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THE    KING» 


BiU, 
I  FBEsuHB  to  lay  before  Tour  Majesty  Ihe  History  of  a  Period 

ivliich,  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  tlie 
subject,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  is  do 
less  a  Jud^e  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit, 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Chaklbs  V,  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
ties which  that  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueroi 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recollecting  tlie  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their. Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  matui'ity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour 
of  military  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  Ihe  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty  s 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  Your  Reign 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  tlie  duties  incumb«it"on  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  tc 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Welfare  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  E,oya, 
beneficence. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 
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PREFACE. 


No  jieriod  jn  (he  history  of  one's  own  country  can  be  ccyii^idered  as 
allc^ether  uninteresting.  Such  transactions  as  fend  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  its  constitution,  laws,  or  manners-,  inerit  the  utmost  attention.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  objects  of  a  curiosity,  which,  being  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  must  ^t  other 
bounds  to  our  desire  of  information.  The  universal  prioress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  cenluries,  the  art  of  printiiig,  and  other  obvious  causes 
have  filled  Europe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
vast  colieclions  of  historical  materials,  that  llie  term  of  human  life  is  toe 
short  for  the  study  or  even  the  perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessary,  then,  not 
only  for  those  who  are  called  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  for  such 
as  mquire  and  reason  concerning  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to  confine  their  study  of  nistory  in  detail 
chiefly  to  that  period,  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
intimately  connected,  the  operations  of  ore  power  are  so  felt  by  a!  as  to 
influence  their  councils,  antt  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  separate  these 
period.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  alter 
which,  transactions  of  eveir  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte 
restii^  and  instructive  to  all.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  powers  of  Burope  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system^  in  which 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  warsJ  The  great  events  which  happened 
then  have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning 
the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  still  influence 
the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Chaeles  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  the  political  slate  of  Europe  began  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it,  an  introduction  to  the  history  ol 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  reign.  While  his  numerous  biographeri  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions ;  while  the  historians  of  different  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  been  my  purpose  to  recoM  only  (hose  great  transactions  in  his  reign, 
the  effects  of  whicli  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  permanent. 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  such  a  histoiy  of  the 
r(-ign  oi  Charles  V.  without  some  information  concerning  the  stale  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  my  desire  of  supplyit^  this  has 
produced  a  preJiminaiy  volume,  in  which  I  have  attempted'^  to  point  out 
and  to  explam  the  great  causes  and  events,  to  whose  operation  all  die 
improvements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  tlie 
Rwnan  Empire  to  the  beginnii^of  the  sixteenth  cenfuiy,  must  be  ascribed. 
I  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  pro^ss  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with 
respect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the 
u'ohjiT.^'nii  ,^f  MS  nti,;io(h.I  fofse  t^ijuK?tc  ?n  iisetgn  eperations  ;  and  I  have 
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described  tlie  political  conatiiutlon  of  the  principal  states  in  Europe  at  the 
time  when  Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  1  have  been  led  into  several  critical  cTisqutsitions, 
.thich  belone  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  antiquary, 
(ban  to  thai  di  the  historiaa.  These  1  have  placed  at  Ihe  end  of  the  histoiy, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Many  of  my  readeia  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  Ihe  most  curious  and  interesting'  part  of  the  work.  I  have 
carefully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  i  have  derived  information, 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  with  a  minute  esact- 
iiess,  which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  vain  of  havii^  read  books,  many  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  ol 
examining  Vvith  accuracy  whatever  llaid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  ffequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  euides,  were  not  only  necessary  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  hold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enablii^  them  to  carry  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Every  intell^ent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  work,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  toexplain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
'a  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  histoiy  of  tnese  events 
"    intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.    But  upon  a 

nore  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  tha 

the  discovery  of  the  new  world  ;  the  state  of  society^  among  its  ancierj 
inbabifanls ;  their  character,  manners,  an4  arts ;  the  genius  of  the  Europeaa 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  these 


I  originally  ii 


upon  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  oiber  hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they 
merited,  roust  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  ii  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shaJi  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Though.byomittiog  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reiscn 
of  Charles  Y.  I  have  ci  ■'    '  


..   ,.  _ ___    ...ribed  my  narration  within  ii 

limits,  I  am  yet  peisuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
the  work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lajf  before  my  readers,  that  tlie 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertakii^  too 
arduous.  I  have  ouenfelt  them  tobe  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  history  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have 
executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  jud^.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude 
for  its  decision ;  to  which  I  sha\l  sunmit  with  a  respectful  silence 
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Two  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political  slate,  and  in  Ihe 
manners  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  pK> 
gress  of  the  Roman  power;  Ihe  second  by  the  subversion  of  it.  When 
(he  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found 
ail  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  jnhabited  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent 
These  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  (heir  courage,  that  the 
Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  Ihem.  A  single  battle  aid  iM>t,a3 
amon^  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  (he  fate  of  a  state.  The 
vamjuished  people  resumed  their  arms  widi  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undis- 
ciplined valour,  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  oi 
conduct  as  well  as  of  union,  Durii^  those  long  and  fierce  struggles  for 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabilants  perished  in  tlie  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  reninanl,  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans  havii^  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  they  established  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  As 
a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  (hey  communicated  (heir  arts,  sciences. 
lanEuage,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe, 
and  to  recover  strei^th  after  t!ie  caJamities  which  it  bad  undei^onc  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt;  new  towns  were  founded;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded, and  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  or  favourable  (o  the  im- 

Erovement  of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed 
ytheirconquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  ^em. 
They  were  ^ven  up  as  a  prey  lo  rapacious  govemoi^  who  plundered  then* 
with  impunity ;  and  were  drained  of  Iheir  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes, 
levied  with  so  little  attention  <o  the  situation  of  ^e  provinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  mabililjr  to  support 
them.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  wlio 
resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  riches ;  and  were 
accustomed  in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  tamely  to 
tKceivi;  his  commands.    Under  so  many  depressing  circumstances,  it  was 
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hardly  possible  that  they  could  retain  vigour  or  generosity  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  indepeudent  spirit,  wliich  Had  dialinguished  Iheir  ancestors, 
became)  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  amon^  all  tlie  people  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  hut  even  the  capacity  of  de- 
ciding for  lliemselves,  or  of  aclirg  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds ; 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  greatempires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  species  fl]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  new  disorders.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fallen  into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  esternal  shock.  The  Tiolent 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
uvent,  and  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  natimis  seemed 
lo  arise  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  te'fate  vengeance  on 
Ihe  Kcmans  for  the  calamities  which  tbey  bad  indicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
prhich  had  never  been  subdued  by  (be  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactions,  pie- 
vious  to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  hut  little  known.  Almost  all  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  lime  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historians  are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhahilants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  inquire  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some  indistinct  memory 
of  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable  [2], 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  we  iburth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowded  Willi  iuhabitants ;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  estraordinaiy  degree  of  popuiation  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  llie  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  oi  these  was  covered  with 
woods  and  marshes  j  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting^  or  pasturage,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  large  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
population  cannot  increase  to  any  great  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 
present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  irora 
becomii^  populous,  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial 
spirit  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  the  rigour  of  their 
climate,  or  die  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  dieir 
bodies  firm- and  their  minds  vigorous;  accustomedto  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  eveiy  occupation 
but  that  of  war  or  of  bunting;  they  undertook,  and  prosecuted  their 
military  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  limes  cai  scarcely  form  any  idea"[3]. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  the  love  ol 
plunder  tlian  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  lo  arms  by 
some  eiilerprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests  ;  broke 
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in  uprai  the  irontier  prOTinoes  with  irresistible  violence ;  put  all  who 
opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the 
inhabitants ;  drugged  aloi^  multitudes  of  captives  in  chains ;  wasted  ail 
before  them  withfire  or  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
Mid  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with  the  accounts  which  they  gave 
of  Ihe  unknown  conveniences  andluxuiies  that  abounded  in  countries  bettei 
cuitivaled,  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  Iheir  own,  excited  new 
adventureis,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaged  by 
frequent  excursions,  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  dnficult, 
or  daiEerous  to  return,  they  hea'an  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  Ihey 
bad  sundued.  The  sudden  ana  short  encuisions  in  quest  of  booty  whicii 
had  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  fteir  wives  and  children, 
ana  slaves  and  docks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  they  mkrated  without 
reluctance  fiom  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  tollowed  them. 
The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  ot 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries, 
and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  everv  thing 
before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  irom  their  first  eruptitai,  baroariana 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  Ihaf  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  ^prepared  the  waf  for  this  great  revolutiwi,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  ivliich  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxima, 
and  the  rigour  of  its  military  discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
former  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  Ine  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  glory,  or  of  their  countiy,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  foreed'into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  complained  of  the  weight  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laia  it  aside.  Infanhy,  from 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  atabihty,  fell 
into  contetapt ;  the  efieminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  venhire  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotbm  had  deprived  the  peopJe  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjects,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 

8 either  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
itle  to  iear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy. At  the  same  lime  tbst  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  ihe 
levijnues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,'  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  In  the  channel  of  commerce,  money 
never  returns.  By  tiie  lai^  sulreidies  paid  to  th^  barbarous  nations,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  frontier 
provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions,  became  .unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centi'ed  in 
the  capita,  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundance, 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  (he  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  declined, 
and  its  resources  were  eahausfed.  A  vi.sl  body,  languid,  and  .almost 
Vot.  11.-^ 
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unaDiinated,  became  iccapable  of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easiJf 
Civeipowered.  The  emperors,  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this 
liisordered  svEtem,  sunli  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxury,  shut  up  witliin 
the  walls  of  a  pjJace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  affairs,  and 
governed  entirely  by  women  and  eunuchs,  or  by  ministers  equally  effemi- 
nate, trenibled  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and,  under  circumstances  wh'ich 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  counciras  well  as  in  action,  discovered  ali 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Romans,  Amoi^  the  former,  the  maitial  spirit  was  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  bardy  and  enterprising  ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Koraans  were  unknown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
military  institutions,  that  they  brot^ht  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  al  little  expense  The  mercenary  and 
efleminale  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  al  (heir  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  Ine  eraperois  had  recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing-  them  to  repel  new  invadere, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turned  their  arms  against  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  in  the  Roman  arraies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained  ;  and, 
upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  tliey  became  altogether  irre- 
sistible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  con- 
quests of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  toiprevent  some  remote  contingency, 
carry  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  amtM-^ 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  sucb 
refinem.ents.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  b  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rage  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  savage  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  twute  was  manced  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  disluiction-between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  Iney  respected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  foiiowed  it.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  oT  vili^es  and  cities, 
that  afforded,  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  h^ 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  loiger  iumish  insfrumenta 
of  destruction.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  alviiays  march  in  the  train 
of  wa^  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  Si 
upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  (he  conditioc  of 
the  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  wilfcout 
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lioajtjticin,  nome  Ihal  which  elapsed  from  the  dealh  of  Theodosiua  tiie 
Gieat,  to  the  establishment  of  Ihe  Lombards  in  Italy.*  The  contempoiary 
authoia,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and  are.  at  a  loss  for 
evpressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it.  T/ie  Sconrge  i^God,  Hie  Deslroyer 
of  J'Jationa,  are  the  dreadful  epitbefs  by  which  !hey  mslinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders  ;  and  Ihey  compare  the  ruin  which  they 
had  biougit  on  the  world,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrati(His,  of  deluges,  the  most  fottnidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destrucfivE 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must  strike  an  attentive  observei 
when  he  contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  slate 
of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover  some  degiee  of  tranquillity,  towards 
che  close  of  the  sisth  centuiy.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of 
the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul  ; 
the  Jiuns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  oi  the  Roman 
policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  form.s  of  govern- 
ment, new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countiies,  were  eveiy  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  anciant 
inhabifanfa  of  a  country  Jiave  been  almost  tolaiJy  exterminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors  [4].  The 
great  change  which  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 


of  Europe^  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
.uQ..  tvdn  the  testimony  of  coniemporaiy  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  conquests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  tlie 
globe  (0  Ihe  other  [s]. 

Intheobscurityofthecbaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  ihe  fiist  rudi- 
ments of  the poliCT  and  laws  bow  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  itsdi&rent  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industiy  than  Ihe  importance  of  the  inquiiy  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
iastifutiona  and  customs  peculiar  to  theiicountrytnei).  It  is  not  my  province 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  prcgress  of  government  and  manner?  in  each 
particular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  followii^  histoiy. 
But,  in  order  to  esbibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  those 
countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  fhey  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  nut 
those  general  principles  and  events  which,  bv  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  conducted  ali  of  them  to  tnat  degree  of  improvement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  tieemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders 
The  people  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
provinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  thai 
issued  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
=fate  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  whicn  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,! 
enJCTfed  freedom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be 

•  TOeodosiua  died  A.  D,  395,  Ihe  reign  of  Albolnus  in  Lonitanly  bi-giin  A.  D.  S71 ;  b.  Uiat  Ui» 
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scarcely  compatible  with  a  slate  of  social  union,  or  with  the  subordination 
necessary  to  maintain  it.  They  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth 
in  quest  of  new  settlemsntSj  not  by  constraint,  but  from  choice  ;  not  as 
soldiers  whom  he  could,  order  to  march,  but  as  volunteers  who  offered  to 
accompany  him  [6].  They  considered  their  conquests  as  a  common  pro- 
perty, m  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7].  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  tbey  dividsd  antong 
them_  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  tK>w  deleroiine  with  any 
certainty.  Thpre  is  no  natibn  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  uninatnicfive 
and  meagre  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unacq^uainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  raasiias  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  use,  gradually  introduced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formerly  unknown.  This  sit^ular  institution  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  Ihe 
commandof  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  uniformity 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  beiieve  that  ali  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  apparent  cireumstances  of  distinction,  were  originally  the 
same  people.  But  it  may  be  ascribed  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves  on  taking  possession,  of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 


policy, 
diminii 


s  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  inslifutions  and 
td  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  they  scarcely 
d  their  personal  indejjendence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu 
rity  wliife  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting:  in  more  dose  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  rights  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  whiai  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  militaiy  service  was 
the  condition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exempted  from  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  amoi^  a  warlike 

fieople,  was  deemed  both  easy  and  honourable.  The  liing  or  general  who 
Ed  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  ol 
course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him.  Havinglhusacquiredthemeam 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gainii^  new  ai^erents,  he  par- 
celled out  his  lands  with  this  view,  bindii^  those  on  whom  they  were 
bijsiowed  to  resort  to  bis  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  tc 
the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  hii 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and,  k 
distribiitii^  portions  of  their  lands  amom;  their  dependents,  annexed  tht 
same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  resembled  a  military 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civi!  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  raided  under  its 
proper  officers,  and  subordinate  to  military  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous.!  Every  proprietor  of  land 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 
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But  though  the  feudal  policy  seema  fo  be  so  admirably  calculaled  for 
defence  against  (he  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the 
interior  order  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
principles  of  disorder  ^nd  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution 
under  its  best  and  most  perfect  lorm.  They  soon  unfolded  tiiemselvea, 
and,  spreading  with  rapidity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  iatal  effects.  The  bond  oi  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ; 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other.  The 
powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those 
grants  of  land,  which  being  at  first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Ihey  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  hereditary  possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their 
usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [S].  W idi  an  ambition  no  less 
enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
of  honour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  pereonal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  the  public  confidence  confers  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fiefs,  from  father  to  son, 
b^  hereditary  right.  The  crown  vassals  havir^  thus  secured  the  jmsses- 
ston  of  Iheir  "lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which 
though  founded  on  subordination  veiled  to  independence,  led  them  to  new, 
and  still  more  dai^roiJs  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reigo.  They  oblamed  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
crimbal,  withintheirownterritories;  the  right  of  coining  money ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  canyii^  on  war  against  Iheir  private  enemies,  in 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  sub- 
iection  were  akbost  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  any  appearance  ol 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  had  acquired  such  enormous 
power,  scoroed  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members 
of  the  constitution  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved,  A  kingdom,  consider- 
able in  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities 
as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord subsisted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars,  bveiy  coun- 
try in  Eurcpe,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alam  during  these  endless  con- 
tesls,  was  filied  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreign  force,  hut  against  internal  hostilities. 
A  universal  anarchy,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  men  cspect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people,  me 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  communily,  were 
either  reduced  to  a  slate  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [gj.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  preri^tive,  and  without 
authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
innocent,  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint, 
harassed  each  other  with  per])etual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  bumbled  or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown  all,  lime  gradually 
(ixed,  and  rendered  venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  violence  had 
established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration 
of  government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  eslemal 
operations  of  its  various  stales,  duriig  this  period,  were  of  course  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rouse,  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  v^ur.  Almost  ail  the  wars  in  Europe,  duriig 
thes^es  which'lmve  mentioned,  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive 
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uf  no  considerable  event.  They  resembled  the  short  incursions  of  pirates 
or  banditti,  rather  Ihan  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  armj'.  Evejy 
baron,  at  the  head  of  his  Ta^salsjcamedonsomepettj' enterprise,  to  whicn 
lie  was  prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  revei^.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of  union,  either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  any  effort,  thai  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  Tht;  superioi 
genius  of  Charlereiagjne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant 
members,  and  forming  ihem  again  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distinguishes  hia  reign,  and  renders  (he  trans- 
actions of  it,  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  rigour,  not  being  natural  to 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  (he  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  wstem  which  he 
had  established,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  How  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  liis  empire  was  split.  From 
that  lime  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
series  of  wars,  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  wei« 
unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
tlo  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regular  government,  tc^ethei  with  the 
especlatfon  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in 
taste  or  in  manners.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine, 
which  I  haye  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of 
.heae.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  barbarous  nations  seltkd  in  tlieir 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  efiectsof  the  knowIe(%e  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  Ihrot^h  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  iuxuiy,  and  are  supported  hy  it,  but  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely' oe  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  tssle,  were  words 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating ;  or,  if  they  occur 
at  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  lo  peisons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  tbeir  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per- 
sona of  the  highest  ranlt,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  clri^  did  not  understand  the  breviary  which  they 
— e  obliged  daily  to  recite  i  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOj. 


The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events,  or  legendaiy  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  hy  the  wveral  nations  which  established  themselves  in  the 


it  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  plac  , 
toms,  vague  and  capricious,  were  substiUited.  The  human  mind,  neglected, 
uncultivated,  and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read, 
either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  orna- 
mental to  socie^,  of  which  thai  long  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  rel%ion,  though  its  precepts  arc  delivered,  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex- 
empted Ihem  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
those  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
nations,  when  converted  lo  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  tiie  spirit 
of  their  religious  worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  true  God  by  means  not  unlike  to  thpse  with  which  they  had  employed 
in  order  lo  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  lo  tlie  great  Author  of 
order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  eveiy  obligation 
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B—.ii  according  to  tbeir  conception  of  it,  comprehended  notliinffeL_  ,  — 
Bie  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  Ihemselves  that  they  should  gain  !he 
favour  of  Heaven,  were  of  such  a  aature  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devisett  and  introduced  them. 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  alt<^ether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  Ihey  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  -a  di^ace 
to  reason  and  humanity  [12].  Charlems^ne  in  France,  and  Alfrett  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  theit  efForls  and  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Europe,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  Iho  inhabitaafs  of  Europe,  durii^  these  centuries,  were  strar^ra  to 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
virtues  which  abound  among  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  stale. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  gallantry  in  enterprise,  invin- 
cible perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  are  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offspring 
of  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  the  nobles  |  the  yoke  of 
serritude  depressed  (he  people ;  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  equalitr  were  extinguished,  and  hardly  any  thing  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence.  Ifuman  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
stale,  atthat  pariod  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  not  attained  that  df^ree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  aiid  of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  a 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  cnmes.  Accordingly,  a 
greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  cenftiries  under  review, 
than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  open  the  histoiy  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  contemporary 
author,  we  meet  with  a  aeries  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  revenge, 
so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  accordii^  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  hiatorian,* 
Iheie  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from 
which  human  allairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond 
which  the_y  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  VVhen 
defects,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  occasion 
such  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerablej  it  becomes  the 
common  interest  to  discover'  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  moat 
effectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconveisjences  may  be  loi^  overlooked 
or  endured;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  disoi'ders  in  the  feudal 
system,  together  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  manners  consequent  upon 
these,  which  hadgoneon  increasing  during  a  loi^  couise  of  years,  seemed 
to  have  attained  their  utmost  pomt  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  centuiy.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  government 
and  manneis  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes 
and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  con^ 
fusion  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  aependence,  and 
to  show  how  the  opeiation  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
for  another,  and  augmented  its  influence.    We  have  hitherto  been  contera 
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r  Europe,  from  its 
j^njai^ii,  lu  UK  pcKuu  ui  gtcdttai  uuauuiaiiuiij  a  CQore  pJeaSQDt 
e  begms  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnings  of  returnii^  light,  to 
mark  the  various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced 
towards  the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hdy  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  first  event  Ibat  roused  Europe  frosg 
thtj  lethaisy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  lo  introduce 
any  considerable  charge  in  govcniment  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  tQose  places  which  have  been  distinguished  by  being 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  ol  any  great  trans 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  l!ie  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  performed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  fatigue,  and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  every  crime.  An  opttiioii 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginnii^  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  credit, 
wooderfully  at;gmented  the  number  of  credulous  pi%rims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  The  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,*  were  supposed  lo  l>e  accomplished,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind: many  relinguished  their  possessions;  and,  abandoning  their  friends 
and  families,  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
■  imagined  that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  wotld.f 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  CalipM,  they  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial 
species  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and 
silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  every  kind  from  these 
fierce  barbarians.^  This  change  happening  precisely  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  teiror,  which  I  have  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimagesmost 
frequent,  filled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
returned  from  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  in 
visitiiK  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeai  of  a  fanatical 
mwik,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  drivii^  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginnii^  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Feier  the 
kertnit,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to 

govince  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
oly  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour 
or  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentia, 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
iheacheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  Inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God.'' 
Persons  of  all  ranks  cafched  the  contagion;  not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of 
ihat  age,  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  lo  be 
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allured  by  the  boldness  of  a  rornanfic  eiilcrprise,  but  men  in  the  more 
immbJe  and  pacific  stations  of  life;  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and  even 
women  and  (Children,  engaged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking,  wliich  was 
deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.  If  we  may  bejieve  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed  (he  cross,* 
wliich  was  the  uadge  that  distii^ished  such  as  devoted  themselves  lo 
(his  holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  tom  up 
from  the  foundation,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
upoD  Asia.t  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal  evaporate  a', 
once  ;  the  frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant.  During  two  cen- 
turies, Europe  seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses- 
sion of,  the  Holy  Land;  and  through  that  period  vast  armies  continued 
to  mareh  thither  [13]. 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible: 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the 
infidels ;  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion  ;  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
Mahometans^  and  an  earl  oT  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne  during  half  a  centujy.  But  though  Hie  j5rst  im- 
pression of  the  Crusaders  was  sounexpected  that  they  matte  their  conquests 
with  great  ease,  they  found  infinite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  distant  from  Europe,  surrounded  by  warlike  nations  animated 
with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cnisadeis  themselves, 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  thirteenth  century  [1291],  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  all  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  which  incredible  numbeis  of  men  had 
perished,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  only  com- 
mon enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which 
they  all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular  monument  ol 
human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  conse- 
quences followed,  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In 
Ineir  progress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched 
through  countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  their  own. 
Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
had  made  considerable  advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and,  landing  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by 
land  to  Constantinople.  Though  toe  military  spirit  had  been  long  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated 
almost  eveiy  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  (he 
destructive  rajge  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautifufcity  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  remained 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manneis  and  arts.  The  naval  power 
of  the  easleni  Empire  was  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the  moat 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  toin  from  the  Empire  many  of  its  richest 
;grovinces,  and  had  reduced  if  within  very  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth 
tfc  wed  into  tlie  capital  from  fliese  various  sources,  which  not  omy  cherished 
such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  olher 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans,  who  had  assumed  the 
cross,  found  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and 
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encouragement  of  the  Caliphs  had  diffused  Ihrbi^h  their  empire.  Although 
the  attention  of  the  histotiana  of  the  Crusades  waa  fixed  on  other  objects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  amoug  Uie  nations,  which  they 
invaded,  ahhough  most  of  them  had  neither  taste  nor  discernment  enougfi 
to  describe  these,  they  relate,  lioweyer,  such  signal  acts  of  liumanity  and 
gtnerosi^  in  the  conduct  of  Saladin,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the 
Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for.lheCrusadevslo  travel  tliroueh  so  manycountries,  and  to  behold 
tbe  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  information  and  ini' 
provement,  Theirviews  enlaiged ;  their  prejudices  wore  off;  novf  ideas 
crowded  info  theit  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  with 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  lo  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  between  the  east  and  west  durii^  two  centuries ;  new 
armies  weie  continually  marching  from  Europe  lo  Asia,  while  former 
adventtirers  returned  home  and  imported  ni.iny  of  the  customs  to  which 
they  had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordii^ly, 
we  discover,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater  poTnp  in  public  ceremonies,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  tt^ether  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  lo 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  took  place  slowly  ; 
their  influence  upon  the  state  of  properly,  and  consei^uenlly  of  power,  in 
(he  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  waa  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  Ijound  themselves  to 
march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  suras  were  necessary 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  a  distant  espeditioii,  and  enabling 
them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  headof  toeir  vassals.  But  tlie 
genius  of  (ne  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes  ;  and  subjects  m  that  age  were  unaccustomed  lo  pay  them.  No 
expedient  remained  for  levyiiig  the  sums  requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  inSamed  with  romantic  expetlations  of  tbe 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  wilh 
such  .zeal  for^  recovering  (he  Holy  Land  as  swallowed'up  eveiy  other  pas- 
sion, tliey  relinquished  their  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  iar  below  Iheir  value,  that  fbey  mfeht  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The  monarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  Ihe  lirst 
Crusade,  eagefly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable  lerri- 
tories  to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  perished  in  the  Holy  War,  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns  ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  properly, 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  Ihe  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other,  tbt 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  (hat  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The 
absence,  loo,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  lo  control  and  give  law 
to  their  sovereigns,  aifcrded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  pre- 
rogative, and  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which 
tiiey  did  not  formerly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken  under  ihe  immediate  protection 
of  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
shoiild  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  lo  this  service ; 
the  private  quarrels  and  fioslilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a 
,*eudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished;  a  more  general  and 
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steady  admiQisltation  of  justice  began  lo  be  introduced,  and  some  advances 
were  made  towards  the  esfablishment  of  regular  government  in  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe*  [Hj. 

The  commercial  eilects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerab'e  than 
(hose  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  slanti- 
aid  of  the.,  cross,  which  jPeter  the  hennit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiHoii  led 
through  Germany  and  Huieary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the 
length  of  the  march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route  ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  daigeis  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  ti-ansporis  on  which  they 
embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from 
such  numerous  armies  was  immcnse-t  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  thoy  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cru- 
saders contracted  with  them  for  military  stores  and  provisions :  their  fleets 
itept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  ;  and  supplying  Ihein 
with  whatever  was  wantii^,  ei^rossed  all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce which,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremely  lucrative.  The  .success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages 
still  raore  pennanent  There  are  charters  yet  esfant,  containing  ^ants 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  eslensive  immunities  in 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com 
modilies  which  they  imported  or  exj'orted  are  thereby  exempted  from 
every  imposition  ;  the  properly  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
arising  amon^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  protection,  are  appointed  tobefj'ied  by  tlieir  own  law^and  by  judges 
of  their  own  appointment.f  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinome, 
ai}d  placed  one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  it  into 
execution,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages 
redounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  ot 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  logelher  with  some  of  the  most  ferlile 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such  abundance 
into  these  cities,S  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  wilii  another  institution, 
■which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  anil 
independence. 

II.  The  institutioii  lo  which  I , alluded  was  the  formiiffi:  of  cities  into 
communilieSj  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  them  the  privi- 
lege of  municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  (o  diffuse 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable  ;  they  had  reduced  t!ie  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  stale 
of  actual  servitude:  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the.name  of  free- 
nisn,  was  oflen  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  and  were 
employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
found  it  necessary  to  hold  of  some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
for  protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction. 

•  Du  Cause   GlosBar.  voc.    Cmce  li^-iatej.     Gull.    AliUaa  ap.    Bongaw   vL  1-  «0.  4S9. 
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The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  Ihose  rights,  which,  in  social  life,  are 
deemed  most  natural  and  inalienable.  Tney  could  not  dispose  of  the 
effects  which  their  own  industty  had  acquired,  either  by  a  latter  will,  or  by 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life.*  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guar- 
dians for  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
many  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended  t 
If  once  they  had  commenced  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  Ibe  lord,  in  whose  court 
fhey  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.J  Services 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industry  was  checked 
in  some  cities  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy have  pennitted  it  ever  lo  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  vigour.^ 
But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Itaiy  began  to  lum  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  fo  conceive  some  idea  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  il,  Ihey  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lords,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equalgoverament, 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industry  flourishing.  The  German 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  aod  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  th^t  country.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment  to  Iheii 
aims.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  the  faeginnii^  of  the  eleventh  century,  lo  assume  new 
■  ■  "  '  J  unite  tc^elber  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into 


lies  politic  under  the  government  of  laws  establi^ed  b_ 
sent.ll  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur- 
pations, olheis  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  large  sums  for  immunities  which  fhey  were 
no  longer  able  to  withhold;  and  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
from  the  ^eneiosily  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended. 
The  great  increase  of  wealth  which  the  Crusades  brought  into  Italy  occa- 
sioned a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activily  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  large  Immunities  from  the 
emperors  [is]. 

This  innovaUcn  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  privileges  were  called  iJtatiers  of  comimt- 
nity,  by  which  he  enfranchised  Ine  inhSjitants,  abolished  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  tiiem  into  corporations  orbodiespolitjc,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levy- 
ing taxes,  of  embodying  and  trainiiia  fo  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which 
took  the  field  when  required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  die  exam 
pie  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  lowns  within 
their  temloriea.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  bold  on  this  new  expedient 
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lor  raising  money,  hy  the  sale  of  those  chartei-s  of  liberty'.  Though  the 
institulion  of  communities  was  as  repugnajit  to  their  maxims  of  policy,  aa 
it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disregarded  remote  consequences,  in 
order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  than  two  centuries,  servitude  was 
abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France,  and  they  became  free  corpora- 
tions, instead  of  dependent  viUages,  without  jurisdiction  or  privileges  [16] 
Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great  cities  in  Germaoy  began  to  acquire 
like  immuDifies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and  uide- 
peadence  [17].  The  practice  Spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was 
adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  ail  the  other  feudal  king- 
doms fl8]. 

The  good  effects  of  this  new'^nslitution  weie  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
salulary.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and 
from  alt  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretclied 
condition  had  subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  little  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal 
laws.  Liberty  was  deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  any  slave  look  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  during  a  year  without  beii^  claimed,  he  was  instantly-declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  community.* 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  commu- 
tiities,  another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  security.  Such  had  been 
the  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  tliat  self-preServation  obliged 
every  man  to  court  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baroijj  and  in  times  ol 
danger  his  castle  waslhe  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safely.  Buttown= 
surrounded  with  walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  regulariy  trained  to  arms, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  ei^agements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  each  other,  aferded  a  more  commodious  and  secure 
retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  couid  look  up  foi 
protection  a£jaiust  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both. 
As  there  were  no  r^ular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  anv  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  fiela,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  alwavs  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  carrying  on  the  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  But  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied  the  lirst  defect,  and  gave 
thecrowa  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  respected 
as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  (hey  were  obliged  fo 
court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  doraineerii^  spirit 
(if  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  as, 
on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  wliich  added 
new  force  to  govemment.t 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
uf  all  the  members  of  cocamunities,  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industry  revived.  Commerce  became  an  object  of  attention, 
and  began  to  flourisn.  Population  increased.  Indepenoence  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which  had  long  been  the  seat  ot 
poverlr  and  oppression.     Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants. 
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ostentation  and  luxury  :  and  thougn  (he  former  was  (brmal  and  cumber 
some,  and  the  latter  inelegant,  they  led  graduallj^  to  greater  refinement  in 
manners,  and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Tc^ether  with  this  improTement  in 
manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  amot^ 
men  increased,  statutes  and  regulations  multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact- 
ness, and  on  punishii^  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  r^our. 
Laws  and  subordination,  as  well  an  polished  manners,  takii^  their  rise  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  pei-sonal  freedom  and 
municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil'liherly  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  Jo  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  that  no  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  established,  bjr  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  most  beneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  slanted  their  superiors 
such  supples  of  money,  as  were  proportioned  to  ttieir  abilities,  or  to  his 
wants.  The  barons  themselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  iijlo  the  supreme  assemblyof  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
soverei|;n  in  enaciii^  laws,  or  in  imnosiig  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
accordmg  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property 
of  those  lands  which  he  granted,  in  femporaiy  possession,  to  his  vassals  . 
the  law,  even  afier  fiefs  became  hereditary,  slill  supposed  this  orig;inal 
practice  to  subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
rayal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  ihey  held.  They  had  no  legal  name,  no  polili- 
ca!  esisleoce,  which  could  entitle  them  to  oe  admitledinto  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  thtey 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights 
essential  lo  freemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  the  privilegie 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  grantii^  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, accordiiE  to  which  no  r^ulation  could  be  established  wifliin  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim  ■ 
and  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
diflerent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtainii^  possessior 
of  this  impcutanl  right.  In  Ei^land,  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  HIT  [A,  D.  1865]  sum- 
moned Ihem  lo  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strei^f  hen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  roval  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  ne^ 
taxes.  With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  oi  such  towns  aa 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-g^eneral  of  the  nation.*  In 
the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial  cilies  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
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Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity,  (hey  pretended  to  the  priviiegt- 
of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  [A.  D.  1293]  ;  and  made  goo& 
their  pretensions.* 

But  in  what  way  Boeyer  (he  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place 
in  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  oi 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  arislocratical  oppression  wilh  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  liberty  t  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerful  guar- 
dians of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  kiig  and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communities  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the 
Isgislature,  the  spirit  of  laws  became  differenl  from  what  it  had  formerly 
been;  it  flowed  from  new  principles;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
were  phrases  and  ideals  brought  into  use,  and  which  grow  to  he  familiar 
in  the  statutes  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
eflbrts  in  favour  ol  liberty  in  every  countiy  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
by  tliis  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  considei'- 
alion  and  influence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocralical  spirit  decreased ; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abiidged  [19]. 

IV,  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
During  the  ri^ur  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  Dody  oi  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
waves  fised  to  ihe  soil'which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  conveyance.  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  did  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  couid  legallv  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  had  received 
it.  In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confircned  by  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  ibeir  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  Idng,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  orprocedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discouraged  the  practice  of 
manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberty  from  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  ab- 
solute property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
oi)tained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileges :  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  tlie  various  advantages  which  they  nad  derived  from  their 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  frequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclinatioo  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  [A.  D,  1315  and  131B].  Louis  X.  and  Philip  the  Locg 
issued  ordinances,  declarii^,  "  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  freebont, 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  they  determined 
iat  it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  ;  therefore  they  appoinle.i 

•  tfesBcE  AbiegB  de  I'hiaWire  el  droll  d'Allcinapie,  p  JflS  4S1.  ■•  E^'itlisscijieiiB  clc  Ml.iioiira. 
tv.  IL  cb.  34.    Ordun.  lorn.  [.  3S3.  lun.  lai 
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iliat  enfranchisements  should  he  granted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
dpon  just  and  reasonable  conditions,"*  These  edicts  were  carried  into 
Immediate  esecutioo  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  "of  their 
sovereigns,  fc^ether  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  suras  which  tliey 
might  raiseby  fhisexpedientjleamany  of  the  nohles  to  set  their  dependent 
at  liberty  j  and  servitude  was  gradually  aholisbed  in  almost  every  province 
of  the  kin^om  f20].  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  repuhlican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities,  the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  irom  those  of  the  knSal  policy,  ttgether  witli  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progress  of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  enirandiising  the  ancient  predial  slaves.  In  some 
pwvinces  of  Germany,  the  peraons  who  had  heen  suh|ect  lo  this  species  of 
bondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  rigour  of  their  state  was  mitigated. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea 
of  personal  servitude,  without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature 
lo  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  chaiig;e  in  tne  Condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for 
himself  the  fruits  of  bis  labour,  became  the  farcner  of  the  same  fields 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  anolbet. 
The  odious  names  of  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying  and  de- 
pressii^  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselvea  to  tbose  who  were  emancipated.  The  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raisu^  themselves  to  a  more  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  (heir  activity  and  genius ;  and  a 
numeious  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  hecame  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

V,  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  r^ular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  tlieir  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  from  the  form  of  government  established  among  uiem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concernir^  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority 
o^  the  mt^istrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  independence  of  mdi 
vidu^  proportionally  great  Histoij  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exercise  oi 
justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  lake  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  regular  execuliwi  of  Icnown  laws  : 
lo  iiiflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  oi 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  (he  authority 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  fo  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofgovein- 
ment  little  undeiBtood  in  theory,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate could  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  lefl  in 
die  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting  crimes;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  in  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wrong,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  the 
i'uiiishment.     From  a  system  of  judicialproceduic,  socrudeand  dcfecliva 
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Ihat  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society,  disorder  and  anarchy  flowed.  Superstition  concurred  witii  tbia 
Ignorance  concemii^  the  nature  of  government,  in  obstructing  Ibe  adminis 
tralion  of  justice,  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  and  unequal.  To  provide 
remedies  for  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice,  was, 
during  seperai  centuries,  one  great  object  of  political  wisdom.  The 
regulations  for  lliia  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  tbree  general  heads :  To 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an 
UDportact  article  in  the  history  of  society  amoi^  the  nations  of  Europe. 

1.  Tbe  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  adroinistraf  ion 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  Iheir  own  au- 
thority. To  repel  injuries,  and  to  revenge  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  iliendahip  ;  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most 
simple  state,  the  former  is  considered  as  a  persona!  right  no  less  alienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  in  this  situalioD  deem  ttat  they  have  a  title 
10  redress  their  own  wrongs  alone  ;  they  are  touched  with  (he  injuries  done 
o  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are 
-iterested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savaffe,  bow 
aiperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  principles  of  polific^d  union, 
eels  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  aSectioik  and  the  obligations  arisir^ 
rom  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injury  or  affront  offered 
.0  his  family  or  tribe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the  authors  of  it 
with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
edregs  from  any  arm  but  his  own,  and  as  infaanous  to  give  up  lo  another 
.he  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept,  or  with  what 
ve^reance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  with  respect  to  the 

Srosecution  and  punishment  of  ofienders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
ermans,  and  ofnev  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  are  pei^ 
fectly  conformable  to  these  ideas.*  While  they  retained  tbeir  native  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies, 
tlie  defects  in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  were  less  sensibly  felt  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  they  nad  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
great  monarchies ;  when  new  objects  of  arobitioa  presenting  themselves, 
increased  both  the  nutnber  and  tbe  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  ought 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  ,the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to 
have  regulated,  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themsefres  on  such  as  had  injured  them, 
did  not  think  of  relinquishiiH  a  r^ht  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  (heir  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  princes  and  mi^stiatea,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
mandedno  great  degreeof  reverence.  The  administration  of  justice  amorg 
rude  illiterate  'people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform,- as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  detenninations.  Every  offended 
baron  buckled  on  bis  armour,  and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adrersarr  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  "laws,  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neitber  ol 
tliem  would  submit  points,  in  which  tbeif  honour  and  their  passions  were 
warmlv  interested,  to  tbe  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inquiiy.  Both 
trusteii  lo  their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  m 
the  quarrel.     Theyliad  not  even  tbe  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.     Such 
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as  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  party  to  which  they  belojigeil,  wers 
not  only  exposed  (o  infamy,  hut  suhjecled  to  legal  penalties. 

The  difierenl  kingdoms  of  Europe  if  ere  tfrn  and  afBicted,  durii^  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners,  aadof  Tiolent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territoiy,  disjoined 
from  those  arjund  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  (hem  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  vpere  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part 
111  the  systemof  jurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original 
constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  greatwas  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wre^t  from  the 
cobles  this  pernicious  privilege.  It  was  the  interest  of  eveiy  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority,  Charlemagne 
prohibited  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society;!  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,, however 
vigorous  and  active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta- 
blished. Instead  of  enforcing  this  prohibitiouj  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  more  than  to  apply  palliatives.  They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  tocommence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
fo  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversary  ;  they  ordained  that,  after 
the  commission  of  [be  treffpass  or  crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war, 
forly  days  must  elapse  before  the  person  injured  should  attaclc  the  vassals 
of  hisadversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  lo  cease  iicom  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The  church  co-operated  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  [o  eslirpate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibitii^  all  private  wars;  and  denounced  the  heaviest  anathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exercising  that  barbarous  right.  The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  The  Almighty  was  said  to 
nave  manifested,  by  visions  and  rerelations  lo  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  whicii  aimed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.  Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  same  society.  But  Ihisjunction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  tliose  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  thao  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certam  days  and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.  The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privilege  , 
they  refused  to  abey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annul  and  circumscribe 
it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned ;  tliey  remonstrated ;  they  strug- 
gled for  the  light  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
distinction  of  their  order.  Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find 
the  nobles,  in  several  ptoviuces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by  the  sword,  iji  preference  to  that 
if  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  abolition 
ji  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vaded,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees 
as  fo  Uie  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  imperceptible 
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prioress  of  JQster  seiiliments  concerning  government,  order,  and  ]>ublii; 
security  [Sl]. 

2.  Tlie  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  hy  judicial  combat,  was  another 
considerable  step  towards  the  introduction  oj  such  regular  government,  as 
secured  public  order  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  right  of  private  war 
left  many  of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided,  like  those  be- 
tween nations,  by  arms;  the  fom)  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  vpas 
established  in  every  country  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of 

I'uatice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  their  determinations, 
n  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  ijnportance  arc  concluded  in 
writing.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed  Oi  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  Ibe 
fact,  and  ascertains  With  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  per- 
form But  among  a  rude  people,  when  the  acts  of  reading  and  writing 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appeOation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  ihinc 
was  committed  to  writing  but  treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  ana 
charters  to  Ibeir  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private  parlies  as 
were  of  extraordinary  consequence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect  Tl 
'r  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  carried        '  ~ 


verba!  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  m  d 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  lo  establish  any  claim,  but  en  oura  d 
falsehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  Ihem  extremely  easy.  Even  in  nm  n'd 
cases,  where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusal  t 

be  disproved,  the  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  liltl    u  d 
stood  by  barbarous  nations.     To  define  with  accuracy  that  sp  f 

evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect  ■  to  determine  when  t  ht 
to  insist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  he  satisfied  with  proof 
irom .  circumstances ;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  i 
and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due  lo  each ;  were  discussions  too  t  t 
and  subtile  for  flie  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid 
eiiLurabering  themselves  with  these,  a  more  simple  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  into  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was  broi^bt,  was  called 
legally,  or  offered  voluntarily,  to  puige  himself  by  oath;  and  upon  bis 
declaring  his  innocence,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.*  This  absurd  practice 
effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resistit.  The  pernicious  effectsof  it'were  sensibly  felt ;  andinorderto 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  suould  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
cou'd  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstiiious  terror.)  This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disr^ard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oalb.  Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devising  a  new  expe- 
dient for  rendering  the  puigation  by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory. 
They  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  oi 
freemen.  Ilia  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he 
look,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  be  uttered  lo  be  true,  ■  These 
were  called  Compiirgaiors,  and  their  number  varied  according  lo  tne  im- 
portance Oi  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  witli  which 
a  person  was  chaieed,|  In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  wifnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 
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person  accused.*  But  evea  ihis  device  was  found  lo  he  ineffectual.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  wi(h  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages,  not 
to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  lo  stand  hy  those  with 
■whom  the  lies  of  hlood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  boW  enough 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  williiffi:  lo  ahet,  and 
eager  to  serve  him  in  whatever  manner  he  required.  Tbe  formality  of 
calling  compuigafors  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security,  against  false- 
hood and  perjuiy;  and  the  sentences  of  courls,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  eveiy  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  hecame  so 
Bagranlly  iniquitous,  as  escited  universa]  indignation  against  this  method 
of  procedure-t 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strang-ers  to  the  manner  of  correcting 
them,  or  of  introducing  a  mote  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
melhodof  discovering  truth,  and  of  yarding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  Heaven,  and  referred  every  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  lo  prove  his  innocence,  spbmilled  lo  trial,  in 
certain  cases,  either  by  plunging  his  arm  in  boilit^  water ;  or  by  lifting  a 
red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  nand  ;  or  by  walkbg  barefoot  over  burning 
ploughshares;  or  by  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable 
On  other  occasions,  he  cballer£;ed  his  accuser  to  fight  him  in  single  combat. 
All  these  various  forms  of  trial  were  conducted  wilh  many  ctevout  cere- 
monies; the  ministers  of  religion  were  emploj^ed,  IheAlmkhly  was  called 
upon  to  bterpose  for  the  manifestation  of  guilt,  and  for  the  piotection  of 
innocence  ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  Jwdgmeni  ofGod.^ 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  exist 
ence  to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submittedquestions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any^ 
point  iii  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of 
discovertna;  its  will.  As  menare  unable  tocomprehendthemanner  in  which 
the  Almigh^  carries  on  the  goveramenf  of  the  univeise,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  general  laws,  they  are  apt  lo  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  ougfht  visibly  to  displa;^  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  pun- 
ishii^  guilt.  It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy to  correct  this  popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  ilurope 
durii^  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  correcling,  strengthened  il.  Religion,  for 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  believing  the  legendary  history  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  di^^ce  Ice  Romish  calend  Tl 
fabulous  tales  concerning  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  aith  t  hy 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils :  they  made  the  "t  b 

ject  of  the  instructions  which  the  cleigy  offered  to  the  people      d 
received  by  them  wilh  implicit  credulity  and  admiration.    By    tt    d  n^, 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  established  I  f 

nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  w  (  ht 
to  look  rather  for  particular  and  extraordinary  acts  of  powei"  d  tb 
divine  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress      d  u 

tion  of  a  general  plan.    One  superstition  prepared  the  wav  fo         th 
andwbf^verbelieved  that  the  Supreme  Beinghadinterposed  m         1  u  ly 
on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends,  could  not  but      p    t  h 
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Ptervetition  in  matters  of  greater  importance,  when  solemfly  refened  to 
his  decision. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion,  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  tbe 
middle  ages,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  byjudicial  combat 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  bis  Ji^  bad  uttered, 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  eveiy  gentleman.  To  assert  their 
own  i^hts  by  force  of  anns,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  bad  injured 
o'  affronted  thera,  were  the  distinction  and  piide  of  high-spirited  nobles 
The  form  of  trial  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
^ratified  these  passions.  Every  man  was  tbe  guardian  of  his  own 
honour,  and  of  bis  own  life  ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  ftiture 
reputation,  depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
decision  was  consideret^  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise 
policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 
ployed only  in  controversies  between  persona  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was 
tlie  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly 
authorized  over  ail  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with  equal 
satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  iaw,  were  determined  b;^  the  issue  of  a 
combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  weJJ  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument. 
Not  only  might  parties,  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagerness 
and  the  bostuily  of  opposition,  defy  their  antagonists,  and  require  oim  lo 
make  good  his  charge,  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  his  sword ;  but 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  tbe  issue  of  the  question,  tboiTgh  called 
to  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection, 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  the  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
absurdities  of  Ibis  military  juiisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacied  from  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
ajudge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 
puntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  bis  integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could 
he,  without  infamy  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  lo  enter  the 
Usia  against  such  an  adversary. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women, 
minors,  superannuated  and  infirm  persona,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  maiotaii.  „;eir  own  cause,  were 
ohUged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engaged 
.by  rewards,  to  figbt  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat 
were  such  aa  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  considered  both  as  a 
formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  hnal  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  Every  circumstance  relatii^  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently 
the  only  science  of  which  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  tbe  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Force  usurped  the  place  ol 
equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  andjustice  was  banished  from  her  proper  man 
sion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
j  udge,  than  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring  courage 
ana  superior  v^our  ofaddress,  were  of  more  moment  towards  securii^ 

■  Sw  B  ourimadisQograecoTinernins  the  lawsof  judloisl  comhal,  byTkgnas  of  Woodalook  diik« 
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the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit,  than  the  equity  of  a  cause,  or  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.  Men,  of  course,  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
talentswhichlhey  found  to  he  of  greatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and 
addrees  in  arms  were  nd  less  requisite  in  those  lisla  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  of 
bailie,  wliere  they  met  (he  enemies  of  their  country,  it  became  the  great 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  life,  to 
acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administration  of  justice) 
instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  taught 
tliem  to  consider  force  aa  the  great  arbiter  of  right  and  wiong. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious,  tha 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  whici: 
it  was  introduced.  The  clergy,  irom  the  beginning,  remonstrated  against 
it  as  repugnant  lo  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of  justice 
and  order.*  But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it,  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and 
censures,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  (error. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  coa- 
tiniiing  lo  increase,  the  civil  power  at  length  found  it  necessary  lo  inter- 
pose. Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monarcha 
K>ceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
unds  to  (his  practice,  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  tlie  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Europe,  is  that 
of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Il  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
bjr  combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  value.t  Louis  VII.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  eftecl.J 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  ^e, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  regulations, 
with  respect  to  this,  were  confined  to  his  own  domains ;  for  tiie  great 
ratals  of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  lo  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  lo  llie  whole  kir^dom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
for  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful 
subjects,  were  obl^ed  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  lo  authorize  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.^  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts 
equally  zealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom  ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  object  of  policy  with  every  monarch  oi 
abilities  or  vigour  to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  variora  edicts  wire 
issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concerning 
the  right  of  pnvate  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  undei 
review.  No  custom,  bow  absurd  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted 
long,  or  derives  its  force  from  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  a^e  in 
which  il  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  promulgation  oilaws 
and  statutes.     The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 

Sower,  sufficient  lo  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,  must  be  introduced, 
uch  a  chaise  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
increased,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.    In  propor- 
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lion  as  fhe  prerogative  of  princes  extended,  and  canie  to  accmi'ie  new 
force,  a  power,  interested  in  suppressing  eveiy  practice  faTourable  to  the 
independence  of  the  nobles,  waa  mtroduced.  The  stn^gle,  nevertheless, 
subsisted  for  several  centuries  ;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas 
seemed  to  eain  ground ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though, 
upon  the  whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  history  both 
of  France  and  of  England.  In  proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  object  of  attention 
toj'udges,  and  the  people.cf  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  wlien 
■his  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22]. 

3,  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  (he  courts  of  the  barons  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  subjecting  Ihe  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  fhe  latter,  a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  (hose  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  administration  of  justice.  Among  all  the  encroachments  ol 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerc^ative  of  their  monarehs,  their  usurpitg  the 
adminislrationof  justice  with  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  sii^^ular. 
In  other  nations,  subjects  have  contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges  ;  but  in  fhe  histoiy 
of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right 
which  the  feudal  batons  claimed  and  obtained.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners  that  suggested  this  idea,  and 
prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among  Ihe  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  (he  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous  to  bear 
control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of 
laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observed,  retained  not  only  the 
right  of  prosecuting,  but  of  punishing  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belonged 
to  inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfac- 
tion as  appeased  it.  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  (o  be  fhe  sole 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immoilal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance,  or  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  resentment.  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned,  proved  so 
destructive  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  remedy.  At  first,  recourse  washad  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion 
or  entreaty  prevailed  on  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composi- 
tion from  the  aggressor,  and  to  drop  all  farther  prosecution.  But  as  sub- 
mission to  ijersons  who  had  no  legal  or  magisterial  authority  was  altt«ether 
voluntary,  it  became  necesaaiy  (o  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  own  decisions.  The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  followand  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every  chieftain  was  the  commander 
of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in  peace.  Every  baron  led  his  vassals 
to  fhe  field,  and  administered  j  ustice  to  them  in  his  ball.  Their  high-spirited 
dependants  would  not  have  reccKoised  any  other  authorily,  or  have  sub- 
milted  to  any  other  jurisdiction,  ^ut  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  he  did 
not  possess  power  sufficient  to  prolect  the  one  party  from  the  violence  of 
private  revenge,  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  sucb  reparation  as 
ne  enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  ofiice 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  injured, levied  an 
additional  sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour  ;  and  in  all  the  feudal 
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Kingdoms  the  latter  w:.*  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regulailj 
exacted,  as  the  former. 

Thusj  by  the  natural  operalion  of  circumstances  peculiar  lo  the  manners 
or  political  state  of  the  ieudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions 
came  not  only  to  be  established  ineveiy  King^dom,  hut  were  established  in 
such  a  way,  tiiat  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition 
in  maintainins  and  eslendin^,them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  feudal  nobles  lo  dispense  justice  to  their  vassals  ;  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dignity. 
It  was  with  infinite  zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  priri- 
lege  of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Europe 
was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  poweriul 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  weie  hardly  sensible 
of  any  authority,  but  that  of  their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  fell 
themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  nc 
other  jurisdiction.  The  lies  which  linked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies became  close  and  firm  ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  older  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  of^  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  oi 
the  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
fudges  from  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there  ;  and  if,  either  throi^h  mistake,  or  froiin  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  royaJ  judge  ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  beld 
could  not  only  rescue  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparaticHi  for  the  injury  and  affront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  judges  scareely  itached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kiiffi;'s 
demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular  gradation  of  coucls,  all  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  lookii^  up  to  these  as  the  guides 
of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  every  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradlctoiy  forms.  The  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris 
diction,  and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kings  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine  tbem.  Various  expedients  were 
employed  for  this  purpose;  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by 
contendiig  that  they  ought  !o  take  cocnizance  only  of  smaller  offences, 
reserving  those  of  ereater  moment,  under  the  appellation  of  Fleas  of  tlie 
Crown,  and  Royal  Caiises,  to  be  tried  in  the  kh^'s  courts.  This,however, 
affected  only  the  barons  of  inferior  note ;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimitea  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  tbem  charters,  conveying  or  recognising 
thif  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.    The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was 

[iroductive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more, 
t  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  ol 
the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were  ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  tai^ht 
ibem,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  their 
sovereign  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  of  appeals, 
by  which  princes  brought  the  decisions  of  the  naions'  courts  under  the 
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review  of  fhe  royal  judges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour 
)  d  cided  according  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  Ihe  review 
f  th  court.  It  hadbeemieferred  to  thejuifement  of  God;  the  issue 
f  b  ttl  h^d  declared  his  will ;_  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  bave 
II  d  question  the  equity  or  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  the 
b    b  custom  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals 

f  the  barons  lo,  sue  for  redress,  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The 
{.  g  of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  aiid  gradual.  The  first 
a\  of  appeals  were  on  account  of  the  delay  or  refaial  of  justice  in 

h  b  s  court:  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the, ideas  of  sub- 
dm  t  n  in  (he  feudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
d  ed  w  (hout  much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
pp  1  a  account  of  (fte  injusUce  or  iniqmhi  nfihe  setiience,  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  if  this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  ot 
power  alone  would  remain  fti  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
diction would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  inslantty  look  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  monarcbs  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence. Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemingly  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  Ihem,  Ihey  njsumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They 
appointed  the  royal  courts,  whidi  origbally  were  ambulatory,  and  irregular 
with  respect  to  their  times  of  meetir^,  to,be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
stated  seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.  They 
laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Sucn 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneration.  The  people,  relinquishing  the  partial  tribunals  of  their  lords, 
were  eager  to  brmg  eveiT  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  those  whom  meir  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
in  his  name.  Thus  kipgs  became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  community, 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The  barons,  in  some  king- 
doms, ceased  to  exercise  their  r^ht  ot'^ jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
contempt ;  in  otheis,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  n^ulations  as  rendered 
it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.  Thus  the 
administration  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more  uniformity,  and  with 
greater  force  [23]. 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
universally  respectable  from  their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  Jiltie  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  tlie  cleigy  in  usurping 
powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function, 
than  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  govemraent ;  or  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
endangered  the  libertiesofeveiy  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  ofthe  most  formidable  eieines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contempiate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the 
rights  and  property  of  ipdividuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its 
decisions  concermng  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different,  and  a  much  more 
favourable  light.  In  ages  of  ignoraece  and  credulity,  the  mbisters  of  reli 
gion  are  the  obj  ects  of  superstitious  veneration.  When  the  barbarians  win) 
overran  the  Rontan  Empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  ibufi 
t.he  cleigY  in  possession  of  considerable  power ;  and  they  naturally  trana 
Vol.  IL— S 
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[erred  to  fhose  new  guides  the  profound  aubmission  and  reverence  which 
lUey  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that  religion  whicii  they 
baa  forsaken.  They  deemed  (heir  persons  lo  be  equally  sacred  with  then 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  clei^  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  every  question  relating  to  their  owji  character,  their 
function,  or  their  properly,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  differenr 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicaled  (his  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  ol 
cases,  that  tiie  greater  part  of  those  affaire  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litigation,  was  drawn  under  the  cc^nizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 
£ut,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laiiy  to  suffer  these  usurpalions  wilboul 


murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessarj'  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  eslahlishmeni 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  guide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clei^.  They 
"'   "     " e  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason,    "whatever 


.  .  i  rage  of  b 

I  by  them.  Upon  the  maxims  of  Ihat  excellent  s;^tem,  they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
directed  by  fixed  and  Icnown  hiles,  the  forms  of  Iheir  courts  were  ascer- 
tained, and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  consistent  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  Iheir  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  Iheir  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  ^ould  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprisn^,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
apfwar  raoie  equal  and  just  than  Uiose  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  alt  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according  to  the  former,  eveiy  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of  laws.  The  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats, 
left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  oiwitnesses.  Any  error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  bavon  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremedial, 
because,  originally  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal ; 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  Ihroi^b  all 
which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  bj' 
Ihal  authority  wbi3i  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
ihree  g^reat  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
gested improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  .or  the  safeguards  of  private 
property,  are  contrary  (o  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxima  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence  known  m  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
kirrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  tite  decisions  in  these  courts,  men 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  ot 
(he  baiotjs,  or  of  attempiins  to  reform  them  [24]. 
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Vn.  The  revival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law 
co-operaied  with  tlie  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing:  more 
just  and  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Among  the  calamities' which  the  devastations  of  Ihe 
barbarians,  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  biought  upon  mankind,  one  of 
the  greatest  was  their  overturning  the  sj-stem  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  gx)vern  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  allogeflier  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  Theynad  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  wnicn  fhev  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wiierever  they  settled,  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  ihe  inhabitants  of  Europe  die- 
nilied  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twell^ 
century,a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  lime,  (he  slate  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  Ihe  ideas  ol 
men  so  much  enlai^d  and  in.proved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, during  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  tneir  ancestors  could  not  com- 
prehend. Though  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment, as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  specu- 
lative science  ;  though  they  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
beauty  and  eleganceof  classicaj  composition ;  they  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  Jaws,  in  which  the 
manj-  points  most  interesting  t    n     k'  d  ttl  d    vith  discernment, 

precision,  and  equity.  All  ra  f  I  It  rs  t  d  d  th  ew  science  with 
eagerness  ;  and  within  a  few  y  ais    li      ih    d  y  of  the  Pandects, 

professors  of  civil  law  were  pp  t  d  wh  t  ght  t  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  liaving  such  II     f        d  1  t      t  dy  and  to  imitate 

were  immediately  perceived.     M  oo        tl  y  w       acquainted  with 

fixed  and  general  laws,  perc  d  th  d  t  g  f  them,  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  judges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  undertaking;  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  oi 
the  twelfth  cemuiy,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system;  Ihe 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlai^d  and  methodised  ;  and  the  loose  uncertain 
customs  of  difierent  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from  Ihe  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  an 
subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In 
others,  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  and  had  a  powerful,  though  less 
sensible,  influence,  in  improvil^  and  perfecting  them  [25]. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  change  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
aiid  of  extensive  effect.  They  gave  nse  to  a  distinction  of  professions ; 
(hey  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  difierent 
accomplHiments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
and  functions  which  became  necessary  in  society.*  Among  uncivilized 
nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the 
ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  inDitary 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple  ;  and  require 
10  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  dis- 

■  Dr.  Fetiiiuini'sEB97r>iiilieIti31oi/orCJvit3g^lv,  pari  iv.  sea. 
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charging  them.  This  was  fbe  slalo  of  Europe  during  several  cenlupies. 
Eveiy  gentleman,  born  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation  ;  he  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of.war;  even  his  exercises  and  pjistiraes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persorsoi 
noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such,  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionaiy  customs  which  time  had  confirmed,  and  Tendered,  respectable  ; 
to  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  accordii»  lo 
(he  laws  of  arms ;  included  every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  ajudge, 
found  it  necessaiT  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  info  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study, 
together  with  l<mg  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  ajid  illiterate 
nooles  had  neilber  leisure  nor  inclination  lo  undertake  a  task  so  laborious, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  Ibeu"  places 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  lo  the  discussion  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  T^ot  only  the  judicial  determination 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  slud^  and  application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men, 
to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looted  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  concerns,  naturally 
acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced  la 
honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of 
militaiy  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  digni^ 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  lailv,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  atiended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
charging them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  vulues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [36]. 

Vni.  While  irapTOvemenls,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  stale  of 
society  and  the  administratnm  of  justice,  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe, 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  ol'  chivalry,  which,  though  consideret^ 
commonly,  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravE^aiice,  arose  naturally  from  the  stale  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  veiT  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  peipetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy ;  durii^  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  adininistralion  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them 
The  most  effectual  protection  ^abst  violence  and  oppression  was  oflei) 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and.  generosity  of  private  peisons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enteiprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  talie  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pDgrims  in  Palestine, 
incited  others  to  declare  themselves  (he  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  of  inlidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  orJy  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors ;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
Irom  captivity  ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence  ;  to  redress  wrongs  and 
;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit. 
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Valour,  humanity,  courtesy, justice,  honour,  were  the  chiracferistic  qualities 
of  chivalrj^.  To  these  were  'added  religion,  which  mingled  ilaelf  with 
every  passion  and  institution  during;  the  middle  ages,  ana.  by  infusing  a 
large  proportion  of  enthusiastic  zeai,  gave  them  such  force,  as  carried  tliem 
[o  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  hj  a  loi^  previous 
discipline ;  thej  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solomnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous ;  eveiy  person  of  noble  birlh  courted  that  honour ;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  inatitntiort,  in  which  valour,  gallantly,  and  religion,  were 
ao  strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
martial  nohJes;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War 
was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the 
ornament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most 
amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  fo  punish  them.  A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  engage- 
ment, became  the  dislinguishuig  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because 
chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most 
delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these 
qua! itiesyjogether  with  the  high  distinctions  and  prerogatives  confdfred  on 
knighthood  in  every  part  of  Europe,  inspired  peisons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  with  a  species  of  miiitaiy  fanaticism,  and  led  them  toectra- 
vagant  enterprises.  But  Ihey  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthwied  by  every  thing 
(hat  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  esploita  of  those 
romantic  knighte  who  sallied  forth  in  truest  of  adventures,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.  Perhaps,  the 
humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  ot 

Sallanlry,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which 
istiiguish  modem  fiom  ancient  maDnere,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, but  by  its  eflfecfs  has  proved  of  gi-eat  benefit  to  mankind.  The  senti- 
ments which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the 
vigour  and  reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  declbe.  Some 
considerable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  following  histoir,  resemble  the 
advenhirous  exploiia  of  chivalry,  rather  tliaa  the  well-regulated  operations 
of  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personages,  whose  charac- 
ters will  be  delineated,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
Francis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
acciiraplished  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterpiisii^  genius 
of  cbivaliy  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The 
fame  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  splendid  actions,  so 
far  dazzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  deparled  on  some  occasions 
frem  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  ol 
piowess  or  of  gallantry  [21]. 

IX.  The  prepress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
introducing  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans, 
Uiough  they  had  lost  that  correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions 
of  their  ancestors  standards  of  exctUence,  and  models  of  imitation  forsuc- 
ceeding  ages,  still  preserved  their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.    But  rude  barbarians  were  so  iar  from  being  struck 
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with  any  admi  .'ation  of  these  unknown  accomplishments,  that  they  despised 
them,  Thfiy  were  cot  arrived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  those  facul- 
ties ol  the  human  mind,  which  have  beautf  and  elegance  for  their  objects, 
begin  to  u'ifold  themselves.  They  were  strangers  lo  most  of  those  wants 
and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  tlie  merit  or  utility  of  tlie  Roman  arts,  IheydestrOTed 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  inditstiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsiohs  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  laaa^  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  m  every  kingdom 
which  tney  established ;  It^elher  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  ieisure ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  Europe, 
during  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  igTiorance  which  has  been  aiready 
described.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro 
duced  great  alterations  in  society.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  began  lo  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  communicate  to  ali  the  members  of  society,  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and 
from  personal  security,  the  humanmind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  dicTmt  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  'iccupafions  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  mrmerly  incapable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelflh  century, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakenii^  from  that  lethargy  in  which 
it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  ohsen-e  it  turnii^  with  curiosity  ana  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powers  of  imagination  attained  some  ifegree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  much  eKercised  in  specuJative  or  abstract  disquisition 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosophers.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  describe  with  force,  when  they  h?ve  made  but  little  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.    But,  unhappily  for  literatui-e 


tors,  deviating  from  this  course  which  nature  points  out,  plui^ed  a 
into  the  depths  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  ihei 


quests.  But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumptioi 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  tc 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un 
able  lo  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essentia!  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  W 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented  thgm 
selves,  and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi 
nite  train  of  bold  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  fiist  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wrong  turn  to  the  minda  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  ihcy  had  so  loig  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted  f. 
revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  had  receiveC 
histruction,  or  derived  their  principles  of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  l^iese 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  phi 
losophy  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  and  frivolous  su(;tletT.     Misled  by  tlieit 
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^uidesj  the  jstrsons  who  first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze 
of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its  naturji 
range,  and  to  produce  such  worica  of  invention  as  might  have  improvcrf 
their  taste,  ana  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cultivating  those  arts 
which  embellish  human  life,  and  renderit  comfortable;  they  were  fettered 
by  authority,  fhejweie  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
force  of  their  g^eniua  in  troecuiations  as  unavaifii^  as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-ifirected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with 
which  men  puRued  those  uninvitir^  studies,  was  astonishinp;.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  ^e,  with  more  zeal. 
Schools,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
m  eveiy  cathedra!,  and  almost  in  every  Monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and 
iinirersities  were  erected  and  formed  into  coniraunities  or  corporations, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  A  regidar  course  of  studies  was 
planned.  Privileees  of  great  value  were  conierred  on  masters  and  scho- 
lars. Academical  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schools  alone  that  superiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learnii^,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  tliere  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  be5ng  as  exten- 
sive as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  them.  The  Latin  toi^^e  was  con- 
secrated by  the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  hooka  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  The 
learned  alone  were  admitted  info  the  (emple  of  knowledge ;  the  ^aie  was 
shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in  their  former 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  Uiough  science  was  (bus  prevented,  during  several  ages,  from  dif- 
fusing itseirUirough  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ; 
the  progress  vhich  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 
Ereat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  iiito 
Europe.  The  ardent,  thoi^h  ill-judged  spirit  of  in()uiry  which  I  have 
described,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interestii^. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soften 
(heir  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues;  peculiar 
to  people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [2!l]. 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  poliiihing 
the  manners  oT  die  European  nations,  and  in  establishii^  amor^  them 
order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  tne  original  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  ao  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  (hat 
they  rest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil, 
or  with  what  thejf  can  add  to  these  by  thfeir  own  rude  industry.  They 
have  no  superfluities  lo  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
suoplr.     Every  I'.ttle  c'jminuoily  suhsistiiio'  o"  ''«  "'"n  domestic  flock,  and 
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satisfied  with  it,  ia  eiflier  jttle  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it,  or  at 
variance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  he  considerably  improved, 
and  ma,ay^  provisions  must  he  made  for  public  order  and  personal  securily, 


before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  place  between  different  nations,  . . , 
find,  accordingiy,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  ir. 
Ihe  Empire,  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  united. 
Europe  was  broken  i'  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  cee- 
turies.  Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  the  communication  was 
rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  tt^ether  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  l?ss  foimidable  than  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  naacquainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their  com motli ties  [29]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contnhuted  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  different  nations. 
The  Italians,  by  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  oi 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  iu  their  own  country  considerable  relish 
for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious,  manufactures  of  Ihe  East.  They 
communicated  some  knowledg;e  of  thefie  to  the  countaies  contiguous  to 
Italy.  But  thii  commerce  Lemg  estremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cru- 
sades, by  leading  multUudes  from  every  corner  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  East  and  West,  which  sub 
sisted  for  two  cenlunes ,  and  lliough  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
conquest  and  not  commerce  ,  though  the  issue  of  theui  proved  as  unfortu 
nale,  as  the  motives  lor  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic ; 
tlieir  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown,  were  both  beneficial  and 

fermanenf.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  tlie  great  cities  hi 
laly,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  tcgclbei 
with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  independent 
communities.  Thus,  in  every  state,  there  was  foraied  a  new  order  ol 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  projiet  object,  and 
upened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  coaii deration.  Soon  after 
tlie  cJose  of  tfie  Holy  War,  tiie  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  wliich, 
by  render!^  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adven- 
turous, facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought 
thein  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  territories 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  ann  carried  them  on  with  great  wgenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplanted  from  warmei 
climates,  to  which' they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  pecuiiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  furnish  (he  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  eslended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia,  or  pro 
duced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  people  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acouire  some  taste  for  an  elegance 
m  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  aespised  by  them.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  agea 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mev 
chants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  govemments.  They  enjoyed  extensive 
privileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  barbarous  lawt 
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nonoemmg' strangers,  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
Ihe  carriers,  the  manufaclurers,  and  the  hankers  of  all  Europe, 

Wliile  the  ItaOians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating  trade  with 
such  industry  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  toe  North 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations  around  the 
Baltic  weie,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 
their  piracies,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hambui^h,  soon  after  they  began  to 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  league 
of  mutuaf  defence.  They  deriTcd  such  advantages  from  this  union,  that 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  ot 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
whichslretchfrom  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined 
in  the  laraous  Hansealic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  tnat  its 
alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 
The  members  of  this  powerful  association  formed  the  first  systematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  bj;  common 
Uw9  enacted  in  their  general  asaemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  diiferent  towns,  the  most  eminent  oi 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  staples  in  which 
their  commerce  was  rMTuIarly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought 
tiie  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchangeii  Ihem  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseafic  merchaots  disposed  of  the  cai^oes  which  they 
received  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
theereat  riveis  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  regular  intercourse  openeij  between  the  naiions  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  made  them  sensibie  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind,  that  il 
excited  among;  the  inhabitants  of  llie  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
incarryingonthe  two  ^reat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne- 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  haoi!  of  in- 
dustry, which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent,  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discerned 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  ot  England  endeavoured  to  escite  a  spirit  of 
industry  amoi^  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,,  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  country,  were  so  litlleattentive  to  their  commercial  inletestSi 
as  hardly  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
furnishea  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
regulation  of  trade,  Edward  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  England,  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
towards  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the  highest  rank 
among  commercial  nations. 

mi.._  1 r gjjij  of  intercourse  between  nations,  hon 


inconsiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
progress  durii^  the  last  and  pi'esent  age,  seems  wonderfully  great,  when 
wt  compare  it  with  the  stale  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  efiects.  Commerce  fends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  whicbmainlain  distinction  and  animosity  between 
nations.  It  softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  aU  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  m  eveiy  state  an  order  oi 
citizens  bound  by  their  interest  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity. 
VoL.II.-6 
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As  soon  as  Ihe  Miramercial  spirit  acquires  vigour,  and  begins  to  Min  an 
ascendant  in  anj  society,  we  discover  a  new  genius  in  i|g  poficj,  its 
alliances,  its  ivars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proofs  of  this  occiir 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  Ihe  Hansealic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  (he  period  tinder  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  cotintries  of  Europe,  they  succes- 
sively turned  their  attention  (o  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  manDErs, 
which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  natious  [30]. 


View  of  tlie  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  the  Command 
of  the  Mational  Force  requisiie  in  Foreign  Operations. 

Such  are  the  eients  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  lo  introduce  regular, government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  lariouB  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  (he  slate  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  th^  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
Iheir  settlement  m  their  new  conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  had 
made  towards  order  ind  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  sUil  far  from  having  attained  that  stale,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  (he  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perserei'ance  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  fo  act  not  by  the 
dislant  objects  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  affect  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelii^s.  The  insults  of  an  enetny 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens  emulation  ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  eveiy  great  enterprise  requires  jprevioua  concert  and 
101^  preparaticai,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  slrei^th,  but 
the  absolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example  ;  the 
irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  pwDvinces  of 
his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  summon,  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kic^doms  of  Europe,  in  me  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter  ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent,  but 
no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government,  is 
enabled  lo  avail  himself  of  the  whc^e  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  it 
m  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  openiiffi' of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  the  poulical  constitution  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  (hese  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
iat^ed  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  bj'  successful  encroachments  on  thp 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authorny 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  though 
much  improved  hy  Ihe  various  events  and  regulations  whicb  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  every  countiy,  a  ni. 
body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstandiiig  !h^ 
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expedients  employed  to  depress  Ihein,  walched  all  tlie  motions  of  tiiel- 
sorereign  with  a  jealous  atleiition,  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and 
either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise,  or  obstructed 
Ihe  execution  of'  Ihem. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary 
supplies  on  the  good-will  of  his  suhjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparii^  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  mconsiderable,  the  armies  wbith  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  were  unlit  for  !oi^  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  being  aole  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arras,  and  to  military  sub- 
ordination, by  regular  discipline,  raonarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  thev  were  bound  toremain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  fvom  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  hfeld,  than  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  (he  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution any  great  and  arduous  enterprise.  The  strei^th  of  an  army,  formed 
either  fw  conquest  or  defence,  lies  in  infantry.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  Jegions,  consisting  chiefly  of  infanby,  the  Romans,  diuii^ 
Ihe  limes  of  the  republic,  were  inaebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
descendants,  foigetiing  the  ii^titutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  fer  altered  Uieir  military  system  as  to  place  theb  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined  impetuosity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  fool,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  Ihem.  These  nations,  so<hi  at^er  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests,  uninstiucled  by  Ibe  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  effeminacy  of  theii' troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
'with  ease.  Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  mitifaiy  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scomirg  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at.  being  distinguished  from  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  during  peace.  The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the 
frequency  of  toumamenis,  in  which  kii^bts,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splendour,  displayli^  amazing 
address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavaliy  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Ihe  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the  iield  hut  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  he  would 
have  deemed  dercgaloiy  to  his  rank.  The  cavdry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  75ie  BcUile,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 
The  infantry,  collected  from  the  drM:s  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  worse  disciplined,  was  almost  ofno  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kiiigdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  Ihey  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
&om  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, as  might  lead  Ihem  to  form  any  r^lar  syslem  of  public  security. 
They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  Irom  uniting  in  confederacy,  or 
from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
balance  of  power,  as  should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority, 
which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  independence.  During 
several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  considered  them 
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selves  as  separate  societies,  scarcely  cnnnected  Ic^ether  by  any  common 
interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  other's  affairs  or  operations.  An  ex- 
tensive commerce  didnotafford  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  pene- 
trating into  the  schemes  of  eveiy  different  state.  They  had  not  ambassa- 
dors residing  constantly  in  every  court  to  watch  and  give  early  intelligence 
of  all  its  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
arms.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  injury  or  insult,  thought  themselves  interested  in 
any  contest,  or  sound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 
Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  Euro- 

fiean  states,  during  (he  two  last  centuries,  must  pirile  the  history  of  Europe. 
ts  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  info  one 
gieal  system,  so  closely  united,  that  each  holdine-  a  determinate  station, 
me  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  influence  (heir  counsels  and 
regulate  their  measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifleenth  century,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  thfe  affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  inteiwoveii  with 
each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  great  events  and  revolutions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith- 
standing: the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendcrirg  one 
— ■■ —  'T—  master  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  which  cr— 


be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  fonaed 
in  order  to  guard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  Dukes  of 
BuTgundy  and  Bretagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain 
neutral,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  than  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
una&cted  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contending  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  by  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  engaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  ijroper  attention  to  that  important  event. 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  arti- 
fices and  intrigues,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any 
of  the  poweriul  monarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  Jo  their  quarrel,  oi  to  avad 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  during  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  airy  incapacity  of  aisceming  (heir  ^political  consequences. 
The  power  of  judging  with  s^city,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the 
portion  of  men  in  every  a^e.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  different 
kinffdoras  of  Europe  aurii»  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticiflax  interest,  negligent  ol^  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method 
of  securing  both.  If  they  did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system,  which  teaches 
modern  politicians  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant.dangers. 
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wliitli  prompts  them  to  check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  fcrmidable 
power,  and  whicb  renders  each  sfate  the  guardian,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neighoours,  this  was  owing  enljrely  to 
such  imperfections  and  disorders  in  the  ciril  goYeroraenl  of  each  country, 
aa  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  of  affeirs,  and  (heir  own  ohservation,  miist  have  suggested. 

But  during;  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  various  events  happened, 
which,  by  gpiving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  rendered  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  exteosive 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  affairs  of  different  kiiffidoras  becoming  mon. 
frequently  aa  well  as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  graduall; 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  v/eie  insensibly  pr; 
pared  for  forming  a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve 
such  a  balance  oT  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
It  was  during  (he  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  this 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was  then,  that  the 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of  Ihe  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  salutary  and  exten- 
sive than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a  capital  object 
'n  (he  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  affaiis  in  Europe,  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories, which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  of  France, 
While  the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulenl 
provinces  in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  mhabitants  was 
bound  to  follow  their  standard,  an  Et^lish  monarch  considered  himself 
rather  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held. 
The  kings  of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  schemes  and 
operations  by  an  adversary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  English  were 
always  at  hand,  ready  to  oppose  Ihem.  They  disputed  even  their  right 
to  theit  crown,  and  being  able  to  penetrate,  with  ease,  into  the  heart  of  me 
kii^dom,  could  arm  against  them  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were 
natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  and  over 
awed,  could  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Heniy  V.  of  Ei^and,  happily  for  France,  and  not  unfortunately 
for  ills  own  country,  delivered  the  French  from  the  calamihr  of  having  a 
foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a  long  minonly, 
the  cussensions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid 
conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a  favourable  oppor- 


tunity  of  recoverii^  the  territories  which  Ihey  had  Josl.  The  native  v; 
of  the  French  nobility  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence  by  a  auu- 
posed  interposition  of^Heaven  in  their  behalf ;  conducted  in  the  field  by 
ekilfij!  leaders ;  and  directed  m  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  favourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  in  Franccj  and  reduced  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais,  and  its  pettv  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
dominions,  (he  kii^s  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength. 


be^an  to  form  bolder  schemes  of  inferior  policy,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ope- 
rations. They  immediately  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who 
b^an  to  fix  their  attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance 
of  which  tbey  fully  perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the 
advantages  which  it  derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguitr  of  its  territories, 
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as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  influence 
in  Europe,  and  was  (he  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alarm  to  lh« 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  incrpase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  &om  it.  A  cireumofance 
attended  the  recoveiy  of  these,  which,  though  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  contributed  not  a  little  lo  give  additional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  elibrls  of  that  monarchy.  Duriig  the  obstinate  singles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  me  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Annies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-anned  cavalry,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  tne  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  effective  force,  as  became  requisite  durii^  these  lengthened 
contests,  the  liings  of  France  look  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of 
[nercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  loreiga  countries.  But  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinary  service,  these  adv^enlurers  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upoc  any  prospect  of  accommodation;  and 
having  been  little  accustomed  to  tlie  restraints  of  discipline,  they  frequently 
turned  their  arms  against  the  country  which  they  had  been  hired  to  defend, 
and  desolated  it  with  cnielty  not  inferior  to  that  oi  its  foreign  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  military 
subordination,  would  have  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furnished  princes  vtilh  the  means  of  executing  entei^ 
prises  to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repi^nanl  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  priviWes  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  tliat  during  several  centuries 
no  monarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.  availinghimself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  tenor  which  such  a  lormidable 
enemy  had  lef^  upon  (he  mmds  of  his  subjects,  eicecuted  that  which  his 
predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  other  troops  fA.  D.  1445], 
retained  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  ot  sixteen  thou- 
sand iofantiy.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these  ; 
he  stationed,  them  in  dilrerent  places  of  llie  kirgdom,  according  lo  his 
pleasure  ;  and  appointed  the  ofliceis  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  they  were  taught  lo 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  lo  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
(he  vassabwhom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  war, 
surfi  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  arm^  was  no  loi^r 
estimated  solely  by  (he  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet, 
ihe  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
loi^r  afibrded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^ined, 
and  conquests  made,  chiefly  by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  mill 
tary  tenants,  Ihough  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  accordii^  to  ancient 
irirm,  were  conddered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  Ihe  Iioops  with  which  they 
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acted;  and  were  vJewed  wilh  contempt  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 
viftoroua  and  steady  operations  of  reeular  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  VII.,  by  esfablishine  the  first  slanding 
army  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  !ta  af&irs 
and  policy.  By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
(nililary  force,  y/hich  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  in-port- 
ance,  a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  thai  part  where 
its  power  seeined  lo  be  most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  Ibis  body  of  regular  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours,  either  in  attack 
or  defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  lo  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradually  became  the  only  military 
ibrce  that  was  emploTed  or  trusted.  It  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  ana  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  disciedit  and  to  annihilate  all  oilier  means  of 
national  activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
military  force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  cariy  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first 
who  effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  liad  long  circumscribed  the 
rOTal  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limiui,  and  had  rendered  all  the 
efforts  of  the  monafchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred 
lo  undermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France 
The  wealth  and  properly  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
long  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obfiged  to  maintain  with  the  English. 
Tiie  exlraordinaiy  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  country  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for 
tunes  of  some  great  families.  As  almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom 
was,  in  its  turn,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  werfe  exposed  to  the. 
de]>redafions  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenary  troops  which 
their  sovereigns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pajr,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  still  more  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insurrections. 
At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  government  havira;  forced  their  kings 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and  sudden  alterations  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  other  payments  fixed 
by  ancient  custom,  sunk;  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  of  a  fief  were 
reduced  for  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded.  During  their  con- 
tests with  the  Ei^lish,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  every  station 
where  danger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  gainea,  many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fiefs, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them;  were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs,* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which 
he  w'ished  lo  depress,  Charles  VII.  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  wiUi 
England,  made  several  efforts  towards  establishir^  the  regal  prerc^ative  on 
yie  ruins  of  the  anstocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
many,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  in  i«coverit^  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and 
caution.  Such,  however,  was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquiied 
by  the  prt^ssof  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
or  the  nobility  diminidied,  that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made 
innovations  of  gre;,t  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  eslab- 
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lislied  that  formidable  body  of  regular  troops,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
but  he  was  the  fiiat  monarch  of  France,  who,  by  his  loyal  edict  [A.  D. 
1440],  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general  of  the  kingdom,  levied 
an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevEuIed  lijiewise  with  his 
subjects,  to  render  several  tases  perpetual,  which  had  formerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By  means  of  al] 
these  innovations,  he  acquired  such  an  iDcrease  of  power,  and  extended  his 
pren^ative  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  being  the  most 
dependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to 
possess,  durii^  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages.* 

The  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles  began  to  execute,  his 
son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  with  greater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  thione,  bis  reign  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  render  bis  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  stranger  lo  every  principle  of  integrity,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  fiense  of  honour, 
or  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
thai  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it  with  a  persevering  industry,  and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit,  from  which  no  object  could  divert, 
and  no  dan^r  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  from  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  oi  trust.  These  were  his  only  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  tliem ;  while  the  nohles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
favourites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow 
a  court  in  which  they  appeared  without  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  Ihey  remained  unem- 
ployed and  forgotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  nobles  of 
less  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  direction  of  affairs, 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  tod^rade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  members  of  it  to 
the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them, 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  bis  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  b^oi^ed  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exemjited  ;  they  were  tried  by  fudges  who  had  no  right  (o  lake  cognizaiKe 
of  their  actions  ;  and  were  subject  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  regard  to  (heir  birlh  or  condition.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shea  by  the 
bands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons, 
and  carried  about  in  ci^es  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority, 
which  seemed  to  have  huaibled  or  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the 
nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  ^t  self-pre- 
servation might  at  last  teach  tliem  to  uni  te^  dexterously  scattered  among  them 
the  seeds  ofdiscoid;  and  industriously  fcmented  those  ancient 

•HiMfflfB  de  France  piitVpllr  el  VillBtetjlom  iv.331,  itc.DeO.  mm.  ivi.  Kl. 
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(jpimeeti  f!ie  great  families,  which  fbe  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation, 
natural  to  the  feudal  government,  had  or^inallj  kindjed  and  still  kept  alive. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  the  arts  of  intngue,  all  the  mysteries  and  refine- 
ments of  his  fraudulent  policy  were  employed,  and  with  such  success,  tha 
at  a  juncture  which  reauired  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  union,  the  noblea  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  oi 
resentment  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 
As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  pnvileges,  he  added  to  the  power 
and  prerc^ative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body 
of  soldiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disaffected 
subjects  Qcald  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regukr  troops 
which  his  father  had  raised,  but,  besides  augmentii^  Iheir  number  con- 
siderably, he  took  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  formidable  inianlry  in  Europe.*  From  the  jealousy 
natural  to  tyrants,  he  codided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
demoted  instruments  of  oppression,  and  the  moat  faithful  guardians  of  Ihe 
power  which  he  had  usurped.  That  they  might  he  ready  to  act  on  the 
gboilest  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  hia  teign,  kept  a  considera- 
ble body  of  them  encamped  in  one  place.t 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  deiray  the  expense  of  this  addi- 
tional establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
enterprises  which  (he  restless  actiylty  of  his  genius  prompted  him  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed,  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general,  which  he  was  careful 
not  only  to  retain  hut  to  extend,  enabled  him  lo  provide  in  some  measure 
for  the  increasing  chaiges  of  government. 

What  bis  prercgatiTe,  enlaiged  as  it  was,  could  not  fumiah,  bia  address 
procured.  JHe  was  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  those  great  assemblies,  in  which  (he  feudal  policy  had  vested 
Ihe  power  of  grantmg  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  the  fatal  art  of  beginnii^  their  attack  on  pubUc  liberty,  fi^ 
corrupting  the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.  By  exerting  all  bis 
power  and  address  in  influencing  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  andby  various  changes  which  be  artfully  made 
ill  the  form  of  theii  deliberations,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of 
these  assemblies,  that,  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  properhr  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  lamely  subservient  towards 
promoting  the  most  odious  measures  of  his  reign.J  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  hounds  to  his  exactions,  lie  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  his  father,  but  made  great  additions  lo  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  appeared  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries. § 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pos- 
session of  Rousaillon  b^  purchase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  thu 
will  of  Charles  d'Anjou ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  be 
seized  with  a  strong  hand  Burgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  a  single  reign,  France  was  formed 
into  one  compact  kingdom,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XI 
not  only  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nuble^  but  established 
a  species  of  government,  scarely  less  alisolate,  or  less  terrible  than  eastern 
despotism. 
But  fetal  as  his  administration  was  lo  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
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authority  whicii  he  had  acquired,  the  tesources  of  which  he  became 
master,  and  his  freedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  hifl  jjlans  as  well  as  m 
executing  Ihem,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enteipiising.  Louia  nego- 
tiated in  all  the  courls  of  Europe ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his 
neighbours  ;  he  engaged,  either  as  principal,  or  as  an  auiiliaiy,  in  every 
great  transaction;  his  resolutions  were  prompt,  his  operalions  viKorous  ■ 
and  upon  every  enieigence  he  couW  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer 
fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobility,  have  exerted 
tbemselvea  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  long  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  ejtample  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviling  not  to  be  imitated  by 
other  princes.  Heniy  VII.,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  oi 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  own  prercgative,  by  breaking 
the  power  of  the  nobifily.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  underlook 
to  execute  if,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  VII, 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  i(, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Louis  XL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  againal  the  Enslish,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  had  established  himself  so  firrnly  in  tiie  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  eveiy  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  eveiy  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
way.  Bui  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  popular  faction 
was  read^  every  moment  to  talce  arms  agamst  him  ;  and  after  lot^  civil 
wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposii^  kings,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authorily  had  been  so  much 
relaxed)  ana  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautions  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  effects.  By  his  laws,  permitlii^  thf 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  espose  them  to  sale  :  b] 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  thosi 
numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbu 
lent;  by  favourirg  Ihe  rising  power  ot  the  commons;  by  encouragiof 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  hy  securing  lo  his  subjects,  during 
a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessjngs  which  flow  from  the  arts  oi 
peace  ;  hy  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigourj  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmitted  lo  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one  o( 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  the  eloiy  (hat  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessarf  lo  keep  long  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  adminislration; 
and  (he  address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  eveiy  incident  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobililv,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerc^ative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authonty,  as  none 
oT  their  predeceesors  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
sliall  be  explained  in  another  place,' prevented  llieir  attaining  the  same 
powers  with  the  kin^  of  Franc*  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
constitution  longer  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities  suoolied  the  defect) 
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''f  lliejr  prerogative,  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages 
■^"hicli  tiiey  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations, 
iviiich  were  veiy  extensive,  wJtli  extraordinarv  vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlarging  tbe  Iwundaries  of  prerogative, 
and  taking  such  steps  towatds  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting 
vi-ith  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  called  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  Ihey  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  of  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  all  the  considerahle 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensilily  interwoven  with  each  other;  and 
s^at  political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
Of  universal  altention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro- 
ducing this  chaiEe  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Buigundy 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  the 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of 
mariying  her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  wnich  his  restless  ambition  was  continually 
forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention  ;  and 
all  the  advantages  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  'hat  lime,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
were  perfectly  understood.    As  soon,  then,  as  ihe  untimely  death  of  Charles 


1  (he  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  5],  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  it 
^  2  were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves  deeply  in 
teresled  in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whon 


she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XIj,  trom  whose  kingdom  several  of  tlie  provinces  which  she  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembered,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  (lie 
frontiers  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  pi-oposition  he  should  maKe,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a 

Erincess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  bis  crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
lood  of  France.  There  were  only  two  proposition^  however,  which  he 
could  make  with  propriety,  Tho  one  was  the  marriM;e  of  the  dauphin, 
the  other  that  of  toe  count  of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  tne  blood,  with  the 
lieiress  of  Burgundy.  By  the  former,  he  would  have  annexed  all  her 
territories  to  bis  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re 
spectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But'lhe  great  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  heii^  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old ; 
tiie  avowed  resolution  of  tiie  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  might  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
liberties ;  together  with  their  dread  of  failing  under  the  odious  and 
oppressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  wnich  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  tte 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Maty  having 
discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  ihe  count  of  Angouleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid,  esta- 
blishment lor  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
nave  extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  o, 
France.  But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
ci'ooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  waf 
obvious  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  Iv 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the 
means  of  condacting  aifairs.    Fram  this  principle,  no  less  than  from  his 
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unwillingness  to  agjrrandize  any  of  his  own  subjecfs,  or  from  his  desire  ol 
oppressitffl  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  he  haled,  he  neglected  the 
course  wEich  a  prince  ies3  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  ann$,  master  of  those  pro 
vinces  which  Maiy  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his 
concfuesls  into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting 
continually  on  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting 
this  plan,  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industiy,  and  exhibited  siicb 
scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelly,  as  are  amaziM;  even  in  Ihe 
history  6f  Louis  Xl.  '  Immediately  upon  Ine  death  of  Charles,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  arid  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted 
the  leading:  men  in  the  provinces  of  Buigundy  and  Arlois,  and  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  ihe  frontier 
towns  by  bribing  the  governois ;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  _  He  negotiated  with 
Maiy ;  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
ihem  her  most  important  secrets.  H^  carried  on  a  private  coirespondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  lefters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfidy,  broiKiht  them  immediately  lo  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministeia  had  done, 
they  beneaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
securing  the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
in.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marri^e  between  their  sovereign  and  his 
son  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  The  illustrious  birth 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Mary,  while,  irom  the  distance  of  hia 
hereditary  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  bis  revenues,  his  power  was  so 
inconsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Loms,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  diis  noble  inheritance.  By 
this  acquisition,  the  foundation  oi^the  future  grandeur  of  Charies  V  was 
laid;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  most  i.  .midable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  the  interior  force  of  France 
and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  aims,  and  checked  the  prepress  of  bis  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  expe 
diiion  of  Charies  VUl.  info  Italy  [A.  D.  ■1'494].  This  occasioned  revolu- 
tions no  leas  memorable  ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  system,  which  were  more  immediately  peiceived ;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts ;  and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests 
more  closely  together.  '  The  mild  administration  of  Charles,  a  weal:  but 
generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,  bad  depjissed 
and  almost  exfinguished.  The  ardour  for  military  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  dia- 
tingruish  his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  While  he  was  uncertain 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account  of  his  crimes,  than 
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eminent  for  his  abilities,  determined  his  choice.  Ludovico  Sforza,  having 
limned  the  design  of  deposit:  his  nephew  [he  duke  of  Milan,  and  of 
placing  himself  on  the  ducal  forone,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combination 
of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the  injiued 

Eriucf,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  that 
e  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
king  of  France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing 
his  own  intentions,  he  Ittboured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  fo  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  m  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right 
to  that  kiiKdom  claimed  by  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that 
sagacious  monarch,  though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
otwhich  Charles  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kingdom,  over  which  another  prince  reigiied  in  tranquillity ;  and  uniformly 
declined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son, 
more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  ia  this  enfer^ 
pn'se ;  and  contemning  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun- 
sellors, prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  he  reckoned 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  father  bad  transmitted  to 
him  sudi  an  ample  prenwalive,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
kingdom.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do 
njinions,  by  his  prudent  marri^e  with  the  heiress  of  Brelagne,  which 
rendered  him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  forces  which 
he  thought  sufficient;  and  SO  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  bis  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificii^  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
restored  Rous.sillon  to  Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
in  Artois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  hisfoiy, 
that  the  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  amuiu- 
nition,  and  warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modern 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
Ihem.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  loi^  period,  undis- 
turbed by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  formed  a  system  with 
respect  to  Iheip  aOairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  Older  to  adjust  the  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of  (he  different 
states  info  which  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  e%aged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  n^otiations  with  each  olher,  which  ihey  conducted  wiUi  all  (he 
subtlety  ofa  refining  and  deceitful  policy.  Their  contests  in  the  field, 
when  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  darker  which 
now  impended,  they  had  recwirse  to  the  arts  ivhich  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But  thb 
proviiffi^  ineffectual,  their  bands  of  efferninate  mercenaries,  the  only  military 
force  that  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service 
were  ternfipd  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shniok  at  its  approach.  The 
impeluosiiy  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  iFresislibfe.  Florenct, 
fisa,  and  'Jlome,  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced.  The 
prospect  Oif  Ibis  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
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panic  terror,  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  frigiit. 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  fram  the  same  pusiltanimuus  sijirif.  A  ttiiid 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  aa  soon  as  the  enenry  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
irontiers.  Charles,  after  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps, 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  pn^tess  througn  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  ofNajiles,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  eveiy  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition,  thai  must  be  conadered  aa 
the  fiist  groal  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  eEfects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  than  its  success  had  been  aslonishlr^.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
resist  (he  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  (o  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  ;ivas  at  the  head  of  such  a 
raarlial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  mi^ht  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  oJ  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  the^  had  recourse. 
While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreamily  of  future 
conquests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  poweriul  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported hy  the  eiuperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  kii^  of  Aragon.  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  Ihera  all,  awakened  Ciiarles  from  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  hut  in  relumii^  to  France. 
An  array  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  Frencli,  with  a  dariiK  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  body  and  gained  a  victory,  which  opened  to  tbeir  monarch 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them  ;  and  the 
political  system  «i  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  before  his 
invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
Inslnicted  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  ol 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  bad  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  I'^ulate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  tbeir  own  country.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preventing  any  monarch  &om  rising  to  such  a  deffiee  of  power,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty  ;  and  had  manifested  the  imporbnce 
uf  attending^  to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  .1 
proper  distribution  ofiiowec  among  all  the  members  of  the  system  into 
which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostDe  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII,  and  the  ambilioij  of  Ferdinand  of 
Araffon,  earned  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  history 
commences,  the  raamtajning  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  me  con- 
tending parties,  became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  otlier 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  piogress  of  that  intercourse  between  nations,  which  has 
(inked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together  and  can  discern  the 
cperalions  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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lemote  and  contingent  aangers ;  and,  in  war,  haa  prevented  rapid  and 
dt-sfrucfive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  effect  of  the  operations  which  ihe  great  povvers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy,  They  contributed  lo  render  general  such  a 
charge,  as  the  French  had  begun  !o  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obliged  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  lo  put 
the  militaiT  force  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  oi 
France,  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  irom  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  pay,  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Charles  VIII.  marched  info  Italy,  his  cavahy  was  entirely  composed  of 
.hose  coiiKianiea  of  gendarmes,  embodied  by  Charles  VH,  and  continued 
ij  Louis  aI.  ;  his  iiuantiy  consisted  partly  ot  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
ind  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplmed  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
Ihese  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  BlacK  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarclis 
made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
niilitaiy  force  which  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  (he 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenaiy  troops. 

This  innovation  jn  the  military  system  was  quickly  followed  by  anofiier, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing.  Thearma  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  frodi 
those  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  lore  and  violent  sirugvles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  those  of  otiier  considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy -armed 
cavalry,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen 
tlemen  residii^  in  their  country,  at  tliat  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  lo  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  oi 
(acin^  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
in  infantry ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstandii^  the  shock  oi 
eavaiiy,  lliey  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour ; 
Icgether  with  ioi^  spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  oi 
alteiice.  They  formed  them  into  large  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  front  tc 
tlie  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  oti  the  solid 
strer^lh  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  m  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Bu^undian  gendaimerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  eveiy 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
efect  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  long-  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  the  glory  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  with 
such  hieh  ideas  of  fheii  own  prowess  and  cwisequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  become 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mereenaries,  and  began  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infanfiy. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  bus 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  foniis 
them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

The  French  monarchs,  thoi^  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difBcultv. 
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I  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Iheir  people  fo  subordin'ition  and 
disciplioe  ;  and  were  at  such  painstoreiidertheit  national  infanfry  respect 
able,  that  aaearly  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentjeineuolhigh  rink 
had  so  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  tjwl 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to  employ  any  othei 
than  their  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipline,  hul  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  tbeir  batlalions ;  and  thus  formed  that  famous 
body  of  infantry,  which  durine  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  was  the  admiratioi) 
and  terror  of  all  Europe.  Trie  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavalry,  and,  in  imitation  of  tbeir  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, brought  Itie  strength  of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  hare  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  every 
country,  and  belter  fitted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preserving 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements 
m  the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense 
witli  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  miiitaiy  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some 
neighbouring  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  espense  of  war  was  extremely 
moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 

greatest  military  operations.  But  when  Ilalj^  became  me  theatre  on  whidi 
te  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiorly,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creafirg  deniands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  every 
kijigdoiii.  The  pn^ress  of  ambition,  however,  was  sO  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  lo  establi^ 
funds  proportional  lo  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned, 
Wlien  CliarleH  Vlll.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support,  qf  govemnient,  that  before  he  reached  the 
froafiera  of  Italy,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  Lis  extensive  prerj^aUve  gave  hiui  the  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  lie  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  fo  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
him  to  continue  his  march.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sulficient  sum, 
without  consenting  to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two 
iivres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received-t  We  may  observe  the  same 
"on  bet- 


disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  i 
lemporaries.  From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasii^ ;  and  ilurinc  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  eveiy  state,  as  would  nave 
appeared  enormous  at  (he  close  of  the  fifleenlh  century,  and  gradually 
prepared  Uie  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem  times 
The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  re^n  of  Charles  V.  that  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambray.     To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  lerri- 
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tones,  was  the  olg'ect  of  a!l  the  powers  who  unitfl  -n  this  confederacy. 
The  civil  cocstitutioti  of  Venice,  established  on  a  finr,  basis,  had  suffered 
no  considerable  alteration  for  several  centuries  ;  during'  whidi,  the  senale 
conducted  its  affairs  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous, 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  uniform  consistent  spirit,  which  gave  that 
commonwealth  great  advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and 
measures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or  the  per- 
sons who  administered  it.  By  these  uninlermilted  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  valour,  the  Venetians  enla^d  the  dominiomof  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy;  while  their  estensive 
commerce,  the  useful  and  curiwis  manufactures  which  Ihey  carried  on, 
together  with  the  lai^  share  which  fhey  had  acquired  of^the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  fhe  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 
The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  env^  by  fhe  greatest 
monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the 
mag;nificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  in  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  H.  whose  ambition  was 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  against  fhe  Venetians, 
and  'endeavoured,  by  applying  !o  those  passions  which  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.  By  working  upon  fhe  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concun'ence  with  other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my 

fravince  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  fhe  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
urope  had  ever  beheld,  against  those  haughty  republicans. 
The  emperor,tbe  king  of  France,  fhe  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  fhe  princes  ol 
Italy  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ; 
but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  .there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
course  of  their  histoiy,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  tlieir  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
fhe  republic;  and  (he  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Juliusseizedall  the  towns  which 
they  held  in  fhe  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns 
of  which  they  had  got  possession  on  fhe  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
Vitan  dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  od 
the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with- 
out one  ally,  sunk  from  fhe  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandoned  ail  their  territories  on  the  continent;  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 

This  rapid  success,  however,  jttoved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  Ihey  were  engaged  in  seizii^ 
f heir  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jea]pusies  and  animosities  revive,  as 
soon  as  they  had  a  prospect  of  dividii^  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  of  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them;  fhe  spuit  natural  to  their  councils  returned;  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  firmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection  ;  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  bv  well-limed  concessions  m  their 
favour  ;  and  at  length  dissolved  fhe  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commonwealth  to  the  bnnkof  ruin. 

•  Heliani  nrEUo  apud  GolOaBlum  in  yoViU    Imperial,  p.  980 
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Julius,  elated  wifli  beholding  the  effects  of  a  league  which  he  himsell 
had  planned,  and  imagining  Ihat  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take, conceived  the  idea  ot'  expelling  eveiy  foreign  power  out  of  Italy, 
and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  tcwards  executing  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  enterprisii^  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the 
French,  who,  on  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  (he  Italians,  tii an  anj' 
of  the  foreigners  who  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  countiy.  By  hia 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  on  most  of  the  powers,  whonadjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  king  of  France, 
their  former  alljy;  and  engaged  Heniy  VIII.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  Iheir  operations  by  invading  France, 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  fonnidable  and  unexpected  con- 
federacy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on,  during 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  wilh 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  ejileni 
of  his  operations  ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with  per- 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessaiy  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thirg 
wiiich  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towrs  in  that  dutchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  duriiK  this  bu^  period,  and  the 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly^  increased  that  intercourse  among;  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  m  the  fiiJeenth  cenlurv ; 
while  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  tne 
distant  expeditions  which  Ihey  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  Ihem  to  esert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  preceding 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  histoiy  will  exhibit,  as  weD  as 
[he  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  whkh  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  imprcjement  in  the 
internal  admbistration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  Be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
Accordingly  the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  in  great  and  interesting  events. 


SECTION  III. 


View  of  the  PoMcal  ConAttio^  of  the  priiudpal  States  in  Europe,  at  tht 
ccanmtncement  oflht  stxieenth  Ccntvry. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  in-luence 
of  v/hich  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to 
improve  internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
gpfierc  of  their  activity,  by  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
wilh  which  foreignioperationsaie  carried  on;  nothing fartherseems requi- 
site for  preparir^  mv  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  History  of  Cliarles  V.  but  to  girw  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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considerable  part  during  that  period.  For  as  the  inslilutions  and  events 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
tesecnble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
Me  same  path,  and  by  nearly  equs.1  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occasioned  a  difference  in  (heir  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  Ices  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexph'cable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countries,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  Ihe.ir  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they 
might  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
respect  to  these,  as  are  sutScient  to  convejf  to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  hbtory, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
political  slate  of  each.  It  is  from  bis  knowledge  of  these,  that  (he  reader 
must  draw  those  jirinciples,  which  will  enable  Dim  to  judge  with  discern- 
ment, and  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country,  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  whicli  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessaiy 
lo  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

^t  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarcliies,  which  occupied  tiici  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  stales,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  doTninion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  is  nothi^  similar  either  in  ancient  oi 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  oi 
government  was  establislied.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  leasi 
considerable  by  the  eslent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  Tliey  derived,  perhaps 
some  degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence, 
nut  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Rome  had  soliMig  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  thai  account  entillea  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but 
during  several  ages  (hey  received,  and  even  claimed,  nothit^  more.  From 
these  numhle  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well 
directed  arabidon,  that  they  established  a-spiritual  dominion  over  the  mind 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe 
dience.  Their  claim  of  universal  .jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church  , 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  lo  the  genius  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion.  But  on  these  foundations,  tne  superstition  and  credulity  oi 
mankbd  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth. .  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  delhroired  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  ciowns ;  absolved 
ubjects  from  the  obedience  "due  to  Iheir  sovereigns ;  and  laid  kingdoms 
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under  interdids.  There  was  not  a  strite  in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
disguiefed  hy  their  ambition.  There  was  not  a  throne  which  liiey  had  not 
shaken ;  nor  a  prince  who  did  hot  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanline  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it 
on  (he  ruins  of  all  civilauthority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed 
such  a  decree  of  temporal  power,  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  most  estensive,  and  most  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontifls,  formidable  at 
a  distance  ;  but  they  were  petlv  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  had  early  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  tenitory  by 
arts  similar  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  dwiation  from  Constantine,  and  of  ano- 
ther from  Charlemagne  or  bis  father  Pepin,  Ihey  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  mese  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  lo  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
oi  territory  which  they  had.  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  prbces  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy,  had  seized  the 
government  of  di&rent  towns ;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  terriloiy  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  pel^  lords  ol 
this  kind,  who  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestip  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilaled  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  (he  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  (he  twelfth 
century,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  "  That  as  the  function  ol 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisoiclion ;  but,  according;  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  (he  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people."*  This 
doctrine  being  addressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cleiCT  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  lo  exercise  power,  tney  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  nad  felt  most  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiaslical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentimenis  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
(he  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  lo  ore 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
with  the  name  of  37ie  Patrician.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  wiih 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  daigerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  findii^  all  his  endeavouis  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  exfteme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men,  was  mortaJiy  wounded  in  the 
fray.t  Diiring  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscnhed  within 
such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  seimle. 
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Entrcathments  weie  made  upon  the  papal  sovereigntj^,  not  only  by  !he 
osurpafions  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people. 
During  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  popes  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  AT^;non.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  had  given  laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  delegated  authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed 
the  govemmeiil  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  papal  mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  immu- 
nities. Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  being  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzo,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  popu- 
lar eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  they  drove  all  the  nobility  out 
of  the  city,  established  a  dernociatical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  tnis  new 
system ;  though  the  goverament  of  Home  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
form ;  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdiction : 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spint  of  independence 
among  the  nobililyi  in  circumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregory  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pontifS,  accomplished  those  great  things  which 
rendeitd  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  bv  the  force  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
di^aa  of  Iheir  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  effect  of  their  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those 
uaurpeis,  who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  "These  were  long  unsuc 
cessful.  But  at  last  Alexander  VI.,  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flag! 
tious,  subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  ^eat  Roman  barons,  and  ren 
dered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dommions.  The  enterprising  ambi 
tion  of  Julius  II.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patri 
mony  of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  fern 
poral  princes.  Their  territories,  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  were  of  grealei 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  they  drew  laree  contributions  from  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rendered  ibem  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vig^oroos  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Every  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habit, 
ecclesiastics  were  so  formed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  suiik 
in  that  of  the  profession ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  the  order-  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated, 
and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration,  the  popes  followed  no  such  uniform  or 
consistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  oT  affairs, 
occasioned  a  variation  both  inobjectsandmeasures.  As  few  prelates  reached 

»Hi.     Vila  6e  CoJa  di  Eienzo,''iip.  MntaL  !Anliq!'liaL  vol.  iii.  p^'SBO,  &c.    Httt  de  Nic.  Bien^' 
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the  summft  of  ecclesiastica!  dtgnity  unliJ  Ihey  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanenf. 
Every  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period,  during  which 
he  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  aggrandize  his  owu 
family!  and  to  attain  his  private  ends ;  and  it  was  oflen  the  first  busiixMS  of 
his  successor  to  undo  alt  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he  had 
established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported ita  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  Iheir  temporal 
aSaiTS  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  al!  their  measures  were 
more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
If  was  in  the  papal  court  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science  ;  ana  during  (he  sisteenlh  century,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  in  which  i(  mifrhl  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  oi  Iheir  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes 
from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  from  takings  the 
command  in  person  of  the  miiitaiy  force  in  their  dominions,  Ihey  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  ottensive 
or  defensive,  they  trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  couH  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life ;  present  advantage  was  what  Ihey  chiefly  studied  ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  iheir  object.  They  erected,  perhaps, 
some  work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontiticale  , 
they  found  it  necessary  at  some  limes,  to  ealablish  useful  institutions,  iri 
or^r  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  sulDJects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
woise  governed  than  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  which 
are  peculiar  lo  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  not  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  slate  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their 
operations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  lo 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes, 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  ll 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head 
of  the  church  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  estremity.;  they  listened  eagerly  lo  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Their  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontifls  who  filled  the  papa(  throne 
about  the  beginnii^  of  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy,  to  engage  in  schemes 
seemingly  the  most  extrav^ant.  They  (rusted,  that  if  their  temporal 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facility  and  with  hoiiour.*    But  when  popes  came  lo  take  pari  more 

'The  niBTinerlDicbich  Louis  XII.  of  France  undeKooh  nntl  catrled  on  trnr  sgoinEl  Julius  n. 
was  lawful  10  lake  arms  SEiin"'  i  Pnpe  who  had  wantonly  kindlert  war  to  Enrobe,  ard  ivhoin  npi 
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frec^uenfly  in  ILe  contests  among^  princes,  and  lo  engage  as  principals  or 
auxiliaries  in  erery  war  iindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  far  Iheir  sacred 
character  began  to  abate;  and  strikii^  instances  ■will  occur  in  the  following 
liislory  of  its  being  almost  totally  esfinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see, 
was  moat  connecteQ  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com- 
monwealth, during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  centuir ;  the 
singular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small  isJes  of  the  Adriatic  gull ;  ana 
the  more  singular  form  of  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  11 
we  view  (he  Venetian  government  as  calculated  for  the  older  of  nobles 
alone,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent  j  the  deliberative,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  distributed  and  adjusted, 
thai  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if 
_we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  sulgect  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodges 
a'i  power  in  the  hands  of  a  lew  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
course,  timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  alraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged 
among  ihem  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  they  employed  them  in 
manufactures  and  in  navigation,  hut  never  admitted  Inem  into  the  troops, 
which  the  stale  kept  in  its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over 
file  army,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty  ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pSced  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Italian  CondoUieri,  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  wai',  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  diflerent  slates.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  whict 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers,  prevented  their  placii^ 
entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac 
companied  Ibeir  army,  when  it  look  the  field,  wil'h  the  appellation  of  Pro- 
veditori,  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  limes, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checkea  and  controlled  hjm 
in  all  his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  militaiy  institutions,  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
nobles  excluded  from  military  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic security,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  lo  be 
seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kii^s.  When  the  Venetians 
so  far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquests,  the  fatal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
league  of  Carabray,  convinced  Ihem  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  oi 
making  violent  efforts,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
constitution. 
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It  is  not,  however,  by  its  mililaiy,  but  by  its  naval  aiid  commerciai  power 
dial  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
lalter  constituted  the  real  force  and  neives  of  the  stale.  The  jealousy  of 
governinent  did  not  extend  to  this  department.  Nothing  was  apprehended 
ftom  this  quarter,  that  could  prove  formidable  lo  liberty.  The  senatra 
encouraged  (he  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  Thej 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  then 
country  by  their  industry.  They  added  !o  its  dominions,  by  the  valoui 
with  which  Ihey  conducted  ttn  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source'  of  opuJencf;  (o  the  Venetians 
Alt  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commo 
dities  of  the  East,  but  for  various  roanuiactures  fabricated  by  them  alone 
or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  this  extensive  commerce,  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies, 
as  concealed  ^ose  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  raentioned;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such  ai'mies,  as  were  not  only  an  ovei'match  for 
the  force  which  any^  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were 
sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  powerful  monarchs  beyond 
the  Alps.  Durit^  its  stru^les  with  the  princes  united  against  it  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
^c,  would  be  deemed  considerable  ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  to 
him,  and  the  emperor,  eager  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maximilian  Ae  MiyitByiess,  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian 
It  partook  as  much  of  democratica!  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  arbtocratica]  rigour.  Florence,. however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it.  The  vast 
wealtii  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  acquired  by  trade,  t<^ether  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosmo,  gave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  hii 
countiymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  popular  government  were  preserved, 
though  the  various  departments  of  administration  were  filled  by  magistrates 
distinguished  by  the  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he 
Was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  comcndnweahh  ;  and  in  the  station  trf  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authority.  Cosmo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants  ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fil^eenth  century,  the  political  stale  of  Florence  was 
extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsisted, 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  con- 
tended warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family 
to  assume  the  direction  of  theii  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been 
foimerly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
concurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  puttii^  the 
military  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  Condotiieri 
or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  toolc  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereign^  of  the  island  (A 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  were  estabhshed  in  the  same 
fonn,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  ihe  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  liad 
considerably  increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolerable. 
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ThK  succession  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  infemipted  or 
altered,  and  so  many  princes  of  foreign  blood  had,  at  different  periods, 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  had  lost,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  atlacbraent  to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well 
as  that  reverence  for  dieir  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con- 
tributed lo  set  sonie  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
royal  prercgative  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretendere 
to  the  crown,  being  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the.m,  and 
on  whose  supjjort  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  they 
atffimented  then-  privileges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  conniyed  at  their 
boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  prince,  who  held  bis  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towanls  extending  his  own  power,  or  circumscribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  ol 
any  inEurope,  and  the  aulhoritj^of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Though 
Ferdinand  1.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy :  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  be  might  crush  it 
at  once  bycuttingoff  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  among 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  lo  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
cruel  actions  recorded  in  histoir  [A.  D.  1487]  ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
nevertheless  more  exasperated  than  humbled  "by  their  measures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  ol 
the  malecontent  nobles  was  still  so  fonuidable,  that  to  these  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  wit!t  which  Charles  Vlll. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naplea.1 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  ijpon 
these,  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  [A,  D.  1254].  Upon 
the  death  of  (be  Emperor  Frederick  II,  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we 
may  believe  contemporary  bistorianSj)  and  by  that  crime  obtained  pos- 
session of  it.|  The  popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suabta,  i»t  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to 
excite  against  bim  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  the  sceytre  out  of  bis 
hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis  kic^  of  France, 
undertook  this;  and  he  received  from  the  popes  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  the  holy  see.  The  count  of 
Anjou's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  batlie ;  and  he 
took  possession  of  Ibe  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charies  sullied  the 
glory  which  be  had  acquired,  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of 
the  bouse  of  Suabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Neajjolilan  crown.  That 
gallant  young  prince  asserted  nis  title,  to  the  last,  witli  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  after  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Manfred's  only  daughter, 
his  heir;  and  throwing  bi8  glove  amon^  the  people,  he  entreated  mat  it 
might  he  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by  which  be  conveyed  all  bis 
rights  to  him.5  The  desire  of  avei^ing  the  insult  offered  to  royalty,  by 
tfe  death  cf  Conradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition,  in  prompting 
Peter  lo  take  arms  in  support  of  (he  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From 
that  period,  during  almost  two  centuries,  Ibe  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
more  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  mtwe  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
history  of  almost  any  other  kii^om,  monarchs,  sometimes  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  line,  and  sometimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.    At 

*  GlannnnE,  tgok  oriij.  chap.  2.  TDl.  ii.  p.  4J0,  Sec  t  GiMinone,  fb.  p.  414.  t  Slruv.  Com. 
Hbi.  Oerni.  1. 461.    •Slannono,  book  xvlil.  <£>p.  v        $  Ibid,  book  xti.  cfiap.  4.  ^  S. 
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length  the  jirinoes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  obtained  such  firm 
(loaaession  of  this  long  disputed  inherilaoce,that  they  transmitted  it  quietly 
to  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  thej 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rightsand  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  lo  hia  successoi's  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIIL,  as  I  havt 
already  related,  crossed  (he  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  wilh  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  liiat  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The 
rapid  jjrogress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  which 
he  enjoyed  the  fruils  of  his  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.    Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Ara- 

fonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
im.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince, 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  aod 
agreed  lo  divide  his  dominions  between  them  [A.  D.  1501].  Frederick, 
■inabJe  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
m  power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies.  ButGonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  exer- 
tion of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Captain,  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory ;  stripped  the 
French  of  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his 
other  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  Ihat  whi«i  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  Jhe  political  constilulion  or  interior  government  oi 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remarkable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  lo  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire,  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  loi^  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  lo  great  emi 
nence  among  their  fellow- citizens  of  Milan,  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
empire  m  ItalyJ  fA,  D.  1354] ;  they  were  created,  by  another,  dnkes  ai 
Milan  [A.  D.  139&] ;  and,  tt^etber  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  Gef.fi  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  the 
calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  hiin  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  or  the  children  of  this  marriage,  mairied  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,itwa9atipuJated  thai,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the 
family  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
VaJentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,    That  event  took  place.    In  the  year 

•  Glannone,  book  iivi.  oh.  S.  t  droits  iet  Eola  de  Ftanco  au  Eo);auine  de  SIclle.  Mem.  d< 
S  Le'jBiii.Cod.Jui'Gsm.'Di^oin  701.1.157'  '    ^  '*'"   '    "' 
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1447,  Philip  Maria,  tlie  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Viaconti,  died. 
Various  competitors  claJmea  the  succession.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans, 
pleaded  his  right  to  it,  founded  on  the  marriage  contract  of  his  iiiolher 
Valentine  Visconti,  Alfonso  kios  of  Naples  claimed  it  in  consequence  of 
a'  will  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  conteiMed  that, 
upon  the  extinction  or  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned 
to  the  superior  lord,  and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Empire.  The  peo- 
ple of  Milan,  smitten  with  the  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed 
amotK  the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and 
Batabfished  arepublican  form  of  government. 

But  during  the  struggjje  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none  of  Ihem  apprehended 
any  danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  sonof  Jacomuzzo  Sforza,  whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  Condottieri,  havii^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  had  married  a  iiatural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Uj)on 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy,  which 
he  supported  wilhsuch  lalenfs  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
throne.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing 
his  subjects  to  forget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions 
quielly  to  his  son  ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  pand-uncle  Ludovico,  surnaraed  th^  Moor,  who  took 
possession  of  the  dutchy;  and  his  right  lo'it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
ture of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 

Louis  XI.,  who  look  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  poiilical  abilities  of  Francis  Siorza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection 
with  Charles  VIII.  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
the  family  of  Orleans  continued  to  Tie  dormant.  But  when  the  crown  of 
France  devolved  on  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  aaserie'd  the 
rights  of  hia  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  support  them.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  in  the  sjiace  of  a  few  days.  The  king,  clad  in  tne  ducal  robes, 
entered  Milan  in  triumph  ;  and  soon  ailer,  Ludovico,  having  heenbctrayed 
by  the  Swiss  in  his  nay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France,  and  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sino;ular  revolutions  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed  on  the 
ducal  fhrone,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 
[A.  D,  1512.1  But  his  successor  Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  ii]>on 
the  tarone,lie  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese  ;  and  his  right  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more  just 
than  that  of  any  other  :omp«titor. 

It  is  unnecessary  tc  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  of 

f'overnment  in  Genoa,  Parma,  MoQena,  and  the  other  interior  states  of 
taly.  Their  names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history. 
Biy,  the  powerof  these  stales  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  then- 
fate  depended  little  upon  their  ovni  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  they  underwent,  were  broi^ht  about  rather  by  the  operations  of 
the  princes  who  attacked  or  defended  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 
their  internal  constitution. 
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Of  tbe  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  fte  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  thv, 
most  tonsiderable  ;  and  as  it  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  V.  a» 
wel!  as  the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  weahh,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understanding 
*he  Iransactions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  form  of  government  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  other  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  tiiere 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  ffie  same  course,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  prepress  a  sudden  slop  was  put  by  the  invasion  oi 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa  [A.  D.  712.1  The  Goths  codd  not 
withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  countiy  in 
vphich  Ihey  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the 
manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  fliai  love  of 
ele^nce  and  splendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among 
their  subiecfs. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
lefuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  fhey  comforted 
4iemae!ves  with  eTijoying  lie  exercise  of  tne  Christian  religion,  and  with 
maintaining  the  authority  of  their  ancient  laws.  Being  joined  by  many 
of  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  out 
npon  the  adjacent  seitiements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties ;  but  venturing 
only  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisfied  with  plunder  ana 
revei^e,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By  degrees,  their  atrenelh  in- 
creased, their  views  enlaiged,  a  regular  goyemment  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While 
they  pushed  on  their  attawts  with  the  unremitting  ardour,  excited  by  zea] 
for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their 
country  from  oppression :  while  Qiey  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Mo;(rs 
gradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebtfed 
for  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  ;* 
(hey  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their  countrymen  in 
Africa :  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  kingdoms  ;  the 
arts  which  they  cultivated,  tc^efher  with  tiie  lusury  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  relaxed,  in  some  measiree,  the  force  of  their  miliiary  institutions,  and 
abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  TheMoors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  gjreat  resources.  According  to 
the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries  of  almost 
uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Christian  arms  {1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 

Eeriods,  and  under  different  leaders,  each  fOTmed  Ih^  territory  which  he 
ad  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  mto  an  independent  stale.  Spain 
was  divided  mto  almost  as  many  separate  kit^doms  as  it  contained  pi'O- 
vinces  ;  in  each  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
osuaj  events  of  intermarriages,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  inferioi 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  moni  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon.      At  ler^Eb,  by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinand 

'  Jos.  SiiD,  Aiisemaiin!  HislnT.  ItaL  Serlploiea,  vul  iii.  p.  13S. 
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and  laibella,  the  former  tte  hereditary  monarch  of  Aragon,  and  the  latter 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  affection  of  her  subjects  [1481], 
all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  perind,  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
regular  and  uniform  appearance  ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  he  traced  with 
certainty.  Notwithstanding  the  singular  revolution  which  the  invasion  ot 
the  Moors  occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  beinff  so 
long  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  bj_  the  Vanoals 
ana  Goths  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  ia  every  province  which  the  Chris- 
tians recovered. fram  the  iVIoora,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  form  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobility :,  and 
the  same  power  esercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  kii^- 
dom.  Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  thb  permanence  of 
the  feudal  iDstttutioos  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
wkicli  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pre- 
served their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
from  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
concerning  property  and  government  these  customs  were  totally  repug- 
nant. Even  among  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors, and  consented  to  become  their  subjecls,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  (heir  religion,  their 
laws  concerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administerii^  justice,  and 
Iheir  mode  oflevying  tases.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making 
proselytes,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenete,  and  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  pecu- 
liaiity  in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometeu  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
which  the  Moors  had  of  reconcilin^he  Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was 
owiiK-  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in  Spain  survived  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  form  of  government  into  that 
country.  It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  particulars,  thit  the  Christians  must 
have  found  it  eitremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  government  on 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spam  which  they  wrested 


their  ancestors,  that,  wishing:  to  see  Ihem  completely  restored,  they  v 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  -former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  Ihough  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 
which  characterize  if,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Aragon, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  kmgdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
them'trom  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prert^ative, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kingdom,  was  circumscribedj  in  Spain, 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost 
to  nothing.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and 
extended  so  far,  as  to  border  on  absolute  independence.  The  immunities 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
ing more.  Such  a  slate  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
ill  adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  l^sslature  so  improperly 
balanced,  produced  internal  disorders-  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which 
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rose  beyond  ibe  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the  feudal 
government.  The  whole  fenor  of  the  Spanish  hislory  confirms  the  trulh 
of  this  observation  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  lo  which  the  genius  oE 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vkour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediale  dread  of  flie  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more 
frequent  insurrections  against  the  government  of  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  country.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  rights  of  tne  people,  at  other  times  with  moi« 
elevated  notions  concerning  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  ccmmon 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kii^dora  of 
Aragtm,  the   impatience  of  the   people   lo  obtain   (be  redress  of  Iheir 

Srievances  having  prompted  them  lo  lake  arms  against  their  sovereign, 
obn  II.  [A.  D,  1462],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  declared  him  and  his  poslerilj  lo  be 
unworthy  of  the  ih  o  e  *  and  endea  oured  to  establish  a  republican  form 
of  government  o  de  o  secu  e  he  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
after  which  they  asp  ed  t  Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  indignation 
of  the  Caslil  an  nob  1  y  a  a  st  tl  e  eak  and  flagitious  administration  of 
Henry  IV.  1  a  g  led  them  to  conb  e  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  Che  p  leges  belon  n^  to  t}  e  r  omer,  the  right  of  tiying  and  of 
passing  senten  e  on  the  seen  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  be  as  publ  c  and  sole  a  ti  e  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobiiity  of  then  rarlj"  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1455]  ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  piain,  without  the  walla  of  the  town  ;  an 
image,  representing  the  king,  was  sealed  on  a  tbrolie,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
hj  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
ot  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  article  of  Qie  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  Ihe  bead  of  the  image ;  at  the  cVise 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentif  snatched  the  sword  of  justice  'lom 
its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headloi^  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  kii^  of  Castiie  and  Leon  in 
his  stead. I 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  bave  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  pre^red  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary 
proceedings,  or  (o  acquiesce  m  them. 

In  Aragon,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Corles  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com 
posed  of  four  different  amis  or  members.  The  nobility  of  the  first  rank  j 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class ;  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  Corles,  if  we' may 
eive  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  cliurch, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  .§    No  law  could 
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pass  in  this  as*emb!y  without  Ihe  assent  of  eveny  single  membef  .vho  had 
a  r%hf  to  vote.*  Withoul  the  pennission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  he 
imposed ;  no  war  couJd  he  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded  j  no 
money  could  be  coined  j  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current 
Bpecie.t  The  power  of  reviewing  Ihe  proceeding  of  all  inferior  courts, 
the  privilege  of  in9j>ecting  every  department  of  administration,  and  the  right 
of  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  address  the  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress ;  they  demanded  it  as  ttie 
birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  liberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.J  This 
sovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  eveiy  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  convolted  from  tliat  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorf^ue  or  dissolve  if 
without  its  own  consent;  and  the  session  continued  forty  days.§ 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  Ihe  royal  prerogative,  nor  wiilii^  to  commit  the  sole 
guardiacship  of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  stales-general,  and  parliaments,  in  which 
the  other  feudaJ  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Ar^onese 
had  recourse  lo  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  Jusliza 
or  supreme  judffe.  This  m^strale,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  tlie  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza.was  sacred, 
his  jwwer  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
with  implicit  deference.il    An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 


royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  appointed  by  the  barons 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judgi 


by  the  barons  wiihm 
eal  was  made  to  him. 


to  proceed,  take  immediate  cc^mzance  of  the  court  himself,  and  r 
the  party  accused  to  the  Mamfestaiion,  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  but  ^  nis  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  eSect  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  regulatii^  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  thejustiza,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ou^t  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  aufliority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  kind's  ministers  iivm 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  tiie  Cortes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharg'ed  the  duties  of  this  hieh  office ;  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  sub 
Sect  [il].-^ 

It  IS  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeiation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  beloi^ing  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hunSs  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarclis  should  know  and  feel 
this  state  of  impotence,  to  which  tiffiy  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  their  soverefen,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accoji 
pamed  with  professions  ofsubmission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath, 
in  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
"  We,"  said  thejustiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  bis  high-spirited  barons, 
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"  who  are  each  of  us  as  g^ood,  and  wto  are  altogeUier  more  powerful  than 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  governmeTit,  if  j;ou  maintain  our  rigiili 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not,  not.  Conformably  to  tbis  oalh,  they  established 
it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  ii  lie  king  should 
violate  their  rights  and  privil^es,  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disdaim 
bim.as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  ahealhen,  in  his 
place.*  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  singular  constitution 
of  government  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32l.  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  tcey 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  at 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  oj  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  peopk  would  abandon  it, 
and  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  !o  some  more  fruitful  region, f 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government, 
as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  thai  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to 
the  king,  but  with  a  prercgative  extremely  limited.  The  l^islalive 
authority  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the 
dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly 
of^the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  witli  the  constitution.  Tne  members  of  the  three  different  orders, 
who  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  b^  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  law^  and  of 
redressii^  grievances,  belonged  to  Ibis  assembly  :  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  kiiffi;  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  business  relative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  "ery  early  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 
and  credit,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  otner  orders  ot 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  eslremely  respectable  in 
the  Cortes  [33],  The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  in 
the  slate,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.  Upon  the  death  of  John  I. 
fA.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  lo  govern  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  his  son.  It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen,  and  of  aeputies  chosen  by  the  cities  ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and 
^ndees  of  the  first  order.J  But  Ihoug^h  the  members  of  communities  in 
Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  placed  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  thoi^h  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a.  considerable  snare  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwiUnstandine'  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  ciown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  nigh.  There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Europe  more 
distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
hold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy 
affords  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of 
their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  iSminish  their 
dignity,  or  to  abridge  their  power,  Evea  in  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  monarchs.  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank, 
hal  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in 
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the  royal  presence,  and  approached  Iheir  sovereigns  rather  as  equals  than 
as  subjects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies,  which  depended  on 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  king- 
doms to  which  they  were  annexed..  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobles  were  great;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentive  obserralion  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
parlous  eTenta  which  occurred  there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
ihe  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  hare 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometanagradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  foi  themselves. 
They  claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  and' their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
riloiy  of  the  prince  extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  seve- 
ral kii^oms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
Docesaarjr  to  conciliate  their  good- will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honoura 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion 
in  a  conc(uered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled 
out  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as 
raised  them  almost  to  sovereign  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
ol  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  bis  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  equals,  acted  as  such ;  andcouldnot  lookup  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monar- 
chies in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34]. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  esalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressii^  the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemr,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
obliged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fis  tneir  residence  in  places  of  strer^th. 
The  castles  of  the  barona,  which,  in  other  countries,  afforded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
in  which  great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  ivere  the  oi^ 
places  in  which  people  could  reside  with  arr^  prospect  of  safety,  lo 
this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  toe  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  took  the  field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  ^ears,  were 
the  capitals  of  little  states,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govern- 

Froni  those  concurring  causes,  the  numfaei  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifleentb  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  ana  (he  Low  Countries.  The  Moors  had 
introduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion. 
The  Christians,  who,  by  intermixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  arts 
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continued  to  cultivate  these.  Trade  in  several  of  the  Spanish  to^viia 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  vieour ;  and  Ihe  spirit  of  commerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  their  inliabitants.  as  the  sense  ot 
danger  liad  first  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu 
rope.  That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  affected 
equally  persons  of  every  condition,  wbo  flocked  thitter  promiscuously, 
in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  maktr^  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advant^e  than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons 
elected  as  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  offices  of  frost  and  digniiy  in  the  government  of  the  commumty,  were 
often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of 


such  conaderable  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  iustre  on  their 
stitueots,  and  pa  the  stations  wherem  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  impossihJe  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moors, 
without  some  other  military  force  than  thai  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavaliy,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  Ihe  privileges  of  the  nobles,  that  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  of  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cmes  ;  and 
their  kin^,  beii^  obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  thejn  for  aid,  found  it 
necessaiy  to  gam  \hea  favour  by  concessions,  which  not  only  estended 
their  immunifies,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. . 

When  the  iniliience  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spam,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  fo  aggran 
dize  cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fuliy  account  lor  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary 
consideration  to  which  Uiey  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [36], 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  the  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures and  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own  iurisdiction.  Their 
powder,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  Ihe  undertaking, 
that  their  effi)rts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profound  sagacity  iu 
concerting  hia  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  Ihe  nobility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  She  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  lo  reduce 
these  withh)  more  moderate  bounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  Ihe  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs, 

fiarticularfr  durmg  (he  feeble  and  profuse  reign  of  his  predecessor  Heniy 
V.  He  did  not  give  Ihe  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  nobfe 
hirfh,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order, 
to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
oilen  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  intervention, 
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and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
his  interest.*  He  introduced  a  deg^ree  of  state  and  dig-nify  into  his  court, 
which  being  little  known  in  Spam,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taught  (he  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradually  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
and  respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  militaiy  orders  of  St.  Jago, 
CalatraTa,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 
t'erdinaiid  greatly  augmented  tlie  revenue  and  power  of  Ibe  kings  of 
Spain,  These  ordera  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  of  St.  John  of  JerusaJem,  on  purpose  towage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and 
superstition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  on  those  holy  warnois,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  conaideiable  share  in  the  property  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  masterships  of  these  orders  came  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  of  (he  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [36l.  Ferdinand,  unwilling 
that  (he  nobili^,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  formidable,  should 
derive  suchadditional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  government 
of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  flieir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourf  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].  By 
addresses,  by  promises,  and  by  threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  tbb  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  ;J 
and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 
the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobilitjr,  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
takii^  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  sove- 
re^n  jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  baions  exercised  within  (heir  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openly  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  would  have  run  so  eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  darii^  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious  fem^ei'.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  ol  his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depreciations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  rage  -with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their,  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  de^ee.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
institutions  remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  if  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  were  the  chiei  sufferers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 
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self-preservation  forced  f  hem  lo  haye  recourse  to  an  exbaordinaiy  remedy. 
About  die  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of 
AragoQj  and  after  their  example,  those  in  Castile,  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  distingaished  fay  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  cerlaia  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
leried  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals  ;  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  Iheir  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbery, 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  tMopE 
of  the  Brotherhood,  was.  carried  before  judges  of  theu;  nomination,  who, 
without  paying  any  regard  lo  the  exclusive  and  Bovereign  jurisdiction, 
whick  "he  lord  of  tne  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  of  this  iVafernity,  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administralion  of  justice  was  restored ;  and,  t(«ether  with  it,  internal 
tranquillity  and  order  be^in  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmured  at 
this  saiulaiy  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachment  on 
one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
high  tone  ;  and,  on  some  octasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown, 
unless  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  notonly 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  police  of 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abric^e,  and  at  length  to  an- 
nihilate, the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  the  whole  iorce  of  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kinadom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  independent 
jurisdiction  of  tiie  nooility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37], 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlai^ed  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations 
of  the  royal  authonty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continued  to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spkin ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  among 
the  nobility :  and  though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
every  period  of  their  history,  prompted  tnem  to  support  Ferdinand  with 
zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  afford  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  reigned  over 
his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  aiiy  of  the  great 
monarcha  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  mairy  passages  in  the  following 
history,  that  durmg  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles 
V.  flie  pren^ative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

Tbe  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those 
of  Ae  other  feudal  kii^doms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  ol 
the  peculiar  mstitutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  v/s  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
mojiarchs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
'.ir^om,  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  ope 
ration,  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  steps  by  which  they  advanced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uncon 
trolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on 
[he  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  history  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  tbe  royal  prerogative  was 
very  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  lo  every  department 
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sf  government.  The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  re- 
dressing grievances,* of  conferrii^  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing 
judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  ever^  peison  and  to  every 
cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
race  of  kiM;3,  notwithstandii^  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
nation  continued  to  possess  estensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining 
which  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested  in 
them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignify  by  their  suffrage,  were  ac- 
customed regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But,  by  the  lime  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happered  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  affected  the  powerand 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority, 
in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled 
into  insigiuficance  and  contempt.  Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  formed  his  territory  into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towns  and  small  districfi,  and  the  great  officeis  of  the  crown,  had  ren- 
dered these  dignitjes,  which  originally  were  granted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Eacih  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particularly  the  privileges  of  dispeaiing  justice  within  their  own  domains, 
of  coinuig  money,  and  of  wagmg  war.  Every  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
terest. The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  theu  isovere^n,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughtf  uarons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  (hem  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acmowledge  its 
,-bligations  [38], 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  wmsider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  regulations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  every  part.  WiAin 
the  immediate  domams  of  the  crovni,  the  king  might  publish  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  lord. 
But  if  he  had  aimed  at  renderii^  these  laws  general,  that  would  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  indefiendeDce  of  their 
jurisdiction.  ,The  barons,  when  met  in  the  great  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enactuig  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kirgdom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  distinguished) 
lost  their  legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it.  From  that  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  extended 
no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settlirg 
of  the  r^ency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  the  presentlig  remonstrances  enumeratii^  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  durii^  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraorduiarf  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events,  which 
required  the  interposition  of.  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in 
France  were  not  frequent.  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their 
kings,  when  compelled  by  (heir  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recourse  t« 
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the  great  convention  of  their  people;  but  they  did  .not,  like  the  Diet  in 
Germany,  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Parliament  in  Enfflanil,  form  an 
essential  jnember  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powers 
was  requisite  to  give  vigour  and  order  to  governmenl. 

When  the  slates  of  Irance  ceased  lo  exercise  legislative  authority,  thp 
kings  began  to  assume  it.  They  ventured  at  lirsl  on  acta  of  legislation 
with  great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that  could  preven 
their  subject  from  hein^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Tliey 
did  not  3t  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  commana. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best;  and 
allured  them  fo  comply  with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  extendec^  and  as  the  supreme  Jurisdiclion  of  the  roya!  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kii^  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers  ;  ana,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
lury,  (he  complete  le^slatJve  power  was  vested  in  the  crown  [39]. 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
righlofimposingtaseswererenderedfewandeasy.  ThepeojjIe,accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  authority,  which  regu- 
lated points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  by  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
government,  and  canying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Loma  3fl.  first  ventured  to  exereise  this  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  (o  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

When  tlie  kii^  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can 
bo  exerted  in  government ;  when  the  rgtit  of  making  laws,  of  levying 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenanes  in  constant  pay,  of  declarii^ 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  ia  the  crown,  Ihe  constitution  of  the 
king;dom,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  kin^,  was  nearly  democraticai ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Eveiy  thing  that  tended  fo  preserve 
the  appearance  or  revive  tlie  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government, 
seems  from  that  period  fo  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the 
long  and  active  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  him  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  (axing  themselves,  whicii,  according 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  eveiy 
freeman 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerc^aljve,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
constitution  of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier 
against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  ciown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
Ihey  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
from  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
en^^ged ;  the  privilege  of  assuming  ens^ns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity : 
3  Tight  to  be  treatecTwith  a  certain  degree  of  deference  durii^  peace;  and 
a  claim  to  various  distioctions  when  in  Ibe  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws 
they  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pnireiple  equ  ,I1y  vigilant  in  guarding,  and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are 
to  thesoyereignlii  Rise  If  objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  Wherever  they 
stand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerog;aIive  ia  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despot  may  exterrainale  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsisis, 
and  its  ideas  ol  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 
_  As  in  France  Ibe  body  of  nobility  was  very  Duraeious,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  was  composed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
emmence,  to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  cneasure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
ci^ng  the  royal  prerogative  which  peculiarly  dLstinguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  inlermediafe  order  was  placed  betveeeir  the 
monarch  and  his  other  subjects ;  in  eveiy  act  of  aulhc8itj|  it  became 
necessaiy  to  attend  fo  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
thai  Ihey  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  established 
in  France,  unlaiown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monareliy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  though  uiiconfined  hy  any  legal  or  constitutional 
restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his 
suW&cts  entertain  concemir^  their  own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  fiance,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  lhe_ other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerc^live  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  ol  the  king^  of  France,  to  which  they  committed  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
'.which  have  been  mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  every  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  resort  Ihimer  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the'  Kin^om,  its  members 
acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor 
■was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  pailiament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  began  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  rec«icile  the  minds  of  their  people  lo  this 
new  exertion  of  prert^ative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  .approved  of  and  registered  there, 
before  they  were  puhlidied  and  declarea  to  be  of  authority  m  the  king- 
lorn.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
Ihe  kingdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  Stales  General  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  aJfaii's  of  ^vemment,  and 
frequently  regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  deelam^  war,  in  con- 
cluding peace,  and  in  otlier  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  great  deijository 
of  Ihe  laws,  and  by  the  unilbnii  tenor  of  its  decrees  established  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  ivere  considered  so  sacred,  that 
even  the  sovereign  power  of  the  uiutiareli  durat  not  venture  lo  disregard  or 
to  violate  them.  The  membei's  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neilhei 
possess  legislative  authority,  nor  can  be  considered  as  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  themselvi.<s  of  llie  reputation  and  tnliucncG 
which  they  had  acquired  amoj^  tlieir  coKiiliymen,  in  order  to  make  3 
stand  lo  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as^insl  every  unpreceileiited  and  e.ior 
bitant  exertion  of  tlie  pren^ative.    Tn  cveiy  period  of  the  French  history. 
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ihey  have  merited  the  praise  of  being-  the  virtuous  but  feeble  guardians  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  [40]. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  con- 
Eider  that  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  aerived  his  tille 
of  highest  dignity.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  com- 
plex body  at  the  beginniiK  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shaliaToid  entering 
into  such  a  detail  as  would  involve  mj  readers  in.  that  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, which  is  formed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of 
its  members,  their  inlerferii^  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussions  oi 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyeis  of  Germany,  with  reSpect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  stort  a  fimej 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began 
to  totter ;  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established 
two  great  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalsbip 
and  enmity  between  (hem.  But  the  princes  of  Ihe  race  of  Charlemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so,  degene- 
rate, as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  we!l  as  ample  territories, 
did  not  so  early  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  during  a  long  period, 
fiefs  remained  in  their  ongina!  state,  without  becoming  hePRoataiy  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  Ihe  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became 
extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reigned,  in  France  had  sunk  into 
such  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised 
the  r%ht  inherent  in  a  free  people  ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
electedConradcountof  Franconiaemperor  [a.  D.  911].  After  him  Henty 
of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Otnos,  were  placed,  in  succession, 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  suffrages  of  their  countrymen.  The  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising 
genius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to 
higher  power  and  pre-eminence.  Olho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  aimy  into  Italy  [A.  D.  952],  and  after  the  example  of  Charie- 
masne,  gave  law  to  that  counfiy.  Every  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  tiiem  by  his  sovereign  man- 
date. He  annexed  the  tingdom.of  Italy  (o  the  German  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesai  Augustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome,  aud  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  prerc^ative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  adaitional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility 
of  Gennany  bad  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  their  privileges  and 
jurisdiction.  The  situation  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  their  atternpts. 
The  vigour  which  Charlemagne  had  given  to  govennnent  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  of  hia  successors  was  such,  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  of  thai  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars 
in  whidi  other  emperors  were  et^aged,  obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  subjecte,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  only  to 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorize  them. 
Fiefe  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direc^  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  investiture  of  .them  waa 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  hy  female  heirs.  Every  baron  b^an  to 
""""-'-')  sovereign  juiisdiction  within  his  own  domains;  and  the  dukes 
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and  counts  of  Germany  took  wide  steps  towards  rendering  their  Jerrito- 
ries  distinct  and  independent  states.*  Tlie  Saxon  emperors  observed 
liieir  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But  as  thej  could  nol 
hope  to  humble  vassals  already  grown  too  potest,  unless  they  had  turned 
Ibeir  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  espedJions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  nol 
undertake  without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tions. Thejf  aimed,  however,  at  underminii^  their  power.  With  this 
view,  they  inconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  cle:^^,  in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  io  that  of  the  nomlity  in  any  future  struggle.t 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt. 
Under  the  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  whom  the  Ger- 
mans, by  their  voluntary  election,  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  a  new 
face  of  things  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibitea  in  Germany,  which 
astonished  3l  Christendom  at  that  time  [A.  D,  1024],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  popes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as  dignity  to  fheir  beneficence 
and  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  fiom  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  Iheir  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
with  high  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and  the 

g'enitude  of  papal  authority.  Giegoiy  VII.  was  aole  as  well  as  daring, 
is  presumption  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  discern- 
ment and  sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  tie  princes  and  nobles  of  Gei> 
many  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
diction, as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  dis- 
posed them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore- 
saw tliat  the  ecclesiastics  of  Gemiany,  raised  almost  lo  a  level  with  its 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  anv  person  wbo  would  stand  forth  as  the 
protector  of  their  privileges  ana  mdependence.  With  both  of  these 
Gregory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  maiy  devoted  adherents  among 
them,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  the  empire. 
He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
and  plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with 
which  the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  oi  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  thisri^ht  belonged  to  kim  as  head  of  Ihechureh; 
he  required  Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
diction, and  to  alwtain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  Allthecensuresof  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his 

gredecessors  had  uniformly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
erraan  princes,  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all. the 
ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies.  J 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  inBamed  [he 
superstitious  zeal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  GffiTnans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  only  for  many  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  tostand 
there  three  days,  bare-footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon, 
which  at  length  he  obtained  with  difficulty  [41]. 
This  act  of  humilialior  degraded  the  Imperial  digni^  ,  Nor  was  the 
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depression  momentary  only.  The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry 
gave  rise  to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  GhiDellines  ;  the 
Former  of  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popesiand  the  latter  de- 
fending the  rightsof  llie  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi" 
tation  during  Biree  centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbliiK  the  emperors 
and  circumscribii^  tbeii  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniformly 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success  r  and  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  some  short  intervab  of  vigour,  under  the  admi 
nisfratioQ  of  a  few  aUe  emperors,  Ihe  Imptiial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  Duiii^  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  [A,  D.  12731,  col  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Im- 

§enal  authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsi- 
erable  as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  willitffi 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  which 
they  bad  destroyed.  Sereral  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
riaj  throne  from  the  same  motive ;  and  almost  every  remaining  preroga- 
tive was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  esercise 
or  to  defend  them. 

Ounng  (his  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  body  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  together  with  the  orig;inaJ  forms  and  appearance  of  policy, 
were  preserved ;  cut  Suich  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  Ihe  same  species  of  goveni- 
ment  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobility,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  iree  cities,  haa  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usm:pations. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  governing  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  Thej'  acknowledged  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  interior  admims  I  ration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  Jaws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  moner,  de- 
clared war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  every  prerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  states.  The  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Geimany  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  socie^  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  oi 
feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  flie  community,  as  pre 
served  it  from  falling  to  pieces 

Tliis  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble  ;  and  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbutgh,  to  the  rei^  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  v.,  the  empire  felt  everj^  calamity  which  a 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  ot  government  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  hasp  lost  its  proper  degree  of  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
among  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  Germanic  body, 
were  infinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars, 
•vbich  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies 
iTsentment,  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted;  industry  sus- 
pended; and  eveiy  part  of  Germany  resembled  a  country  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  prove  that  lh« 
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grievances  occasioned  bv  tfais  slate  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arljiters  ivere  appoinletf  !o  terminate  the  differences  ainoig  the  several 
ilates.  The  cities  united  in  a  league,  llie  object  of  which  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nohilify  fonned  confede- 
racies, on  purpose  lo  maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order.  Ger- 
manj'  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  o?  which  a  provincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and 
common  tribunal.* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  lo 
denionstrafe  tiie  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insuf 
ficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  fenglh  Maximilian  re 
established  public  order  in  the  empire,  by  institulirig  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber [A.  D.  1495],  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the 
emperor,  partly  "by  the  several  slates,  and  vested  with  atithority  to  decide 
finally  concernii^  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.  A  few  years  after  [A.  D.  1512],  by  giving  a  new  form  tothe  Aulic 
council,  which  takes  ct^izance  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithstajidinglhe  salutary  effects  of  these  regulations  and  improve 
ments,  the  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commence 
menl  of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  histoiy,  was  of  a  spe- 
cies so  peculiar,  as  not  \o  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government 
known  either  in  the  ancient  or  modem  world.    It  was  a  complex  body, 


formed  by  the  association  of  several  slates,  each  of  which  possessed  . .  . 
reigTi  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head. 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued  ;  and  to  him  the  power  of  carryii^  them  into  ese 
cution  was  coinmitled.  But  this  appearair/i  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  influence  of  the  princes 
ana  slates  of  tlie  empire  in  every  act  o.'  administration.  No  law  estend- 
ing  to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  aSecied  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  oi 
recesses  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was 
bound  lo  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
confederacy,  similar  to  the  Achsean  league  in  ancient  Greece,  or  lo  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modem  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  another  light,  striking  peculiarilies  in  its  political  slate  present 
themselves.  The  Germanic  body  was  not  fomied  by  the  union  of  members 
alt(^ether  distinct  and  hidependent.  All  the  prmces  and  slates  joined 
m  this  association,  were  originally  subject  lo  the  emperors,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  as  sovereigns.  Besides  this,  Ihey  originally  held  their  lands 
as  Impenal  fiefe,  and  in  consequence  of  this  tenure  owed  Ihe  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege 
lord.  But  thoijgb  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  telation  much  diminisiied,  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  afill 
remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  govemment,  and  the  forms  of  adininislKiiion  in  the  German  empire 
The  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
the  members  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised  him  to  Ilia* 
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dignity  ,  the  latter  seemed  to  iaiply  that  hp  r  reiJIy  io vested  with  sotc- 
reign   power.      Bylhi  m  suh  pesh  y  and 

discord  were  interwov  m  G  b     y  aa  an  cted 

each  of  its  members,  r    d     tij,  n     «  np  nd  heir 

external  efforts  feeble    nd      eg  Th    p    n      us    t^    n  this 

defect  inherent  in  the       is  tu     n      th     mp  so  d  rab       hat, 

without  attending  to  it  w  mp    h    d        y    an     ti    s  in 

the  reign  of  Charles  V  d  ce      g    h  the 

German  government. 

The  emperors  ofGmy        hhgnn  th  uryj 

were  distinguished  by    h  P  mp         tl  d    y       h  iis  of 

dignity,  as  intimated  Ih  h      y       b        p  h  ther 

monarchs.      The   grea         p  h       mp         tt     d  d,       d       rved 

them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerc^atives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tensions to  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  age.  But,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing;  that 
ample  domain  w^ich  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Gennany, 
and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Colcgne,  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,* 
the^  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  properly,  and  had  not  a  single  city, 
a  single  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  tliat  beloiged  to  them,  as  heads  of  the 
p  «  A  tl  '  d  Jiain wasalienateditheirstatedrevenueawerereduced 
In    1 1    n  tb  id  the  extraordinary  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 

th  y  obt   ned  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  reluctance.    The 

fn  and    t  t        fthe   empire,  though  they  seemed  to  re         '      "  " 

mp       1     nth  nty      ere  suWects  only  in  name,  each  of  then    ^ 
mplet    m  n    i  1  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  o 

F  m  th  11  mp  cted  frame  of  government,  effects  that  were  unavoid- 
able resulted.  The  emperoi's,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
and  the  external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at 
recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forma  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and 
the  Olbos,  had  actually  enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the 
nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretension^  weie  perpetually  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  emperors, 
in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modern  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  author!^,  fogefber  with  the  opposition 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  Ibe  states,  increased  considerably  hiDm  the 
time  that  the  emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  ol 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dienity.  During  a  loi^ 
period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assembie, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be  their  head. 
But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarehy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
m  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories, 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditary  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull:  the  mode  of  esercising  it 
was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignjlied  with  the  appellation  of  Electors. 
The  nobility  and  free  cities  being  thus  stripped  of  a  privilege  which  they 
had  once  enjoyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prince,  towards  wbosa 
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elevalioi  tfiey  had  not  conlribufed  by  fheir  suffrages,  and  came  fo  be 
more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.    The  electoi's,  by  their  extensive 

1  lower,  and  the  distii^uishing  pjivileges  which  they  pessessed,  became 
brmidable  to  the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a 
level  in  several  ads  of  jurisdiction.  Thustiie  introduction  of  the  electoral 
college  into  the  empire,  and  the  aafliority  which  it  acquired,  instead  ot 
diminishing,  contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  further  auamenled  by  tlie  various  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  governments 
■tappen  to  he  altogether  similar.  But  in  the  Germanic  empire,  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  ihey  could  incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small 
cepuhlics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  go- 
vernment prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction 
belonged,  possessedasottofmonarchicalpowerwithin  their  own  territories, 
and  the  forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 

§reat  feudal  kin^oms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  ot^ects  of  states  so 
ifferently  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  coiimon 
deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same  spiritj  while  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  attemion  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  military  gloiy,  were  iht  governing 
passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  tbe  empire  wert  as  little  fitted 
for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys-  and  some  of  ihe 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  having  been  annexed  tn  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  fo  the 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stationsof  eminence  and  power; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  fo  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see 
persotti  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  levelwitii  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  fo  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  ana  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their  character  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  (he  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  ^nance  was  opened, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  ail  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
(he  dnequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  amoii:  the  slates  of  the 
empire.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous, 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  fbem  gioat  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  dioi^h  they  enjoyed  all  tlie  rights  of  sovereign^,  ruled  over 
such  petty  domains,  that  their  real  power  oore  no  proportion  to  this  high 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be 
formed  of  ^uch  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  powerful 
were  apt  to  assume  and  fo  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
rors, jy  turns,  endeavoured  to  eslend  their  own  authority,  b^  encraaching 
on  those  feeble  members  of  Ihe  Germanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed  or  cor- 
rupted, tbey  tamely  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  f'  •■med  against  them  [42] . 
^is':  .  intemplating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposillon  ia 
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the  ccwstitution  of  the  German  empire,  il  wj!!  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
want  of  concord  atd  uniformity,  conspicuous  in  iia  councils  and  proceed- 
tna^a.  That  slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  inesolute  spirit,  which  char,ic- 
tiiri  ea  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  the  junction  of 
%i'hr)ge  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
tc^ether  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  mctives. 
but  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
great  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  iiardy  race  of  men, 
(iiat  "when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cause, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  ila  strerjgtb,  Jl  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  (he  following  history  we  shall  find,  thai  as 
the  measures  oil  which  Charles  V.  was  moat  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
ur  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Germanic  consfitufion  ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  OTer 
the  prinoas  of  the  empire,  and  by  eniscaging  them  to  co-operate  with  hira, 
tballie  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish 
bis  reigTi. 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  (he  reign  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  ^reat  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
often,  and  vvdh  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Chrislian  princes,  that  lome  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government 
in  that  great  empire  is       1  ss    y  t     tb      f        i        I     y       dera, 

than  those  views  of  th        nst  t  t         f     th      k   gd  h   n  I  have 

already  exhibited  to  th 

It  has  been  the  fat      ft!  th  m      dm       f   1 1    p    I      f  Asia, 

at  different  periods,  to  b  q       d  by  tl  f  w    1  k        d  h    dy     ce  of 

men,  who  inhabit  the       t         t  y  k  t    tb  t    by  th    n  me  of 

Scythia,  and  among  th  od  ns  by  th  t  f  T  laiy  O  t  i  f  these 
people,  called  Turks  oT  ms,tddt  ql  d  rious 
leadera,  and  durii^  sev     1       t  f   m  tb   C    p      &     t    th     I     ts  of 

the  Dardanelles.  Toy  1  (h  m  ddl  f  th  fift  lb  t  ly  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  C  t  t  pi  by  t  m  d  I  bl  h  d  the 
seat  of  their  governme  t  th  t  mp  1  ty  C  ,  M  !d  1  ,  Wala- 
chia,  and  (he  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  fcitiffdoma  of  Thracj5  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  (heirpower 

But  thoi^h  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe, 
and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  polic;^  continued  to  be  purely 
Asiatic  ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplatii^.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  i(i  sultana 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  tbat  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to' the  same  level 
before  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
rhose  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power  ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  gjreat  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose,  both  m  enacting 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  oi  ■ 
hereditaiy  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circuniscn'oe  tbe  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  bis  caprice,  hut  stand  as  an  intennediate 
>rder  between  him  and  tbe  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  tbe 
political  condition  of  every  sumect  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan  is  the  onij;  circumstance  tbat  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
to  tiie  station  in  which  a  ly  individual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated 
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TO  Ihe  persons  of  those  who  are  placed  in  Ihem.  The  highest  dignilr  id 
the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank  ot  pre-eminence  to  the  family  of  iiitn 
who  enjoys  it.  As  every  man,  before  he  is  raised  to  any  slalion  of  authority, 
must  go  throi^h  the  preparatory  discipline  of  a  loi^  and  servile  obedience,* 
the  moment  he  is  deprived  of^  power,  he  and  h'ls  posterifv  return  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  obscuii(y.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  and  odious  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it 
annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  exalt  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  Ihe  former,  while  il  gives  eveiy  thing  to  the  latter ;  that 
it  endeavours  to  fis  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former 
destined  lo  command  and  to  punisTi,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 
obey  [43]. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obafnicE  or  defeat  the 
salutary  eifects  of  the  best  regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
in  a  despotic  government ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  aie  accidental. 
Absolute  as  the  Turkidi  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumaciibed 
both  by  region,  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,!  and 
by  the  army,  (he  instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  (o  maintain 
it.  Wherever  religion  interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
lis  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 
eiijoined  any  moral  duly,  or  hath  confirmed  by  i(s  sanction  any  political, 
maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  reolriclion,  however,  on  the  wHl  of 
the  sulbins,  is  imposed  by  Ihe  mililary  power.  An  armed  force  must 
surround  the  throne  of  every  deapof,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
execute  his  commands.  As  tne  Turiis  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  lo  subjection,  they  found  il 
necessaiy  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and  formidable. 
Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  lo 
his  will,  thai  might  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 
dignitj-,  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  (he  Imperial  properly, 
Ihe  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  1362].  These,  after  being 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  lo  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body 
distinguished  by  the  name  of /areirnriEs,  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  ihe  favour 
of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  lo  animate  Ibis  hody 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence  .J 
The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Oltoman 
armies ;  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  lo  atlend  on  the  person  of  the 
eullan  [44], 

Thus,  as  Ihe  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  in  their  hands,  this  formidatle  body  of  soldiers,  destined  lo  be 
Ihe  instruments  of  enlaiging  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  conftolling  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  Prtetoriaa  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  heir^  stationed  in  the  capital ;  from  Ibeir  union 
under  one  standard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  Ihe  person  of  the  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance 
The  Capictdy,  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  had  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 
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It  1  ro  nt  of  the  Janizaries,  was  the  great  art  of  eovfemment,  and  flis 
p  p  1  bj  ct  of  attention  in  the  poUcy  of  the  Ottomap-  court.  Under 
a  n  n  h  hose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit  him  for  command,  they 
are  b  eq  s  instruments ;  execute  whatever  he  eiyoins  ;  and  render  his 
p  w  e  tible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  tuifortunate,  they 
become  turbulent  and  mutinous ;  assume  the  tone  of  masters :  degrade 
and  eialt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod, 
at  other  times,  hfe  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  Uie 
Imperial  throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  oyer 
(he  Tuikish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjecis 
of  every  order,  military  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  Iheir  vast  empire  was  able 
to  esert.  Solyman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turitish  annals,  as  the  great  law- 
giver who  eslabhshed  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  governed,  during 
his  long  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom.  He  divided  his 
dominions  into  several  dislricfs;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land 
in  every  province  for  their  maantenance ;  he  regulated,  ■with  a  minute 
accura<^,  every  thiig  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  then:  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  empire  into  an  orderly  train  ol 
administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  far  from  being  con 
siderable,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  ei^aged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  1  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  during;  the  sixteenth  cenluiy,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  from  that  slate,  which  could 
enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  agje  possessed  ever^  advantage  which  arises  from 
Buperiority  in  militaiy  discipBne.  At  the  lime  when  Solyman  began  his 
Kiga,  the  Janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  hall ;  and, 
duri:^  that  long  period,  the  severity  of  their  military  discipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  contlnuallv  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars 
whichthe  sultans  had  carriedon  with  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  serrice,  the  forces  of  the  Chri^ian 
powers  look  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  nMst  intelligent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sjxteenthcentury  acknowledge  and  lament 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  miiilaiy  art  [45].  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  Iheir  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  .Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  thai 
superiority  over  the  Turks,  which  they  now  possess,  until  the  Iwig  establish 
meiit  of  standing  forces  had  improved  military  discipline  amor^  the  former; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient  warlike  iiistt  till  ions  among  (Up 
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BOOK  I. 

CHiUtt.ES  V.  wag  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  twentf-fourth  day  6{  February 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred.  His  falne^  Philip  the  Handsome, 
aichdute  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  Ihe  emperor  MasimiJian,  and  of  Mary 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Buigundy, 
Hjs  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young 
prince  to  the  inheritance  of  moie  extensive  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  fheir  prospect  of  succession 
was  extremely  remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  had 
been  destined  for  another  family,  she  havir^  been  contracted  by  her  father 
lo  the  only  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France;  but  that  capricious  monarch, 
indu^ii^  bis  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  ner  of  part  of  her 
territories  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this 
toisconducf,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
Oompte  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of 
Castile,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity 
and  indigence.  ButtheCastilians,  exasperateo.  against  her  brother  Henry 
IV.,  an  ifi-advised  and  vicious  prince,  publicly  chained  him  with  impolence, 
and  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise,  rejectii^  Joanna,  whom 
Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  lo  be  his  lawful 
tkughter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  slates  had  acknowledged  lo  be  the 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  Ibrone  of  CastUe.  Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  ihe 
ties  of  blood.  To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is  re- 
corned  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  pf  Ihe  Spanisli 
monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  off,  without  i?sue,  in  the  dower 
■  ed  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.  But  as  hei' 
t  stranger  to  tlic  Spaniards,  it  was  tlioughf 
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e:(pedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  tliat  by  residing'  among  them,  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  ana  it  was  especled  ioat 
the  Cories,  or  assemhiy  of  states,  whose  autliority  was  then  so  great  in 
Spain,  lljat  no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowled^  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife,  Philip  and  Joanna,  passii^  ihroueh  France  in  iheir 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  look  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveTV  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isahella,  or  tiie  respect  of  their  suhiects,  could 
devise  ;  and  their  titJe  to  the  crown  was  soon  afier  acknowleaged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidat-these  outward  appeaiancea  of  satisfaction  and  jt>y,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  fhese  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure, 
that  ho  soon  oegan  to  eipress  a  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  countiy, 
the  mannersof  which  were  more  suited  to  his  temper..  Ferdinand,  ob- 
serving the  declining  health  of  his  queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  rigbt  to  (be  government  of  Castile  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philip  s  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  reign,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  ol 
authority  in  that  kingdom  :  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  his  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch, 

Isabelfa  beheld,  wifli  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  indifference 
and  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  des- 
titute of  tlioae  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  ot 
mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understandii^,  always 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jeatousy,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Isabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defecis,  could  not  help  pitying 
ner  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altc^ether  deplorable,  by  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders,  and  of  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  lo 
abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her, 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  o2 
hia  journey  for  three  d^s  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Ciristmas  in  his  company.  ■  Ferdinand,, after  repre- 
sentbg  the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain, before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  geniu3_,  or  lo  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war,  Philip,  withoul 
regarding  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence 
persistea  in  his  purpose  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out 
lor  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  way  of  France.* 

Frona  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  info  a  deep  and  sullen 
iuelancboly,t  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son,  for  whom  the  power  of  bis  brother  Charles  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kii^doms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  lagt 
traosrnitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  .  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  a(  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  eveiy  other  plea-sure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
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ot  returning:  to  her  husband;  noi'didshe,  in  any  degree,  recover  traiJquillity 
of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels  next  year.* 

Philip,  in  passii^  through  France,  had  an  inferview  with  Louis  XH.  and 
signed  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Fer- 
dinand, whose  affairs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy, 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoya,  the  great  captain, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  regard  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  oa  hos- 
tilities with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  afeirs  of 
Spain,  waiting  In  quiet  tiil  the  death  eitherof  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  far 
distant.  The  untimely  death  of  ber  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  lo^es  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-m-law, 
who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  iowaids 
iiai  unhappy  princess,  her  spuits  and  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  languishing  some  months,  she  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom  ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  bistorians.t 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  beir^  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  info  her 
own  hands,  and  havmg  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  liitewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  ti^ether  with  the 
grand  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
the  person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that  reason,  annexed  to  the  cmwn.J  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingdoms.^ 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  title  of 
king  of  Castile,  and  issued  .orders  to  procla.im  Joanna  ana  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kii^dom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  regent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after  he 
prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  lo  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Casiilians  as 
filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditary enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmurmg,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  Ar^n.  Ferdinand's  own  character,  with  which  the  Castiliana 
were  well  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable. 
Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  he  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  lo 

._.: 1  .^„:_  t.:~i.„,.f  --^.{q^^  y/]i\f  [[[tie  liberality ;  and  they  were  now 

e  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  her  Castilias 
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subjects,  often  tempered  his  austeritf,  or  rendered  it  tolerable.  The 
maxims  of  hja  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  graDdees-  for  iha 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dai^eroiis  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  feudal  institutions,  had  endeavoured  lo  curb  their  exorbitant  power,* 
by  extending  the  royal  jurisdiction,  by  proleclii^  their  injured  vassals,  by 
increasiiffi'  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other  measures  equally  pnidenl. 
Prom  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand,  and  though  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that 
upon  the  least  encouragement  from  tneir  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netheriands,  upon  receivire  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the 
government  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  him 
self  (o  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's 
infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Chailes,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern 
menl,  he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  llie  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  fo  Philip's  ?esentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  into  his  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel,  ile  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  youiK^aod  liberal  prince,  ne  might 
altam  to  iiower  and  honours,  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in  the 
service  of  an  old  and  fnM:al  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip 
during  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence  ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those 
for  which  that  monarch  was  distmguished.t 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  require  Fer- 
dinand to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  fo 
those  persons  whom  Phifip  should  intrust  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in 
that  kii^dom.  Such  of  the  Caslilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdimnd's  administrition,  were  encouraged  by  every  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flT.ltered  himself,  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  en: 

order  to  retain  the  power  ol  _ „_.  ^ -^  

Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  fo  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
titj,  his  right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  inter- 
cepted ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spamsh  domestics  secluded  from  her 
presence  .J 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  fo  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  casllea  ; 
otheis  to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
mio  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court 
was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a  person  of  distinclibn  but  Ximenea,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaming 
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there  ;  iVnile  the  houses  of  I'hillp's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with 
noblemen  ot  (he  highest  saub. 

Esasperated  at  this  umVersal  defection,  and  mortiSed  perhaps  wif!i 
Seeing;  Jill  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved, 
in  defiance  of  (he  law  of  nature,  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter 
and  her  posterity  of  the  crownofCaslUe,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing:  this  was  no  leas  bold,  than 
the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the 
supposed  daughter  of  Heiny  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy 
Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded ;  and  by  reviving  the 
claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  (o  wiiich  he  himself  had  formeriy  led 
armies  and  fought  battles,  he  hoped  once  more  lo  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  kirg  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do- 
minions Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand'a 
daughters  hj  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural  match;  and  the 
unhappy  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition, 
by  being  loi^  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it,* 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
Upon  meetiig  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
sot^ht  in  marriage  Germain  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  NaT 
bonne,  and  of  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war  which  that  monarch 
had  carried  off  a|:ainst  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  furnished  him  with  an  honourable 
pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  mterest,  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  jet  so  vehe- 
ment was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifying 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  orcler  to  be 
revelled  of  Philip,  by  delachiiffi;  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 
gain  a  chance  of  excluding  him  iroro  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and 
the  dominions  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  glory  of  his 
reign,  and  had  been  ijie  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
honours;  and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  marrying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
princess  of  eighteen,! 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadiul 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.J  He  accordingly 
instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  lo  testify  the 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willir^ness  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  a  father  and  a  son-in-law,  Ferdinand,  though  he  nad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  lo  confide  so 
far  in  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  estremely  fond  of  a  negotiation. 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov.  24] ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the'  government 
of  Casrile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  namesofJoanna,of  Ferdinand, 
and  of  Philip ;  and  thai  the  revemies  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
conferring  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an 
equal  division  .§ 

•  Sondov.  Hist,  of  CivilWars  JnCaalilc,  Lon.  J655.p.  5.    Zuilta  Annnlcadr-AttLgnii,  lom.Tl. 
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Nolhing,  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's  thotighls  than  to  observe  this 
treaty.  Hia  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  arauae  Ferdinand,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  tailing  anj  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into 
Spain.  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  foi 
some  time  suspect  bis  design ;  and  though  when  be  perceived  ii,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  kiiffi;  of  France  not  only  to  remonstrate  j^ainst  thearchdufee'a 
journey,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  itj  though  be 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries,  I'bilip  and  his  consort  oeverthelesa  set  sail  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  lake  shelter  in  England,  where  Henry  VII.,  in  com- 
pliance wifb' Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  tliem  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pros- 
perous voyage,  they  arrived  m  safely  at  Corunna  in  Galicia  [April  as],  nor 
durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  bad  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentimeiits,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  jiersons  of  the  highest  rank,  with 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  ^reed  to  exclude 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  digoin 
Aragon  and  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tilians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear- 
nestly solicited  an  interview  with  bis  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  tbat  it  was  vajn  to  think  ol 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  regency 
of  Castile  into  the  hands  ot"  Philip  {June  27],  to  retire  into  his  heredilaiy 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  willi  the  masterships  of  the 
military  orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  which  Isabella 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed,  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
witliout  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  estensive  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  his  new  master;  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an^artfu!  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  powec.t 

Not  long  after  [July],  be  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation-! 

Philiji  took  possession  of  his  new  autbonty  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these 
contest3,under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public :  her  father,  thoi^h  he  had  often  desh:ed  it,  was  refused 
access  to  her;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  otgovetnment,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
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lodged  in  his  hands,  until  his  son  should  attain  unto  full  ag«.  But  such 
was  the  partial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  natJTf,  princess,  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled at  Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign 
in  his  first  request,  the  great  body  of  the  representatiTes  refused  their  con- 
sent lo  a  declaration  which  they  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
monarcha.*  They  were  unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledgii^  Joanna 
and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  o 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administra- 
tion. A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age 
[Sept.  26],  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  legal  d%nily,  which  he  had  bee 
so  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months.t 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of  course  lo  have  devolved 
Opoa  Joanna,  But  the  shocli  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understand ing, 
and  her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sicE- 
ness  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  though  in  the  sixth  mraith  of  her 

Sregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When  he  expired,  however,  she 
id  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
settled.  She  continued  to  wafch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  jj  and  though  at  last  she  permitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment. 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  diess  j  and  having 
heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  King  who  revived  aiter  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  ber  eyes  almost  constantly  filed 
CO  the  body,  wail!i^_  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Nor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  peimit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  cojpse  was 
laid  ;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  tamily  to 
enter  tlie  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  !o  a  midwife, 
though  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  tioie  the  princes) 
Catharine  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestics.^ 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  great 
kingdom ;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the 
loss,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  hei 
attention  to  public  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  declined  agsumiiE  the  administration  her- 
self, yet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  jealousy,  she  refused  lo  commit  it  to  any 
other  person ;  and  no  entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name 
a  regent,  or  even  lo  si^n  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  the  security  of  the  kmgdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  llie  Caslilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  reeent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  noble,-!  any 
peison  so  eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities 
as  to  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  fumed 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  former  claimed  that  dknity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal 
guardian  of  nis  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  iniirmity,T]e 
already  considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  sood  to  his 
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former  dignity.  They  dreaded  the  return  of  a  monarch,  not  apt  to  foixiv& 
and  v/lxQ,  to  those  defects  with  which  Ihey  were  already  acquainted,  added 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  behaviour,  and  reflection 
flpon  his  own  disgrace,  must  naturally  have  excited.  Though  none  of 
these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pre- 
tctisions  ;  norcould  his  claim  be  adraitled  without  a  public  declaration  of 
Joanna's  incapacity  for  government,  an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding 
he  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not 
bear  the  thouehls  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  huwever,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for 
Maximilian,  and  offered  to  support  bis  claim  with  all  their  interest.  Maxi- 
milian, always  enterprising  ami  decisive  in  coimcil,  though  feeble  and  dila 
lory  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual 
negotiations  was  the  only  consequence  of  this  transaction.  The  emperor, 
as  usual,  asserted  his  ri^ts  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and 
peribiraed  nothing.* 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  setout  for  Naples, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mi^ht  put  an  end,  with  greater  decencj^,  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cautious 
conduct,  did  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master. 
Thoi^h  an  account  of  his  son-in-law's  deatn  reached  him  at  Porlo-fino, 
in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret 
intrigues  wiiich  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  carrying  on, 
and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  byremoving  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  his  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  rist,  by  this  delay,  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government 
of  that  kingdom.! 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents 
could  have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  though  he  had  been 
raised  to  that  digniri"  by  Isabelia,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand, 
and  thoiKh  he  could  have  no  ejjiectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  admmistration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  aistinguish  him  hy  extra- 
ordinaiT  raarlw  of  attention,  was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  bis  country  before  his  own  grandeur,  and  to  declare,  that 
('astile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed  as  by  a  pnnce,  whom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thoroi^nly  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countiy men  to  this  opinion,  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  em- 
ployed address,  as  well  as  ailments,  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand 
seconded  his  endeavours  with  great  ait;  and  by  concessions  to  some  of 
the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  gained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.]!  Though  many  cabals 
were  farmed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  ;ret  when  Ferdinand, 
after  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  [Ai^.  21, 
1507],  he  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  he  exercised  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
tiie  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steauy  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  i-esenlment,  he  recon- 
ciled the  Castilians  to  his  pereon,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during  tiie 
remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  with 
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Ihe  genius  of  the  feiidal  government,  whicli  still  subsisted  amoi^  them  in 
full  vigour.* 

Nor  was  the  preservalLoii  of  tranquillity  in  his  heredilajy  kingdoms  the 
only  obligation  which  (he  archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
bis  grandfather  ■,  it  was  fiis  good  fortune,  durii^  that  period,  to  have  veiy 
important  additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign. 
Oq  the  coast  of  Barbary,Oran,  and  other  conquestsof  no  small  value,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit 
*eiy  uncommon  in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army,  against  the 
Moors  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosi^  and  magnificence  still  more 
singular,  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own 
revenues.t  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pretences  no  lesa  frivolous  than 
unjust;  as  well  as  by  ariifices  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d'Albrel,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  and, 
seizing  on  that  kingdom,  exfended  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarcbv  fix)m 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on  the  otner.J 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  archduke,  which 
influenced  Ferdinand  in  Ihia,  or  in  any  otner  of  his  actions.  He  was  more 
apt  to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out 
of  his  hands  the  goYemment  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose 
interest  he  waa  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  Jealousy  soon 
hegot  aveiaion,  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Hence  proceeded  bis  immoderate  joy  when  his  youi^ 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  of 
ttie  crowns  of  Aragon,Naples,Sicily,and  Sardinia;  and  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  that  pnoce,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an_  excessive 
solicitude  lo  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth, Tie  could  have  little  prospect,  had  recourse  to 
his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  of  those  potions,  which 
are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they  more  irequently 
prove  iatal  to  it.  This  was  ils  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted 
as  that  of  Ferdinand :  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder,,  which  it 
at  first  occasioned,  it  brot^ht  on  such  an  habitual  lar^uor  and  dejection  of 
mind,  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  afeira, 
and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bMtowed 
much  tirae.§  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  any  son  of  his  oWn, 
his  jealousy  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nox  could  he  help  Tiewiis; 
hun  with  that  aversion  which  princes  often  hear  to  their  successois,  _  In 
order  to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  who,  havii^  been  born  and  educated  in  Spab,  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kii^doms,  until  the  arrival 
Dt  (he  archduke  his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
the  grand-ma'sterahip  of  die  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these 
grants  might  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  dis- 
puted ^e  throne  with  his  brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have 
cndered  him" almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  fhroueh  his  whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  ibe  approach  ol 
deilh  to  idmit  a  thought  of  relinquishirg  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he 
remov  ed  continually  irom  place  to  place,  id  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper, 
or  to  forget  it.  Thoi^h  his  strength  declined  every  da^,  none  of  hia  at- 
tendants durst  mention  his  condition^  nor  would  he  admit  his  father  con- 
fessor, who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence. 
At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  if  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
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Ferdinand  received  the  intimation  with  a  decent  forlitude,  and  touciied, 
perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  grandson, 
or  influenced  by  the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajaj,  Zapata,  and  Vargas, 
bb  most  ancient  and  faithful  counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  that  by 
mveaf iog  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency,  he  would  infallibly  entail  a 
civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and  by  bestowiig  on  him  the  grand  master 
ship  of  the  military  orders,  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament 
and  chief  strei^h,iie  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  these 
particulars.  .  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  do- 
minions, and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne  of  which 
he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of  My 
thousand  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  afew  hours  after  signing  this  willj  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  Jinuaiy,  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sisteen. 
Charies,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was 
near  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  paternal  dominions.  Maigaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Majgaiet 
of  Vork,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming 
his  early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committed 
the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of  regent.t  Maxi- 
milian made  choice  of  William  de  Ctpy  lord  of  Chievras  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  graadson.J  That  nobleman  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  thetalents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant office,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity.  Under 
ohievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This  preferment,  which 
opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  his  birlh,  for  that  was  extremely  mean ;  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court ;  but  to  the  opinion  which  his  coun- 
trymen entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proiicient  in  those  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during' several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which 
was  highly  esteemed,  u^on  The  Book  of  Sentences,  a  famous  treatise  of 
Pelrus  Lomhardus,  considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  me- 
taphysical theology.    But  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an 

*  Mar.  Higl.  lib.  30,  c.  ulL    Zuilla  Annates  de  Ats^  vl.  101.    P.  Mart.  Gp.  SC3,  SSB.    Argenaola 
Anaalea  de  Atag-  lib,  I.  ti,  11- 

SPonttuB  HeueiUB,  RanniAiistriacaniiii,  lilt.  xr.  Lor.  1$W.  lib.  ell.  c,  a,  p.  USS. 
Tbs  Fieoeh  bMoilBiiB,  upDn  tlie  auUiarliy  of  H.  dn  BeUar,  Uem,  j.  IL  hara  unBDlimniBl;  as- 
nnsd,  thatPUOikbT  Ida  lut  will,  tuvlDg  appidiited  tha  kingof  Fnncs  lo  hna  Uh  dltecUon  of  Ida 
■ra'B  edDcatton,  uink  XtL  wltli  b  dislmassUdniaB  Bulislila  la  Ibe  cDnSdnice  mnBed  In  Mm, 
nunsd  OUemi  fbr  that  iMee.  EroaOia  trMUeiit  Henoat  liaa  adopted  tbli  OfdrnDo.  Abiegfl 
Oluon.  A.  D.  lEtr?.  VariUBB,  In  Ida  uiui)  maimer,  imtendi  to  liaTa  Hen  FtaUip'B  t«lBmeDt,  Frar.. 
(larildusadoadimFilDisa,n.lO.  Bat  tbe  Elpanbta,  .Qeiman,  and  Flemtdi  lilitatlanB  ooneiu  In  nan- 
badjdhig  tlila  aaBslton  of  tha  French  aiiUion.  li  appean  fromHeutoiDB,  a  ooaiomporary  Plontoit 
ldatoilanofgreataDUioTlCy,IbaCLoulaSILbrcojiBeDlins(othamaRtagaofGomialnodcFOUwlEtl 
Fradlnai^  had  lost  macb  (u  that  confidence  vhkh  ndUpoua  placed  Id  bbn ;  thaf  tfiia  dl^aetwu 
Increaaed  toihe  Fteneh  Mng-B  ghing  tn  maitiegs  to  Iha  coimt  of  Antoulema  hii  aideat&ajbter, 
whom  be  hadfomierlTlntrotbed  todiBtke.Benter.Rca'.  Anar.llh.T.lMi  That  the Fieneh, a 
phoTt  timo  hetbre  Philip's  death,  had  vlolaled  the  peaco  ivhlch  ajMited  batvrOTn  than  and  ma 
Fletnlnga,  uTdPhUlphadconudunod  ofthlBlnliirf,  and  waaMadr  toTBHDBIt.  Haotar.  Odd.  All 
IhsHunnmiataiieeBmidmlttlDprolHiHe  that  Fhl^i,  who  mada  Usirlll  a  l^  due  hetbre  ho  died, 
HantBT.p^  US,  flhould  commit  the  odacatlonoffala  Ban  tal^oulBiXIL  In  eonfnnalJan  of  theae  plan. 
BlblB conjectang, poBldve  tothnoT^iwi E>a  pnidnced.  ll^ipeaiBlVamHaatBiis,lliBt  FMIIp,nhen 
haHloi^fbrBpoinjhadhitriBtedClilenialiodiwithUiflcaTeaf  Ubsod^i  edocadon,  aadnHthOie 
goTonimentoflibaofninionitntliBTjOw-CinmtrieR.  BealrT.  Ub.  ^.  p.  153:  That  an  Hlt^pt  wia 
mado,  HOD  ana  Fhlllp'B  death,  to  liavs  the  mnpooiUaifanlllBn  aifntiilad  reunl,  dnrha  the  loiaa- 
rin  of  hta  gruidBim  1  bat  Oda  belnE  nppoaad,  OUBvrei  BBBma  to  hare  eantUraed  to  diwjiane  both  the 
caceiwhl&ndllpliadcDmmltiedtahbn.  UenL  Ibid.  liB— lit5.~  That  In  Ihe  bq^milng  of  Uieyeai 
lSOS,Itte  Flemlt^  Invltsd  Hsxbnlllia  to  aao^ofthe  tacBnir;  In  wbhjh]ieooiiBQit«d,«iid  ap- 
IHdnted  Ub  daughter,  Ma^aret^togethra  idUiBocnmctl  of  nemingB,  to  exerdae  the  Bapremeantho. 
lity,  whenhBldinBelffdioBldalanTUnwbeabaent.  He  llltewfae  named  CUeTrwafleoremor,  and 
Adrian  UttMht  M  rteceptot  lo  his  aon.     Hent.  l«d.  l5S-i5T.     -  .  . 
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iilifecatfi  age,  it  was  soon  ibund  fha^  a  man  acciistoineci  to  tbe  retirement 
of  a  college,  unacquainted  wilh  the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of 
taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering-  science  agree- 
able to  a  young  prince.^  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  early  aversion 
to  leamii^,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  those  violeiit  and  martial  exer 
ciaes,  to  excel  m  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  onIystitdy,of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chtevres  encouraged  this  taste,  either  from 
a  desire  of  gaining  his  -pupil  hy  indulgence,  or  irom  too  slight  an  opinion 
of  the  advantages  of  literajy  accomplishments.*  He  instructed  liim,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made  him  study  the 
history  not  only  of  his  own  kii^doms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
connected :  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, of  Flanders  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  to 
attend  to  business ;  he  peisuaded  him  to  peruse  all  papers  relatii»  to 
public  affairs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  privy-counsellors, 
and  to  prapose  to  thein  himself  those  matters,  concernii^  which  he  re- 
quired tlieir  opinion.f  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
ef  gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  openings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  ma- 
turer  ^e  displayed.J  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  ot 
spirit  which  couimonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood. 
Nor  did  his  early  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgment,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe.  But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  es- 
lenial  accompiishments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and 
viewing  his  character  wilh  that  partiaJity  which  is  alwaj-s  suown  to  princes 
durii^  then"  youth,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  ,of  his  adding  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  1  have  given 
of  their  political  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whidi  re 
quired  an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.  The  feudal 
institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  different  provinces  by 
the  Goths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
uobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlilte,  had  liyas  possessed  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  which  these  institutions  vested  m  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  than  Ae 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
TeMlar  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  bad  acquired,  were  estensive. 
The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  tlie  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.     V  a  h     f   m    f  government,  the  principles  of  discord  weie 

many ;  th    b    d  tr     ely  feeble ;  and  Spain  felt  not  only 

all  the  inc       ni  d   y  he  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 

was  expo    d       dis    d  isihg  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  con 

stitution. 

Dntins  h        g    dm       rab  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it 

is  true,  Had  &p  His     perior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 

restrainth        b  f  th       b       and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the 

commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  conducted  bis  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
-which  liis  subjects  entertained  of  bote,  he  had  preserved  among  them  a 
degree  of  traajjuillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so.  copiously  mingled.    But,  by 

»  JotU  Villi  Adiiaol,  p.  91. 
3-  p.  1ST.  1  Men 
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the  death  of  Ferdinand,  these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn  ;  and 
faction  and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a 
most  prudent  precaution,  by  appointing  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  recent  of  Caatilej  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandsoii  in 
Spain.  The  singular  «iaracter  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordmaiy  quali- 
ties which  marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  par- 
ticular description.  He  was  descended  of  anhonourablc,  not  of  a  wealthy 
family;  and  ibe  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  inclina- 
tions, having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  early  obtained 
benefices  oi  great  value,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once  ;  and  after  under 
going  a  veiy  severe  noviciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a 
monastery  of  Observanline  friare,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in  the  Ro- 
mish church.  There  he  foon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  austerity 
of  manners,  and  for  those  eicesses  of  superstitious  devotion,  which  are  the 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  notwithstanding  these 
extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 

firone,  his  undeistanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  its 
all  vigour,  and  acquired  liim  such  great  authority  in  his  own  order,  as 
raised  him  to  be  flieir  provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctify  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  father-confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  he  accept 
ed  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste- 
rity of  mannerswhich  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He  continued 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  be  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous.  Isa- 
bella, pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  lon^  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  nchest  dignity  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness,  which 
nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome. 
Nor  did  this  heig-bl  of  piomotion  change  his  manners.  Though  obliged 
to  display  in  public  that  magniScence  which  became  his  station,  he  him- 
self retamed  bis  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  con- 
stantly wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen  ;  but  was  com- 
monly clad  in  haip-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently 
on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  didnottasteany  of  the 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  butsatisfied  himself  with  thatsim- 
ple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*  Notwittistanding  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  tho- 
rough knowle^e  of  its  affairs:  and  no  sooner  was  he  called  by  his  station, 
and  bythebighopinionwhich  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  enteitajned  of  him, 
to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed  talents 
for  business,  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his 
isaBttty  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  bott  of  its 
virtues  audits  defects.  His  extensive  genius  su^esfed  to  him  schemes 
vast  and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  bis  intentions,  he  pur- 
sued these  with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accusfouied  from 
his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence 
towards  those  of  other  men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every  thing  to  which 
he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  cruelfy,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  a 
levere  mflesihility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  tint 

■  Hinolra  de  radiaiDlsliailim  du  CkS.  Xbacn.  pit  Midi.  Faudin,  4ID,  IKiS.  p.  13. 
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Such  was  tbe  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Cas 
tile  ;  and  though  Ximeneswas  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  labour  ajid  ditBcnlty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepidify  of 
mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  ■without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  nad  been  sent  into  Spajn  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from  the  archduke 
to  assume  the  name  and  authority  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father ;  hut  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  fo  the  government  of 
a  stranger,  andsouneaualtheahilitiesof  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's 
claim  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
plaisance to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  him.  Bv  this, 
however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  Ximenes,  though 
he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whole 
power  in  his  own  hands.* 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prosed  of  supreme 
power,  hore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than 
a  prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel. 
Ximenes,  under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his  safe^, 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  nhich  he  had  heen  educated, 
to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There, he  was 
under  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domestics, 
was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.! 

The  iirsl  intelligence  he  received  from  the  IjOW  Countries,  gave  greater 
disquiet  to  the  caminal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  tasic  it  would 
be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
of  counsellors  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  Charles, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kme:.  By  Ihe  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Caslile 
anji  ArE^on,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  though  her  infirmities  disqualified 
her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  in  either  kii^dom  :  so  that  tlie  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  only  aa  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an 
unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  preregatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  espressed.J  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  havine  prevailed  both  on  tiiepope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Castile ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  right,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
empire,  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  fo  prevail 
on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  if.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary, 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  eseculior, 
and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court. 
What  Charles  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  bis  demands,  they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
dented encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  o( 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  nastily  interposed, 
and  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  told  them 
that  they  were  not  called  now  fo  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sove- 
reign did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submission  ;  and 
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*■■  this  day,"  added  he,  "  Charies  shall  'be  proclaimed  king  of  Castifc  m 
Madrid ;  aod  the  rest  of  the  cities,  1  doubt  not,  will  follow  Us  exanipJe." 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose*  [April  I3j  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  noydty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  In  Aia- 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  ol  Saragossa,  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  the 
same  obsequiousness  to  flie  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowledged  there  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince,  until 
his  arrival  in  Spain. t 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  from  his 
advanced  age  he  coiSd  not  espect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
the  character  of  regent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  tnonarclj,  and  adopted 
schemes  for  extencfing  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  PlS  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castihao 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow 
lunits.  These  privileges  the  caidinal  considered  as  so  many  uiijust  extor- 
tions from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.  Danf;erous  as  the 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
him  greater  success  than  any  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  His 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues  /umisbed  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
sanctilv  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  the 
idol  01  the  people  ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger 
from  him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  attention,  as 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  fancy 
iig  that  the  reins  of  government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 
quarrels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged 
them  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taien  mio 
pay  a  good  body  of  ti^oops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vigour  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission, 
estremely  mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Caslilian  grandees. 

But  whiJe  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  every 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the 
forms  ofjustice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenily,  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure, 
which,  by  strikiiffi  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general 
alarm  to  the  whole  order.  By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  military  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  follow  then"  banners. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  fin  these 

Eolent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
is  enemies,-  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the 
nead  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  woula  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every  city  in  CasiUe  to  enrol  a  certain 
numbei  of  its  burgesses,  in  or^r  that  they  might  be  trained  lo  the  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  offioewtoccmmand 
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them  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  as  an  encourajjement  io  (he  private  mcD, 
promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  freqiient 
incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Afeica,  and  the  necessity  of  having'  some  torce 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a,  piausible  pretence  for  this 
innoyation.  The  object  rea'Jy  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of 
tKiops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceivirffi-  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  ne  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear- 
ance of  resisticg  the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arisiiw  fkim  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
imputed  wholly  to  inferestea  motives,  they  endeavoured  fo  excite  the 
cities  themselves  fo  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Burgos,  ValladoUd,  and  several  other  citie^  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  coun 
sellors  were  alanned.  Ximenes  alone  continued  hrm  and  undaunted ;  and 
partiy  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty ;  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by 
forbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply .f 
During  his  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour; 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing'  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  no  less  exorbitant.  During  the  contests  and  disoiders 
inseparable  from  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  hilerest,  and  taking  advant^^  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 
their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 
grants  of  others,  and  having  gradually  wrested  ahnost  the  whole  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 
The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lauds^  were 
extremely  detective ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation,  which  the 
crown  had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encroachments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  ieudal  system,  was 
impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  stripped  eveiy  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprirfng  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and  beginning  with  the  pensions 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  oecause 
all  right  to  them  expired  with  bis  life.  He  then  called  to  account  such 
as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  ah'enated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  lo  many  persons  of  high  rank;  forthoi^h  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  generosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  CastOe  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of  then-  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  addition 
made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  t<^ether  with  his 
own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Zimenes  not  only  to  dischaige  all  the  debts 
which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 
but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artillery,  arms,  and  warlike 
Btores,  tiiao  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age.J    The  prudent 
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.  application  of  these  sums,  was  a  full  apology  to  the 

people  for  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  nobles,  akrmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  ri-e 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud 
complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutiona  taken ;  but  before  they 

Sroceeded  to  extremities,  they  appoinled  some  of  their  number  to  examine 
le  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Caslile,  the  duke  de  Infantado,  and  lie 
Conde  de  Benevcnto,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this 
commission.    Ximenes  received  them  withcold  civility,  and  in  ai 


their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  i 
appointed  regenf,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  bv  Char 
To  both  these  Ihey  objected ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  estatjlish  Iheir 


validity.  As  the  converealion  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  pointing 
w  these  and  raising  his  voice,  "  the  powers  which  1  have  received  from 
his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  1  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  I 
vvill  govern  it,  until  the  tiRg  your  master  and  mine  takes  possession  ot 
his  kingdom,"*  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haugh^  silenced  them,  and 
astonished  *lieir  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  bis 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's 
adminislratioD  were  laid  aside  ;  and  except  from  some  sl^ht  commotions, 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity 
of  Castile  Eu&red  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  oiily  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  thai  obsfacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardbal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  with  the  Fieraish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their 
iavour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  minister,  who  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  Low-Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  though  they  could 
not,  either  with  decency  or  safely,  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent, 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  soon 
discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined  with  him  inofEce,had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  lo  give  (he  least  check  to  his  proceedinp ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
La  Chan,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Ameislorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Hjiland  j  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  firm- 
ness. Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  ofhce  with  which  they  were  invested  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nolhbg  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  nad  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of  all  his  efforts  lo  pre- 
serve his  own  authority.  Even  tne  Dobles,  influenced  by  this  national 
passion,  and  forgettii^  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countjymen,  whom 
they  feared,  than  m  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  haled. 

Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy 
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and  embarrassed  by  Ihe  arlilices  and  intrigues  of  (he  Flemish  min.eters, 
had  the  burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  in  Nayarre, 
which  was  invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch  John  d'Albrel,  The  death 
of  Ferdinand,  the  abaenc*  of  Charies,  the  discord  and  diaallection  which 
reigned  amor^  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance, 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  be  foresaw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  thai  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  lirst  acts  of 
administration  was  fo  order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  While 
the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  hia  army  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  courage,  attacked 
the  other  by  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instantly  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  But  as  Navarre  was 
filled  at  that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortiiied,  and  weakly 
garrisoned,  which  beii^  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  oijy  to  furnish 
Eim  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  hia 
measures,  ordered  everj'  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Fairpeluna, 
the  foitifications  of  which  he  praposed  to  render  very  strong.  To  this 
uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  tne  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  that  period,  have  often  entered,  and  have  as  often  overrun  the  open 
country  ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
uivading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  fo  oppose  them ;  and  the  French  havii^  no  place  of 
any  strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to 
abandon  their  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Afnca,  against  the  famous  adven- 
turer Home  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far 
from  being  equally  successfiil.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 
and  the  rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Maiiy  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  howevei", 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  experienced 
during  his  administration,  added  new  lustre  to  hia  cbaracler.T  Great 
composure  of  temper  under  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he  urged 
m  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal, 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  young  kii^,  were  sullied  with  an  knoble 
and  sordid  avarice.    The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 


1  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  (his  passion. 

During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 
pretenders  to  offices  or  fo  favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
that,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment; nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  ou!  thepropermethod  of  securing 
his  protection.  Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  cf  Spain.  Every 
thiiffi' was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example 
of  Chievres,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  eng^ed  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  genera!  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous.J  The  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  (rffices  of  great  importance  to  Ihe 
weJfere  of  their  countiy,  set  to  sail  by  strangera,  unconcerned  for  its  honoui 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  bis  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  from,  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice- 
inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venali^  of  the  Flemings, 
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He  represented  to  the  kin^,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs  and  indjgnation 
which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  and  high  spirited  people,  and 
besought  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  by  iiis  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kii^dom.* 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  bis 
way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Counlries,  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  course,  . 
the  armies  of  all  the  parties  ei^ged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  ■which  it  had 
at  first  combined  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  gainst  France,  tbeir  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  voung  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  haa  Jong  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which,  durirp^  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Vene^an  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France  j  and  Cbievres,  sagacious  to  discern  Ibe  true  interest  of  bis 
country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  bis  love  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaimng  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  desti- 
tute of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italv  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cnievres 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  tbem  had  presided 
r  the  education  of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
7ted  the  same  pacific  system;  and  were  equalh'  persuaded  that  the 
union  of  (be  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  sucb  hands  tne  negotiation  did  not  languish. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs 
[Aug.  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriag^e  to  Charles,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  iiffant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  oi 
Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of^  Naples,  he  should,  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage,  par  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  hflf^of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  neirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  tight  to  tliat  kingdom  ; 
and  if,  after  examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.!  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximijian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  tie  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  en 
joyed  a  few  years  of  universal  trancjiiillihr,  and  was  indebted  for  that 
blessing  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalsbip  and  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  durit^  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  info  Spain, 
it  was  not,  however,  the  interest  of  bis  Flemish  ministers,  that  he  should 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crowTi  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitors,  all  the  effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  coimfrp 
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became  the  seat  of  government,  and  all  favours  were  dispenspd  by  tl 
Of  aJI  these  advaniag'es  they  run  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  depri 
from  the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
would  oaturalff  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs ;  the  Low- 
Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to  others, 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  But 
what  Chievrss  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,  an  interviev  between  the 
king-  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderfuj  ascendant  over  Ihe 
minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  Ihese  great  qualities, 
added  lo  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  oifice,  wouJd  command  th,; 
respect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
himself,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Charies  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  aJl  the 
iiJluence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  ea-sy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  io  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  tights  of  his  countiy 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
pren^atives  of  the  crown.  For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemisb  counsellors 
combined  lo  retard  his  departure ;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  country,  suffered  Kimself  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
treaty  of  Noyon, 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  grandfalliei 
Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  munnurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed 
on  him  at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  bis 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  fond  of  beholdmg  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
tiieir  prince.  After  a  dangerous  vtfyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  id 
the  province  of  Asfurias  [Sept.  IS],  and  was  received  with  such  loud 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
sovereim  from  all  parta  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  kii^  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancii^  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  would  i>ermit,  m  order  to  receive  him.  Durii^ 
his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated, 
in  no  degree,  the  !%our  or  frecjuency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion !  lie  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  he  even  allotted 
some  space  for  sludv.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regularly 
attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him  •. 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions:  and  took  under  nis  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  Evety  moment  of  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
which  he  indued  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  Iheoli^y.  Wasted  bv  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of 
age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  Equillos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  effect  of  poison,t  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
crime  ought  to  be  impuled  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  accident  ohiiged  him  fo  stop  short, 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  holdness  adyised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strangera  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long;  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king^,  that  he  might  infomi  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjectfi.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously kept  Charles  at  a  distance  fiwm  AKinda,  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  eveiy  measure 
that  he  recommended  was  rqected ;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  maljt 
him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline  ;  even  in  things  purely  trivia],  such  a  dioice  was  always  made, 
as  was  deemed  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Ximenea  did  not  bear  this 
treatment  with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  ^teful  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any 
former  age,  together  with  authori^more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  givii^  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofhis  country,  and  foretcfd 
the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapaciousness, 
and  ignorance  of  strainers.  While  his  raind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  tn  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  r^ard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  a  life  of  such  contmued  labour,  he  m%bt  end  his  days  in  tran- 
(luillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Simenes.  His  hai^hty  mind,  it 
is  probable,  could  not  survive  disgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter*  [Nov.  8].  The  varie^,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  success  of  Lis  schemes^  during  a  r^ency  of  oniy  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  s^acity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His 
reputation  is  Still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  tor  sanctity ; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  his  con- 
temporaries reverenced  as  a  saint,!  and  to  whom  the  people  imder  liis 
government  ascril>ed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with 

g'eat  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of 
astile.  Thoi^h  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
having  enjc^ed  the  title  of  king  durits  the  life  of  his  parents  occurriie  in 
their  history,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the 
artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  mmisters,  prevailed  on  Ihem  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  kir^,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  they  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  should 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  (he  whole  royal  authori^  should  return  into 
her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted  a  iree  gift  of  sii  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.{ 

•  Matfloliiei,  Vio  do  XimeHfia,  p.  447.    Gomeiiqs,  lib.  vli,  WS,  &e.    Bnudler,  HiM.  de  Simen. 
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Notwilhstandiig  this  obsequiousness  of  the  Cortes  to  the  will  of  the 
kins;,  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  government 
begantohrealcoat  in  the  kingdom.  Chievrea  had  acquired  over  Ihemind 
of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant,  not  on]y  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent, 
Charles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  irhlch  his  minister  inspired, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission  ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence. 
As  he  spoke  the  Spanish  language  veiy  imperfectly,  his  ansv^ers  were 
always  extremely  snorl,  and  often  delivered  with  hesitation.  Jrom  all 
these  circumstances,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  thai  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  stroi^  resemblance  between  him  gnd  his  mother,  and  began  to  whisper 
Ihat  his  capacity  for  government  would  never  be  far  superior  (o  hers ;  and 
though  they  wto  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  concerning  his 
character,  maintained,  that  notwithstandirg  such  unpromising  appeaiances, 
lie  possessed  a  lai^e  fund  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  sagacity  ;*  yet  all 
agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim  r  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  their  master's  good  sense,  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards, 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present 
opportunify,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious,  because  they 
expected  their  authority  to  be  of  no  long  duration.  All  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,his  wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  oi 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality^  Not  only  tiie 
Spanish  historians,  who,  irom  resenfment,  may  be  suspected  of  exa^era- 
fion,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angieria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  (hat  time  m  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons 
to  whom  his  lelteis  are  addressed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almost 
incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Flemings, 
According  lo  Angleria's  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
moderate,they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months, 
no  less  a  silm  than  a  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The 
nomination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  youi^  man  not  of 
canonical  age,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniards 
more  than  all  these  exactions.  •  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom, 
not  oulj'  as  aa  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  clergr 
and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation,  joined  m 
exclaimii^  against  it.t 

Charies  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  bis  administration,  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Artson,  that  he  m%hl  be  present  in  the  Cortes  of 
that  kii^[dom.  On  his  way  thitTier,  he  look  leave  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whcm  he  sent  to  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather, 
Maximilian,  in  his  <jd  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  commotions 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infalhbly 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was  the  darling  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  l£at  might  have 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  the  offer.J 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  as  kir^,  nor 
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would  they  allow  the  Cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom,  durii»  an  interregnum)  this  privilege  belonged.* 
The  opposition  Charles  hatt  to  struggle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  Aiagon, 
was  more  riolenl  and  obstinate  than  that  ■which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  after  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  members  lo  comer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  coijiunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  lime  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oalh,  which 
tile  Aragoncsft  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  Ihelr  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were  slill 
more  intractable ;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agree  lo 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
BO  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  neen  forgotten, 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  liiem  caution,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
fomisli  strangeis  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
coimtry.f 

Durmg  these  ptoceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  1.  and  the  yoane  kir^  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyoti.  But  neither  Charles, 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  aftei 
at  Montpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  aniicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether ituiiless ;  while  the  French, u;^d  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation, 
me  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.J 
_  From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  lo  Catalonia,  where  be  wasted  as  rnjich 
time,  encountered  more  difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of  Spain  ny  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice, 
augmented  Ihe  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  their 
deiiberations. 

The  Castihans,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  oi 
the  oppressive  schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  tameaess  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  then-  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kir^doms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed,  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  and 
severd  other  cities  of  (he  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  notwiflistanding  the  silence  of 
the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  puolic  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  th'e  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  male  administra- 
tion of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  rf 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  the? 
chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bold- 
ness which  IS  natural  to  a  fiee  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
j  uncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  ol 
Castile,  which  not  loi^  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convul- 
sions as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.  § 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  an 
event  which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians, 
or  Ihe  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximiliao  fJan.  12]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itself,  for  he  was  a  prince  conspicuous  neither  for  bis  virtues,  nor  bis 
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power,  nor  his  abilities ;  but  rendered  by  ils  consequences  more  memora- 
ble than  any  that  had  happened  during  several  ages.  It  broke  that  pro- 
found and  universal  peace  which  then  rsigned  in  the  Christian  world ;  it 
excileda  rivalship  between  two  princes,  which  threw  all  Europe  into  agi- 
tation, and  kindled  wars  more  general,  and  of  loi^r  duration,  than  had 
hitherto  been  known  in  modern  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideaa 
concerning'  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous  ;  ils  iurisdiction 
over  others  was  extensive  ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities 
and  of  little  influence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  that  country.  EvenMaxi- 
inilianj  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advant^e 
from  every  war  and  every  negotiation  in  Italy  during  his  reign.  These 
considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the  fSrsI 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
eserted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  Being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  lo  procure  the  kii^  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  his  successor.  But  he  himself  Laving  never  been 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered oni^  as  emperor  dect.  Thoi^h  historians  have  not  attended  to 
that  distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor  German  chanceiy  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example 
occuning  in  history  of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king 
of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwil- 
ling to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
name,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  his  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  wliich  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival, 
entered  the  lists  agaiist  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixsd 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustriouo  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates, than  from  the  importance  of  tHe  prize  for  which  they  contended. 
Each  of  them  uiged  his  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with 
no  unpromising  prospect  of  success,  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  right,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  knew  that  none  of^the  German  princes  possessed  power  or 
influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist :  be  flattered  himself  that  no 
consideration  would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign 
prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many  ages  hadlreen  aeemed  peculiar 
lo  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  Uiey  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  wliose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  a 
little  lo  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  though  they  did  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation, 
was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
eerved  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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Turkish  power.  The  conquests,  fbe  abilities,  .■md  the  jimbitiun  oi'  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-founded 
alarm.  By  his  victories  over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  eslirpation  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  em- 
pire, but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity,  (hat  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  aims,  which 
nothing  hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient 
for  stoppii^  the  progress  of  this  torrent,  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territories  in  that  country,  where  its  first 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  ,all,the  wealth 
furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries.  These  were  the  aiguments  by  which  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain ;  ail  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  neg^otiation  were  employed ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot,  at  that  time,  by  the  slates 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay..  The  venal  were 
gaiined  by  presents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered 
or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eagerness, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  con- 
tended that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 


Austria  that  tiie  Imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  aot  hereditary ;  1 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrM;ance  had  act 
tomedthem  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  tne  reina 
of  government  in  a  country  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  leli- 
gioo  had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects ;  that  a  young 
Erince,  without  esperietice,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  of 
is  genius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarch  grown  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  vicloiy ;  whereas  a  king  who  in  his 
early  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
fill  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  te  an  anf^onist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of 'the  French  cavaliy, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantry,  would  fojia 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  insteacf  of  waitiig  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities  into  die  heart  of  their  dominions  j 
that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  dignify ;  that  his  elevation  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  m  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reachir^  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it.t  But  while  the  French  ambassadors 
enlarged  upon  tnese  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  prmces  by  im- 
mense gifts,  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious  method  of 
transmittii^  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveyii^  a  bribe,  by  bills  of 
exchange,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  fravefied  wifh 
a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourable 
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tir  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  (bose  to 
whom  tSey  were  sent,* 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  a 
contest,  the  decisAon  of  which  so  aearly  affected  every  one  of  (hem 
Their  common  interest  oug'hf  naturally  to  have  formed  a  general  comhina- 
tion,  in  order  to  disappoint  both  competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  dignity,  as  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberliea  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distrifaution  and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  iotroduc^d  into 
the  system  of  European  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  the  want  of'^foresighl  in 
others,  and  the  fear  or  giviig  olfence  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a 
salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  rendered'lhem  either  totally 
negligent  of  the  public  safely,  or  kept  them  from  eserting  themselves  with 
vigour  in  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  Cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
contending  monarchs,  and  uiough  they  wished  to  iiave  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominions  were  less  estensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode- 
rate, seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,. were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  togive  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Charles,  while  they  used  their  utmost  inrfuence  to  frustrate  thoseofFrancia.t 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside  ;  buttheir  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  rieighfaourbood  bad  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  iheir  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  iiing. 

It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from  acquiring  a  dignity 
wbjch  would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But  thoiKh  Heniy 
oifen  boasted  that  he  held  the  balaace  of  Europe  in  bis  hand,  be  bad 
neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  tlie  dispassionate 
temper  which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  moi^ 
lified  his  vanity  so  much,  to 'think  tbaV  he  had  not  eatered  early  into  that 
noble  competition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and 
of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and  the  pope's  nuncio, 
informed  his  master,  tliat  be  could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  bis  disappointment  to 
that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  display  of  his 
own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  pari  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.J 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  for  his 
love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 
of  the  two  contendiiffi;  monarchs  with  a  prudenfattention,  or  who  discovered 
a  proper  solicitude  for  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  juris- 
diction interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  wera 
so  numerous  on  both  aides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 
security  so  little  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  (he 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  ptospect  of  beholdii^  the  imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  :lhe  master  of  the  new  world: 
nor  was  be  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  King  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of 
Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.    He  foretold  that  the 
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eleclion  of  eilher  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  holy 
see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  required  address  and  caution  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  takiig 
revenge  Leowasdefecfiveinneither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German 
p  in  1  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
m  Y  f  theiD  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind 
f  th  nstitution  by  which  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  for  ever  excluded 
f  ra  h  t  dignity.*  He  warmlyexhorted  the  French  kirg  topersist  inhis 
i  m  t  from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
Ih  t  tl  G  rmans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
1  p  J  tl  t  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own'chance  of  success 
Id      1  sperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of 

a!  h  p  to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  peison  to  the 
h  d  f  t  e  empire  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an 
p  I  d  prcgresa,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  m  lar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  he  so  dexterously  managed,  aa 
lo  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's 
situation  could  adopt,  though  conceited  with  great  wisdom,  was  esecuted 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  their 
master  with  vain  hopes;  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  gained  by  (hem,  alto- 
gether forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received ;  and  Francis  per- 
severed so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  piefensions,  aa 
rendered  all  Leo's  measures  aTjorlive.t 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different 
prince^  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperoi  had  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  lime,  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  archbishop 
of  Mentz;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Colt^e;  Richard  de 
Grieflenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  of  die  Rhine:  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony;  and  Joachim  I,  marquis 
of  Brandenbura:h.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  masters,  and  in 
Kpite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
ibiget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  Oie  German  constitution  was 
tliouffht  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
which  ia  a  great  republic  composed  of  stales  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  jiatriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperorj 
and_  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominions,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  lo  tlie  Imperial  throne.  To 
(his  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  femilies  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  bad  acquired  durlne  (bat  period. 
To  elect  eilher  of  the  contending  monarchs,  would  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutary  maxim;  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of 
being  almost  h«  equals,  to  the  condition  of  bis  subjects. 

Full  of  tliese  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  aa  to  be 
dis(inguithed  hy  the  name  of  the  Sage,  and  with  one  voice  (hey  oflered 
him  the  Impenal  ciowij.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
monarchs,  so  (ar  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  eagerness; 
and  ai^er  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  shnrt  time,  he  rr'—'—'  ■'  — -■"■  - 
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magnanimity  and  disinleresfedness  no  less  lingular  than  admirable- 
"  Nolhing,"  he  oiisen'ed,  "  could  be  more  impolilic,  than  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  IhouEh  sound  ana  just  in  many  cases,  was 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  oi  franquillily  (said  he)  we  wish  for  an 
emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  Jiberlies;  times  of  dancer 
demand  one  wlio  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led 
by  a  gallant  and  viclorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are  readj 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  fonner  ages.  Nen 
conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sceptre  musf.be  com 
milled  to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,orthat  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enables  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had, 
m  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the  .rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring 
into  the  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  i» 
of  German  extraction;  as  he  b  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather ;  as  his  dominions 
stretch  along  that  fkmtier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy;  his  claim 
is  preferable,' in  ray  opinion,  to  [hat  of  a  stranger  to  our  langu^e,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity,  and  supported  by 
aranaments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  king 
of  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  the  first 
token  of  that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive  a  bribe;  and,  upon  their  entreating 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied.  That  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed nerf  morning  from  hts  service.* 

No  prihce  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity,  which  Frederic 
had  declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  great  competitors.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charles's  favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  Gennan 
dominions,  he  owed  not  a  liltle  to  the  abilities  of  the  cardinal  de  Gurk, 
and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadors, 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intrusted  by  the  French  kii^.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  weJl  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
managing  the  Germans ;  and  the  latter,  havin?  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinal^ hat  by  Francis,  employed  a!!  the  malicious  ingenuity  with  which 
the  desire  of  revenge  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarfii^  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  electois  daily  gained  ground; 
and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any 
further  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future 
emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation 
to  hold  the  Imperial  crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.t 
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On  the  twenty-eightli  day  of  Jurje,  five  monlhs  and  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  this  important  contest,  which  had  held  a!l  Europe  in 
suspense,  was  decided.  Sis  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  having  at  last  joined  bis  brethren,  Charles  was, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electoral  college,  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.* 

But  thoi%h  the  electors  consented,  from  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  lo  that  high  Btation,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jealousy  of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  to  provide  against  hia  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  lo  demand  of  evei^  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  While  princes,  who  were 
formidable  neither  irom  extent  of  territory,  nor  of  genius,  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal  engagement  lo  this  purtiose  was 
deemed  si^cienl.    But  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  Charles,  ofher 

iirecautions  seemed  necessary.  A  Capitulation  or  claim  of  right  was 
ormed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  immediately 
signed  by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  ffis  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
ag-ainst  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  of 
(heir  liberties,  lo  which  they  often  appeal.t 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  davs 
from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  tne 
obstinacy  of  the  CataJonian  Cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  broi^ht  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  aSairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the  account 
with  thfe  joy  natural  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 

fjwer  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of 
urope.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  hun 
during  his  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we  may 
date  Ine  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  prcgress,  of  a  g^rand 
system  of  enterprisii^  ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
wordiy  of  attention. 

A  tnvia!  circiimslance  firat  discovered  the  effects  of  this  gieat  elevation 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued 
as  kir^  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty,  and  required  it  from  his 
bubjecta  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Higlmtss  or  Grate;  but  the 
vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  Majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark'  of  pre  eminence.  Tbt- 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrc^ance  ol 
Iherreater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination.  J 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  proniofion  of  their  king  to 
the  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisiaction  which  he  himself  feh.  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  species  of  administration  often 
oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessaiy 
consequences  of  this  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  countiymen 
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ified  in  ijuarrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern;  to  behold  ila  treasures 
wasted  in  supporting  the  splendour  of  a  foreign  title  ;  lo  be  piunged  in 
the  chaos  of  Italian  and  German  politics,  were  effects  of  this  event  almost 
as  unavoidabk.  From  all  these  considerationa,  they  concluded,  that 
Dothing-  could  have  happened  more  pemicious  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alpbonso  the  Wise  from  leaving;  (he  kingdom,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Imperial  crovni,  were  often  mentioned  wifh  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  imitation  at  this 
juncture.* 

But  Charles,  without  regarding  the  senfimetits  or  rouxmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  Impenal  dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the  electors  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  order 
to  lake  possession  of  it.  Thiswas  the  more  necessary,  because,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  esercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority .f 

Their  certain  Icnowlet^e  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis- 
g^ust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  amoiK 
peiHooa  of  air  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  lo  assist  him  in  cariying  on  war  with 
greater  v^our  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  cleigy  unanimously 
refused  to  levy  that  sum,  ujjon  pretence  that  it  ou^ht  never  to  be  exacted 
but  at  those  limes  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  bj;  the  Infidels ; 
and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  so  littie  regard  was  paid  lo  a  censure  which  was  universaiiy 
deemed  unjust,  thai  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
the  Spanish  clergy,  besides  their  merit  in  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the 
pojie,  and  disregardiog  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption 
which  they  had  claimed. J 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gerous and  lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having,  by  his  sermons, 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  lake  arms,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  tneir  own  importance, 
not  only  refused  to  lay  down  fheit  arms,  but  formed  themselves  info  troops 
and  companies,  that  they  might  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtain  some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bona  of  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocratic al  privileges  and  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  lo  any  superior,  treated  the  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encouraffe  the  people 
to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether;  but  as  they  couH  not  repress 
them  without  taking  arras,  it  became  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
arrived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  Dofaility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  (Sermany,  where  his  presence  be- 
came every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  sti^I 
more  impatient  to  return  into  flieir  native  counlrTs  that  they  might  cari^' 
thither  the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  for 
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him  to  hold  Ihe  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  person.  He  had  for  Ihat  reason 
empowered  the  CanJinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
in  liis  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their  privileges 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  gift.  But  me 
Valencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indigniN-  to  theii' 
country,  irhich  was  no  less  entitled,  than  hrs  other  kingdoms,  io  the  bonosr 
of  then-  sovereign's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  lundamenial  laws  of 
the  consh'lution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who  was 
absent,  cor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  faraur  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  diem  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their  counliy.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  (he  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  (he  government  to  m^istrates  of  their  owu 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distii^ished  by  the  name  of 
Germanada  or  Brotherhood,  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kit»dom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  flie  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid 
before  him,  Charles  artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
(unclure,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Composfella,  a  town  in  Galicia,  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another 
dojiative ;  for  as  his  treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignify.  To  appoiirt  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  province, 
ana  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  tlje  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of^a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  among  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supfily  the 
wants. of  their  sovereigns  with  a  veiy  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.  The  magislrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone  ;  the  inhabitants  of  ValladSid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  then:  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemii^s,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella, 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  boldinffa  Cortes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charies  was  inflexible.  Bui 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
procure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  ibeh  designs,  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  openii^  of  the  assembly  [April  1], 
there  appeared  amcBig  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of^ill-hu- 
mour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  ail  the  measures  of  the 
court.  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to 
which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  ciW-,  having 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow- 
citizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
Compostella,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
(here.     The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
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Of"  fidelily,  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  place  of  meeliiig 
Those  of  Tore,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  other  places,  declared  the 
demand  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
necessary. All  the  aria,  howerer,  which  influence  popular  assemblies, 
bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed,  in  order  to  gain 
members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  which 
Chievres  and  (he  other  P'lemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  ibrms  of  th*'  constitution,  a  minority 
voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied.*  Toge- 
ther wilh  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  repress nlat ion  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to 
disregard-t 

As  nothii^  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  be  disclosed  his  intention 
with  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  nis  absence,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
viceroyally  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza  ;  that  of  Va 
lencia  on  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza  Cond6  de  Melilo.  The  choice  of  the 
two  latter  was  universally  acceptable  ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian, 
though  the  only  Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  Casliiians  wiih  new  halted  against  foreigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  sulfered  other  inroads  upon  the 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  Iw  his  promotion, 
'and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cas- 
tiliaoa,  of  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an  insun'ection 
in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May ;  and  by 
setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  be  endangered  a  mor^ 
imuoi'tant  cne  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession. | 
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Many  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  afeirs  of  Germany,  bul  rendered  bis  presence  in  that  country 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum  :  his 
hereditaiy  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions ;  and  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required 
the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  di'ew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 

WhenCharles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  canditEtes  for  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  wilh  many  professions  of  regard 
for  each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  net  suffer 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itseJf  wilh  this  honourable  emulation. 
"  We  both  court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  usual  vivacity ; 
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" each  oi^t  to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master, 
the  most  fortunate  will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented."*  Bui 
though  two  you^  and  high-spiriled  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated 
with  the  hope  otsuccesa,  mieht  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous 
resolution,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference  ^iven  to 
Charl^  in  the  sight  of  all  Emvipe  mortified  Francis  estremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  To  this  was 
owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivajship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise  to  matrF  unavoia- 
able  causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the  excluded 
monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
by  interest,  to  restore  fo  his  throne.  The  French  kii^  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecessors 
by  a  most  unjustifiabje  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclarai  the 
duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  had  seized,  and 
still  kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  from  the 
emperor.  Charles  cbnsidered  the  duchy  of  Buisundy  as  the'  patrimonial 
domain  of  bis  ancestors,  wrested  from  tnemby  the  unjust  policy  of  Louis 
XI.,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connechons  which 
Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Guelores,  the  bereditniy  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  maiif  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  estremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  cot  only  to  collect  and  to 

Eonder  their  own  strength,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversary, 
ut  to  secure  the  friendship  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 
The  pope  had  equal  reason  lo  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardv  the  the- 
atre of  war,  nothbg  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him,  tnan  to  see 
them  waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  Sut  this  was  inn- 
possible.  Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs, 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  Uie  scene  of  their  operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  lo  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situation.  He  courted  and  soothed  the  emperor  and  king  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  address.  Though  warmly  solicited  by  each  of  them 
to  espouse- hbcause,he  assumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire  impartiality, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  itahan  politicians 
in  that  a^s. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those 
of  the  pope  ;  nor  were  tney  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming 
the  seat  oT  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  oeing  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  em- 
peror, from  whom  he  had  both  more  to  feat  and  more  to  hope  than  from 
Francis  ;  and  it  was  equal!?  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take 
aside,  the  Venetians  would  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  &a 
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Ihe  ki  ^  ol  F  ce.  No  considerable  assistance,  howevev,  was  to  be 
e  peeled,  f  n  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  eslreme  degree 
of  the  Tr  salp  e  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  then  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  favourite 
m  s  n  of  the  pol  cy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
them  el  es 

But  the  ch  et  attention  both  of  Chailes  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
n  o  de  to  ga  the  king  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
assistance  move  fcfiectual,  and  afforded  with  less  political  caution.  Hemy 
VIII.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  such 
circumstances  of  advantage  as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  felicity 
and  splendour.  The  union  in  his  person  of  flie  two  ccntendina;  titles  oi 
York  and  Lancaster ;  tbe  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  boln  factions 
obeyed  hia  commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  government  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  wmlinent,  from  which  the  attention  of  the  English  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  suras  oi 
money  whicii  his  father  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe,  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
adminbtration  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to  recruit  (he 
population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  (he  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  E^lish,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  of^discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  llieir  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victones  gained  on  the  continent  By  their  ancestota.  Heniy's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  tfie  state  of  his  kmgdom,  and  the  disposition  of 
bis  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprisii^,  and  accomplished  in  ail  the 
martiaT exercises  which  in  that  a^e  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 

Eersons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an  early  love  of  war,  he 
inged  to  engage  in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
some  remarkable  exploit.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself;  and  the 
victory  at  Guinegate  [1513],  tc^etlier  with  the  successful  sieges  of  Teroii- 
enne  and  Tournay,  thoieh  of  little  utility  (o  Ilngland,  reflected  great  lustre 
on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the  idea  which  Joreign  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  irom  foreign 
invasion ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  ol 
Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  England  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  (he  liberties  of  Europe,  aud  the  arbiter  between  the  emperor  and 
French  monarch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage, 
d  need,  tha^  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  office 

(    p         t  either  of  the  rivals  ftom  acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as 
m  t,ht  b    fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.    But 
b       as  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
h       delicate  function  required.    Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
tm    t,  by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regular  and 
I  system  of  policy,  or  of  adhenng  to  i(  with  steadiness.    Hia  mea- 

re  Idom  resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a  deli- 
b  gard  to  hia  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which 

d  d  him  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
th  fe  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a 
p  f  greater  art,  though  with  inferior  talents,  might  have  easily 

All  th    impolitic  steps  in  Heniy'a  administration  must  not,  howeier,  be 
rap  (  d  to  defects  in  his  own  character ;  many  of  them  were  owiiig  to  the 
1    t  p  ssions  and  iusatiable  ambition  o'  his  prime  minister  and  favourite. 
Vol.  a— 16 
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cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from  one  of  Ihe  lowest  ranks  in  life,  bad 
riaen  to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  English  subject  ever 
arrived;  and  governed,  the  haughty,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  apitit 
of  Henry  witli  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different 
kinds,  fitted  htm  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  favourite. 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  ihe  stale  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  oF  the  viewa  and 
interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  oi 
affairs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  maimers,  the 
gayely  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  Jove  of  magnificence, 
and  his  jproficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Henrv  was  foikl, 
gained  hun  (he  afleclion  and  confidence  of  the  yout^:  monarch.  Wolsey 
was  far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  power,  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  Ihe  nation,  or  the  real  grauaeurof  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tuous b^  bis  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  he 
had  gained  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  bis  whole  demeanour  the  most  overbearing 
nau^btmess  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  eveiy 
consideration;  and  whoever  endeavoined  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  bis 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  sootlie  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  slates  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flalteiy,  to  work  upon  bis  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  in  the  year  1518,  employed 
Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  one  of  bis  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  Ibis  haughty  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  eveiy 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  hi9 
most  important  a^irs,  and  received  his  responses  with  iiuplicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  tt^ether  with  the  grant  of  a  fat^e  pension,  Francis  attached 
the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  bis  master  to  surrender  Tour- 
nay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  dat^bter  the 
princess  Mary  and  (he  dauphin,  and  to  consent  (o  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Fi'ench  king.f  From  that  time,  the  most  iamiliar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 

Eossible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the 
onourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 
Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  Jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  kii^  of  England  gave  hirn  soma 
title  to  his  friendship ;  and  soon  after  ois  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ii^ratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francb,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But 
after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties  wtth  respect  to  the  cere- 
iiionial,  and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  oi 
Iheir  respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meetii^  were  at  last 
fixed.  Messengers  bad  neen  sent  to  different  courts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  lilt  and  tournament,  against  the 
two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henir  loved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  delighted  with 
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sure  or  glory  which  tliey  expected  from  such  a  sin^lar  and  briUiant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own  niag- 
Dificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two 
nation?  the  extent  of  his  influence  oyer  both  their  monarchs.  Charles, 
findi^  it  impossible  Co  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  lo  diaappoinl 
its  effects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  an 
common.  Having  sailed  from  Coninna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [May  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  surprised  tlie  nation.  Wolsey,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls 
his  inosi  dear  friend,  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Heniy,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor ;  and  heii!g 
highly  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothii^  to  his  vanity,  hastened  lo  receive, 
with  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  ,  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  fotu'  days 
in  England;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 
give  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  liut  lo 
detach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king,  AH  the 
grandeur,  (he  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higiier  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  for  some  tiine  been 
(he  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  most  efeclual  mefl>od  of 
securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy, with  all  his  irterest.  But  asthe  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  Ihat  of  the  French  kiiK,  Wolsey 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  of 
esertii^  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  very  distant 
one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty, 
however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ;  but 
Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  in  some  place  of  the  Low- Countries,  immediately  after  taking 
leave  of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  ttiat  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Gulsnes 
and  Ardres  [June  7th,]  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  espense,  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  F^do/lke  OalhofGold.  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of 
gallantry,  tt^ther  with  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  maul;^  or  elegant  rather  than  serious  business,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.t  Whatever 
impression  the  engagii^  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 

•  R/nier,  jlli,  714. 

t  The  Fraicb  snd  Bngfish  liislotJana  describe  Ihe  pomp  of  Ihia  inletvlew,  and  tJio  variouii  spec- 
was  preieDI,  uid  which  mdHt  Eppeu  aluular  in  IbepreHst  ngs,  iicaaimonli'aDillled  "  Afler  Iha 
tounianiBBi,''Baj8 lie,  "Iho  French  KniEuglMiwrBsUen  madethelrTOieanuice,  andwresaledln 
pietenee  oC  Ok  Uwi,Biid  the  IwUn;  ud  u  tliaie  were  manirstaiU  wmOera  there,  it  aebrded 
Eocsllnttpiialnie;  nuiutbekliHof  FnnoebBdn^llaslsduibdiig  anvmeallanXKitiif  Brciacne, 
UiaEi^fstigsliHdtllspilza.— AflerUlk,tliaklii^  oT  Fnnee  and  BBgianit  lettred  lo  a  lem,  where 
(bejrdtsDktogsUiBi,  Bod  the  klnz  of  Englmd.isklDg  the  kiiu  of  Fraacs  In' ihe  collar,  said,  "  .t^> 
bmOir,  Ititait  arreatle  mllh  you,"  andendeavoored  DIKO  ot  tvi^ce to  trt|i  upTUa  hBels ;  but  Uie  kin" 
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confidence  with  which  he  treated  Heniy,  made 

monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  t_   .^   

had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelinea  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  hut  with  greater  attention  to  what  might 
be  of  JJofilical  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
!.ourt  to  HenrVj  appeared  to  him  a  pmin  acknowledgment  that  he  held 
the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  convinced,  him  of  the  justness  of  the  mgtto 
vvhicla  he  had  chosen,  "  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  In 
this  opinion  he  was  conlinned  by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  siib- 
mifting  any  difference  that  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  ju(%e  who  was  lecKoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  aa  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  kin^.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  afler  receiving  the 
homage  and  congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  fo  Ais-ia-Cha- 
pelie,  the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Chariemagrie 
was  placedTon  his  head  [Oct.  23],  with  all  tlie  pompous  solemnity  wluch 
the  Germans  affect  in  their  public  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.t 

iUmoat  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  enterprisii^j  and  victorious  of  tlie  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  fomiidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  If  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  thai  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solvman,  were  eacli  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  ^e,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  every  contest,  great  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efforts  oif  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  histoiy  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  pix^ress  of  any  ot  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  ia  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happmess  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  (o  appoint  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes,  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert -wilh  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checkmg  the  progress  ol 
those  new  and  dangerous  opmions,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  wnich  had  been  propagated  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
Aa  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  religion  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and 
produced  a  revolution  m  the  senthnenta  of  mankind,  the  greatest,  as  well 
ss  the  most  beneficial,  tiiat  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 
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the  causes  which  rendered  their  prepress  so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve 
10  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
rooted  prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  wilh  no  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contrary  geoim 
aiid  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  estemal  violence  or  the 
force  of  arms ;  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  creduii^p' 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
ease,  can  briii^  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 
The  iQterposition  of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
publication,  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  vnwught  and 
uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  giftsj  yet  that  wonderful  pre- 
paration of  circumstances  which  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving 
their  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  seemed  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinaiy  efforts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  the 
Christian  religioiij  protected  the  reformed  faith,  and  reared  it,  from  begin- 
nings extremely  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

It  was  from  causes,  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  very  mcon- 
sideiable,  that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  reformation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  ttrone,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  jjrojectsof  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander 
VI.  and  Julius  II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and  enterprising, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  the 
situation  of  his  finances  required.  On  the  contraiy,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendour.  Ids  taste  lor 
Sleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
aily  in  new  expenses ;  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  Iigk!  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Among  others  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  Indulsencea.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who 
may  open  it-at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  pulsatory.  Such  indulgences 
were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense 
for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  enfeiprise  of  conquer- 
iiK  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  aflenvards  fjranted  to  loose  who  hired  a 
iioTdier  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.* 
Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build 
ing  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  carryii^  on  thai 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  Uie  same 
pretence.! 

The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  wilh 
a  share  in  the  profits  aiisuigTrom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  M^deburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  by  tiie  monks  of  his  order,  executed 
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Ibe  commission  with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  or 
decency ;  and  thoi^li  b^  magnifying  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
gences,* and  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on 
tor  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  among  the  ciednlous  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  assertions,  as  weii  aa  flie  irregu- 
larities in  Ibeir  conduct,  canie  at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  so  mnch 
wealth,  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  demsion  of  fbe  people,  who,  being  tai^ht  to  rely,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  Ihey  purchased,  did 
imt  think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctrines  taught  by 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the 
most  uothinking  were  shocKed  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
bis  associates,  who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gamit^,  and  low 
debauchery,  Ibose  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining-  eternal  happiness ;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  g-iven  lo  Ibis  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  region. 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
his  counfiymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctriues  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom  oi 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
Imctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  Id 
the  solitude  and  devolion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion, 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  au 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temper,  in  mducing 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Ai^ustiuian  friai-s,  where,  without  suffering 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  hun  from  what  he  thought  his  duty 
to  God,  he  assimied  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  fuou  acquired  great 
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reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  uq 
wearieil  application  to  study.  He  had.  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  lheol<^y  which  were  tnea  in  vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  abound;  hut  his  underslandir^,  naturally  sound,  and  superior  to 
every  thii^  frivoJous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
stniclive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  ibundalion  of  knowledge 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Harbg  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  library  of  his  mocaslery,  he  abandoned  all 
other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  witl  h  g  ss 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  iittl  1       d  1 

derive  their  theological  notions  from  that  source.  Th  g  f  p  ess 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  ai^n  Id  mi 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  hia  learnii^,  that  1  r  i  It       f 

Saxony,  having  founded  a  univei'sily  at  Wittembeig  on  tb    Elb     th    pi 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philo    phy      d    ft 
wards  theoli^y  there  ;  and  dischaiged  both  offices  m  such  a  manner,  tha! 
he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Lutberwas  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authority, Tetze I 
began  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittembeig,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  tfie  people.  As  Sasony  was  not  more 
enlightened  than  the  other  provinces  of^  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
digious success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  of  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  bad  already  lost  much 
of  (heir  authority  with  him  ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  began  lo  con- 
sider as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenanc* 
to  a  practice  equalh[  subversive  of  iaith  and  of  morals.  His  waim  ant 
impetuous  temper  did  Dot  suffer  him  loi^  to  conceal  such  important  dis 
coveries,  or  to  continue  a  siient  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  countiy- 
men.  From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  Jie  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  being  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character,  and  delivered 
with  a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines 
amojjg  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbisliop 
of  Magdebuig,  io  whose  jurisdiction  thai  part  of  Saxony  was  subject, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
he  published  ninety-five  dieses,  containing  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation :  he 
appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  tiiem, 
either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  pro- 
testations of  his  high  respect  for  tlie  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  itnplicil 
submission  to  its  authority.  No  opponent  apfieared  at  the  time  prefixed ; 
the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity:  they  were 
read  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  the 
man,  ivho  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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power,  but  to  attack  tlie  Dommicans,  armed  with  all  the  teniafs  ol 
inquiaitorial  autbority.* 

I'be  friars  of  St  Augustine,  Luther's  own  order,  though  addicted  with 
no  less  obsequiousness  than  the  other  monastic  ii^temicies  to  the  papal 
see,  gave  no  check  to  the  puhlication  of  these  uncommon  opinions. 
Luther  had,  by  his  pie^  and  learning,  acquired  estraordinary  aulhorify 
anaong  his  bcetliren ;  he  professed  the  highest  r^ard  for  the  authority  of 
^e  pope ;  his  professions  were  at  that  time  sincere ;  and  as  a  secret 
enmity,  excited  by  interest  or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Romish  cburch,  the  Augustinians  were  hipily  pleased  with 
his  invectives  against  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to 
the  hatred  and  scom  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  dissatistied  with 
this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  himself 
Hiat  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  Hiight  give  some 
check  to  the.  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  v'uch  the  secular  princes 
had  Jong,  thoi^h  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  were  founded,  against  Luther's 
attacks.  In  opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at 
Francfort  on  the  Oder ;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  endea- 
voured to  refute  Luther's  notions  j  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  tie  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  controversy  did  litde  service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indulgences  by  aiguments  founded  in  reason,  er  derived  from 
scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them,  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen)  me  conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  t 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested,  did  not  satisfy  the  people, 
who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of  these  venerable 
guides,  when  Ibey  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  determinations  of  the  divine  iawj.J 
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VSulcclat<Iiiii  iias  oaeenod  mo  iliings  ivlUi  leEsrd  la  Cbe  fiia  promuIgsilOD  of  jiidulEenceB^ 
bat  Leo  boatowed  a  glit  oC  the  piofils  arising  nam  the  sale  of  indu^nc«3  in  Saiony,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  eennaBy,  upon  hla  slsler  Magdiilen,  [be  wife  of  PianceMeuo  Cibo,  Goio.  Kb. 
13, 108.-3.  Ttuii  ArcemJnldoi  a  Genoeee  eccleeijiBtic,  wbo  bad  been  bred  a  mecclisiil,  and  alln 
retaioed  alt  the  activity  and  addreBa  of  that  pio&Baioii,  was  appoinled  by  her  to  collect  tlis  m«iej 
vrblsh  atiould  be  raised.  F.  Panl  Iwi  fbdowsd  Um  in  both  Uiew  psiUculaiK  and  adds,  Uua  tllB 
A.ueuiUniaiia  in  Saion;  Ind  been  ImmemnlBlTj  etoplciTed  In  prescUng  indajgoncee ;  but  tliai 
Atoemboldo  and  hla  depntiea,  boping  to  gain  moio  by  caomirang  tbia  truA  to  tbs  DamlnkanB, 
had  made  ihfai  buiain  wltb  Teixel,  and  Ibat  Laifier  irai  pnunnted  at  tat  to  oppoee  TttM  and 
biB  amslatsi,  by  a  dealiB  of  laldng  ie«eme  Sx  UiiS' injury  offlnd  lo  Ida  order.  F.  Pant,  p.  S. 
Almoet  aU  blatculana  alnca  tiwai  tima,  popuh  oB  well  ai  prolcBbmt,  JiaTe,  wltbont  examlnattoa 
admili«d  them  tOereom  lo  be  tnia  upon  their  anOunlcy.  Bnt  nolwiUBlnuainE  Uie  concniring 
leailnMHiy  uT  twosolboiBeD  eodnent  hoib  fiw  eneuesi  and  vera^,  we  may  obaemre, 
n    .1^..  ...1J2  Omrioloil,  nbo  eeanhed  Ibe  pontifical  aroiliTeB  on  purpose,  gduU  ooi  dnd  this 
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iher  could  hoidly  bav«  been  igODnmC,  and  iTblebthBrwDald  have  been  ceienil 
Ik  Tbepuhllcatlan  ctf  Indnlgmcaa  hi  Gsmin*  wta  uol  nauaUyeammlned  la  the  j4 
ThejiflmulgDtlon  of  tfiem,  at  fiiFQe  dlflbrant  penocb  nndefJnUualL  waa  granted  to  Che . 
tbe  Doralalcang  had  bean  ampkiFed  hi  Ihe  same  office  a  Bhort  Qm  beftie  the  present  pa 


iphived  hi  Ihe  same  office  a  Bhort  Qm  beftie  the  present  pe 
1  of  thnaa  faida]gen(«e,  triiloh  Aral  padted  LoUnr'i  hidi 
f  Meats,  In  coi^uncuon  with  the  enaidlan  of  the  tVai 
cepUng  of  that  mist,  the  scie  iljjii  became  vested  hi  ill 
Llhor  wee  nol  inntigaleil  by  hi?  Buperiora  amoog  ibe  Au^ 
riva?a,  or  to  deprociale  Ini^^ulgeuceB  because  they  tvere  piomulsate 
eir  opinions  and  i^cea  proceeded  ftooi  more  Uudable  molives.    SecJ 


p.  43.— a.  The  piDmnlcadon  of  thnaa  faida]gen(«e,  triiloh  Aral  padted  Lolber'i 

ulnialod  to  the  tucbbtabap  of  Meats,  In  coi^unctuni  with  liiB  enaidlan  of  the . . ,,  . 

the  latter  haviiQ  depHoed  aocepting  of  ibat  trust,  the  scie  Kiffu  became  vested  bi  ihe  archblEihiqi. 
Falav.  6.  Sec^  16. 17- — 7.  Lulhor  wee  nol  inntigaleil  by  his  Buperiors  amoog  ibe  At^osfiDlana  to 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  tnlercstc  »li 
Gferniaiiy,  excited  Hltle  attention  and  i»  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo,  fond  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  of 
policy,  a  stranger  to  tbeoli^cal  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  tbem, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  ohscure  friar, 
wEo,  in  the  heart  of  Gennany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a 
barbarous  style.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himseu  dream,  that 
tLe  effects  ofthis  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see,  Leo  imputed 
the  vrhole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  contest,  hut  to  allow  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans  to 
wrangle  about  fbe  matter  with  their  usual  ammosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Lrither's  adyersanes,  who  were  exaspe 
rated  to  a  high  degn^e  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  am 
madverled  on  their  wrifit^,  together  with  the  surprisii^  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  lake  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  gainst  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  be  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
I  July,  1518],  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
me  Inquisifor^eneral  Prierias,  who  had  written  ajrainst  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jointly  to  esamine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
ihem.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so 
shocking  to  pious  ears  ;  and  enioined  the  provincial  of  the  Augustinians  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rasnness  of  an  airc^ant  monk,  which  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  offence  and  dislurbancp 
to  the  whole  chureh. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a 
ludgesoprejudicedandpartialasPrierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
ne  might  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribunal.  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Wittembeig,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  thu 
pope,  and  after  employii^  several  pretests  to  excuse  Luther  from  appearing 
at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  H 
some  personsof  learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested 
the  same  thing  of  the  pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of'^Ai^sburg ;  andasLuthci 
himself,  who,  at  that  time,  was  so  far  from  havii^  any  intention  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  sr'^ 


missive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
patified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  legate  in  Germany,  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  lor  scholastic  Teaming,  and  passionately  de 


voted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  bear  and  determine  the  l 

Luther,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetari ; 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  immediately  repaired  to 
Augsburg.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endea- 
voured at  first  fo  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relyme 
on  the  sufteriority  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  formal 
dispute  with  Lutner  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.*    Eul 

p.  15. 39.    J-qtlHrf  Opeta,  1.  p.  64.  6. 8.    A  diploma  of  Indul^euMs  <b  pUbllBled  bji  Herm.  VonilBi 

with  Ihat  of  ttie  aiclililBtiop,  allJiou^  die  fonner  did  not  aoL  The  llmlCB  of  die  eountiy  id  whicb 
Ibeir  CDnuniBBioiiB  eilended,  viz.  die  djocess  of  Uenlz,  Magd^buiB,  Halbersladl,  and  the  teitiloriei 
of  Ulc  marquis  of  Bramleiibiirg,  ate  mmdoaed  in  Ihal  dIploQis.    HiaL  LiKracia  Refoimm,  pars 

•  In  the  ibimer  cdiOons  I  osaorred,  upoa  die  aul&orlly  of  Fotliet  Paul,  diat  Cnjelan  lliougbl  il 
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(he  weapons  which  they  employed  were  so  different,  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opiniop  of  achoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirely 
on  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless. 
Che  cardinal  relinquished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
uf  judge,  eiijoined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  whicli  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to 
rndulgences,  and  the  nature  of  faith ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  &om 
Ihe  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confinned  ia  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  both  for 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation, 
before  am-  eMeavours  were  used  to  convince  him  (hat  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  nattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concernii^  the  points  in 
dispute  witli  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  }ie  should  be  able  to 
remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  ot 
his  ant^onists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the  ■ 
cardinal  assumed^  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  ofi 
eveiT  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  oi 
miua,  however,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
that  he  could  nut,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  wliich  he  be 
lieved  to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  Ihe  authority  of 
,lhe  apostolic  see  ;*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  he  named,  and  piomised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjomed  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.) 
All  these  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.  This  haughty  and  violent . 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  stroi^  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  Ihe  Imperiartiafe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Augsburg,  and  to  return 
to  iiis  own  country.  But  before  bis  departure,  according  to  a  form  ol 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informed  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,^  when  he  should  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it.J 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  ol 
his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requiring  him,  as  he  r^arded  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  ol 
its  head,  either  to  send  Uiat  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Kome,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  tneoiogical  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther ;  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  stranger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrficy  and 
caution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.?  But  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  lo  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  foundiig  a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  incportanc*  tc 

Befarmatioo,  vol,  1.  p.  131,  &c.  has  sallslled  me  tlulln-saniislnltcii.    See  nlso  Seckend.  lib.  1.  il 

•Lutb.  Oper.yol.  Ip.  ISl.  t  W.  Ibid.  p.  160,  t  Bteid-HiatofBetonn.  p.7.  Ssekeni 

p.  4S.    Luib.  Optir.  1.  Ida.  i  Scckeiid.  p  ».    Bicid.  Hlsi.  p.  li. 
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every  German  prince  ;  and  foreseeing  how  fatal  a  blow  Ihe  lenioval  oi 
Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,*  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  piofessions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  fo' 
the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his  requests,  bjl 
opeifly  uiscovered  great  concern  lor  Lu tiler's  safety. t 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajefan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation) 
gave  great  oflence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  by  several  Popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  legate  to  acl  anotfier  part,  Tiie  judges  before  whom  Lutlier  had 
been  required  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
E^ainsC  bis  errors,  that,  without  wailiie  for  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days 
aJlowed  him  in  the  citation,  Ihej  had  already  condemned  him  as  a  bereiic.J 
.  Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  brie£i  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of 
iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore, 
than  a  recantation  could  save  the  honour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther's  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  account, 
set  at  d^ance  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  the  jjapai  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions ;  what  lerrois  ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and 
bow  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  his  disciple  from  conviction.  1/  he  should  be 
obliMd  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must 
stand  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the.  rage  or  bigotiy  of  his  enemies 
could  inflict.  Though  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  ^^ainst  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  ever.5  I 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con- 
vinced Luther  [hat  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recomse  to  the  only  espedient  in  his  power,  in 
order  io  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censiires.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affurmed  to  by  the  representative  01  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  toe  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors  had  erred.JI 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Lutherhad  not  formed  rash  coDJec(ui-es  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal, 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
indulgences,  m  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
tured to  use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  and  with™t  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentioning  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enfightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
positions in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  Juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinion  to  the  hea,yiest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  un- 
justifiable effort  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  oi  his 
revenue  which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect.  But,  among 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
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against  liim,  and  enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  veiy  fatal  to  his  cauae ;  if  these  had  not  been 

Eievented  in  a  great  measure  faj  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
January  17, 1519,]  whom  both  his  principles  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
BupporC  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saaoa  tows, 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  his  friendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opmions  were 
sufered,  duriiE  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to 
take  root  in  different  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theolc^ical  controversy,  which  be  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  coiisequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  conaderable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  escommunicaljon  against  Luther, 
which  his  adveisaries  continually  demanded  iviih  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  m 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that 
space.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  havii^  given  Luthei 
mai^  opportunities  of  observir^  the  corruption  of  the  court  oT  Rome  :  its 
obshnacy  in  adherir^  to  estaUished  errors;  and  its  indifference  about 
Iruth,  however  clearly  proposed,  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  r^ard  to  the  divine  ori^naJ  of  the  papal  authority,  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  question  at  Leipac, 
between  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his  most  learned  and  formidable  antago- 
nists ■  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory;  both 
■were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
decidiiK  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  church  break  out  in  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violenl,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  ol 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same 
itidiscretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  I>ominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them  ;  and  being 
ammaled  with  a  lepubhcan  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he 
advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  established  religion.f  JThe  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adveisaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from 
every  instance  of  opposition;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  froiF 
one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to 
tie  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain  i 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther's  personal 

•  Liilh.  Oper.  L  109.  t  Slo.il,  Hist.  92.    Seckend.  HO, 
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adversaries,  against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permiltingan  iiicorri 
gibleheretic.whodurii^trireeyearahadbeenendeaTOuring  to  subvert  every 
tliii^  sacred  aiiii  venerable,  sliJl  to  remain  ■within  the  basom  of  the 
church ,  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceed- 
s' necessary;  the  nev?  emperor,  if  wag  hoped,  would  support  its  autho- 
rity; nor  did  it  seem  probable  thattheelectorof  Saxony  would  so  far  forget 
his  usual  caution,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united  power. 
The  coUegp  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how 
it  might  be  expressed  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June.one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  bull,  so  fata! 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forlj^one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offensive  to  pious  ears ;  all  persrns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  upon 
pain  of  excommunication;  such  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames;  heliimself,  if  he  did  not  in  sixty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic;  is  excommunicated,  and  defivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  crimes  deserved.* 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Grermany  excited  various  passions  in 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  eiulled,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions 
had  been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas 
with  more  indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities,  the  people  violently 
obstructed  (he  promulgation  of  the  bull;  in  others,  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  tee  bull  itself  loin  iii  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  fuot.f 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
fNoT.  17},  he  published  remarks  upon  the  hull  of  excommunication ;  and 
beir^now  persuaded  that  Leohadbeen  guilty  both  of  impiety  andinjustice 
in  his  proceedii^s  gainst  him,  he  boldljj  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ; 
he  declaimed  against  hb  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence 
than  ever;  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  ofFsudi  an  ignominious 
yoke;  andboasledof  hisown  happiness  inbeingmarked  out  as  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mankind.     Nor  did  ,he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal 

Ejwer  to  words  alone;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed 
uther's  hook  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittembei^,  and  with 
great  pofiip,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitudeof  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  taw,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to 
theaulnorit;^ofibeho!y  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commentary,  poirifir^ 
out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all 
civil  government.]; 

Such  was  (he  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  stale  of  bis 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  charge  in  the  established  forms  of  worship 

•  Palavic  31.  Lulli.  Opoc.  L  &3.  t  Seckcnd.  p.  HO.  t  Lulii.  Opet.  It.  31c 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessdons  or  jurisdiction  of  Ihe  clercy ;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 
action :  and  the  controversy,  thou^  conducted  with  great  heal  and  passion 
on  both  sides,  was  still  earned  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  theses, 
djsButations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  however,  was  made  upon 
iseminda  of  the  people  ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doc- 
trines was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  abeady  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  (lie  combustion  (hat  snon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded 
from  every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wiltembeig ;  and  under  Lufhef  him- 
self, Melancthon,  Carlosladius,  and  other  maslets  then  reckoned  eminent, 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  wi  theic  return,  they  propagated  among  Iheir 
counliymen>  who  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  haosactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontiff,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance, 
which  had  long  rendered  if  the  most  perfect  model  of  pohiical  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  When  Luther  began  lo  declaim  against  indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  Ireatiog  him  lay  .before  the  pope ;  by  adopting 
bne  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  cnished,  ami  by 
the  other,  it  might  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  firsl  departure 
irom  the  doctnnea  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight 
of  its  censures,  the  ttead  of  these  m^ht  have  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deferred  the  people  from  listening 
to  his  discourses,  or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  nimseif ;  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  dme,  would  now  have  been 
known  to  the  world  (miy  for  his  honest  but  iil-timed  effort  to  correct  the 
coriuptions  of  Ihe  Romish  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  ihe  vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences ;  if  he  had  forbidden  the 
mentioning;  of  controverted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  haaeijjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  lo  be  silent ;  if^he  had 
been  careful  not  lo  risk  the  credit  of  Ihe  church,  by  defining  articles  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined ;  Luther  would,  probably,  have  stop! 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self-defence, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  conboveray  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  beii^  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  Ihe  jreace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  Ihe 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the 
Jansenista  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  Leo,  bj 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracii^  them  alfer- 
nately,  defeated  the  effects  of  both.  By  an  immipereserlion  of  authority, 
Luther  was  exasperated,  hut  not  restrained.    By  a  mistaken  e       '       ' 


..s  exasperated, _.  ._ _  ...  ._ 

lenity,  lime  was  given  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  hut  no  prepress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  biro  to  the  church;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chaigeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wis- 
dom which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  perfect  Strainer  to 
the  maxims  oi"  wordly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  hia 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  b^  the  method  in  which 
he  made  hia  discoveries,  lo  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  con- 
tributed more  to  their  success,  than  if  every  step  he  took  had  been  pre- 
ici'ihed  by  the  most  artful  policy.     At  Ihe   time  ■^■hen  he  set  himtclf  to 
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appose  Tetzel,  he  was  far  from  intendine  that  reformation  which  he  after- 
wards effected ;  and  wouJd  hare  trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  ot 
what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplishing.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  wice,  bj  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
r  industry  and  medilBlion,  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
The  doctrinea  of  popery  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  exposing 
ui  uiie  error  conducted  him  naturally  fo  the  detection  of  others ;  and  afl 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  (he  foundation  of  the  rest,  ana  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  overturn  them.  In  confuting  the  extravagant  tenets  ccmceming  indul- 
gences, he  was  obliged  to  inquire  inlo  the  true  cause  of  ovt  jusdficatior. 
and  acceptance  with  God;  The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  Ihe  vanily  of  relying 
on  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them  ;  tlie  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of  pui^atoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  clei^  who  taught  them  ;  and  their  exoibitant  wealth,  the  severe 
injunction  of  celibacy,  tc^ether  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  lie  disclaimed  Ihe  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 

K pealed  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth, 
)  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices, or  too  remote  from  established  opinions.  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's 
first  proceedit^.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authorily  of  the 
church  would  at  once  have  drawn  iiponLutherthe  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  nioi^bts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offers  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  lie  was  suffered  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied,  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  Ihe  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  uot  he  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  putilished  in  different  places,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  same  arguments.  Waldus  in  llis  twelfth  century,  Wicklifl 
m  the  foiu'leenth,  and  fiuss  in  (he  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popery  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  mote  ingenuity 
and  learning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
Ihey  floiu'isbed.  But  all  tiiese  premature  attempts  towards  a  refonhation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extinguished :  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  eflects,  and  left  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  .pro- 
n,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  their 
;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  be  appeared,  circum- 
stances of  ei'ery  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  suc- 
cessful. 
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The  iong  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  Ihe  ciurch  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  v^ilh  v/hich  the  world  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  the  jmpal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contendii^ 
pontiffe  roaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawnii^  on  the  princes,  whom 
Ihey  wanted  to  gain  ;  extorting-  laige  sums  of  money  from  the  countries 
which  acknowledged  their  authority ;  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and 
cursing-  those  who  adhered  lo  them  ;  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infel- 
libility,  and  exposed  both  their  persons  and  their  ofQce  to  contempt.  The 
laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed,  came  to  leam  that  some  i^ht  of  pri- 
vate judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as 
lo  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  lo  fol- 
ow.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertion  of 
authority  in  deposing-  and  electing  popes,  taught  the  world  that  there  was 
in  the  church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  lie  papal  power,  whicb  they 
had  loi^  believed  to  bs  aipreme._ 

I'Jie  wound  given  on  that  occasion  lo  Ihe  papal  authorify  was  scarcely 
healed  up,  whan. the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  and  Julius  II.,  both  able 
princes,  hut  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christendom. 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  former  in  priva-te  life  ;  Ihe  fraud,  t!ie  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  bim  on  a  level  wilh 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach' to  human  nature. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  his 
predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  cnmes,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  considerations  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  execution 
of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the 
overbearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authorify  of  a 
council  above  that  of  the  pope,  ^read  wonderfully  under  their  pontifi- 
cates ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontifls,  permitted  and  even  encou- 
raged their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  church  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  -well  as  regular,  being  (he  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  for 
no  other  reason  hut  that  they  found  in  tlie  church  stations  of  great  dignity 
and  affluence,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  oi  their  office, 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in  al!  the  vices  to  which  great 
wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.  Though  the  inferior  cfeigy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from  imitating  the  expensive  luxury  ol 
Iheir  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debauchery  rendered  them  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu- 
larities, that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy  so  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  The  coRupt  slaw  of  Ihe  cbnrch,  prior  to  Ibe  Rofbrmalten,  <e  sckiioirledged  Iiv  bh  autbor,  wbo 
wna  bolb  abundEuUyablo  lo  judge  coiiceming  tbis  mailer,  and  wlio  was  no!  ova-foiward  locanfisa 
it.  "  For  Bome  yeats  (saja  BcllaimlDS)  before  Ibo  Luthemii  and  C^vlntetio  hsiEsies  were  pub- 
lished, rheio  was  not  (as  coaleropotary  ouihora  leBiUV)  any  Bavprity  bi  ecckBiasrieol  judicaioilea, 
any  diBcifJlnu  witb  regard  lo  morals,  any  knowledge  of  eaored  liltiMBre,  any  tewrencc  for  rlivius 
Ihinssi  there  was  almost  not  any  religion  remabiing."  Belkrmimia  (toncio  Mriii/ Oper.  lom.  tl 
oul.  iiOlj.  «dil.  Colon.  iei7,  apud  Gerdesii  Hist.  Evan.  KenovaO,  vol,  L  p.  33. 
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!he  crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numeroua  and  flagrant. 
Long  before  the  siiteenlh  ceiituiy,  many  authors  of  ^at  name  and  autho- 
rity give  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  clei^,  as  seeip 
aimoet  incredible  in  the  present  age.*  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecclesi' 
astics  occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  manners  were- 
ioconsistent  with  their  sacred  character ;  Ijut  the  laity  being  accustomed 
to  see  several  of  Ihem  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  fo  the  greatest  afliu- 
ence,  did  not  shov/  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  oi 
persona  possessed  of  hereditaiy  wealth  or  grandeur;  and  viewing  iheir 
condition  with  moie  envy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  severity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  hearers,  than  the 
violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  tbe  immoralities  of  churchmen, 
and  eveiy  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own  observation,  confirm 
the  truth  oi  his  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kingdoms,  the  impotence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  govern- 
ment exti^mely  irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiy  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  justice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
prescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishment, 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
a  preposterous  acconunodalion  of  it  to  rehgious  concerns,  granted  its 
pardons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  purchase 
them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  wa^  then  familiar,  this 
strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  can'jing  it  on,  the 
officers  o(  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  he  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon 
guilty  of  murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  such  shodung  crim^  as  occur  seldom 
in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
were  faxed  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  he  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
practice  of  paying  a  composilion  for  ciimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
aud  mankind  having  acfjuired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morality,  the  conditicais  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  besfowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  oi 
ecclesiastical  corruption.t 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolerated, 
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Eerhaps,  with  greater  indulgence,  if  their  esorbifant  riches  and  powei 
ad  not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  lo  encroach  on  the  rkhts  ofeveiy 
other  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genius  ol  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  is 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom 
It  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective,  unless 
it  bath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed 
Ihe  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  church  in  every 
countiy  of  Europe,  and  which  were  become  inlolerahle  to  the  laitj,  from 
whose  undiscerning  houn^  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
pectiliar  weight  on  the  Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  naturally 
exempt  from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  Ihem  to 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  long  contests  between  ffae  popes  and 
emperors  concernii^  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  tnese  occa 
sioned,  most  of  the  considerableGermanecclesiasticsjoinedthe  papal  faction; 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  they  seized 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  Jurisdiction 
within  their  own  dioceases.  Upcai  the  re-establishment  of  Iranquiliity, 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  l^'Jf^'i  of  "i  unjust 
possession  Ihey  had  acquired  a  legal  right  lo  them.  The  emperors,  too 
feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obl^ed  to  grant  the  clergy 
fiels  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  ax 
well  as  honours  which  heloi^ed  lo  feudal  batons.  By  means  of  these, 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics,  hut 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manners  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
frequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  former.* 
The  uasetded  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wars 
to  which  that  counti-f  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing;  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  offhe  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the  church.  This  was  owii^, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  the  clergy  were  ready  lo  pronounce  against  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions.  M;iny  observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  augmentation ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  ages, 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  the  cleigy.f 

The  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  slill  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securing 
their  possessions  ;  and  their  efforts  lo  attain  it  were  still  mere  successful. 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  (he  priestly  ofSce  wilh  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  arrogated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  objects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it 
would  he  impious  to  try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments-  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  ol  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right. 

•  p.  Pai.l,Iljal(iryofEcdi?aina.  BcnefiECB.p.lO;.  t  JbiJ.p,  60.     BouMnvitlprs.  Eui  de 
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Tbis  valuable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  only  in  th 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  waa  confirmed  in  fhe'niost  ample  fom 
by  many  of  the  greatest  emperors.*  As  long  as  the  clerical  cnaractei 
remained,  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  ani 
imless  he  were  degraded  from  bis  office,  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  ciw 
jridce  durst  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodgeo 
jn  the  spiritual  courts,  the  difficully  and  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  sen- 
tence, too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to  offenders.  Many  assumed 
the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  might  screen  them 
&om  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.!  The  German  nobles 
complaiired  loudly,  that  these  anointed  raalefacfors,  as  they  called  them,J 
seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
independence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  of^en  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  morals 
of  the  cleray. 

"While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  su 
much  zeal,  they  made  continual  encroachments  upon  those  of  the  laity. 
All  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  r" "    


extended  lo  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  give  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  cle^y,  with  wonderful  industry,  and  by  a  thousand  inventions,  endea- 
voured to  draw  all  other  causes  into  their  own  courta.§  As  they  had 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
j'uages  were  commonly  so  iar  superior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  lo  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  first  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brin^  their  affairs  under  me  cegnizacce  of  a  judicature, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  gould  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.ll  By  means  of  ibis, 
vast  power  accrued  lo  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable'  addition  was 
made  lo  their  revernie  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ^es  to  the  personswho 
administered  justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  tenor  to  their  jurisdiclion.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  tor  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  m^ht  he  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful ;  this  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  eiEine  for 
promoting  their  own  power,  and  they  mflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous 
occasions.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  the  privil^es  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  oi 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,!  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  ohsequioua  lo  the  authority  of  the 
church. 

Nor  did  the  clei^  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preservirg  the  wealth 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address. 
The  possessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
to  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining, 
and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany  it  was  computed 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  eot  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  properly.**    In  other  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 
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share  belonging  to  the  church  was  every  where  prodigioua.    These  vasi 

Eosaessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the 
lity.  The  Gei-maa  cleigy  were  exempted  b^  law  from  all  taxes,*  and 
if,  on  any  estraordinary  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  grant 
some  aia  towards  supplying  the  public  esigencies,  this  was  considered  as 
a  free  gift  flowii^  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  civil  magbtrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  sole- 
cism in  government,  the  laity  in  Germanj'  had  the  mortification  to  find 
themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
(he  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealih  and  numerous  privileges  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
have  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
Iheir  rights  with  unbecomim'  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having 
■sarly  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  ot 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Chiistian  church,  they,  by  their 
profound  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  theii  address  m  availing 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessity  of  others,  and  of  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pietensions,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  mankind,  Germany  was 
the  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministei's,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  tbem.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes 
giaduallv  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  church  felt 
all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  whicn  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  orconfusion,  was  an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  lempoiai.  The  emperors 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authori^  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures  ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  eveiy  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  bestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  every  country ;  and  drained  thcix 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  ages  coiud  no  longer  bear  such  oppressibn  ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  %e  complaints  and  murmurs  oJ  the  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritalii^  them  too  far,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  durinc; 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  tlie  remainder  to  the  prince" 
and  other  legal  patrons-t 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree 
ment  which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power  The  practice  of  rcsemni^ 
certain  benefices  in  every  countiy  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complained  of,  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  Al!  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court ,  those  held  by  jtersons 

•  Ceiilum  Gravnin.  sect  28.    Goiaaa.  ConM.  Imper.  ii.  TO.  lOS.    Pfelfel  Hist.  <lii  Dn  it  Puhl 
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wflo  happened  to  die  at  Romci  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  ciiy,  on  their 
journey  to  or  Jkim  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  hy  translation,  with  many 
ofeers,  were  included  in  the  number  of  nsercid  Benefices  ;  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to  benefices 
where  the  right  of  reservation  had  rot  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
Uaving  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to  themselves.  The  right  of 
reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  he  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant,  and  there- 
lore  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded,  e^^ectativB 
graces,  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
trst  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  o( 
these,  Germany  was  filled  wjtn  peisons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants  :  princes  were  defra  dd  gtd  ftlpg 

me  rignts  of  lay-pations  we     p    -o      p   d  rod       d     d   Im    t     t     iy 

The  manner  in  which   th  t       d     ry  p  w  is  d, 

rendered  them  still  more  odi       and  m    1  rabl       Th  d     t 

tion  of  the  court  of  Rome  b       m  Im    t  t        p         b 

The  practice  of  selling  bei  fi       w  t  h  t        pams  w 

taken  to  conceal,  or  to  disg   se  Cp  fmhtply 

purchased  the  benefices  of  diff      tdl     t        &TDyfmhpp 
ministers,  and  retailed  them    t         d  dptP  bfl 

with  deep  regret  these  sim  ni      1  fr         t         so  thy  tb    m  m^  rs 

of  a  Christian  church ;  whil    p  1 1  pi       d    f  th    I  tam  d 

by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  iSew,  by  its  stated  and 
legal  impositions,  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  annats,  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  giiis 
from  the  cleigy,  tt^ether  with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  Denetces,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
seldom  intended,  oi  carried  mto  execution  ;  and  from  the  whole,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Sudi  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous 
power  and  privileges  of  the  cleigy,  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the 
oppressive  rigour  of  that  dominioD  which  the  popes  bad  established  over 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  (hem  itat  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  (he  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controveisial  writeis  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  disputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exa^erated  the 
errors,  or  of  bavins'  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  church  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  u^n 
the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  tlie  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
the  gijevances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  amoi^ 
the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  thai 


degree  of  acrimotrv  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  (hey 
demanded  the  ai)oiition  of  those  enormities  with  sio  much  veaemence,  the 
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people,  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments  and  de?irea  in  boldei 
and  mo^e  yirulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther  addressed  him 
self  with  certainly  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  hat 
borne  it  with  impatience,  they  ligtened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  pro 
curing  ibem  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  flie  fond  and  eager  receptioi 
that  hia  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  ove: 
a!l  the  prorinces  of  Germany,  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  o 
Luther's  spirit,  bis  confidence  in  asserfii^  his  own  opinions,  and  (he  arro- 
gance as  well  ag  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  differed  fron 
him,  which  in  ages  of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  beet 
reckoned  defects  in  the  character  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  exces 
sive  to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  thos» 
inlerestiiw'  controTersies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  IbemseJve! 
endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  churcl 
against  which  he  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  Ibey  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  hisjiojemica 
writings  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  introduce! 
into  hia  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  manned  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  laige  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  ever 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  Bubjects, 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  anc 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  arguments,  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  popery,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther  s  rapid  prcgress,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  be  undertook  it,  be 
reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  ciccumslances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  o1 
prinfii^,  about  half  a  century  before  his  time.  By  this  fortunate  discovery; 
the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully 
increased,  and  Luther's  book^  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  ovei 
Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  the  learned;  who  alone 
had  access  to  jjooks  beloie  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation,  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mmd  with  liberal  and  sound  know 
ledge,  roused  it  from  that  profound  lelbaigy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
dunng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inqiMcing  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  palb,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  instead 
ofbeii^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  which  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  o( 
composition,  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  T%ht  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
he  himself  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  Melanclhon,  and  some  other  of  his  disciples,  were  emi- 
nent proficients  in  the  polite  ails;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with 
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equal  fierceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared  the  good  reception 
of  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pit^ess  which  the  former  bad  made, 
the  cause  of  leamii^  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and^  in  every  countiy,  had  Ihe  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  pnrily  of  composition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almosl 
wboUy  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose 
rude  arguments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  wbxh,  all  the  art 
and  ingenuity  of  its  later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
to  palliate. 

That  hold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  leamii^  excited  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in 
his  prt^ress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ingenious  men  who  applied  to  tlie  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth, 
though  they  had  no  intention,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished sj^tem  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
arguments  Ijy  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  of^ these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance 
with  great  freedom  and  severity.  Bv  this,  men  were  prepared  for  (he 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  oy  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germai^,  When  the  first 
atleiapta  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learmng  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
revivers  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luthei 
himself.* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
clergy.  His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such 
universal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's 
success,  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  than  anj'  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acutt 
judgment  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
he  confuted  with  great  solidly  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others 
he  treated  as  objecls  of  ridicule,  and  turned  against  them  that  irresistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  ceiisure  or  of 
raillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church, 
Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
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(everal  of  his  disciples  and  patrons,  and  couderaned  (he  behaviour  and 
spirit  of  his  adversaries.*  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveighii^ 
againat  the  Bchool  divines,  as  the  teachers  or  a  sjsfem  equally  unedifying 
and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring^  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  reJigious  truth.t 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  holding  the 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  want 
of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  ota  reformer  ;J  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  high 
station;  his  dread  of  losii^  the  pensionsandolheremoluments,  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  him  ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  refoiTtiiig  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurred  in 
determinij^  him  not  only  to  repress  and  lo  moderate  the  zeal  with  which 
oe  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  Ihe  church,§  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  opponents. 
But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous, and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  against  him,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and  auxiliary  in  this  war  upon 
(he  church.  He  first  scattered  Ihe  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
brought  to  maturity.  His  railleiy  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this  Jight  Erasmua 
appeared  lo  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  own  times.}] 
In  this  Ikbt  iic  must  be  considered  by  every  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  that  period. 
'In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumutances  'which  combined  in 
favouring  the  ^regress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  theo- 
It^icaldoclrinesofpopeiy,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant 
they  are  to  the  sphit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foundation 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
tliey  peculiarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the  effect  of,  these  religioue 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  lo  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the  rapidly  with  which  his 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im- 
puted it  lo  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddbess  and  innovation  over  the  world,!  it  is 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  hamily  conspiring 
(o  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  aBtt  to  throw  light 
on  an  event  so  sii^ular  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessaiy  digression. — 1  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  hisloiy. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  witb  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  lime  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  regard  lo  the  internal  police  ol^  the  empire.  The  juris- 
dwion  of  Ihe  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its 
pioceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular,    A  council  of  regency  was 

•  Scekend. lib.  1. p. 40. so.  tVoiulerHsidI,Hlstar.Lltersi.  Itcfomu psrs  1.  Gcrdee.  EisL 
BVKBg.  B«DOT.  1. 147. 

Ifirasiniia  himself  1b  cnndid  encoeh  to  scknowledgs  Ihis:  "Liithtr,"  EBfe  tie,  "haa  glvm  ui 
many  a  vboleemne  Aoctiine-noA  many  a  good  CDunsel.  1  wieh  be  hm  not  dEle&ted  llie  efi«ct  at 
them  by  inlderalilo  faults,  Bui  if  be  had  written  evety  ihine  in  OiB  moet  uneieeiiilonable  manner, 
I  had  nolaellnaaon  lo  Ale  fur  Itie  Hiho  of  Imib.  £v«y  man  halb  not  the  courage  requlBlle  lamake 
Rman^r;  and  I  am  afraid  tliatjirlweiepuLlo  the  tilaf,IsbDn!dlmllaleSL  Peter."    Epial.  Eraenit 

SJonip'e  Life  ot  eiamnus,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  JI  Vender  Hardl,  Hist.  Llternr.  Rrlbnn.  pnra  i.  p.fi 
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appointed  lo  assist  Ferdinand  vi  the  government  of  the  empire  during-  an? 
occasional  absence  of  the  emperor ,  whirb,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperor  s 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  mulliphcity  ol  his  aflairs,  ivas  an  event  that 
might  be  frequently  expected.'*  The  state  of  relieion  was  then  talten 
into  consideration.  There  was  not  wanting  some  plausible  reason  which 
might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  hiinself  the  protector  of 
Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  ha\e  conmved  at  its  prcKresa.  If  he  had 
possessed  no  other  dombions,  but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Impend],  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  lo  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  b'oJdIy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  tor  which  the  empire  had  struagled  so  loi^  with  the  popes. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was  forming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessai^  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
extensive  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  Grerman  prince ;  and 
il  bein^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendshn),  (his 
detennined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  mcst  efiectual 
method  of  soothiiK  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unvi/illing'  to  gratify  'he  papal 
legates  in  Grermany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  de- 
liberation, die  diet  ought  lo  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
escommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  church-t  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
ail  the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
saie-cooduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6tb,] 
requiring  hia  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  nis  promises 


of  protection  from  any  injuiy  or  violence.^  Luther  did  not  hesitate 
moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by 
herald  who  had  broupit  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.     Whfla 


his  journey,  many  of  bis  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Uuss,  under  s 

circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonly  into  the  midst  of  daiffier.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors 
silenced  them  with  this  repl^  "I  am  lawfully  called?'  said  he, "  lo  appeal 
in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  tiie  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  iheie  combined  against  me,'^ 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  al  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  hp  labours,  if  vaniW-  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds 
assembled  to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entry ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the 
highest  tankill  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of'  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  mora  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which 
pre-eminence  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  Al  his  appearance  hefiare 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readily  acknowle<ked  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  coi> 
troversial  wrilii^s,  bul  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  con 
vinced  of  their  ialsehood ;  or  lo  consent  to  their  being  tried  hj  any  othe- 
rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  cculd 
prevail  on  him  lo  depart  ftomi hia  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  fhe  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing 
the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver 
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fhe  churcb  at  once  from  5uch  an  evil.  But  (he  members  of  (be  diet,  re 
fusing  to  expose  Ihe  (iennan  integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  vio 
iatioii  of  public  faith;  and  Charles  being  no  less  uiiwiJlingto  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning;  of  his  administration  hy  such  an  ig:nominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  m  safety.*  "  A  few  days  after  he  left  the 
city  [April  26,1  a  severe  edict  was  published  in  the  emperor's  name,  and 
by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  hirn,  as  an  obstinate  and  excommunicated 
criminal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  be  eiiioyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  reijuiring  all  to  concur 
in  seizing  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupaliona,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spain,  tcgether  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  era- 
ployed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passii^  near  Altenslein  in  Thu- 
ringia,  a  number  of  hoisemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  lo  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
roundii^  his  company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wariburg,  a  strong  caslle  not  far  distant.  There  the  elector  ordered  him 
o  be  supplied  with  eveiy  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  ol 
ois  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  untii  the  Tuiy  of  ihe  present  storm 
against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  ol 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  iodustiy  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  m  conlutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishing 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  epirit  of  bis  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  hb  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acquiring 
the  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Augus- 
tinians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the 

Erogress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  aSbrded  Luther  in  his  retreat, 
e  there  received  informa&n  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
liis  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gatir^  his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  liingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
was,  a  solemn  decree,  condemnit^  his  opinions,  published  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  hk 
book  concernii^  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henry  VIU.  of  England, 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  suspicious  father, 
ivho,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  lo  business,  kept  him  occupied  in 
Ihe  shidy  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  ieamir^,  and  stronger 
iabits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amoi^  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  glcay 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exasperated  agamst  Luthet,  who  bad  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
favourite  author,  with  ^eat  contempt,  Henry  did  not  ihinfe  it  enough  to 
esert  his  royal  authoriiy  in  opposing  fhe  opinions  of  the  reformer,  bul 

^  F,  PbhI  llia.uf  CmiLic.  p.  13.    Suckciid.  IK'  tGold,  diriBl  topertal.  ll.-liH 
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resolTed  likewise  to  combat  Ihem  wilh  scholaslic  weapons.  With  Ihia 
Fiew  hu  published  his  (realise  on  Ihe  Setjen  Sacraments,  which,  though 
forgotten  at  present,  as  booksof  controversy  always  are,  when  tte  occasion 
that  produced  Ihem  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ii^cnuity  and 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtieis  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  and  Jearning;,  as  exalted  him  do  less  abore 
other  authors  io  merit,  than  he  was  distinajuished  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  fui! 
conastory,  spoke  of  it  in  sucn  terms,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  imme- 
diate inspiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for 
his  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
an  appellation  which  Heniy  soon  forfeited  in  Ihe  opinion  of  those  from 
wliom  he  derived  it,  and  wnich  is  stil!  retained  by  his  successors,  though 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority^  of  the  univereily,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pub 
lished  his  animadversions  on  botb,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe, 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confutiis  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age, 
and  so  powerful  (he  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  thai,  in  spite  of  botb  Ihe  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

Ifow  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther\s 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  mallei's  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.  A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  tlie 
French  king  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Itaiy :  and  it  re- 
quired either  great  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.  Every  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles 
'o  prefer  the  former  measure.    Spain  was  torn  with  intestine  commotions. 


In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitbeito  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.    In 
the  Low-Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  ofa  rupfuie  with 


Cbievres,  during  his  whole  admimstration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emuktionj  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  i! ;  ^nd  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpoweriiK:  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  French  king's  dominions,  from  theu-  compact  situation, 
from  their  subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  itvra  the  genius  of  the  people, 
ibnd  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  eveiy  lie  of  duty  and 
affection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  the  larger 
but  disunited  territories  of  tiae  emperor,  in  one  j)art  of  which  the  peoplc 
were  in  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kepi  down,  or  to  have 
Fstinguisbed  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert 
IhemseJves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it.  Henry  VIU. 
though  he  affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  Ihe  impartiality  which  suited  that 
characler      Woisey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  entirely  frr-n 
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the  French  king,  that  he  secretlj  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  ta 
have  compose(^  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretest  to  join  his  aima 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
were  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  dutj,  as  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  ^tenlate, 
cailed  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  avoid  awy  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  ne^tiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himself  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  altep- 
natelvj  while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  leas  ambitious  and  enterprisiig,  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  ihis  pGii.  But  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  passionately  to  distiigubh  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
infamy  of  having  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  acquisition  of  whicu  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion 
which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrc^acce 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  vainly  hoped,  tliat  by  superior  skill  in  Ihe  artilices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  Iney  should  be  able  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  nations,  less 
polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike. 
So  allurirg  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstandii^  the  gen- 
tleness of^his  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  ofa  reflned 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  lo  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 

Elui^e  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
irior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 
It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  conlederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Francis,  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  lo  divide  oetween  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  Ihe  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  tiiat  they  might 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portiMi  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  lor 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
king,  by  discovering  too  openly  his  suspicion  of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  attiSce  of  the  pope's  lo  cover 
ihe  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  Charles; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  greater  advant^es  from 
a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  sooUied  by  the  zeal  which 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemnii^  Luther : 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  o* 

•  lleibm.  FiidOE'i:  Lilfe  of  Wolscy.  SSS.  f  Guis,  Lib.  Jit.  p.  173. 
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tnendship,  though  withereal  secrecy,  fo  the  emperor.*  Don  John  Manuel, 
(he  same  man  who  haa  been  the  mvourile  of  Thilip,  and  whose  address 
had  disconcerlod  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  been  delivered,  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  whichlie  had  been  confined,  v 


tbe  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving; 
this  favourable  disjiosition  in  the  pope  lo  his  master  s  advaut^e.t  To  him 
the  conduct  of  lhi3  negotiation  was  entirely  committed;  and  being  care- 
fully concealed  from  Chievres,  whose  aversion  from  a  war  wilh  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  if,  an  alliance  between 
the  pope  and  emperor  was  quickJy  concludedf  [May  81  The  chief 
articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  Charles's  grandeur  in 
Itaiy,  were,  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should  join  their  forces  (o  e\pel 
thejfrenchout  of  Ihe  Milanese,  the  possession  of  which  sbouid  he  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  lime  that  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  bis 
dominions  by  the  French  hii^ ;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  the  church :  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  con- 

Sierii«  Feirara ;  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  Itingdom  of  Naples  lo 
e  Holy  See  should  be  increased ;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  protection :  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  thai 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  IraBsacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation, 
apfieared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  hilherto'maintainedover  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  hts 
ch^rin  on  this  account,  added  to  [he  melancholy  wilh  which  he  was  over- 
whelmed on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
atfendii^  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.5  But 
though  this,  perha])s,  may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  Jond  of 
attribulit^  every  thing|  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinary 
causes,  and  of  ascribii»  even  their  diseases  and  death  lo  (he  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  than  to 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  bis  death,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoidmg  a  mpture  with  France. ||  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  muiister,  to  whose  authority  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  hira  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age, unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  But  this  restraint  Ijeing 
removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  he  b^an  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  conlemporarieSjIT  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  i»pe  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  ILeii 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  John  d'Albrel,  king  of  Navarre,  having  often  demanded 
die  restitution  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noy  on, 
iiid  Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thought  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  fo  assist  the 
exiled  family.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions  ;  the 
(roops  usually  stationed  there  had  been  called  away  lo  quell  tbe  com'jio- 
'ions  in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  maiecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navarre,'*  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to  declaiVB  ibr  the 

*  <juic.  Ill>.  slv^  p^  175.    Mem.  de  BalZoy,  Pat 
i  Belcsrii  Oomnisni  de  Bob.  OallLc.  4S^ 
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descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  Er^land,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  own 
name,  tut  in  that  of  Henry  d'Albrot.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  I'Esparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  he  was  to  fight,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Eriand,  Francis'  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important  trust, 
for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  mete  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whde  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obrfruction  but  fiom 
the  citadefof  Pampeluna.  The  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  stiJl  unfinished;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
dederved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Eiscayan  gentleman;  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  prc«iess  of  a  lingering 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amusement  than  what  be  found 
ill  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  the  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  darii^,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulafii^  the  glory  of  these  fabulous  woitbies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  institutii^  the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most 
political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages; and  received  greater  iiguij,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religjoufe  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  I'Esparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
takbg  proper  precautions  for  securii^  his  conquest,  the  kinffdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  title.  But  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encoursEed  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  be 
ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno,  a 
small  town  m  Castile.  This  loused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hiSierto 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  hjs  arms  vrith  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  ^of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given)  being 
almost  composed,  both  parlies  eserteri  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence 
of  their  country ;  the  one  that  it  might  efface  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having 
subdued  tM  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsing  his  foreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  tbeir  troops,  together  with  the  gallan' 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrcgno,  obliged  the  French  general 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  every 
day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  instead  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  Pampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior  to  him 
in  number,  with  great  unpetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  tc^ether  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre,  in  still 
siioiter  lime  than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  bis  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying 
it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'AIbret,  he  had  recoutse  to  an  artifice  much 
af  the  same  kind,  io  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territory  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembouig  and  Champagne,  having 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  big 
rpsentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  against  the 
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emperor  m  form.  Such  extrav^ant  insolence  in  a  petty  nrince  surprised 
Charles,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of  his  having  received 
promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  fhia 
conclusion  soon  became  evident.  Robert  entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxem 
hoarg  with  Iroops  levied  in  France,  by  the  kiog's  connivance,  thoi^h 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravaging  tbeopeii  country, 
laid  siege  to  Viielon.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  Ihe  two  crowns,  and  summoned 
Henry  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
thathe  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under 
his  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contrary  to 
an  espress  prohibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
service  ;  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  this  evasion,  that  the  French 
king,  rather  dian  irritate  a  nrince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
Dela  Mark  to  disband  hb  troops.* 

The  empeior,  meaowhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Robert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded 
his  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  every  place  io 
them  but  Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his 
master's  bdignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France; 
and  Charles,  knowing  that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Henry's  partiality 
in  his  favour,  as  not  to  oe  overawed  by  Ihe  same  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  Io  besiege  Mouson.    The  cowaidice_  of  the 

firfison  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
assau  invested  Mezieres,  a  place  at  (hat  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
hut  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  whia. 
there  was  hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  prc^res!, 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  aniorg  his  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  knight  withovl  fear,  and  -wkhovt  r^roaeft.t  This 
man,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
^ntry,  bear  a  nearer  lesemblacce,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  history,  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  fona  a  great  general.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  eserling  in 
the  defence  oi^ Mezieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial- 
ists to  raise  it,  with  di^ace  and  foss.f  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourfiood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
often  charged,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
army  ;§  and  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  D'Alencon,  though  this  post  of  honour  beloi^ed  to  Bourbon, 
as  a  prerc^ative  of  his  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
(August)  under'  the  mediation  of  Hemy  VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differ 
ences  to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  co> 
responded  in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  ol 
producing  some  good  effect.  But  Heniy  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice 
alone  was  sufficient  Io  have  rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  on 
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attaining  the  papal  crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambilioni  and  ready  lo 
sacrifice  every  rfiing  in  order  to  gain  the  emperor's  interest,  was  so  httle 
able  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  cad  not  been  well  acguainled 
with  his  hai^Iity  and  vindictive  temper,  he  would  have  declined  bia 
mediation.  Much  lime  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun  hostilities, 
which  Wolsev  affected  to  represent  as  the  princijial  poict ;  and  by 
throwii^  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  tojuslify,  hj  tlie  trea^ 
of  London,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered;  but  witli  regard  to  tliese,  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such, 
as  discovered  either  thatlie  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
VVolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  lo  be  released  fiwm  the  iiomage  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Arlois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  These  terms,  to  which  a  high-spirited  pnnce  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propositions  ot  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should 
restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  h'  I  p  f  n  the 
siege  of  Toumay,  the  congress  broke  up  without  any  th  fi  t  th  n  tl  I 
wliich  attends  iinsuccessiul  negotiations,  the  exaspe  ti  g  f  fh  p  t 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  coiffi;ress,  Wolsey,    n  p    I  ll    t  tl 

emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  lo  make  reas      bl  sa   n 

than  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  1  th  t  m  ai  h 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  ^  t!  ra  h  p  t 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  kit^  of  England.  But  instead  ot  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's 
name,  concluded  a  league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
stipulated,  that  Charies  rfiould  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 


i.  concluded 
was  stipi" 
and  Henj 


Picardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  menj  and 

.. .J  strengthen  their  union,  Charles  shoufd  espouse  the  princess 

Marr,  Heniy's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominiona.t  Henry 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  fake  arms  against  the  French  "kine;  as  the  first  aggressor ;  and 
the  injury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  Kim,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interesi  ol 
England,  to  return  into  that  kit^dom.  He  was  iiifliieiiced,  however,  by 
other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjecis  irom 
maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from 
actir^  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contendirg  princes,  appealed  lo  his 
youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  gloiy 
which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
aken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  wilh  Charles 
were  obvious.  He  hadno  claim  upon  any  part  of  Ihat  prince's  dominions, 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 

Real  difficulty  and  disadvantage  :  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  ol 
■ance  had  been  long  in  the  handis  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  preten- 
sions, even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogetJwr 
Ibigotten  :  and  the  possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into 
ionie  of  those  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  secuN 
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retreal.  While  Charles  attacked  France  on  one  frontier,  Hemy  flattered 
htmself  that  he  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  glory 
of  re-annexing  to  tiie  crown  of  Ei^land  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its 
monarchs  on  the  continent  waa  reserved  for  his  reign.  Woisej  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his  masler  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subaervieiil  to  his  own  secret  schemes  ;  and  the  English,  whose 
heredjtaiy  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekmdleon  eveiy  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovere^n. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
CTeat  effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lomhardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
There  was,  at  that  lime,  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and' Italians,  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
former  with  greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the  Geimans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  maiinei's  better 
man  the  French  gayety,  too  prone  to  gallantly,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
decorum.  Lewis  Xll.,  however,  b^  the  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  the  Milanese  more  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  had  eijjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  tiieir  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Francis,  on  recovering  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  (he  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Though  too  generous  "himself  toojppress  his  peop!e,  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  (avourites,  and  his  n^ligence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldenea  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
commillea  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Marechal  <fe  Lautrec,  another  brother 
of  Madame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, but  haughty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening 
toadvice.or  ofbearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  lofally 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their 
own  safely.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  ^e 
and  country,  where  violent  lactiona,  as  wrflas  frequent  revolutions,  affoM 
ii^  great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great 
abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed  ;  and  suspectii^  the  pope's  intention  of  aflackbg  the 
Milanese,  althoiKh  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surpriaing  several 
places  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  (he  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were  ready  for  any 
desperate  enterprise,  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  olit ;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
seen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan 
in  aijsence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  temftted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
master  s  government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  24],  and  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  vigilance  and  good 
conduct  of  Guicciardini  the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  di^ace.*  Leo,  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  assembled 
the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After  complaining  bitterly  of  the  hoafile 
inlentioDB  of  the  French  king,  and  magniTying  the  emperor's  zeal  for  ths 
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nxpedient  for  the  securjW'  of  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  to  join  his  a —  ._ 
those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
ireaty  with  Don  Jobn  Manuel,  although  it  had  leally  been  signed  some 
monthsbeforetbis  time:  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  Foix,  as  an 
impious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  be^un  preparations  ior  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly 
from  Naples  and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  Ihe  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foil  despatched 
courier  after  cornier  to  inform  the  kins;  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  employed,  in  the  Low-Countries, 
or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  Ihem  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government.  That  general^ 
who_  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  tbf 
administration  of  the  Idne's  finances,  and  wlio  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  sii&red  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  sramediately 
put  into  his  hands.  But  the  kii^,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem- 
blancy,  the  siifjerintendent  of  finances,  having  promised,  even  wiih  an 
oath,  that  on  bis  arrival  at  Milan  be  should  find  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  be  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  eacrificii^  any  thing  to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tendemeas, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great  abilities,  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  havmg  incurred  ber  displeasure  by  his 
haughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  ber  adventures  in  gallantrj',  she, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  might  have  gained  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  destined  ibr  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  Ihe  enemy  continually  with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved  every  place  wnich 
they  attempted  to  attack.  By  tiiis  pradent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  progress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  durii^  the  commotions  in  that  country, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  nurterous  army  in  the  Netherlanclsi 
could  iml  make  any  considerable  remittances  info  Italy.  But  an  unfore 
seen  accident  disconcerted  all  bis  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousandSwiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
army  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  was  in 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority 
to  bcrfn  tlie  contendii^  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  nowever,  the  lov« 
iif  gain  bad  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  bad  been  allowed  to 
':iilist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  banners, 
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but  under  tliose  of  their  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  whij 
sfill  preserved  his  interest  amonfi;  his  countaymen,  and  his  enmitf  to  France, 
liaving  prevailed  on  iheni  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand 
Swiss,  instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
leadens  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
marchiie  under  hostile  standards,  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  by  permittii^  this,  as  well  as  the  Joss  fhey  might  suffer,  that  they 
despatched  couriera,  commanding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  their  own  countiy.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
had  the  address,  by  corrujiting  the  messengers  appointed  to  carry  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
ccmfederatea ;  but  being  intimated  iu  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fatigiued  with  lie  lengtii  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remon- 
strances and  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army. 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retu^d  towards  Milan, 
encamped  oa  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safe^ 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  eipedjent  for  defend- 
iiK;  a  countiy  so  precarious,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accordingly  Colonna,  notwithstanding  Laulrec's  Tigilance  and  activity, 
passed  the  Adda  with  little  !oss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  wifhm 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  wlio  never  afterwards  appeared  eilher  to  boast  of 
this  service,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  tbaf  if  the  army  would  advance  that  eight,  the  Ghibelline  or 
Imperial  faction,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  gates. 
Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantiy,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  Abont  the  beginningof  nig^t,  Pescara  arrived 
at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found 
there  ;  those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  immediately  fled; 
the  marquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
incessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
citjr  with  iittle  oloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the  viclors 
being  as  much-  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt,  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  llie  Venetian  territories 
with  (he  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates  i  Parma  am 
Placentia  wereunilea  to  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  and  of  all  their  conquest- 
in  Lombardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  casfie  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.* 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
historians)  a  sfeht  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  bis  death  on 
the  second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  bis  glory.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy was  brt^en,  and  its  operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of 
Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded for  want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend  the  Milanese,  But  Lautrec, 
destitute  boti  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura 
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bJe  or.portunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have  wished.  The  vi?i- 
,'ance  of  Morone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  CoSonna,  disappointed  Eia 
feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  hjf  his  address  and  valour, 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conckve  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
and  all  tlie  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  conteadii^  for 
t6e  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  piactned  Wolsey's 
name,  notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  of  which  that  prelate  did  cot  fail  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  Mr  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  trwiacling  great 
affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufficient  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
cany  hia  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged 
cardinals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
other  person.  While  these  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weaiy  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  morrang 
at  the  scrutiny,  which  accordiic  to  form  was  made  evety  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  adverse  party 
Instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
a  strainer  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  his 
favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  ^renunent  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mousljf  raised  to  the  papal  throne  [January  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delicate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  SE^ci^and  experience  of 
one  of  the  moat  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  to^ve  a  reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  m  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  influence  of  Don  John  MaDuel,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intngues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  irom  gratitude,  from  interest,  and  from  inclination.t 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  ly  Adrian's  promotion,  il 
threw  great  lustre  on  hia  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne,  one  whom  he 
had  raised  from  obscurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Frailcis  observed,  with  the  sensibililv  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolvea  to  exert  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  French  king,  for  havii^  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  hira  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic, 
Tcgether  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  after 
seizing  by  surprise,  orforce,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  Jew  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
ilition  to  obstruct  his  prtgress ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  oy  the  popular  deciamations  of  a  monk  whom  he 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusinstic  zeal  gainst  the  Frendi 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinaiy  contributions,  Co- 
lonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had 
shosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  'roops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 
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S^viS3  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  more  estricafed  him  out  of  Ins 
difficulties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  ofteo  no  less  fatal 
to  their  friends,  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  foimidable  to  Iheir 
enemies.  Having  now  served  some  months  Vfithout  pay,  of  which  they 
complained  loudly,  a  sum  destined  for  tbeir  use  was  sent  from  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horse ;  but  Morone,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothiiE 
escaped,  postea  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  which 
escorted  the  money  durst  nof  advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  crowding  around 
Lautrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  llie  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  f^ainst  these  djCmands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  rashness  ot  the 
latter,  which  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  tiii  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  ^at  strei^th,  and  which  by  art  they  had 
rendered  almost  inaccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  every,  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  with  greater  fierceness,  offering  ftiamselves  to  form  the  van- 
guard, and  to  begin  the  allaclc.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping;,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  determme  the  fate  of  battles,  miffht 
crown  this  raah  enterprise  with  undeserved  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  ol 
his  army.  Next  morning  [Hay]  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and 
marched  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness, 
and  without  waiting  for  their  own  artilleiy,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
inlrenchments.  But  after  incredible  effiirts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat :  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  however,  like 
men  repulsed,  but  not  vanquisned,  in  close  array,  and  widiout  receiving 
any  molestation  from  the  efiemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  country ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairingof  being  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
afto  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  whicii, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  c^  for  him  to  exe- 
cute any  scheme  for  therecoveiyof  (he  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterprising  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
faction  of  uie  Adorni,  the  hereditary  enemieaof  llie  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authori^  in  Genoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  hv  an  accident  as  imexpected  as 
that  which  had  given  him  possession  of  Milan  ;  and  almost  without  oppo- 
sition or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adorni,  and  the  author!^  of  the  em 
peror,  were  established  m  Genoa.* 

Such  a  i",ruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con* 
cern,  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  an  Ei^liah  herald, 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  agamst  France 
[May  29j.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wol- 
sey  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Brugus,  and  which  had  hitherto 
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been  kept  secret.  Francis,  though  he  had  reasoD  (o  be  surprised  wilh  [his 
denunciation,  after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Hentr  and  to  gain 
bis  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  E^lnst  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasuiy,  hovtever,  being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  ajready 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expeu^d  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse 
to  exiraordinaiy  expedients  for  supplying  it.  Several  new  offices  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale;  theroyal  demesnes  were  alienated;  unusual 
taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  was  stripped  oi  a  rail  of 
massive  silver.with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his  Ills  ol  devotion,  had 
encircled  it.  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  cod- 
siderable  army,  and  to  put  (he  frontier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
tage as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  permitlirg  him  to  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessaiy,  he  visited  (he  court 
of  Endand  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by_  this  interview 
not  orSy  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mendship  which  united  him  with 
Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  airs'  di^ust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  might  have  con- 
ceived on  account  of^lhe  mortifying  disappointment  which  he  had  met  wilb 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  bis  most  sanguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  bis  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Ens 
land,  be  gained  not  only  the  king  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  it?eH 
Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
Ibe  studied  respect  with  wliich  the  emperor  treated  him  on  every  occa- 
sioHj  entered  warmly  into  all  hLs  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  from 
Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacaniy  in  tbe  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  foigot  his  resentment;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  at^menting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  bis  promise  o7  favouiii^ 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  o!  the  latter,  hj  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased 
with  the  confidence  which  tbe  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creatiig 
the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclmation  to  cnm- 
nence  bo'jtillties  than  Henry  himself. 

In  order  to  give  Charies,  before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  readv,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Normandy-  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he 
plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour  than  damage 
to  France,  he  repaired  io  Calais,  and  took  tbe  command  of  the  principal 
army,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  havii^  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  fS^ncis  bad  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  tbe  long  wais  betiveen  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
gainst  the  English,  They  had  been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gar- 
risons into  evejy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watchii^  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attackii^  Iheir  advanced  posts,  and 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavaliy,  to  ruin  them  with 
the  len^  of  the  war,  or  to  heat  them  by  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
nf  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success ;  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any  Iowa 
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M  imp  riance,  but  obliged  him  to  retirt  nitli  his  army  greatly  reduced  by 
fdtigue,  hy  want  a(  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  m 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  tbat  had 
hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe  ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother's 
ill  timed  leaentraent,  by  the  disgusting  insokiice  of  his  general,  and  the 
cipriceol  the  mercenary  troops  which  he  employed,  had  lost  his  conquests 
m  It-Jy,  yet  ail  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  wherever  they 
eithei  mtended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 

Whde  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  sfrength, 
Solyman  (he  Magnificent  entered  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
lavestii^  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kii^dom 
against  the  Turkish  aims,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encour^d  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  aims  against  the  island  of  lUiodes, 
the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  thekiughtsof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Thissmall 
slate  he  attacked  with  such  a  numeious  army  as  Ihe  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  eveiy  age  to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  liundred 
knights,  under  the  command  or  Villiers  de  L'IsIe  Adam,  the  grand  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  ol 
Solyman's  vasl  armaments,  than  he  despalched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  tlieir  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  Irusled  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  Ihe-prcgress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
thot^h  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  foi^t  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniti:^  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destroying  a  society 
which  did  honour  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  animosity  of  bolh  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on 
his  operations  gainst  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  ^nd  master, 
after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct 
durii^  a  siege  of  six  months ;  after  sustaining  many  aa-saults,  and  disputing 
every  post  with  amazii^  obstinacy,  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers ;  and  having  obtamed  an  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destiiule  of  every  resource.*  Charles 
and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  eraperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  Ihe 
small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  Oieir  residence,  retaining, 
though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacable 
enmity  to  the  InSdels. 
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Charles,  having  had  the  satisfaclion  of  seeing  hostilities  begun  Ijefween 
France  and  England,  took  leaye  of  Henry,  acd  arrived  in  Spain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  Jiuie.  He  found  that  countiy  just  heginnim;  to  recover 
order  and  strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been 
exjjoaed  during  cis  absence  ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pri^ess  of  which, 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  (hat  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Galicia  had  Toted 
Iheempei'ora^egi^,  without  obtaining  Ihe  redress  of  any  one  grievance, 
than  if  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  coc 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Caslilian  commons,  finding  (hat  no 
re^^ard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  {^inst  that  uncon- 
stitutional grant,  took  arms  with  lumultuaryviolence,  and  seizing  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  wnich 
they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  aulhoritv  eveiy  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  established  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posedof  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
in  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  m  these  insunections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  conrniendalor  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more 
fatal.  Tordesillas,one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
lor  the  donativei  and  bein^  a  bold  and  haughty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  caJl  together  his  fellow-citizens  m  the  great  church,  lliat  he 
might  give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembly.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attemjtling 
to  justify  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  hurst  open  the  gales  of  the 
-Jiurch,  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged 
\im  Ihroi^h  the  streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the 
ilace  of  public  execution.  In  vain  Aid  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  fhey  passed,  conjure 
Ihemon  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  confess, 
^nd  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  "  Tliat  the  hanman  alone 
could  absolve  such  a  traitor  fo  his  country  ;"  they  then  hurried  him  along 
with  greater  violence ;  and  perceivirg'  that  he  had  espiied  under  their 
hands,  they  bung  him  up  with  his  Head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet.t 
The  same  spint  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Buigos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  from  the 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timelj' 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  housesrazed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
effecte  consumed  with  tire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  any  thirfg,  however  valuable, 
which  had  belonged  to  them.f 

•auidOT.p,  17  IF.MMl.Ep.67L  {  Saiidov,  1D3,    p.  Man.  Ep.  «4, 
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He  iminedialelyassembledlheprivy  council  [Junes,  1520], 
to  deliberate  concerniug  the  pitoper  method  of  suppressing  Ihem.  The 
counsellors  differed  in  opinioo ;  some  insisting^  that  it  was  necesaarj'  to 
check  this  audacious  spint  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice  ; 
others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  iU- 
timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being  warmly  supported  by 
the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  whose 
zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
Ffe  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to  repair  instantly  to 
Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against 
the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so  out- 
rageous as  to  resist  his  authori^,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Seg^ovians,  foreseeii^  what  Ihey  might 
expect  from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unforeiring  temper, 
took  arms  witn  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men, 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  eni^ed  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  bis  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  thai  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
havir)|[  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the 
command  of  Padiila,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  his  baggage,  and  militaiy  chest,* 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  tlie  emperor  had 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
aTmy,and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  CardinaJ  Xiraenes  had  established  a  vast  m^azine  of 
military  stores,  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  of^the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could  no( 
esecufe  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
force  ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness  [Aug,  21]  ;  but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received, 
that,  despairing  of  cairymg  the  place,  he  set  lire  to  some  of  (he  houses, 
h  p  that  Ine  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  their 
f  m  1  nd  efiects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
re  uise  erved  only  to  mcrease  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
d  g  while  the  flames,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes 
1  t  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
d  th  great  mart  for  tlie  manuiJictures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
t  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approachii» 
ally.    This,  ad^d  to  the 


p         n  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed 

tl     h  rrors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Casfilians  almost  to  madness. 

F       ca  1  ecame  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 

■m      f  ncendiary,  and  enemy  to  his  country.     Even  the  citizens  of  Val- 

1  d  ]  d  whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 

lar  d  ti   t  diey  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  .suffeiings 

I  th        ouctiymen.    Taking  arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  cities, 

th  y  h  mt  Fonseca's  house  lo  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 

Id         ppointed  officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  their  wails  with 

m    h  diligence  as  if  an  euemy  had  been  ready  to  attack  them. 
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The  cardinal,  thoi^h  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  governing 
the  kingdom  wilh  hooour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  fhe 
cour^^e  nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  bia  own  eye,  be 
attempted  toappease  t(ie_people,byproteslii^  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  oiuers,  and  Bad  by  biB  rash  conduct  offended  him,  as  much  as  he  had 
injured  tiwm.  This  condescension,  the  effect  of  iiresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  ihe  laaleconfents  bolder  and  more  insolent ;  and  tlie  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapacioiis- 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  froni  the  great 
cities,  which  were  ali  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  lull  liberty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedii^s  oi  the  commons  the  effects  merely  f  P  pu 
iar  and  tumultuary  rage  ;  they  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  Ih  p  at  cal 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  s  ur  b  s, 
objects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  Ibey  discovered  in  co  t  dm  f 
them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain,  was  at  that  time  in  a  t  t  m  re 
favourable  to  liberty  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kn  gd 
This  was  owirs  chiefly  to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  Ih  t  nt  y 
circumstance  I  liave  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which  contnbu  m  e 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  stale  of  subjection  and  vassalj^e  ; 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature ;  they  had 
acquired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  caniwt  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  er^ging  Id  commerce  ;  and  beiig  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  mtemal  govern- 
ment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  moat,  is  democratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  kiiffi  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  owe  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  being  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovere^n  was  absent  from  his  dominions  :  by  the  ill  conduct  of  bia 
mmlsters  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects  ;  the  people, 


sasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  oi 
carrying  them  lo  the  most  violent  extremes ;   the  royal   treasury  was 


exhausted ;  the  ki[^dom  destitute  of  troops  ;  and  the  government  c 
mitted  to  a  straiK^r,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  lo 
such  a  trust.  The  first  care  of  Padilla,  and  the  other  popular  leadess 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  among  the  malecontents,  that 
they  migbt  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end  ;  and 
as  tbe  different  cities  had  been  prompted  lo  take  arms  by  the  same  motives, 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficult.  A  general  convention 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Cortes 
They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  di«  in  the  service 
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of  (he  king,  and  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order  ;  and  assuming 
tjie  name  of  the  holy  Junta,  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  stale  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressirg 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  tliis  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  fundamentai  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrfen,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
the  esercjse  of  a  jurisdiction  which  Ibey  had  pronounced  illegal.* 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resoiution,  Padilla 
accomplished  an  eaterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After 
relievin?  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  [A\]g.  29],  the 

Ela  e  where  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
usband,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  arid  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  seciirily  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions,!  Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  she 
exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre 
sence,  acquainted  her  at  large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  sulgfects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  of 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreig^i  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy, 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  tcld  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  hearf,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  (hat  now 
she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy ;  aud  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  his 
wishes,  mistook  tiiis  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
faculty ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place.  This 
was  msiantly  done  ;  but  though  Joanna  received  veiy  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseechii^  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  l3ie 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitied  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  hand ;  though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  that  occasion, 
and  seemed  hi^ly  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  masnificence  in  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  melancholy  and  suUenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  arguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
despatch  of  business  .J 

The  Junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
on  all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idoiized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  do  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it 
lo  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  oppression  of  foreigners.  The  Junta,  coBscious  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
aulhoritv,  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  requirit^  Adrian  to  resign  the 
otlice  of  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Valladdid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  ordering  him  io  seize  such  members  of  the  council  as 
were  slilJ  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  away 
the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasury  books     Padilli 
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s  receiyed  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer  of  his  counfry,  executed 
missioD  with  great  exactness  ;  permitting  Adrian,  however,  still  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  thougt  only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactions  were 
fransraitfed  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castiliana.  He  beheld,  with  deep  concern,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
■^trenglh  and  sinews  of  his  power,  just  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and 
on  the  point  of  heiag  plui^ed  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
visit  Spain  wiuiout  endai^ering  the  Iniperjal  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  king  full  laisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.    The  only 

Somt  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  attempt  io  g^n 
le  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to 
suppress  them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  (he  fomier, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  Io  all  the  citiea  oi 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  tenns,  and  with  assurances  of  full 
pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  continued 
faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  engaged  thai 
no  ofEce  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  at^  but  native  Us^ilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  (he  nobles,  excitii^  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  oftbe  crown,  a^inst  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  high  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don  Inigo  de  Velasco, 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  cotjjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  full  power  and 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  neceasary, 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authori^  by  force  of  arms.t 

These  concesaoas,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertakings,  and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  They  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containii^  a  Jai^e  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  regulations  as  they  thoi^ht  necessary 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  composed,  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  adminis 
trafion  of  ^vernmenf,  furaishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashionable 
and  even  necessary  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the 
worst  light,  and  as  flowing  from  the  worst  motives.  Afier  a  !oi^  preamble 
concemn^  the  various  calamities  under  which  the  nation  groaned,  and  the 
errors  anocorruption  in  government  to  which  these  were  to  be  imputed,  they 
fake  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
them,  until  self-preservation,  and  (he  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try, had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner 
for  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  constitution ;  For  this  purpose,  they 
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aeDianded  that  the  king  would  he  pleased  to  return  to  his  Spanish  dotni- 
niODS  and  leside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had  done  ;  that  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  that  if  he  should  be 
ob%ed  at  any  time  in  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  fo  appoint 
any  tore  mer  to  be  regent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  office  shall  instantly  be  declared  Told  ;  that  he  would  not,  at  hii 
etur  b  u^  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  slrangeis ;  that  «' 
fo  e  gn  I  oops  shall,  on  any^  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  tbi. 
km^dDm  that  none  but  iiatiyes  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
beoefice  e  ther  in  church  or  state ;  tliat  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized 
tl  t  free  quarters  shall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of 
the  k  n^,  s  household,  for  any  loneer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only 
when  the  court  is  in  a  progress ;  that  ail  the  taxes  shall  "be  reduced  to  the 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  since  that  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed  ; 
that  all  new  offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolished ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted  ■  that 
in  all  future  Cortes  each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  clerey, 
one  of  the  gently,  and  one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his 
own  order;  that  the  croivn  shall  not  influence  or  direct  am-  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives ;  that  no  member  of  the  Cortes 
shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  anv 
of  his  family,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that  each 
city  or  communih"  shall  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  during, his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes  shall 
assemble  once  in  three  years  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  the  Icing  or 
not,  and  shaJI  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs  ;  that  the  rewards  which 
have  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  shall  be  revoked ;  that  it  sTiall  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,  siIver,orjewelsout  of  theldngdomjlhatjudgesshalibavefised  salaries 
assigned  them,  ajid  shall  cot  receive  airf  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  ifgiven  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  ;  that  the  pos 
sessions  of  the  nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  cooduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  :  and  if  the  king  do  not  v^"'-- 


thttty  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawiul  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  them:  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 

E reached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publiabing  them 
e  esarained  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes  ;  that  all  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shalllbe  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  wai 
against  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  their  diocesses 
SIS  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  the  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judg^es  and  their  ofEcers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 
that  dignits',  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  kii« 
shall  ratify  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  all 
8ie  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularities  which  the 
cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause  ;  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
vry^.les,  and  OB  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  ■ 
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and  that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  lliis  oath  and  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  bv  the  Junta  to  their  sovereign. 
As  the  feudal  institution?  in  theseveralkingJomsof  Europe  were  originally 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governmenls  which  arose  from  Ihem  nore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  lo  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  foi 
liberlT.  The  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  remedies  proposed  by 
the  Engiish  commons  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  me.  Junta  now  insbted. 
But  the  principles  of  libeitf  seem  to  have  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  Ibe  ( 'astilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  senlimenls  concerning 
govenjment-;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
foigii^  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 

fi  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  refonnatjon  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  lo  propose  inQovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  ihe  constitution,  proved  fatal  to 
their  cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obslructii^,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedinp,  while  Ihey  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
tosucbgrievancesashadheenoccasionedby  the  kill's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privileges  of 
their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  fended  no 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  10  limit  the  prercgatives  of 
the.  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  lo  the  regency,  abated  considerably  uponthe  emperor's 
raisii^  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office ; 
and  as  their  pride  and  dignitjy  were  less  hurt  by  sufferii^  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admittii^  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  ffive  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  Ihem,  and  began  lo  assemble  their  vassals  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  tneir  number  to 
present.  The  members  intrusted  wifli  this  commission  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  difeiont  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,' that  Ihey  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
vrithout  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  joun(ey,  and 
acquainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  Ihem.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Castile  should 
denj  his  subjects  access  into  bis  presence,  or  reilise  lolisten  to  their  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
mtoierabie,  that  nothing  now  remained  hut  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  forekners  which  encompassed  the  throne, 
who,  after  havii^  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  necessair 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reachir^  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  for- 
merly been  made,  for  deprivii^  Charies,  during  the  iife  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authority  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
from  a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro- 
posed lo  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
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pujilic  aSairs,  by  mairying  the  queen  lo  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  hei 
of  the  Aiagonese  kings  ofNaples,  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  sinca 
the  lime  that  Ferdinand  bad  dispossessed  bis  ancestors  of  their  crown.  All 
agreed,  that  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining:  redress  and  security,  merely  bj 
presentii^  their  requests  to  (heir  aovereign,  had  kept  them  loo  long  in  a 
stale  of  inaijlion,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  una- 
Dimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
savy  to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  esert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
opposing  this  fatal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  fhe  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  dispute? 
arose  conceioing  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  CHron,  the  eldest  son  of  Ihe  Conde  de 
Uruena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  havii^  lately  joined  fhe 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  emijeror,  the  respect  due  to 
his  biclh,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  PadiUa  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  p  oc  d  hi 
the  office  of  general  fNov.  23] ;  IboHgh  he  soon  gave  them  f  1  prorf 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  noi  lb  t  i 
which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  a?  fhe  place  f  d 
for  their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  tb  mm  a 
number,  excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valo  Tb  y  1  d 
drawn  a  considerable  hody  of  regular  ana  veteran  infantiyout  of  JSdvarre. 
Their  cavalry,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  militaiy  life,  and  animated  with 
(he  martial  spirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  age.  The  infantiy  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  cavaliy  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ig^ioble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to 
the  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  Ihe  generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  royalists  were  commanded 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable  s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  expe 
rience  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  anny  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizing  the 
Tillages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  owiged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage 
before  all  their  troops  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  the  patience  and  discipline,  necessary  for  fhe  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  The  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinforcement  through  all  his  posts  into  fhe  town ;  and  Qiion, 
despairing  of  beii^  able  to  reduce  if,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  beloi^ing  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
magazine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill-judged  motion,  he  left  Tordesillas 
ojjen  to  the  rj^alists,  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led  thiiher  id  the  night, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  attackiig  the  town  [Dec,  6], 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  oreak  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  afte* 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  queen'sperson,  took  prisoners 
many  members  of  the  J'  nta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the  oilier 
ensi^is  of  government. 

By  this  fatal  blow,  fhe  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice, 
now  jiiined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces;  and  a  univereal  consternation 
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seized  tlie  partisans  of  tbe  commons.  Thia  was  much  increased  by  the 
susfiicions  Ihey  bM;an  to  entertain  of  Giroiijwhom  they  loudly  acciwed  of 
having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  thougli  that  caarge  seems 
to  have  been  destitule  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalials  being 
owing  to  Giron's  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachecy,  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  his  parly,  that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
one  of  bis  castles.* 

Such  tnembers  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid  ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time 
to  supply  tiie  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  tiiey 
made  choice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Their  army, which  grew 
stronger  every  day  by  tlie  ai'rival  of  troops  from  different  parts  oT  the 
kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  ValladoHd  ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  (he  spirits  of  the  aoldierjrevived,andthe  whole  party 
forgetting  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to  espress  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  libertiesof  their  countljiand  the  same  implacable  animosity  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  (o  pay  their  troops.     A 

fceat_part  oithe  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  thekir^domby  the 
lemii^s ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable  ; 
comraeice  of  everr  kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  whicb  it 
yielded  decreased  daily;  and  the  Junta  were  afraid  of  di^usting  the 
people  by  burdening  them  with  new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age, 
they  were  little  accustomed.  But  from  tliis  difficulty  they  were  estiicated 
l^"  Donna  Maria  Pachecc,  Padilla's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  tlie  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  :  but  lest  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  hei 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in  mourning  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  (he  )mpulation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  good  cau-ie  had  con- 
strained her,  (hough  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
(he  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  for  the  Junta.?     The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 


their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by 
the  Flemi:^,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 


jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal.^ 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillingness  lo  proceed  to  eslremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  com 
mons  against  the  Fleminp ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the 
remonstrance;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourahfe,  not  only  for  redressiig 

East  grievances,  but  for  tendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure 
y  new  regulations ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
the  legislature  was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  wealcnessof  both, 
and  encroach  no  less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  tins  disposition  were  owing  the  ftecjuenl 
overtures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  and  the  continual 
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negijtiations  they  carried  on  during  the  prc^;res3  of  fheir  military  operatjona. 
Nor  were  the  terms  which  Ihey  offered  uoreasonable  ;  for  on  condition  that 
the  Junta  would  pass  from  a  few  articles  most  subversive  of  the  royal 
authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  they  engaged  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  througti 
the  iniluence  or  evil  counsellors,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
miseii  to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it.*  Such 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as  pre- 
vented Uieir  deliberating  calmly,  or  judging  with  prudence.  Some  of 
the  cities  which  had  entered  mto  the  confederacy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  jealousy  and  dislnigt  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  in  commerce  or 
in  ffrandeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constalile,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bm^;os  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  ^rson 
had  arisen  amon^  the  onnmons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  as  to  acqmre  thft  direction  of  their  affairs;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  vphc  adhered  to  the  Junta;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  every  peison  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
their  party  ;  so  that  the  strongest  mariis  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  mediocrily  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time. 
After  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the 
nobility,  that,  rejecting  all  thot^hts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  them  of  (he  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
ana  lore-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  s_tniM:l_ing,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  jiidejienden): 
on  their  subjects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  ^inst  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  nope  thai 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  severaJ  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducmg  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  membera 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure,  fiUii^  them  with  sucri  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  roy. 
alists.  Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  good  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strergtb 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1,  IS3I],  and  ^ve  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  eSeclual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  far  from  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened 
again  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  j^reed  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  aims.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothir^;  but  while  it  was 
cairyiijg  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton: 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  leieth  of  the  campaign,  deeerted.f 
The  constable  too  had  leisure  to  Assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos,  and  to  pie- 
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pare  evei7_  thin^  for  taking  the  field ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fiuce  expired,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Conde  deHaro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efforts 
to  pi  event  it.  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton ;  and 
Padilla,  findir^  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  thai  he  durst  no! 
lisle  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which,  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navarre  at  that  Juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  whicb  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  lOi 
that  kingdom,  might  have  saved  hitn  from  danger.  But  Har<fy  Bensible 
how  fatal  the  consequences  would  be  of  sufferine;  hirn  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidly  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him 
near  Villalar  [Aijrii  23"],  and,  without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced  to 
the  attack.  Padilla's  army,  fatigued  and  disheartened  by  their  precipitant 
telreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from  a  flight,  hai>pened  at  that 
lime  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
^llen,  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and  remained 
(xpoaed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  brought 
iloig  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
taw  soldiers,  without  faciig  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fled 
m  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
Ihem  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  aod  resolving  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy -j  but  being 
wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  prinapal  ofiicets 
shared  the  same  fate;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  todepart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  arms.* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  lo  lii^er  long  in 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  (o 
lose  his  head,  thourfi  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  sufficient  to  supersede  the  formality  of  a  legal  process. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  tiie 
fatter  of  the  troops  of  SalamaDca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  l»y  observing,  "  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
played the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultatio.i  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  bis  country.! 

*  Sandfly.  34S,  &c,  P.  Mart.  Bp.  7-2).  Minima.  Coiitin.  p.  8B.  Epitome  de  la  Vide  v  Hecbca 
dclEmper.  Carlos  V,  por  D.  Juan  Anion,  de  Veta  y  Zuniga,  41o.  Mad  r,  1637.  p.  19. 

t  The  Blraln  of  lUeae  leltets  Is  m  elonuenl  and  higli  apirilod,  Ihot  [  Have  uanalatcd  Ihem  (br  llif 
'mlertaimnenl  of  m;  resdere. 

The  letter  of  Dm  Join  Pafiilo  ttj  his  v>ife. 

'•Semmi, 
It  yout  grisf  did  not  afflict  me  mote  Umn  my  own  death,  I  should  defm  mpelf  petfectij'  happy. 

...  .,-.,^  .... ._._  ._  .. .L_  ■iniJKhtyMinftiBa  mark  of  fliaLi'ieulBlilng  fevout 

ch  as  mine,  which,  thou^  lamented  by  nrany^  [a 

.    .  .'«  mote  lime  than  I  uov  have,  to  write  any  ihmg 

— consolalinn.    ThalmyenemteiwHInol  grant  me,  Dor  do  I  wWi  lo  delay  tli8 

reeeptloaofthat  crown  wMehlhopetoei^oy.  You m^ bewulTODt  own  loss, bnt  not  nw luatb, 
wlilcb,  being  wi  bonnrrBlile,  ondit  not  la  Be  lamented  In'  Bnr.  By  nnt,  fin  DotUnE  ^  Is  left  to 
me,  1  bsqueuli  to  you.  YomnlliBcsiTsltiiBlbellilnglniElimwIdwbleli  yonvslued  moit.  I 
do  not  wiha  to  my  Attn  Fero  Linez,  becsun  I  doro  noCJ  fbi  thod^  I  haae  ebnwn  myKff  to  be 
hia  son  In  darli^  to  loss  my  1ft,  I  Bare  not  lieen  the  beb  of  bb  good  Riituns.  I  wlh  not  attempt  Bi 
Bay  any  Ihtni  mote,  that  I  may  not  Mn  the  execullonet,  wbo  waits  tbr  me,  and  Ihae  I  may  not  eidte 
EL  auBpjclDQ,  tb*t,  In  order  to  proloi^  my  Htb,  I  lengthen  out  my  Tetter.  My  eervant  Sosia,  an  eye- 
witneBS.  and  lo  wbom  £  baye  eommunij^ared  my  moat  secret  uigugbt?,  will  inform  yoo  of  v^-hat  i 
annot  now  write ;  and  Ibua  t  test,  eipccling  tbe  inalrunjent  of  yoor  giief,  and  of  my  deliverance." 
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Alter  tbis,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  hislorians. 
accustoraed  to  ideas  of  governaieiit  and  of  regal  power,  Tety  different  frona 
(hose  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  leatify  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  n^lected,  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  mslice  lohis  virfues;  and  bvblackenii^ his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  wnich  is  seldom  denied  to 
iUustiious  suffereis. 

The  victory  at  Viilalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete,  Valla- 
dolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates 
immediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  flie  whole  body  oithe 
people  had  entered,  and  which  had  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  order  and  consistence  by  establishing  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabilityof  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reignmg  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  theyhaabeen  subdued  was  obliged,  a  few  flays  after 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Nayarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Ftench  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  CastiJe  to  take  arms  ag'ain,  and  to  embrace  such  a  fovourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  ao  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  [irepared  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and  abiUties,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted,  justified  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
raging him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavoured  by  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
clergy  beloi^ing  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  on  foot,*  She  employed  every  artifice  Uiat  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  religion ;  She  marched  throug:h  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
sou,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father's  exe- 
cution-t  By  all  these  means  she  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  agitation  as  prevented  their  jjassions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  standina; 

'' To  th«,  UiB  cniwa  of  Spain,  luid  ihe  IJEbl  oTthe  wbole  nocld,  free  Ihm  Uie  time  of  tbe  mlghir 
Gotlis;  lo  lliee,  who,  bv  Sledding  tlie  bloodor  strainers,  ne  well  as  thy  own  blosd,  butt  Tecorered 
lilieitr  fbf  Ihraelf  Bud  tb/ twlgtabouiloe  i^CB,  thy  lejidmBiB  loD,  Jnmde  FBdlDE,  (trea  btf^^ 
hotr  by  Die  Uood  of  Mb  bod;,  Uiy  BDclent  viOoilEg  are  to  be  t«iieBbed.  If  tile  fiolh  not  pemillled 
mr  notloDB  to  be  placed  BmaDEyaitr  BucceBHful  Bzidcelabnted  expJoita,  IbB  &iilt  bittalieQn  lit  11^  ID 
fiirtune,nMiamTgciodnlll.  7tidBliai^unDftliee,marBiiBtbar,taac<ieM,^ceGodlunliBtTeii 
IlieiiMMiigmciratakiBBfticaiTBBkB,tliBiitlntwUi±Itaflilolrlaidliu)uiA.  I  am  raoie  BoHdeoiB 
Bboiil  tt^  good  Dtflfllon  Ibon  cbonE  my  own  Ufe.  Tbo  BbltUf^of  fbrtune,  wMeb  never  Btauds  etlll, 
BrcDuny.  But  this  I  Bee  with  tnSsae  cohboIbiIoti,  tfant  I,ae  lean  of  09  cbUdren,  eoflei  dealb 
fbrtbce;  uid  ttun  thon  bait  DDned  Bt  tby  biaBBla  mob  M  loBy  take  Tengeance  for  my  wroDgB 
Many  tonguee  wlQivlatotiiGmaimeiof  mydeaChiOf  wblf^Tam  BtUl  IgiHhDit,  tbougb  1  bnowfi 
10  be  near.    My  end  will  tesBfy  wbal  wee  my  daore.    My  Bcml  I  recommend  to  thee  na  10  the 

notianeasof  ChrlMlanliy.    Ofmybodyls "—  "-"' •— ^-     * ' 

for  Bl  IhH  very  moment  I  feel  Ibe  knife  at 
BpnrehenBfon  of  my  own  pain."    Sanilov. 

*  P.  Man.  Ep  7*7.  t  Simdc 
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alone  m  opposition  to  the  royal  aulBority,  While  the  army  was  employocJ 
in  Nararre,  the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  ol  T  I  d 
by  force ,  and  all  their  endeavours,  either  to  diminish  Donna  M  a 
CTeditwiththepeop!e,orlogainherhylai§e  promises  and  the  si  tat  ns 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  inefTectual.  Lp  n  the 
expiilsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  ^art  of  the  army  ret  d  nl 
CastiJe,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impress  on  o  Ihc 
iotrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria  She  defended  the  t  wn 
with  vigour,  her  troops  in  several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  n  p  g 
was  made  towards  reducing  Ihe  place,  until  the  clergy,  whom  she  had 
highly  offended  by  invading  their  properly,  ceased  to  support  her.  As 
soon  as  they  received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  Cro^,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance, 
and  that  the  emperor  liad  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openly 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  sucn 
influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  fainiliar  daimon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  and 
(Sat  by  its  suggestions  she  regulated  eveiy  part  of  her  conduct.*  The 
credulous  muJlitude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  long  blockade,  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  frem  the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy 
wilb  them,  or  from  Ibe  French,  rendered  desirous  of  ^ace,  took  arms 
against  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  Ihe  royalists 
[October  26].  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  witii 
amazing  fortitude  four  months  loiter ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, she  made  her  escape  in  disguise  [February  10],  and  fled  to  Por- 
tugal, where  she  had  mamr  relations.! 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.    Tianquillity  was  re-established 
in  Castile  ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful 


insurrections,  contributed  to  coniimi  and  extend  the  power  of  the  cl_  ._, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adhering 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  eiamimng  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  grant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly 
custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  first  place  was  mtroduced,  and  the 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiiy,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privileges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  cucum- 
BcribeS  or  abolished ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  decline, 
and  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Cortes, 

While  Castile  was  esposedto  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The 
association  which  had  beenfonned  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
ttiousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  wb;ch  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Germanada,  continued  to  subsist  after  the  emperor's  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barhair,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  re- 
dressing, proceeded  from  the  arrt^ance  and  exactions  of  the  nobill^, 
rather  than  from  ai^  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerc^ative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  fonner.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  oecame  conscious  of  Iheirownstrensjth,  th^ 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  the 
nobles  out  of  most  of  ihe  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  landi, 
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and  assaulted  their  caatles.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  per- 
sons, one  trom  each  company  of  tradesmen  established  in  Valencia,  and 
committed  tie  administratiou  of  government  to  them,  under  pretest  that 
they  would  refoim  the  laws,  establish  one  uniform  mode  of  dispensing 
justice  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  acd  thus 
restore  men  to  some  degree  of  their  original  equality. 

The  nobles  were  obiig^ed  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
began,  and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  opp'«ssion  inspired  the  one  parhf,  aud  (he  idea  of  insulted  d^nily  ani- 
mated the  other.  As  no  peraon  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal  education, 
joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acguii'ed  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  chiefly  by  the  fierceness  oi^  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  pi'oceedings.  Amoi^  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civilized  nations,  in  order  to  restrain  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war, 
were  unknown  or  despised;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  wjth  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile, 
which  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogative, was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and 
iell  the  nobili^  of  that  Kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  fiie 
nobles  raised  among  (he  vassals.  The  Gennanada  carried  on  the  war 
during  the  years  one  thousand  five  hundred  aud  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
oody  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  difier- 
enl  towns.  But  the  noolea  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
uf  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  CasCilian  cavalry, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  after  Ibeir  victory 
over  Padilla  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  VaJencian  nolDles 
acquired  such  superiority  that  tney  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger 
laanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  putto  death  almost  without 
any  formality  of  legal  trial,  and  sifiered  such  cniel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  injunes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  inEict.  The  govern- 
ment of  Valencia  was  re-esteihlished  in  its  ancient  form,* 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedi- 
tion which  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  began  to  appear,  but 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
so  far  comijosed,  as  to  prevent  tlioir  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tion. But  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  annexea  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  commotion  jn  Valencia,  produced 
effects  no  less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  (hey 
had  endured  under  the  rigid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  [March  19, 1521] ;  deposed  their  viceroy;  drove  him 
out  of  the  island;  and  massacred  every  ^nlleman  who  was  so  uhfortunale 
as  to  foil  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people  ol 
Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  tequisite  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience;  and.  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  ol 
Spain,  before  the  Maiorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  tolheirsovereign.j 

While  the  spiritof  disaffection  was  so  genera!  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
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so  matiy  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  them  info  such  i-iolenl  measures, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange, 
that  the  raaleconlenta  in  the  diflerent  kingdoms  should  have  carried  on 
their  operations  without  any  Diutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  olher.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  fhev  might  have  acted 
both  with  greater  force  and  with  more  effect.  Tne  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  hare  rendered  it  no  lass  reapectahle  among 
the  people  than  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  ta 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  anv  terms  which  tha 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  an4 
pursuing  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  tiiough  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  sorereign, 
retained,  in  full  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  Hvely,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  pievent  tlieni  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  ift  own 
eSbrts,  and  ta  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
ne^hbours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  lliat  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnng  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  this  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
oblfeed  at  last  to  conform  to  the  wil!  of  their  sovereign. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  bis  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  M^ainat  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  irom  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scaixiely  twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the "hanife  of  ^e  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardon  [October 
28],  extendii^  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  amon?  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry;  "Go?'  says 
he,  "I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  lias  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  Irom  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  In 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  tlie  place  of  his 
retreat,"*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimilv,  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  every  thmg  which  had  di^;usted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  alf  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  him  in  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  his  suc- 
cess and  grandeur.t 

About  the  time  tiiat  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  lo 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  longed 
extremely  for  Ins  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  nis  firel  appearance,  conceal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  After  beii^  accustomed  to  the  princely 
magnificenceof  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with 
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contempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  and  of  austere  m 

enerny  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  the  aits,  and  unadorned  with  atiy  of 
Ihe  external  accomplishments  which  the  vulg^ar  expect  in  those  raised  to 
eminent  stations.*  Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
strange  and  fislonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministera.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  conuptions  whiai  ahounded  in  the  cburcb,  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  ^grandizing  his  family;  he  even  scrupled  at  retainiie  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud,  rather  than 
by  any  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  lie  invested  FraDcesco  Maria  de 
Rovers  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  from  iiiin 
by  the  cliurch.t  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  tbeir 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  wetdtness  or 
inexperience.  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  complex  and 
intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  confidence  Jn 
persons  whose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and 
irresolule  in  his  deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among 
his  subjects.  J 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  [he  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
impartiality  wbich  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  !o  reconcile  Ihe  contending  princes,  hi  order  (hat  they  might  unite 
in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  Eorope.5  But  this  was  an  undertaking  far 
i)eyond  his  abilities.  To  examine  such  a  variefj  of  pretensions,  to  adjust 
such  a  number  of  interfering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which 
ambition,  emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had,  kmdled,  to  bring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour, 
required  not  only  uprightness  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
undeislanding  and  address.  The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 
peace  than  the  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept 
Du  foot^  but  as  the  emperor's  revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naplea,and  in  the  Low- 
Countnes,  were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  great  pari 
of  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by 
L'le  viceroy^  of  Naples;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  conse- 
quences from  the  ra^e  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor, 
obliged  them  to  submit.ll 

1523,]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations, 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requirii^  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  Imperial,  the  French,  and  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter ;  but  while  they  wasted  iheir  time  in  fruitless  negotiations, 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
bad  hitherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to. their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
entered  into  a  le^ue  against  him  with  the  emperor  [June  28j ;  to  which 
Adrian,  at  the  inst^tionof  his  countryman  and  friend  Charles  deLaiinisy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after  acceded.    The 
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other  Italian  stales  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was  left  without 
a  single  ally  to  resist  the  effotts  of  so  many  enemies,  ivhosc;  armies  threat- 
eued.  and  whose  territories  eiicompaased,  his  dominions  on  every  side.* 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
ob%ed  Francis  to  keep  wboUy  oo  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
his  e»terlainirig  any  thoughlsof  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  only  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whicn  never  forsook  him, 
but  to  provide  against  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  esecute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  owr  iubjecis  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  Iheir  parliaments,  for  money,  which  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with  much  reluc 
tance.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  greater  despatch  ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to 
discwicert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  m  person  into  fne  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  fonnidable  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  hare  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  vaft- 
guard  of  his  aimj[  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tenii^  after  it  with  a  second  division  of  nis  treons,  the  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  kitgdom,  otliged 
bim  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  datwerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord 
high  coosfaiDle,  whose  noHe  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,'  as  his  ^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  cf 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  ought  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch  s  favour.  But  unhappily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bow- 
bon,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  XII.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taught 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  mother 
g;ave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
icalousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
been  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  receptiffli, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  m  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  of  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause  ; 
and  durii^  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  king,  as  has  already^  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  AleH- 
eon.  The  constable,  at  hist,  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious 
of  what  was  due  to  bis  rank  and  to  bis  services.  Such  a  multiplicily  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspiiing  him  with  thoughts 
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any  children.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  Iban  vindictive, 
and  still  susceptible  of  tlie  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,' began 
to  view^  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomjjiished,  with 
other  eyes ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  their  years,  she 
formed  the  scheiaeof  manyingnim.  Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doating  fond- 
ness of  a  woman  who  governed  ber  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapable 
either  of  imitating  the  queen  in  ber  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love, 
or  of  dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovoked  n  1  not  ly  j  cted  the  match, 
Out  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  sev  re  II  y  L  ise's  person  anil 
character.  She,  finding  heiself  not  only  (  m  d  b  t  isulted,  her  dis 
appointed  love  turned  into  hatred,  and  h  Id  not  many,  she 

lesolved  to  ruin  Bourbon, 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  ch  1!  D  P  ,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and    f      [  k  11   n  his  profession, 

had  risKn  to  that  high  office.    By  his  ad  I  t  was  commenced 

again>!t  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belongi:^  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  kill's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown,  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  Ihenearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased 
duchess  Both  these  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
justice  ,  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
emplojimi:  aiJ  the  artifices  and  chicanerf  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  the  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stible  to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  dic- 
tated. He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Imperial  court,  and  flattering  him- 
self that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  navii^ 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  ofered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  assist  hira 
in  (he  conquest  of  France.  Ckirlea,  as  well  as  die  kit^  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  aliurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  bis 
resolution.  The  emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  kii^  of  Porti^al,  with  an  ample  portion,  ffe  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Heniy.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin^  weie  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Henry,  sup- 
ported b^  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  king 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  armj  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions; and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.T 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  canying 
on  for  several  months,  though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
rendered  more  inquisitive  b7_  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  o) 
these  gave  the  kii^  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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kingdom  fo  its  enemies,  iramedialely  repaired  to  Moulines,  where  Ihe  coii 
stable  was  in  bed,  feigning  indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
acconapany  the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence 
which  Tie  had  receiyed,  Bourbon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im- 
posing afiectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  innoceMe  ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  aaid,  tvas  now  more  confirmed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  hiai,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors;  and  as  if  ihe  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  bis  inarch  lowarda  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  but 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  (he  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  ail  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  himj  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  (be 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  be  could  suspect  of  being  bis  associates ;  and  as  he  bad  tiol 
hithertodiscovered  the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  bis  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encourage  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  bis  design  on  the  Milanese, but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  tins  preferment  lo  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  ne  was  the  most  accompiished 
gentleman  in  the  f  rench  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuatirg 
address,  and  a  sprighll;^  conversation;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  bim  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distii^uisljns 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  oi 
Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  go  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Miianese,  his  ovyn 
conquest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  eveiy  precaution  necessaiy  for  the  security  of  the 
country.  The  only  plan  which  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passage  oi 
the_ liver  Teaino  against  the  French;  and  as  if  he  had  forgotten  now 
easily  he  himself  bad  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec, 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  effectual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  bis  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  bim  than  with  Lautrec.  Boi>- 
nivel  parsed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  oeglecled, 
end  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparuie;  to  abandon  the  town  aa 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence, which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,!  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  his  good  fortune 
presented  him,  Tiie  citizens  recovered  from  their  consternation ;  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  to 
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France  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
repairing  (he  fortifica.tions,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  Tram 
every  quarter ;  and  by  the  time  the  Frencli  approached,  had  put  Ine  city 
in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivel,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Durii^  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died ;  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented eveiy  da;^,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  thev  adorned  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  Tfie  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclai-e  with  high  expectations  on  hisown  pari,  and  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  Ihey  would  be  luccessful.  But  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  g,reat  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrkues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  lei^th  of  fifiy  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dinal at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  oi 
the  church  [November  2^,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII,  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perii^ce  in  business,  seemed  to  qualily  him  no  less  for  defending  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  churdh,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
pnjdence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture  ;  and-  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  (he  government  of  Florence,  fc^ether  wife  the  wealth  of  the 
family  of  Medici.f 

_  Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi- 
tious views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Heniy  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  eM^gements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  1o  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  bis  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  gain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he 
judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  ivho  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Home,  while  (heir  indignation  gainst  Adrian's  memoiy  was 
stiliiresh,  by  placing  another  (/finMW»rian«  on  the  pajial  Ihrone.  Wolsey, 
af^er  all  hisexpectationsandendeavours,had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  Euch  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  Iha',  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wclsev  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excjfed  m  him  all  the  resentment  wnich  a  haughty  mind  feels  on  bemg  at 
e  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  la 


soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  he  legate  in 
England  durii^  life,  with  aich  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  iit  fliat  kii^dom,  the  injury  he  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impresislon  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  might  occur,  he  ^ould  he  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
affections  from  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  from  express 
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ing  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  ?  ad  met  wifb  ihai 
he  abounded  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well  as  pub!  c  in  declarations 
of  his  high  satisfaction  with  Clement's  promotion.* 

Henry  had,  durii^  the  campaign,  fulfilled,  with  great  s  ncei  ty  what 
ever  hu  was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France  though  more 
slowly  than  he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profus  on,  and  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  often  to  great  stn  ts  for  money  The 
operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  itii  mituer  leiydfferent 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assem- 
bled, which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prioce  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
^eat  chaiges,  and  received  regularly  consideiable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  ootb  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  baron.'i, 
together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations  ;  towns 
were  fortified  wjlh  great  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy ;  war, 
from  a  very  simple,  hecame  a  very  intricate  science ;  and  campai^s  grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  tnese 
alterations  in  (he  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  paraimonioua  spirit  of  the  English  parlia- 
ments in  that  age,  which  Henrv,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom,  able 
to  overcome.  The  commonsj  naving  refuse^  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost 
unlimited  pren^ative  which  the  ku^s  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  taised  the  money  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  lime,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  [Sept.  SO], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  lake  the  Reld.  Being 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy, 
3Jid  Francis,  from  his  ejlravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having 
left  that  frontier  almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  con 
sternation.  But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  king,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  allowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnaturai  season, 
ti^ther  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled  Suffolk  to  retire  [Novem- 
ber]  ;  and  La  Tiemouille,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  tne  glory 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  prepress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  French 
territories.t 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
fortunate,  though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's  ffood  fortune  aod 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and 
resources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerouj  conspiracy, 
ibe  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant ; 
be  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
formed  against  him ;  be  had  protected  bis  dominions  when  attacked  on 
three  difierent  sides ;  and  though  his  aimy  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  pw^ress  as  might  have  oeen  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered,  and  still  kept  possession  of,  one  half 
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1 5S4.1  The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disastrous  to  France. 
Fonlarabia  was  lost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor  (Teb. 
n}.  In  Italy,  the  alhes  resolved  on  an  early  and  vieocous  eferl,  in  order 
lo  dispossess  Bonnivet  of  that  partof  the  Milanese  wDich  lies  beyond  the 
Tesino.  Clement,  who,  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 
discovered  an  implacahle  enmity  to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Ita§,  with  so  much  jealousy, 
ihat  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
against  Francis,  arid  foigettin^  private  passions  and  animosities,  laboured, 
with  the  zeal  which  became  his  character,  to  bri;g  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army,  to  which' each  of  the  allies  furnished  theu-  contingent  oi 
troops,  was  assembled  at  Mi!an  by  the  beginnme;  of  March.  Lannoy,  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna's  death,  thoigh  the 
chief  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara:  the  latterthe  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  (be 
[niperial  generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  acti- 
vity and  invention,  and  acquaintedsothoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanded,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weakness  of  their  armies,  as  lo  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  joined.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the 
emperor  3  inability  lo  raise  money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
esfensive  plans  which  he  bad  formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded 
to  march,  Ihey  mutinied  against  their  leaders,  demarriing  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them  for  some  months;  and  disregarding  both  the  menaces 
and  entreaiies  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillage  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  this  difficulty  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailii^  on  his  coun- 
trymen, over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  lo  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field,* 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  array,  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  Afier 
various  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  uninter- 
esting and  uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
whicn  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  his 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassed  and 
ruined  his  army  by  continual  skirmwhes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  often  offered. thern;  and  partiy  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swiss,  who  refused  to  join  his  army,  tboi^Ii  within  a  day's  march  of  it ; 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat  info  France,  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vanguard 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear  with  great  fury.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was 
wounded  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field;  and  the 
conduct  of  tlie  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  I'ose  to  the  chief 
command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danKer,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  imjiortance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shoclt  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  gained  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  service 
he  received  a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and 
being  unable  to  continue  any  loiter  on  hcmseback,  he  ordered  one  of  nyi 
ittendants  to  place  him  und.er  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy  ■ 
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Iben  fixity  hia  eyes  on  the  guard  of  Lis  sword,  which  iie  tield  up  insteail 
of  a  cross,  he  addrussed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  wliich 
became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  be  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  wlio  led  the  foremost  of  tae 
enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pifj 
at  the  sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevaJier^  "I  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty ;  they  mdeed  are 
objects  of  pity,  who  hght  against  their  king,  their  countiy,  and  their  oath." 
The  Marquis  de  Peacara,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  bis  admiralion  a' 
Bayard's  virtues,,  as  well  as  bis  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generositj;  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  be  could  not  be  removed  with  safety 
from  that  spot,  ordered  a  lent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appoiated  proper 
persons  (o  attend  him.  He  died,  not  withstanding  their  care,  as  bis  ances 
tore  for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle,  Pescara 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations  ;  and  such  wa* 
the  respect  paidlo  military  merit  in  that  ^e,  thai  the  duke  of  Savoy  coiji- 
maoded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  alJ  llie  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  in  Daiiphioe,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.* 
Boiinivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  bis  army  info  France  ;  and 
short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  aJI  be  had  possessed  in 
^ '  "     ithou'  "    ■    ■'    ■ 


While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  anu  Francis, '!pT ad 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  [profound  tran- 
quillity, extremely  favourable  to  the  reformation,  which  continue,!  to  make 
efogress  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartbu 
arlostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  p 


Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 
'*"-^le  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  C 

J  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  [profound 

.   ,..< 1—  c ui_  ._  .t, c . \Kh  conlinue^l  to 

is  retreat  at  Wartbuig, 
_..., _,..__, _._  ._e  same  zeal,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate 
wild  and  dai^erous  opinions,  chiefly  amon^  the  lower  people.  Encouraged 
by  bis  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  mto  the 
churches  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceeding  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that, 
if  they  bad  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  alienatii^  from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  givii^  offence  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately 
quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  returned 
to  Wittembeig  [March  6, 1532J.  Happily,  for  the  reformation,  the  vene- 
ration for  his  person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  bis 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dunin  Iff  his  rebukes, 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  Ihey  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not 
of  a  man.T 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  toi^ue,  an  underiakmg  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance, 
of  which  be  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  ; 
he  had  a  competent,  knowledge  of  the  original  lai^uages ;  a  Biorot^k 
acquamtance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writei's ;  and 
though  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  wa9  reckoned 
a  great  master  of  the  purity  of  bis  mother  tongue,  and  could  express  him- 
self with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Melanctbon  and  seve"3l  other 
of  nis  disciples,  be  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  ye^^r  1522  ; 
and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
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Ihat  of  all  bis  own  works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidily  and 
attention  by  persons  of  eveiy  rank.  Tbey  were  aslonished  at  discovering 
how  contrary  the  precepts  of  Ihe  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inyen- 
lions  of  those  priiists  wbp  pretended  to  be  hia  vicegerents ;  and  having 
now  in  their  band  Ihe  rule  of  faith;  they  thought  tliemselves  qualified,  by 
applying  it,  tojudge  of  the  eslablished  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  wnen 
they  v/ere  conformable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  fiom  it. 
Th«  great  advantages  arisii^  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  adyocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  veisions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other 
free  cities  jn  Germany,  of  tbe  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  by  the  aulhorily  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery.*  The  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  tiie 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbusg,  and  prince  of  Aiihalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preacliing  of  ttem 
among  their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  ibis  growing  defection  with  great  concern , 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  tbe  cardinals,  concercbg  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  ibeolc^,  and  havii^  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  be  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success 
in  life,  that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
ticularly Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy  Ail  fl  e  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefr^able,  that  1  e  ppo  d 
every  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them  to  be  e  the 
bimded  by  ienorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  on  t  on  of 
his  own  mind :  Of  course,  no  |iope  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  flex  ble 
with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian  ;  he  not  only  ma  nta  ned 
them  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  bee  use  t  as  dan 
gerous  for  the  church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  tl  em  w  th 
me  zeal  of  a  theolc^ian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  beii^  exbemely  simple,  and  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  be  addressed  to  Ihe  diet  of  the  em- 
pire assembled  at  Nurembeig  [November,  1622],  and  tbe  instructions 
which  he  gave  Cheregato,  Ihe  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's 
opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  evei 
used  ;  he  severely  censurefl  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suflering  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict  oi 
the  diet  at  Worms,  and  required  Ihem,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  hira  with  fire  as  a  gaigrened  and  incurable  member, 
in  like  manner  as  iJalhan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphjra  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  ancestors.f  On  the  other  band,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  (he 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  church 
now  felt  or  dreaded;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  mveteracy 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heresy  which  had  sprui^  up  among  theni.J 
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Tbe  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's  pious  and  laudable 
intentions,  excused  themselves  from  not  esecutii^  the  edict  of  Wonns,  by 
allegif^  that  the  prod^ious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the 
aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  of 
its  innumerable  exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous, 
but  impossible.  They  affiimed  Ihat  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
did  not  arise  from  imaeinaiy  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no.  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  his  noliness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  afforded  them  any  hopes  of  seei^  the  church  restored 
to  soundness  and  vi^ur,  was  a  general  council.  Such  a  council,  there- 
fore, they  advised  him,  after  obtaining  the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Germany,  that  all  who  had  right 
to  be  presejit  migtt  deliberate  with  freedom,  and  propose  their  opinions 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
required,* 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with 
flie  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  Iht 

ETOpositionof  acouncil;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assem. 
ly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openlj'  denied  the  papal  aulhoritv, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  among  all. 
For  that  reason  he  empioyed  his  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a 
general  council  to  he  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
be  more  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  the  Roman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empbe,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  mepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
thepope.t  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  disagreeable  to  his  courty  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.J 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 
gave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the 
fist  (so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  arievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  of  Masimilian,  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  Ihem; 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeaJ 
to  Rome;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  cleigy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  the  indecent 
and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led  ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 

En^ress  of  Luther's  doctrines,  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
oly  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to 
procure  relief.§ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recen  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  G,  1523]  contain- 
ed only  a  general  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  foi 
the  determinations  of  ihe  council  which  was  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the 
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mean  time  not  i'i  publish  any  new  opinions  contrarj  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  church ;  tc^tner  with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to 
abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their  discoui'sea  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  Ihemsehea  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion.* 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this 
diet,  as  ihej  afforded  (hem  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
gross  corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was 
loaded  by  the  clei^y  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  ^ope  himself,  that  their  invec- 
tives and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointea  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
very  practices  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his,  disci- 
ples were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordiis;ly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  tiiis  period,  they  often  appealettto  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  andrapaciousness, 
of  the  papal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child- 
ish simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
corruptions  of  the-papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departing;  from  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disor- 
ders which  he  oiigbt  to  have  concealed;  and  forgetting  big  own  dignity, 
asaed  advice  of  those  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  he  would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and 
instead  of  estinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
church-t  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  throwing  objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims' of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented  his  own  situation, 
and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
little  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothing  lo  frustrate  his  good 
intentions  .J 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
ffovernmenf,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
intention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  havii^  gained  his  own  election  by  means 
very  uncanonical,  he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined,  Iherefoie,  by  eveiy 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  cardinal  Campeggio,  an  artful  man, 
often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  negofiationsof  importance,  as  his 
ouncio  to  the  diet  of  Ine  empire  assembled  agaiii  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeg^io,  without  takitg  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
neeting,  exhorted  the  diet  [February],  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
iiutlier'a  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  reluru,  desired  to  Ictiow  the  pope  s  inten- 
tions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  bundrea  grievances. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  lo  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  he 
for  the  greatest  good  of  (he  church.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Cainpeg- 
gio  took  advant^e  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed 
that  their  caialcgue  of  grievances  contained  many  particulars  extremely 
mdecent  and  unautiful,  and  that  the  publlsbii^  it  by  their  own  aulborilr 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  (heir  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Lulher  and  hb  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  vety 
solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  (he  nuncio,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  his  master  s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see, 
the  recess  of  the  diet  [April  18]  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campe^io,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  (he 
people,  published  certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial 
reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  espectationa  of  the  Lutherans, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  little 
effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wished  to 
exterminate  the  evil.t 


BOOK  IV. 


The  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic 
i)f  Genoa,  was  consitlered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  Francis ;  and  as  they  began  immediately^  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  lolled  ardently  ror  the  re- 
estabiishment  of  peace.  Having  procured  Uie  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions,  which  had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  supeTiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspiciois  of  Charles's  de- 
signs, endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  nioderafion 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intosicated  with  success,  and  ui^d  on  by  his  own 
ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  deshe  of  revenge,  contemned  Clement's 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  orderuig  his  army  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions,  where,  as  he 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  ufdertaltrng  such  ail  enterprise 
with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury :  but  he  relied  so  mucli  on 
havii^  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes 
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which  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to  exiles,  entei 
tained  of  being  joined  bja  numerous  body  of  his  partisans  as  soon  ss  tb( 
imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  pereisted  obstinately  In  lb« 
measuTO.  Henry  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and  had  il 
in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to 
mvade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  actmg 
with  ¥%our.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men;  and  if  these  enterprises  jiroyed  suc- 
cessful, they  agreed,  that  Bourbon,  bes.des  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  king',  and 
should  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  Ihe  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominion?.  Of  all  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravagant  project,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  although 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altc^ether  unexpected  after  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Heniy's  title  to  Ihe 
crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  cany  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  any  degree  abate.  The  army  which  be  employed  foi  that.purpose 
amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara  passed  Ihe  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  entering  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar. 
seilles.  Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  lo  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
neighbouitood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive  :  but  Ihe  emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  whidi  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable's 
pinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object.* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  lo  subsist  their  army ;  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into 
it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  Ihe 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves :  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerftil  army  under  the  walls  of 
Avignon,  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im- 
penal  troops,  exhausled  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
days,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Ilaly.t 

If,  during  these  operations  of  Ihe  army  in  Provenci,  either  Charles  oi 
Henrv  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition  j  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to  circumscribe  bis  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe 
cuted.  Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  rect^nise  his  right  to  Ihe 
crown  of  France ;  darmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kiis;  had  persuaded  lo  march  towards  the  borders  of 
E.igland ;  and  no  longer  incited  by  bis  minister,  who  was  become  extremely 
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■ool  with  regard  lo  all  the  emperor's  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support 
an  enterprise,  of  which,  a3  of  all  cew  undertakings,  he  had  been  at  first  ex- 
cessively fond,* 

If  the  king  of  France  had  heen  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub- 
jects from.lbis  formidable  inrasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enough  lo  show  all 
Europe  tk6  facility  with  which  the  internal  strei^th  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  myasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the 
abilities  and  powerfiil  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  canipaign,  not- 
withstandiig  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  fiom  ending 
ingloriousiy.  But  Francis,  animated  with  cour^  more  becoming  a  soldier 
tfaan  a  general;  pusbedoii  by  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  eveiy  undertaking  that 
seemed  ijold  and  adventurous.  Such  aa  undertakii^,  the  situation  of  Kis 
affairs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  be  could  not  tnink  of  disbanding  withwit 
^aying  employ;ed  it  in  any  active  service.  The  Iiimeria]  troc  w  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  almost  ruined  by  hard  duW^,  andT  disheartened  with  iH 
success ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was 
not  impC^ible  to  reach  that  country  before  Peacara,  with  his  shattered 
forpea,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  (hey 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  aa  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  lo 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  nlauM- 
bility,  appeared  to  his  sai^uine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight.  In  vain 
did  nis  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  al!  his  opera- 
tion^ and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safet3r  must  absoJulefy  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  journeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
might  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuadii^  her  son  &om  such  a  rash  enter- 
prise. Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjecte;  and  that  he 
might  save  himself  the  painofan  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  iiad  determined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march  before  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointii^  her,  however,  by  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
if  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  peisuasions,  contri- 
jjuted  not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enter- 

Erise ;  and  beii^  prompted  besides  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
idy,  of  whom  he  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  IS  said,  by  bis  flatteries  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
lo  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely  susceptible  of  sucn  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  her.t 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis;  and  as  their  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescaia, 
who  had  been  obl^ed  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult  route  by  Monac 
and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of  their  intention ;  and  being  sensible  tha 
nothiiH;  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milaneee,  marched 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  VerceUi.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivct's  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Mdaii,  where  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  ilia  best  troops, 
he  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undettaken  with  any  probability 
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ot  success  ;  and  having  fiirowQ  g  garrison  into  Ihe  citadel,  retired  Ihioi^h 
oiie  gale,  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  another.* 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarcli  disconcerted  all  the  achenies 
of  defence  which  the  Imperialists  had  fonned.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disad 
vantage.  ITiough  Charles  possessed  dorainions  more  eslensive  than  anv 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  nad,  at  this  time,  no  other  army  but  thai  which 
was  employed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  skteeii  thousand 
fflen,  his  prerogative  in  all  nis  different  stales  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jecfg,  without  whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  tases,  discovered  such  un- 
willingness to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  exfraordinaiy  impositions, 
Uiat  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of 
provisions,  and  of  clothii^.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  resentaient  of 
Bourbon,  tojpreserve  them  from  sinkir^  under  despair,  and  to  inspire  tbem 
with  resolution  to  attetfipt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  To  the  efiorts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  bis  IttJian  dominions 
(ban  to  his  own  power.    Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples, 

Srocured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  piovidiiH 
le  army  widi  whatever  was  most  necessaiy.f  F%scara,  who  was  beloved 
and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  world, 
hy  their  engaging  to  serve  tne  emperor  in  that  daigerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen 
timenls  of  Honour  veiy  different  from  those  of  mercenaiy  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consenLt  Bourbon  havii»  raised  a  considerable  sumiDy  pawning  his 
jewel^  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  pre- 
sence he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  seiTice.S 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  re 
solved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Eonnivet,  though  contraiy  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  28] ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  ijn- 
portance,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    But  the  fortifications  of  the 

filace  were  stroi^;  it  was  daiwerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
ate  a  season;  and  the  Imperial  generals, sensible  of  its  consequence, bad 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  imder 
the  command  of  Antonio  de  Luyva,  an  officer  of  b'^h  tank,  of  great  ex- 
perience, of  a  patient  but  enterprisii^  courage,  fertile  in  resources,  am- 
bitious of  dislinguishing  himseli,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
suflering  or  peribrming  any  thing  in  oiiier  lo  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal  to  (he  rashness  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  eveiy  thii^  known  to 
the  er^ineers  of  that  age,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  bis 
troops,  was  attempted,  m  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  iwhile  Lannoy  and 
Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliged,  to  remain  in  such 
an  ignominious  state  of  inaction,  that  a  pasquinade  was  piiblfehed  at  Rome, 
ofierji^  a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time. [I 
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Ley/a,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficultica  under  which  his  couHtiymen 
laboured,  and  the  imjjossibility  of  their  facii^,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
army  as  formed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 
own  vigilance  and  valoui.  The  eftorfs  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  by  tiieir  artillery, 
he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to  hear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers 
withr>ut  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  consjDired  with  his 
endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  hy  diverting  Ibe  course  of  the  Teaino,  which 
is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
in  one  day,  the  laijour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense.* 

Notwithstanding  the  sJow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  sujjerior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
he  was  eitremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapabie  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employii^  the  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  r»t  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeii^ 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour ivould  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor's  ambition,  which  no  powor 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  brii^  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  bitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  hy  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.! 

Francis  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same  lime  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  M'as  left  altc^ether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige 
Ibe  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  for 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  ol 
John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  peisuaded  Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions,J  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  king  himself,  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened 
his  army  veiy  unseasonably  hy  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the 
remoach  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  their  am- 
munition and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  havii^  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,5  threatened  to  delivei 
the  town  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  irom 
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muttny  by  all  Leyva's  address  and  aulhority.  The  Imperial  generals, 
who  were  no  strangers  lo  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marching 
without  loss  of  time  to  his  relief  [l525].  This  they  had  now  in  their 
power :  twelve  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon 
taught  to  more  with  unusual  rapidi^,  had  entered  tiomhardy  under  his 
command,  and  rendered  the  imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
French,  fjreally  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under  Albany,  as 
well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly  did  Ihe  Impe- 
rialists feul  Ihe  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having 
funds  for  ]>aying  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcefy  what  was  sufficient 
for  defraying;  the  chaises  of  conducting  their  artilfeiy,  and  of  cariying 
their  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  gecerab,  however, 
supplied  every  defect.  By  their  own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificenl 
promises  in  came  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  al!  the 
diffetent  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to  take  the  field  without  pay: 
they  engaged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flatleied 
them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  ivhich  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  al!  theh 
services.  The  soldiers,  sensible  that,  by  quitting  the  army,  they  would 
forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  ana  eager  to  get  possession  of  the 
promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of  adven- 
turers, who  ii^hf  only  for  plunder,* 

The  Imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool,  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  3].  On  Ihe 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  what  course  he  ought  to  take.  All  his  officMS  of  greatest  ex 
perience  were  unanimous  in  advisiitf;  him  to  retire,  and  to  decune  a  battle 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists,  they 
observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a  fevv  weeks  to  disband  an  army, 
which  they  were  unable  to  "pay,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of  plunder ;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non-performance  ol 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safely; 
that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and  wailing;  iu 
safety  the  arrival  of  flesh  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland,  might, 
before  the  end  of  Spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese,  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  lo  France  during  the  whole  campaign,  repre- 
sented the  ignominy  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  he  should 
abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number;  and  insisted  on  tiie 
necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately, 
Francis's  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  thai 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  lo  Ihe  slightest  imputation,  he 
chose  lo  forego  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  retreal,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavta.t 

The  Impenal  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  entrenched,  thai 
notwithstanding  the  powerftil  motives  which  uiged  them  on,  they  hesi- 
tated long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them  ;  but  at  last  the  necessities 
of  the  besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to 
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put  every  thing  to  hazard.  Nerer  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour, 
or  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  Ihey  were 
goiiffi  to  fight  fFeo.  24]  ;  neyer  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with 
emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which 
inspire  obstinate  hraveiy.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  fa^  suhjecfs  to  whose  natural 
impetuosity,  indignation  at  the  opposiliim  which  they  had  encountered, 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  with  courag;e  heightened  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efibrla  of  the  Frencb 
valour,  and  their  firmest, battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  chained.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  un- 
mindful of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  garrison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  durii^  the  heat  of  the 
action,  with  such  fury  as  threw  them  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling 
oil  their  cavaliy  with  the  Imperial  horse,  amoi^g  whom  he  had  prudently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  feof,  armed  with  the  heavy 
nmskefa  then  in  tise,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of 
attack,  against  which  they,  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  foi^ht  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and  Ihiownfrom  his  horse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  fool  with  an  heroic  course. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gatherii^  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Amoi^  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calami^,  who  alone  died  unlamented. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  latigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re 
sistance,  was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  (hat  moment  came 
up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  bad  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
rfjonarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protectii^  him  from 
Ihe  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender 
to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoights  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumjjh  to  his  traitorous 
subject;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he.  Kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side, 
presented  it  to  hun,  saying,  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor^  subjects,* 

Ten  thousand  men  lell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had 
ever  seen.  Amoi^  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarie.  A  small  body  of  the  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alencon ;  the 
feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without 
being  pursued,  by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  cot  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  wjlh  al)  the  outward  marks  of  honour 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  bis  escaping,  but  afraid 
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that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  aa  (he  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dangers,  he  conducted  Francis  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle 
of  rizzichitone  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  infanliy,  an  officer  of  great  bravery 
and  of  strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance 
'which  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  by  his 
own,  was  extremely  desirous  flat  Charles  should  be  informed  ofhis  situa- 
tion, fondly  hopiM;  that,  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain 
speedy  relief.  The  Imperial  generaJs  were  no  lessimpatient  togive  their 
sovereign  an  early  account  of  tne  decisive  victory  which  they  had  gained, 
and  to  receive  his  instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the 
most  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  conveyiig  intelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  (he  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  commendador  Pen- 
nalosa,  who  was  chaiged  with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
through  France. 

Charles  received  (he  account  of  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  (ha( 
had  crowned  his  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would 
have  done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victory.  Without  uttering 
one  word  expressive  of  exultation,  or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
diately into  his  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  spentanhourinofferii^uphig 
thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that 
time  was  filled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order 
to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of  their  compliments  with  a  modest 
deportment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  (he  captive  king,  as  a  strikii^ 
example  of  Uie  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
are  subject ;  he  forbade  any  public  rejoicii^s,  as  indecent  in  a  war  carried 
on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  until  he  should  obtain  a  victoiy 
equally  illustrious  over  the  Infidels;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained,  only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of 
restoriiK  peace  to  Christendom.* 

Charfes,  however,  had  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  hia  own  mind, 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  at  Pavia  opened  such 
new  and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre- 
sistible force :  but  it  beijig  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which 
he  meditated,  he  thought  it  necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taking 
for  that  purpose,  to  anect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  ve3 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filied  with  consternation.  The  king  himsell 
had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  in  a  letter  to  hia 
mother,  delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words: 
"Madam,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  broiffi'ht  such  a  melancholy  detail  of 
particulars  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  the  calamity.  France,  without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her 
treasuiy,  without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it,  and  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of 
Louise  the  regent  saved  the  kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  of  giving 
herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remaScable 
for  her  maternal  tendemess,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted 
all  the  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
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such  zea.  in  defence  of  their  counlry,  aa  its  present  si  tuatiou  required.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  seiyed  in  Itahf,  ransomed 
the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  tajce  Inc  field. 
Slie  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
raised  sums  sufficient  for  defraying  these  extraordinaiy  expenses.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendahip 
raf  the  king  of  Ei^land;  and  from  that  quarter,  the  first  ray  of  comfort 
broke  in  upon  the  French. 

Thoi^hHeniy,  in  entering  into  alliances  withCharles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followed  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  caprice  of  temporaiy  passions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
becessaty  to  keep  between  the  two  contending  potentate^  the  preseiyation 
of  which  he  always  hoasted  to  he  his  peculiar  oEBce.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  hadibelocged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  for  die  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  be  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  conaiderahle  pre-eminence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of  one  of  the  rivals;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger  of  heing  overrun  hy  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counleipojse ;  and  though  he  himself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  seourity  for  keepiog  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  lo  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would 
be  mucli  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Concern  foe  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  wirfi  these 
political  considerations  ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sym- 
pathy ;  and  Henn',  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  fond 
of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  vanquished  enemv  from  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconaed  the  inclinations  of 
the  monarch,  Wolsey,  who  had  not  foigotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  empe- 
ror, thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  takii^  revenge ;  and  Louise, 
coilrting  ftie  friendship  of  England  with  such  flatterii^  submissions  as  were 
no  less  agreeable  to  tne  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Heniy  gave  her  secrel 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  tpwards  oppressing  France,  V 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con 
wnt  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  ne  ordered  puhlij  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French 
monarchy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  to  congratulate  with  Charles 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
common  cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  to  TequifC 
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Ihat,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  InTade 
Giiienne  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  thai 

Srovince,  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  send  the  princess  Mary  inlo 
pain  or  (he  Low-Countries,  ihat  she  might  be  educated  under  the  empe- 
ror's direction,  until  tlie  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed  on  hetween 
them ;  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  insisted  that  Francis 
diould  be  delivered,  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  oi 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  paities  was  bound  lo  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  bad  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
that  Henry  could  expect  (hat  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  grant. 
Thej  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  intention  tlian  (o 
furnish  nira  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  reouired.* 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victow  of  Pavia 
occasioned 'the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  ot*^power  on 
which  they  relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  all  fbeir  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment.  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  aulborify  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperor  or  king  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan 
gerous  pretensions  upon  each  of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  great  solicitude 
concerning  the  means  of  raismg  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress.! But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  little  union,  and  executed 
with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect.  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  Bad  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's  threats,  or  overcome  by  his  pro 
mises,  that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  binding  bimseff  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  certain  emolu- 
ments which  he  was  to  receive  irom  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid; 
but  Charles  aftervrards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule  ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  lie 
had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.| 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed 
in  order  to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imminent  danger.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German 
troops,  whicbTiad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, growing  insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acquirod,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  iruitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
ai  rears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  tfaem  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans  j 
but  though  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  ot 
being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive kin^,  that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service. §  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now 
appears  veiy  singular,  but  arising  naturally  fivjm  the  constitution  of  most 

*  Herbort, p. G4.       T  Gufc. T. n^. 300.    EusrcHi  LraeteflePrinc,  ii.  Ti.TC,  &c,    TliuaniHiK 
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European  governmenls  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  Charles  was  su* 
peeled  by  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  and  while 
je  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  so 
limited,  tha*  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  hia  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twentf-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  anc 
disinterestedness  were  soon  fotgolten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude, how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortune 
of  his  adversary.  Some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis 
with  the  magnanimity  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  ol 
taking  advantage  of  bis  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss 
him  on  such  equal  termsj  as  would  bindhim  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  aifection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  eitlorted  oaths  and  involunlaiy  stipu- 
iations.  Such  sn  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  loo  refined  for  that  prince  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less  splendid  scheme,  oi 
endeavouringtomake  theutmost  of  Francis's  calami  ty,hadagreater  number 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  belter  with  the  emperor's 
genius.     But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have 


executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  making  one  greal 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered 
from  the  consternation  which  the  success  of  his  arms  had  tv^casioned,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  negotiation.  Tho  proceeded 
partly  irom  necessity, partlyfromthenaturaldispositionofhismind.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  la 
carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself  having  never  ap 
peared  at  the  head  of  big  armies,  the  command  of  which  be  Had  hitherto 
committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  and 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
loo  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  strength 
of  France  had  been  annihilated,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  Che  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  hia 
power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  be  dela'mined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis's 
freedom,  and  having  ordered  the  count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  hew  Id  g  t  h  m  his  liberty  :  that  he  should  restore 
Burgundy  to  the  emp  f  ra  wbos  ancestors  it  had  been  uir|ustly 
wrested ;  that  he  should  d      P    vence  and  Dauphine,  that  they 

might  be  erected  into  n  dp  d  f  k  igdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon: 
that  he  should  mate  f  II  t  f  t  t  Ihe  king  of  England  for  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  ren  un  e  th  i.  t  ions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  territory  i  It  ly  Wh  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself,  that  he  should  b  t  t  d  1  y  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
tiecomii^  one  great  pnnce  towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  condi- 
tions, he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawiiK  his  daggej 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  "'Twere  better  that  a  king  should  die  thus' 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  stiil  declared,  in  the  most  sdemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life,  than  purchase 
liberty  by  such  ignominious  concessions.* 

This  mortifying  discovery  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  fhing 
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which  could  stiE  administer  any  comfort  lo  him.  He  persuaded  hiiDself. 
.hat  (he  conditions  which  Roe ux  had  proposed  did  not  now  ocigmzllj  froii:; 
Charles  hhnseif,  hut  were  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policv  of  liis  Spanish 
council;  and  that  therefore  he  might  nope,  ia  one  personal  interview  with 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance,  than  could  be 
effected  by  long  negotiations  passing  through  the  subordinate  hands  of  his 
niinisters.  ReTyingon  this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  favoura- 
ble an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  characler,  he  offered  to  visit  himinSpain, 
and  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  hauglity  nation. 
Lannoy  employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
concerted  witn  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution. 
Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  ol 
liberty,  that  he  furnished  the  galleys  necessaiy  for  conveying  him  to  Spain, 
Charles  being  at  that  time  unable  lo  fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
porting hira  by  sea  to  Naples :  though  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  nut  the  wind  happening  lo  carry  them 
near  the  French  coast,  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his 
own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring 
look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after 
Francis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid,  under  ihe  care  of  the  vigilant  Alaxcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
IS  much  circunispeclion  as  ever.* 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  his  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afibided 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Henry's  estravaganJ  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which  they  deserved, 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
no  loiffier  courted  him  in  that  respeclful  and  submissive  manner  which 
pleased  his  haughty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was 
highly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  offences,  added  lo  the 
weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  lo  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted  ;  at  the  same  time  he  ei^aged  that  he  would  employ 
his  best  offices  m  order  to  procure  Ihe  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a 
stdte  of  captivity.t 

H  hile  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  cariyiiffl:  on  in  Italy,  which 
thre'itened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
triguing genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  fo  this.  His 
reveige  had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-esfab!ishment  of  Sforza,  fo 
whose  interesthehadattachedliimself  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  delays, 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  grant iiK'  Sforza  the  iifveEti 
lure  of  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
repealed  so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  hfe  master  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  Ihai 
Morone,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  Ihe  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
sired ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected 
him  to  such  grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependent 
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on  the  emperor,  Talher  than  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  afforded  him  hardlj 
any  otber  security  for  his  ^sessions  than  the  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitious 
superior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  have  accrued  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Milanese  to  the  kit^ora  of  Naples,  vsas  considered  by  Morone 
as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  began  to  revoire  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  fore^ners ;  the  darling  scheme,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  drivii^  the  French  out  of  Milan,  he  could  add  that  of 
deliverii^  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile  genius  soon 
suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose  ;  a  dilEcult,  indeed,  and  daring 
one,  but  for  that  very  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprisii^ 
temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannoy's  carrying  the 
French  king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  a&aid 
that  the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  m  order  to 
guard,  against  that  danger.  Trie  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
now  devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy;  but  in  every  company,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt;  he  accused  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emptor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  victory,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  bad  contributed  nothir^  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  against  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  he  imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit,  nor  be- 
stowed any  adequate  reward  on  bis  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  nis  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
executing  the  most  desperate  des^ns.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  oi^  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  him  a!nd  Morone,  in  which  the  lalter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion; 
and   Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully 

Einled  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fury. 
i  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  discernment,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoj  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumpfuous  Fleming  to  dispoBe  of  the  captive  kin|:,  without  consulting  the 
man  to  whose  braveiy  and  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  wamed  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, he  then  began  to  insinuate,  Ibat  now  was  the  time  to  be  averted 
for  these  insulfs.and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as.tbe  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  strangers;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weary  of 
the  ignominious  ana  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  lasl  ready 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  fheu"  eyes 
were  filed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy  success  of  fnat  neble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  beii^  in  his  power  to  disperse  the  Spanish 
infantiT,  the  only  body  of  (he  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Italy, 
through  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  m^ht  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  havii^^  suffered  much  oy  theit  exactions  and 
msoience,woula  gladly  undertake  Ims  service;  that  he  might  iben,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  (brone  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for 
him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose  predecessors  had  disposed  of 
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t  Ml  n  ny  fonnsr  occasioBS,  would  willingly  giant  him  the  right  of  investi 
lure  II  t  the  Venetians,  tlie  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  fo  whom  he  had 
CO  u  cated  the  scheme  togetherwith  the  French,  would  be  the  guaran- 
l  es  f  1  s  right ;  that  the  Neapolitans  would  nalurally  prefer  the  govem- 
m  t  f  ne  of  their  counfiymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  Ih^t 
d        dominion  of  strangers,  lo  which  (hey  had  been  so  long  subjected  • 

d  tb  t  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unespecled,  would  find  that 
h    h  d  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.* 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  tue  scheme,  listened  atteD- 
tively  to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  he  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ; 
on  the  otiier,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continuii^  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  throw  a  ccjour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  Iheir 
opinion,  "  WheUier  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  aims  against  bis  im- 
mediate soverei™,  m  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  !"  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  nego- 
tiation went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  great  spirit 
for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  Ibis  inlervaj,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  actioii 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  tlie  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The 
indisposition  of  Sforaa,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  dis- 
temper wlu'cb  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  fo  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
covery, than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  acfiiMS  hardly  less  criminai 
and  %iiominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  information 
concerning  the  conspiracy  from  other  bands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  mtrjgues  for 
some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sibrza,  both  that  he  might  discover  their  in- 
tentions more  fully,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  bow 
suspicious  his  loiK  silence  must  have  appeared  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
that  dishonourable  office ;  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  ail  parts,  that  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray,  Con- 
siderii^  Ihe  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  be  tiad  lo  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  base ;  but  he  acted  it  with  such  addiesS,  as  lo 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  iiiil  confi- 
dence on  his  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  m^htoveihear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  qastle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
terrogate him  as  his  judee.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sforza 
to  have  forfeited  all  ri^t  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  W  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  sovereiga  of  whom  he  held ;  Pescara,  by  his  com- 
mand, sewed  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
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and  Milati,  which  the  iinfortunafe  duke  attempting  to  defend,  were  closeh 
blockaded  hy  the  Impeiial  troops,* 

But  thot^n  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  of  stripping  the  emperoi 
of  what  he  abeady  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  liis  dominions 
in  that  country,  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  comii^  to  some  agreement 
wilh  the  Fiench  kiiK,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of 
all  Europe,  which  tEe  progress  of  his  arms  and  his  amhition,  now  aa  un- 
disguised as  it  was  boundless,  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected) 
and  hardly  'wilh  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaying  the 
wntimenta  becoming  a  great  prince,  Charles,  hy  his  mode  of  treating 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  raercenaiy  art  of  a  corsair,  who,  by 
the  rifforous  usage  of  bis  prisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  Tor  their  ransom.  The  captive  kii^  was  confined  in  an  old  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  manners  lendered  his  vigilanc* 
sfill  more  disgusting:.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  ridit^  on  a 
mule,  surrounded  with  armed  guards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence 
of  its  beii^  necessary  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  bad  gone 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressii^  and  sub- 
missive importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
high-spirited  prince  ;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
his  natural  gayefy  of  temper  forsook  him  ;  and  after  larguishing  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dar^rous  fever,  durii^  the  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unptincely  rigour  wilh 
which  be  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  his  dyii^  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  without  having 
once  deigned  to  see  his  lace.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  bs 
life,  and  mformed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  unless 
he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  whicb  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victoiy  of  Pavia  must  have  termi 
naCed,  immediately  consulted  his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  b« 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them, 
repreient  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visitii^  Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  poiot  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  loi^  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  sohcitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner  fSept.  2G].  _  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Charles 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  ofaffection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliyerance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected 
the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  source. 
Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
clieered  with  this  gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re- 
covering rapidly  his  wonted  health.t 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Fiancis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever,  A  new  indignity,  and  that  very  gallii^, 
was  added  to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.  Bourbon  arriving^  m 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king 
of  France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  wilh  the  most  studied  respect 
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[Nov.  15]  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo,  embraced  him  with 
(bn  greatest  affection,  and  placing  him  on  bis  left  band,  conducted  him  to 
his  apartment.  These  marks  ot  honour  to  him,  were  so  many  insults  lo 
the  unfortunate  monarch  ;  ■which  be  felt  in  a  veiy  sensible  manner.  It 
afforded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  lie  seuliments 
of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign.  I'bat 
generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  bis  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  dunned  all  intercourse  with  him,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Charles  havmg  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villena  lo  per- 
mit Bourbon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo, 
he  politely  replied,  "  That  he  could  not  reiiise  gratifyirg  his  sovereign  in 
tbs.t  request ;"  but  added,  wilh  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  em- 
peror must  not  be  surprised  if,  the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he 
should  burn  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  be  insisted,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emjieror's  promise  of  givirg  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  the  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  of^his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his 
iawful  sovereign  ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union, 
had  ofiered,  before  he  left  Italy,  to  man;  that  princess ;  and  as  Eleanora 
herself  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  monarch, 
than  with  Jiis  exiled  subject ;  all  these  interferirg'  circumstances  created 
great  embarrassment  to  Charles,  and  leii  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating 
himself  with  decency.  But  Wie  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thir^-aii,  left  behind  him  the  reputatiwi  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  ablest  polilicians  of  that  century,  happened  opportunely  at 
this  juncture  [December]  for  bis  relief.  By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Bouroou,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  bis  will,  to  accept 
the  office  of  genwal  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  forfeited  by  Sforza  l&oi  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portugal.t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuity  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declaimed,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  if  he 
should  so  far  forget  tiie  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect 
On  his  part  he  was  willii^  to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  ol 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  ;  he  promised  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  pro- 
posal of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ; 
and  cM^aged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person, 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  monarchs  were 
now  entirely  lost;  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition 
labouring  to  avail  itself  of^every  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentment,  standmg  perpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringii^  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
distant.  The  dutchess  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles 
permitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  bis  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
in  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terras.  Henry  of 
England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  both  with 
so  litlJe  success,  that  Francis  in  despair  took  suddenly  tie  resolution  ol 
resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  soil  tho 
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dauphin,  defermiQed  rather  lo  end  his  days  iq  prison,  than  fo  purchase  his 
freedom  hy  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose 
he  sigaed  with  I^al  fbrraaUty  in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  lo  cany 
it  into  France,  that  it  might  he  registered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  :  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
he  deshed  him  to  name  the  place  of  hjs  confinement,  and  to  assign  him  a 
pTraer  numher  of  attendants  durir^  the  remamder  of  his  days.* 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  lo 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing:  rigxjur  to  escess  he  nught  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw 
from  ransoming  a  powerfiil  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
ting  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  eslraocdinaiy  exertion  of 
fidelitj,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  tbe  prison  in  vrbich  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  01  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  bis  attendants,  aod  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  bad  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  forming  against 
his  nval  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  concessions, 
trusting  that,  if  be  could  once  obtain  bis  liberty,  be  would  soon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-sis:. 
The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore 
that  autchy  with  all  it  dependencies  in  fiJI  soverefenly  to  the  emperor; 
and  Charles  consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
weU  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  tiealy,  Francis  screed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  be  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to  the  emperor,  bis  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal  riohility,  (o  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  ofher  articles  swelled  to  a  great  number,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
tbe  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy ;  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  bad  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  thati within  six  weeks  ai\er  hb  release,  be  should 
restore  lo  Bourbon,  and  bis  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  damages  which  tbev  had 
sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  he  should  use  bis  interest  with 
Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  fiilure  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  if ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  ol 
perpetua]  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
m  eveiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  union,  Francis 
should  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  tbe  articles  of  this  trea^  to  be  ratified  hy  the 
slates,  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  bis  kmgdom;  tWt  upon  the 
emperor's  receiving  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at  liberty 
but  in  their  place,  me  duke  of  Angmileme,  the  king's  third  son,  should  be 
delivered  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
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tiie  amity  between  the  two  monarch?,  he  miglit  be  educated  at  Ihe  Impe- 
rial court ;  and  (hat  if  Francis  did  not,  withm  llie  time  limited,  fulfil  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath, 
to  return  into  Spain,  and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
emperor,* 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectually 
humbled  his  nval,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
ever  prevent  his  re-altainii^  any  foimidahle  degree  of  power.  The  opi- 
nion, which  the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  if,  was  very  different ; 
they  could  Dot  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  aiterohlaininff  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  allthat  he  felt  during  a  loi^  and  z^orous  confine- 
ment, he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent- 
ment, they  knew,  would  conspire  in  promplii^  him  to  violate  the  hard 
conditions  lo  which  lie  tad  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  aigu- 
ments  and  casuistry  be  wantii^  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  be  necessaiy  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct 
had  iDeen  known  at  Aat  time,  this  opinioD  m^hf  have  been  founded,  cot  in 
conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  frpm  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnncely  rieour, 
which  (he  emperor  had  enyiloyed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  inlimidale  him. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treaty  should  he  considered  as  an  involunfaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.f  By  (his  disingenuous  artjlice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  Ibal  he  had  met  with  was  no  apoli^y,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  a' 
the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonshations  of  love  and  coofi 
dence  between  the  two monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  togetherinpuhlic  ; 
they  frequently  had  loi^  conferences  in  private  :  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But  amidst  these  signs  oi 
peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the 
ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  he  at  full 
liberty;  his  guards  were  still  continued ;  thoiKh  caressed  as  a  brother-in. 
law,  he  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner  j  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  union,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which  there  might  he 
diacenied  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  could  not  be  cordial,  or 
"if  long  continuance.! 

About  a  month  after  the  signirg  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France  :  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that, 
Instead  of  (he  twelve  noblemen  named  m  the  trealv,  she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orleans  along  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  (he  king 
dom  could  suffer  nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  mosi 
experienced  generals,  whom  Charles  had  artfully  included  in  his  nomina- 
tion. At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the 
kiitt;'s  sincerity  increasire,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof  a_pproacheii 
he  endeavoured  to  bind  nim  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which, 
after  those  he  had  already  made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  tc 
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grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  remembrance  of  many 
afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  Ihe  joy 
natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  tbe  long-wished-for  journey  towards 
hia  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king'  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  river  Andaye,  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Laulrec  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  numher  to  Alarcon's. 
An  empt^  bark  was  moored  in  Ihe  middle  of  tbe  stream ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  tbe  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy  with 
eight  gentlemen  put  olF  from  Ihe  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  tiie  former  had  tbe  king  in  his 
boat ;  the  latter,  tbe  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty 
vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment:  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Laulrcc's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a 
king,"  galloped  full  speed  to  St,  John  de  huz,  and  from  thence  to  Bay- 
oijne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than 
by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  bad  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  joumev  towaida  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  nis  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kii»  of  Potlugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III,,  who  had  succeeded 
hira  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments  ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereiM  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  alliea  lo  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac 
ceptable  to  bis  subjects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
with  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowiy 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
iiom  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  junctuie,  was  of  no  small  consequence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  12]  with  that 
splendour  and  gavety  which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince,  Charles 
lived  with  Isabelia  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.f 

Durir^  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  conseijuences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaffed  in  (be  empire,  the  properly  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  o*" 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  bod5  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,' as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
slavery,  tbe  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
particularly  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  where  their  condition 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  o  ily  pa  d  1  e  full  rent  of  their  farms 
to  the  landlord,  but  if  they  chose  e  ther  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profess  on  befo  e  ibey  could  accomplish  what 
they  desired,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  tl  is  privilege  at  a  certain 
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price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  lo  peasants  expired  at  thfcir  death, 
without  descendinf[  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that  event,  the  landlord  haof 
a  right  to  the  hest  of  theb  catlle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture ;  and  theii 
heirs,  in  order  to  ohlain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  were  obliged  to  pay  lai^fe 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  grievous,  were  borne  wiai 
patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro 
gress  of  elegance  and  luxuiy,  as  well  aa  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
art  of  war,  carae  to  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  made  it  De 
cessaiy  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  staled  taxes  on  taeir  subjects,  suri 
impositions  neing  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  these  duties 
being  laid  chie^  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  affected 
(he  common  people  in  the  most  sensible  raanner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
load  lo  their  former  burdens,  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour 
inspired  by  resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Svriss  owed 
the  acquisition  oi  their  lilierlrf  in  She  fourteenth  century.  The  same  cause 
had  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel 
against  their  superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  h^inning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries;  and  thoi^h  these  insurrections  were  not  attended 
with  like  success,  th^  could  not,  nowevor,  be  quelled  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  bloodshed.* 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than 
subdued ;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  arms, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with  the  most  fran- 
tic rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  in  Suahia.  The  peasants 
in  the  adjacent  country  flocked  lo  their  standard  with  the  ardour  and  im- 
patience natural  fo  men,  who  having  groaned  beg  under  oppression,  heheld 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance;  and  the  cdntagion  spreading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of  Germany.  Wherevel 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries  ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors  ;  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  aJI  persons  of 
nonie  birth,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.t  Having 
intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
effectual  method  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  con- 
taining all  Iheir  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  their 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  Ihem  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  thai  fhey 
might  bave  liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  freed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  corn  ;  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors  ;  that  the 
liberty  of  hunlii^  and  Eshiig  might  be  conimon  ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  mightTie  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured ;  that  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.f 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  beii^  urged  by 
such  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
cj>nduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without 
Bkiil  in  war,  or  Knowleitee  of  what  was  uecessary  for  accomplishing  their 
designsj  all   their  exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 

wfuiy.    Tooppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  ot  Suabia  and  the 

hine  rajsed  such  of  their  vassals  as  still  contmued  faithful,  and 
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attacking  some  of  tlie-mufineera  with  open  force,  and  others  hy  surprise, 
cut  to  pieces  or  dtepersed  all  who  infested  those  provinces:  so  that  the 
peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country,  and  loaing  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  their  grievances.* 

These  commotions  teppened  at  fiist  in  provinces  of  Germany  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  made  little  pn^^eas ;  and  being  excited  wholly  by 

g)Iitical  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputed  points  in  religion. 
at  the  phrenzy  reaching'  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  reformation 
was  established,  derived  new  strei»th  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  Ihem, 
and  rose  to  a  still  grealer  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  reformation, 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  and  innova ling  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birlh.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  sup- 
ported by  every  thing  which  can  command  pespect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  Dy  any  authori^,  how  great  or  venerable  soever. 
Aiier  haying  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  ia  religion,  to  examine  these  freeJy,  and  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  tor  them  to 
.  um-  (he  same  darii^  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  govemtaent,  and  to  think 
(ff  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imperfections  wei'e  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  (he  pei^ 
mission  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  )Q  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Tburingia,  a 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheianism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  daneer- 
ous  form.  Thomas  lUuncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  estabiisbed 
himself  in  that  couDtrj,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  among  them  the  wildest  and  most  fenthu' 
siastic  notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness, 
and  lead  them  tosedition.  "Luther,"  he  told  them,  "had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  (be  church  from  the 
yoke  of  popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  be) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  little,  wear  a  ^lain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment.  Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  Ibis  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Sjipreme  Being  will  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may_  espostulate  with  the  Aimigiity,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  offendii^  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them, 
and  having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  together  like  brethren, 
without  any  marks  oT  subordination  or  pre-eminence,  t 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart,  as  lo  make  a  deep  impressioii.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nooility,  was  now  considered  as  a  Iriffing  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  conlendit^  for;  it  was  proposed  io  level 
eveiy  distinction  among  mankind,  and  hy  abolishing  property  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  aJl  should  receive  their 
subsistence  from  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the 
design  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream 
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ascertainea  him  ol  its  success.  The  peasants  sei  aboui  Ih  execution  of  it, 
not  only  with  the  rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  but  with  the  Mdour  which  enlimsiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they  were  masters;  seized  the 
lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  (heir  hands 
to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  io  tlie  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  cumbeisei^agedinthiswildmidertaKing;  but  Muncei, 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessary  for 
conducting  it.  He  had  al!  the  extravagance,  but  not  the  courage,  which 
enthusiasts  usuaJJy  possess.  It  was  with  difficult?  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field;  and  though  he  soon  drew  tigether  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  bya  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. These  princes,  unwilling  lo  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  joung  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  gcaieral 
pardon,  if  tbey  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  autaors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  Ihem  not  to  trust  these 
deceitfijl  promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christian  iiberty. 
But  the  sense  of  present  danger  njaking  a  deeper  impression  on  the 

Eeasants  than  his  eloquence,  confusion  and  terror  were  visible  in  every 
ice,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had 
painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presenceof  mind,  laid  hold  of  (hat  incident,  and  suddenly  raisit^ 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  "  Behold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  "the  sign  which  God  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safely, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multituQe 
set  up  instancy  a  great  shout,  as  if  victoiy  had  been  certain ;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  trom  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  po  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[May^  15] ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained 
troops ;  above  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  makira; 
resistance;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general. 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his 
crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled 
Germany  with  such  terror;*  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  ailer,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  aa  more  extrav^ant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation;  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  monitory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanity  and  indu%ence.  On  the  other,  he 
severely  censured  the  seditious  spuit  of  the  jjeasants,  advisbg  them  not  to 
murmur  at  hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  cor  to  seek  for 
redress  by  any  but  legal  means.t 

Luther  s  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble 
family,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  hap 
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pened  this  year,  and  was  far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approbation 
Even  his  most  devoled  followers  thought  this  step  indecent,  at  a  time  when 
his  countiy  was  involved  in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never 
mentioned  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impresaion  which  it  had  made  to  bis 
disadvantage  J  but  being  satiafied  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  cen- 
sure of  his  fnends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries,  with  his  usual 
fortitude.* 

This  year  the  reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony;  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  lie  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John  [May  5],  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  less  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occaaoned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  fo  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  Ihe  Crusades  jKJSsessed  all  Europe  durine 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  eevergl  orders  of  religious  knighthood 
vere  founded  in  defence  of  the  Chriafian  faith  against  heathens  and 
infidels.  Amoi^  these  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the 
most  il]ustrious,  the  knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in 
all  the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  Irom 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native 
countiy.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  impetuous  lo  remain  lon|r 
inactive.  They  invaded,  on  very  slight  pretences,  the  province  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters;  and  havirg  completed  the 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  held  it  many 
years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland,  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  kings 
of  Poland ;  the  former  stru^Hi:^  for  independence,  while  (he  latter 
asserted  their  rirfit  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brandcnburgh,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  engasyne  keenly  in  this  quarrel, 
maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigismund  king  ofPoland :  but  having  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  fratemi^,  so  that  he  towt  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
fusions in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  trea^ 
with  Sigismund,  greatly  fo  his  own  private  emolument.  By  it,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  belonged  lo  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erected  into  a 
secular  and  hereditaiY  dufchy,  and  the  investiture  of  if  granted  lo  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Poland 
as  their  vassal.  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The  Teutonic 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand  master, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  kept  possession 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  fo  his  posterity 
In  j>iocess  of  time,  ^is  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
family,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
mai^aves  of  Brandenbui^h,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia, 
have  not  only  risen  fo  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  (jermany,  hm 
take  their  rank  among  the  ^at  monarchs  of  Europe,  t 

Upon  the  return  of  (he  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  firet 
motions,  they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct. 
They  were  not  held  long  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  a-s  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  wrote  to  the  Eii^  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
affection  wherewith  he  had  mterposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknow 
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«dgcd  Inat  he  owed  the  recoTeiy  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  ihe  emperor's 
amoasaadors  deraanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required 
dim  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  cairyit^  the  treaty  ol 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  execution  ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  fhoug-h, 
for  his  own  pait,  he  delermined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  hart 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himseh 
alone,  hut  affecti;^  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  he  could 
not  take  any  further  step  without  consultiM;  the  states  of  liis  Itii^dom,  and 
that  some  time  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratiiy,*  This  reply  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discoveiy  of  his  being  resolved  to  elude  the 
treaty:  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Heniy  appeared  a  very  proper  step 
towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  with  the  em- 
peror, to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  ^ivc  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in 
secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and 
that,  instead  of  intending  lo  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seemii^  impatience  to  break 
through  all  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
aflairs  in  Italj  at  fliat  time,  did  not  allow  (he  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza 
was  still  besieged  hy  the  Imperialists  in  (he  castle  of  Milan.  'Jliat  feeble 
prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided  with  every 
thing  necessaiy  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Ve- 
netians, that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  (be  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  reiy  on  Guicciardmi's  cal 
culation,  to  no  less  a  Bum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a-day  ■^  nor  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country  which  hardly  ff  d  d  th  m  b  t  nee 
that  they  might  lake  possession  of  more  comfort  hi  q  t  rs  th  rble 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Ven  f  an       Th      ss  t  t 

the  French  kiig  was  the  only  thing  which  co  Id     th  Sf 

enable  them  to  protect  their  own  dominions  fr  m  th  ult  f  h  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,      d  d  k      f  M 1      w 
equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  will  F  h         J     p    t 

was  no  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  bring  along  with  it. 
The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  G^;nac  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  lo  oblige 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  oi  a 


;  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the  quiet  j 

the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  .to  brin^  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  with  whitii  afler  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of  England  was 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Hdi/,  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Hemy 
more  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  kii^dom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thou 
Band  ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him  ;  atid  lands  to  tlip 
v^ue  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  favourite.]. 
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Nc  sooner  was  Ihis  league  concluded,  than  Cleinenl,  by  the  plenitude  ot 
his  papa!  power,  absolved  Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  lis 
effects,  and  destruclive  of  thai  integrity  which  isihe  oasisof  all  transactions 
among  men,  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as,  in 
nrtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obli- 
gations which  were  held  sacred,  the  interest  of  some  men,  and  the  cre- 
dulil^  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign 
"ontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  beei 

'"ninal  and  'impious. 

iie  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  empeior  with  a  variety  of  disquietii^  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfoitunafe  prince  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  ar 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  luiew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
letter  had  excited  in  every  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are 
apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compen 
sation  for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  mighty  consequences,  ivhich  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  lioerty,  was  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in 
relying  so  far  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
king,  m  opposition  to  tie  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  conjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
of  which  had  induced  him  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  formed 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  happen,  were  the  necessary  result  ot 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud' 
denlyfrom  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear;  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dignity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  suit 
particularly  not  to  accent  of  any  thing  which  might  be  offered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  Buigunay.l 

In  consecfuence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  AJarcon  to 
repair,  as  his  anibassadors,  to.the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  eummon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  iir.raediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  ot 
Bui^ndj  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented 
to  him,  tnaf  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  kmg  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  from  the  crown,  the  domaira 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un- 
impaired. Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  though  very  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligations 
ivhich  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal:  and,  if  he  should  abandon 
them  to  ftie  enemies  of  France,  they  had  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  rather  to  perish  than  subniil 
to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis,  tumii^  towards  the  Impejial 
ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  iinpossibility  of  performing  what  he 
had  tmdertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
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millioi'S  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  perceived,  iLar 
the  scene  lo  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  vfas  concerted  between  the 
kii^  and  hia  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to  him  their 
master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  published  with 
great  Solemnity  [June  ll]. 

Charies  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he 
exclaiiaed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he 
accused  him  of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming 
bis  character;  he  threatened  him  not  only  ivith  all  the  ver^eance  which 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  by  appealirg  to  a  general  council, 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  ansit^from  the  a.uthoriIy  of  those 
assemblies  so  formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  thr^fits  to  the  powerful  com- 
bination formed  ag:ainst  him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unusual  vigour,  in  order  lo  send 
supplies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  Ihey  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  holy  league.  Francis,  if  was  thought,  would  hare  infused  spirit  and 
vigour  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
injuries  lo  revenge,  and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
wliich  he  had  fallen,  to  recover.  From  all  these  powerful  incitements, 
added  lo  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloody  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. 
But  Francis  had  gone  through  such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  fresn  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  become  diffiden; 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranquillity.  To  procure 
the  releasoof  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  by  paying 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief  objects  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
these,  he  would  wiUingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  flattered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  nad  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
equitable ;  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfillii^  their  engagements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight, 
which  they  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
the  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  exlremi^.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troops  to  take  the 
field,  m  order  to  relieve  him  :  and  an  army  more  than  sumcient  for  that 
service  was  soon  fonned.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who 
had  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  aU 
their,  enterprises.  But  the  duke  d'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slnw 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that  might  aM;randize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope,t  lost  some  opportunities  of  attacting  the  Imperialists  and 
raisiiig  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve  others.  These  delays  eave 
Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  supply  n 
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money.  He  immediately  took  lie  command  of  the  army  [July  S4],  and 
poaked  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour,as  quiclsly  obliged  Sforza  to  surrender, 
who  retiring  to  Lodi,  whicb  tlie  confederates  had  surprised,  left  Bouibon 


_  juii  wiiiuu  liji;  iA>ijieut;iiiu:^  emu  &uijj[  ifsi^u,  icu 

1  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  dutchy,  the  investiture  of  which  the 
laperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 
The  Italians  b^an  noiv  lo  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 


o  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding'  all  their  address  and  refinements 
(Ji  negotiation,  which  tliey  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
b.id  !or  once  been  oyeivreached  in  those  very  arls  by  a  tramorUme  prince. 
He  had  hitherto  (brown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
takitK  advantage  of  then"  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  tLe  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  as 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactiritf ,  tfieir  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  having  alreadv  gone  farther  than 
his  timidity  usually  permilted  him,  b^n  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness, 
and  to  relapse  into  his  nptural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  great  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundantly 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  Ghibeliine  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  pones  and  emperors,  which,  for  severaf  ages,  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  discord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first 
gave  birth  lo  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  theyhad  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  the  Colonnas 
stfll  retained  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  yrivileges.  The  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  Ihat'time  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last 
conclave  he  imputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining 
the  papal  dimity,  of  which,  from  bis  known  connection  with  the  emperor, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  iiijury  too 
great  to  be  forgiven ;  and  though  he  bad  dissembled  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  in  his 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imjierial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  lo  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time,  while  all  the  papa!  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  reveuM  his  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  jJope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operaticns, 
and  b^an  to  he  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  tcgethet 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna's  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfully  with  n^pitiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence, that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
any  of  the  precawtioDs  necessaiy  for  his  safety;  and  to  the  di^race  of  a 

erince  possessed  of  great  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdom, 
oionna  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  orthe  gates  of  hiK 
capital,  while  he,  im^ning  himself  lo  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhaoitants  of  Rome 
Dermitled  Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injury,  to 
odvance  without  opposition  [Sept.  29] ;  the  pope's  guards  were  dispersed 
in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  dinger,  ashamed  of  his 

•  Ctiic.  lib.  ivii.  37a,  ftc.  1  RuacBlli  Letlete  de  Principi,  11.  I5T,  Sii!.lS9,  t«i— 108. 
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own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  almost  erery  person,  fled  with  precipitation 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  immediately  invested.  The 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St,  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope'^  ministers  and  aervanls,  were  plundered  in  the  most  licentious 
manner ;  tbe  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
every  thing  necessary  either  for  suhsistence  or  defence,  was  soon.ohlig-ed 
to  demand  a  capitulation  ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  caslle, 
prescribed  to  him,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favolir,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from 
the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  of  placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  Ihe  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  af  the  mercy  of  a 
pontiff  Justly  incensed  against  theip.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his 
master's  interest,  paid  little  r^ard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortu- 
nate measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerahle,  diminu- 
titm,  the  Imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements;  one  from  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand men;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Gecage  Fronspei^,  a 
German  nobleman,  who  havii^  served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  such  influence  and  popularity,  thai  multitudes  of  his  countrymen, 
fond  on  every  occasionof  engaging  in  military  enterprises,  and  impatient 
at  (hat  juncture  to  escape  from  me  oppression  which  they  feh  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlisted  in  his  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  f»vo  thou- 
sand hoise,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperor 
had  raised  tixjops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhai^ted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  durii^  ihe 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  though 
every  ait  had  been  tried  to  gain  Oiem,  and  some  innovations  had  heen  made 
in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorilj- 
refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
army  increased  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  and 
di-^tressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  bis  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him 
self.  Laige  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  alrea^  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronspeig  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungry  Germans,  destitute 
of  every  thing.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness.;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  their  enterii^  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  giving  satisfaction  to  either.  In  fliis  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shockii^  to  his  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
he  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments  ;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  distributed  amo^  the  soldiers,  with 
BO  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  affection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  sums  due  lo  them,  it  appeased  their  present  fflurmurs.t 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
'iherty  to  Morone,  who  havii^  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
"escara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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try  him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenty  fhotisand  ducals ;  and 
such  were  his  singular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he 
always  acquired  orer  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in 
a  few  days  from  beinff  Bourbon's  prisoner,  he  became  bis  prime  confident, 
with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  iutpovtance.  To  his  insinuations 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  be^n  to  entertain,  that 
the  emperor  had  never  intended  to  g;rant  him  the  mvesliture  of  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  Leyva,  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be 
spies  OD  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operale  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
bis  schemes.  To  him  likewiae,  as  he  still  retained,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score, all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.* 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese, 
Ihat  ]1  became  indispensably  necessary  to  tase  some  immediate  step  for 
their  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  soltfiers  increased  daily;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals  :  and  the  utmost  rjgour  of  military 
estorlion  could  draw  nothing  more  trom  a  countn'  entirely  drained  and 
ruined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband 
the  army,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  band ;  but  they,  with  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence,  bad  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  from 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Florentines  ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  without  payii^  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  escommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family,  seized  their 
places  of  stvength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the 
5mart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this,  he  turned  his  aims 
against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet, 
he  made  some  prceress  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  vice- 
roy being  no  Jess  destitute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the  money 
requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence.! 

1527,]  These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  rendered  necessaiy;  and  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvants^s,  as  furnished  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwiiling  to 
leave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  differing  from 
each  other  in  lai^uz^e  and  manners  ;  without  money,  without  magazines, 
without  artillery,  wittiout  carriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  thiM;s 
which  are  necessary  to  (ne  smalkst  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  country 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  me  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  bis  own  in 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  ail  his  motions,  and  to  improve  evety 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
vided they  were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness.  His 
first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  have 
ffratified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  citf ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  confederate  generals  rendered  the  design  abortive  ;  nor  had  he  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonably 
supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
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which  had  neither  artillery  nor  ammtmilion.  Having  failed  in  bolh  these 
altempts  to  become  masler  of  sorae  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  advancing  But  he  had  now  been  two  months  ia  the  field  ;  bis  troops 
had  sufferea  eveiy  calamity  thai  a  loi^  march,  together  with  the  uncommon 
rigour  of  the  season,  could  bri:^  upon  m§n  destitute  of  all  necessaiy 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the  ma^ficent  promises  to  which 
they  trusted,  had  hitherto  proved  alio^ther  vain ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officeis,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury ;  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  Iraosporls  of  their  rage,  was  obliged  to  fiy  secretly  from 
his  quarters,*  Bui  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  bis  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  and  assured  them  (hat  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
himself;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military 
railleiy  on  his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  be  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  si 
discretion.  Encouraged  by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  foij^ot 
their  sufferings  and  complaints,  and  followed  him  with  Ine  same  implicit 
confidence  as  formerly  .t 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  inlenticais.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  Ibe 
moat  disquietins;  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safely  of  both,  fluctuated  in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking 
resolutions,  which,  next  day,  his  restless  mmd,  more  sagacious  in  discern- 
ing than  in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  tis  on 
what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  lime  he  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
Bar  with  vigour;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all  differences  to  a  final 
accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowing  his  passion  for 
negotiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  lor  that  purpose. 
His  timidilj  at  length  prevwled,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March  15],  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief  articles  ; 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months ;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army; 
That  the  Colonnas  'should  be  alsolved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approachii^  nearer  to  that  city, 
or  lo  Florence,!  *^"  ^'^  ^^^?  'f^^ty'  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  Without  affording  him  aiiy  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  estricated  at  once  out 
of  all  diflicullies,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  ajid  in  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
fidence disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazii^  confidence  of  Clement's,  who  on  every 
other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  lo  excess,  appeared  so  unac 
countable  to  Guicciardini,  who,  being  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
saiy-general  and  resident  in  the  coniederafe  army,  had  great  opportunities 
as  well  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were, 
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that  lie  imputes  the  pope's  conduct,  at  this  juncture,  wholly  to  iniaJuatioii, 
wiiich  those  wbo  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.* 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  trealy  with  great 
sincerity ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to 
turn  Bourbon's  aims  against  the  Venetians,  whoj  of  all  ihc  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  With  this  view  he 
detached  a  courier  to  Buurbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  bad  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
far  lo  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  bis  command  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  mortilying  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate  ;  for  these 
reasons,  without  payi^  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force,  he 
liad  recourse  to  LannCfv,  and  entreated  and  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  lo 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  durst 
not  approach  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  raged 
and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  every 
person  in  Home  perceived  that  oolhii^  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
resislii^  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Clement  alone, 
relying  on  some  arab^uous  and  deceiflul  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  liis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security,! 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  beii^  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried  ;  and  Flo- 
rence, towards  which  he  had  oeen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino'a  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessary  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which 
was  DO  less  daring  in  itself,  than  il  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  tiiat  age.  This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Home.  Many  reasons, 
however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  im^ined  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  league 
against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  gratifying  the  rapacity 
01  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  lo 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  pi-obable  than  any  of  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would  acquire  from  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shakii^  off  all  connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  lake  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  m  his  own  name.J 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  hia  resolution  ivilh  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  ■  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  theu'  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor 
famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  now  fallacious  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  lime 
now  remained  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  prmei 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
ment's feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  sucb  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  Irain- 
bearers  of  the  cardinals;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls ;  he  began 
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Eo  erecf  new  works ;  he  escomiQunicated  Bourbon  and  a!l  his  troops, 
branding  tbe  Germans  with  tbe  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
that  of  Moors.*  Trusting  to  these  ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to 
his  spiritual  arms,  which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers, 
hj  seems  fo  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  ail  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  g:ained  several  marches 
on  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the 
evening  of  tbe  fifth  of  May.  From  thence  be  showed  his  soldiers  the 
palaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  the  riches  of  all  Europe  had  flowedduriiig  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand  j  and  com- 
mandir^  them  to  refresh  themselves  at  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  tbe 
possession  of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  in  the  morniEg;,  Bourbon,  who  Lad  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  eillier  by  his  deafli  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vest 
of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  bis  friends  and 
to  his  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  hold  impression,  he  led  them 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano- 
ther of'^Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  diSerent  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  ibis  service  j  a  sepa- 
rate attack  was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  sup- 
port them  as  occasion  should  require.  A  thicJi  mist  concealed  Iheii 
approach  until  thej;  reached  almost  tbe  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  an  impefuosily  heightened  by  national  emu- 
lation. They  were  received  at  first  with  fortitude  et^ual  to  their  own ; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence  oi 
the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's  IroSps,  notwith- 
standiie  all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  way  j 
when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fete  of  (ne 
day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scalir^  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mount  it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him 
But  at  that  very  instant,  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  Lis 
groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his 
troops ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
thus  fallen  in  defence  of  his  countiy,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army  ;  the  soldiers 
soon  missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  evety 
time  of  danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  am- 
maled  them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  Ihs 
line,  accompanied  with  the  cry  of  blood  and  r^ceng'e.  The  veterans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  nonbers  ;  the  untrained 
body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irre 
sistiole  violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St 
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Peter's  churdi  in  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayerg  for  victoir 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  than  he 
fled  with  precipitation ;  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing-  than 
any  thing  already  mentioned,  instead  of  malting  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site gate,  where  there  vras  no  enemy  to  oppose  if,  he  shut  nimseu  up, 
together  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  foieign  ambassadors,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  he  an  insecure  retreat.  In  his  way  from 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying;  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  beard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  whicii 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  miseiy  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a'city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  miiilarv  r^e,  unrestrained  by  discipline  ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  tne  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons, 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  alt 
the  prey  of  soldier?,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  tJie  storm  was  over  ;  the  Imperialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 


insolence  and  brutabty  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  boolv  ii 
iney  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats  ;  what  they  raised  bj 
and  enactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.    Rome,  though  taken  seve 


ral  different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  o' 
fiilh  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarcb.t 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  devolved  an 
Philiberl  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  lo 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  Ang-&!o.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of 
bis  error  in  havii^  retired  into  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialists,  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  siege  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holdmg  out  until  the  duke 
d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strer^th  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  oT  delivering  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  for- 
ward so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St,  Angelo, 
flattered  the  pope  with  (he  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  refired.t  Clement,  deprived  of  eveir  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  lo  feed  on  ass's  flesh,5  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased 
lo  prescribe.  He  ^reed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ; 
lo  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of-strengfh  belonging  to  tne 
church  ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain,  a  prisoner  himself  until 
the  chief  articles  were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  o( 
Alarcon,  who,  by  his  severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  full 
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5 roof  of  his  being  qualified  for  that  office  ;  and  ihua,  hy  a  singular  acci- 
enl,  Ihe  same  man  had  the  custody  of  the  two  most  iJiuslrious  personages 
who  liad  been  made  prisoners  in  Lurope  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  exlraoidinaiy  and  unespected  erent  was  no  less 
surprisii^  than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  toconceal  his  joy 
from  his  subjects,  wlio  were  filled  witli  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  ol 
their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he 
declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  himself  and 
court  into  mourning ;  commanded  the  rq'oicii^s  which  had  been  ordered 
for  ihe  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
less  hypocritical  thangicss;  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throueh- 
out  all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of^the  pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  oidet 
to  his  generals,  he  could  have  immediately  granted  liim.t 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
another  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hungary  witn  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  11,,  king  of  that  country  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an 
imprudence  still  more  unjiardonabie,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  ardibishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk- 
ward general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  ^irt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops ;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumplion,  as  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  29,  1526],  in  which  the 
kir^,  the  flower  of  the  Hui^arian  nobility,  and  upwards  of  twen^  thousand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  bis  lolly  and  ill  conduct.  Solyman,  after  his  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the  greatest  strength  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Hungaiy,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  countiy, 
carried  near  two  hundred  ibousand  persons  into  captivity.  As  Lewis  was 
Ihe  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdoms;  Ihe  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  how  ever,  subsisted  both  in  Hun 
gary  and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 

Eower,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  rights,  if  thev 
ad  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  legara 
Bui  his  own  personal  merit ;  the  resjiect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greater 
monarch  in  Chiistendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosinga  prince  able  to  afford 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  at 
they  had  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded;  tc^ther  with 
the  intrigues  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  king,  over 
came  the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch 
duke  as  a  foreigner;  and  though  a  considerable  party  votea  for  the  Vay 
wode  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  thai 
kii^dom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  'the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bour kingdom ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privileges, 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reverse,  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pre 
vious  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntaqr  election.  By  such  a  vast 
accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  in 
process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  had  rendered  them  so  fwmidable  totha 
rest  of  Germanj'.* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment's conduct,  aod  fully  employed  in  opposine  the  league  which  he  had 
formed  against  him,  had  little  inclination  ana  less  leisure,  to  take  any 
measures  for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  [June  26,  IS26],  the  slate  of  relfeion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  Ihey 
would  vrait  patiently,  and  without  encouraging  innovations,  for  the  meefii^ 
of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
r^:ular  step  fowarfs  reforming  abuses  in  the  church;  but  contended  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice,  coocernii^  the  dia- 
couragement  of  innovations,  they  paid  so  liltle  regard,  that  even  durii^  the 
meetiiK'  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  otSax- 
ony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  tbilher,  preached  publicly,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacraments  according  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  f''eat  the  papal 
authority  witli  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  loi^  reply  to  an  angiy  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apolcgy  for  nis  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  the 
emperor,  after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff's  ingrati- 
tude, deceit,  and  ambition,  alt  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
a^ravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clejnent's  par- 
tiality and  injustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  their  concern  ior  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summoniis;  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.|  This  manifesto,  lifUe  inferior  in  vinilence  to  the  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industry, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every  rank,  did  much  more  than 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  al!  Charles's  declarations  against  the  new 
opinions. 
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The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated 
filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessing  that  dignity  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
on  earth,  and  detain  bis  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  impiety  that  mented  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church, 
Francis  and  Henry,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy, 
had  even  before  the  takii^  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  m 
order  to  give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  force  of  every  motive 
"■hich  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased;  and  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the  pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to  be  pious.  This,  however,  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  abandon  Ineir  hostile  intentions  against  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  by  vigorous  ope 
rations  there  they  might  contribute  most  efectually  towards  dellTenrg 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis  being  now  sensible  that,  in 
his  system  with  regard  to  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement  had 
carried  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 
Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  m^ht  easily  have  prevented;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  Dot  often  guilty, 
b_y  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  interposi- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
Italy,  and  acquiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power,  as  would 
enable  him  for  the  Tuture  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  nM;Iected  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.  Besides  all  these  public 
considerations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature ; 
having  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcii^ 
Catherine  of  Ar^on,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the 
sanction  of  papal  authori^  would  be  necessary,  be  was  desirous  to  acquire 
as  much  merit  as  possible  wilh  Clement,  by  appearii^  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  deliverance. 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious 
Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens  [July;  IJ],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriM'e  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy;  it  was  resolved  that  italv  should  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  strength  of  the  army  which  should  tatce  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contirgent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
furnish,  were  settled;  and  if  the  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  jiomediately 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Atig.  10],  Heniy,  who  took 
everj  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  alliance, 
&aU  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect, 
he  formallT  renounced  the  ancient  daim  of  the  English  monarchs  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  had  long'  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation , 
as  a  ful!  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon,  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  lo 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who 
governed  their  city  in  the  pope's  name :  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici ; 
broke  in  pieces  the  statues oiLeo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  government.  The  Vene- 
tians, takii^  advant^e  of  the  calamity  of  theu:  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  church,  under  pretext  ol 
keeping  them  in  deposite.  The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  irretrievaHy  ruined ,f 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  froai 
that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  hia 
master's  arms.  For  Ibis  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with 
Montada,  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troojis  which 
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they  cpuld  assemble  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  rein- 
forcement  broi^ht  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome  ;  for 
the  soldieis  envyii^  the  wealfh  of  their  companmna,  imitated  their  license, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  gleanings,  which  had  escaped 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans.  There  was  not  npw  any  army 
in  Italy  capable  of  making  head  gainst  the  Imperialists ;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bolcmia,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  than  to  have  appeared  Defore  them.  But  the  soldiers  having 
been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  having-  tasted  the  sweets  of  livii^  at  discretion  in  a  great  city, 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  mili- 
tary subordination,  and  so  averse  lo  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rome,  unless  ail  their  arreaia  were  paid  ;  a  condition  which  they  knew  to 
he  impossible.  At  the  same  lime,  they  declared,  that  Ihey  would  not  obey 
any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  ann^  had  chosen 
general,  Lannoy,  finding-  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  his  dignity,  and  hated  his  person, 
returned  lo  Naples;  soon  after  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Moncada  tJiought 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  (he  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good 
will  of  soldiers,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com- 
mands. Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impossible  lo 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new 
schemes,  and  lo  enter  into  new  ersagements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  "iTie  newly  restored  republic  of  Florence 
veiT  imprudently  joined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the 
[tafians  entertained  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  ne  undertook  that  office,  being  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  difUcuities  and  di^races,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command  ;  and  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying  on  the  expedition.  Lau- 
trec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successiul.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea  officer  of  that  age,  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in  that  republic  Ihe  faction  of 
the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obliged  Alexan- 
dria to  surrender  after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms 
of  his  sovere^,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  cruelty,  which  the 
memory  of  the  fatal  disaster  (bat  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  tc^ether,  and  supported  by  his 
own  address  and  industry,  must  Bare  soon  subrailled  to  his  power,  if  he 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  aims  against  that  countiy.  But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  honouiv 
able  to  himself,  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  in 
Italy,  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afraid,  that  if 
Sforza  were  once  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  second  but  coidiy 
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the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdtm  of  Najiles  For 
this  reason  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
vigour  io  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  pope,  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for  protec- 
tion, were  so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching 
forward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  iayii^  siege  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  lime 
lO  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  veil  of  religion,  vrith  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
actions,  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appeara  to  have  been  but  little  under 
the  influence  of  religious  considerations,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occa- 
sion, expressed  an  inclination  to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle  of  the  two  most  illustrious 
personages  in  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court.     But  the  fear  of 

firing  new  offence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  filiiiC  his  own  subjects  with 
otror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  salisfaction.t  The  progress  of  the  con- 
federates made  it  now  necessary,  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  place  of  confinement  more  secure  than  llie  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  !o  prefer  the  fomier,  particularly 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  af&.irs,  and  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  wh^nn  envy  at  the 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  gainst  him,  he  demanded 
a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  11] ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  the 
nation  was  already  exhausted  by  extraordinary  donatives,  refused  lo  load  it 
with  any  new  burden,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  m  this  resolution.J  No  resource,  therefore, 
remained,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leavii^  Rome, 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  Part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  to- 
wards hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  Battery,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and 
wrought  upon  his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  worfd, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  fiist  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  former  digni^'.  By  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone,  who, 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  stroi:gly  display  his  character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and 
authority  with  the  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation, 
and  broi^ht  the  treaty  for  Clement's  liberty  to  a  concliision,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  m  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
of  a  fortnkht ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand 
more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Charles,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  in  Naples ;  he  granted  bim  a  bull  of  cruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  articles. §  Havitg  raised  the  first  moie^  by  a  saleof  eccle- 
wastical  dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonital, 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  &om  imprisonment  fDec.  6],  But 
Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  cf  six  months, 
as  well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  naluial  to  the  unfortunate,  was 
so  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  ofastacles  to  put 
off  hia  deliverance,  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  ia  the  habit  of  a  mercnant,  and  Alarcon 
having  remitted  somewhat  of  his  yigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning' 
at  Orvielto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  single  officer ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him 
liberty.* 

Durii^  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  re- 
paired to  Spain,  inconsequence  of  the  freatywhichWolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  hmiself  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  raonarchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly. 
He  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  iQiIIions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro 
posed  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  his 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  toother  with  the  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in 
that  counln'.  With  regaid  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determinedby  the  judges  appomted  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  pro- 
posiliocs  being  made  to  Henry,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
kite,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them ; 
and  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  have  closed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.t  But  his  views  were  now  much  changed ;  his 
alliance  with  HeniT,  Lautrec's  prepress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  hia 
army  Ihereabovettat  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rgecting  or  evading  what  the  emperor 
had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforza,  for  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered  much  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-estahlishmenl  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  hia 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  oa  the  emperor's 
suicerily,  lie  insisted  that  his  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
troops  left  Italy,  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  imreasonaoleness  of  these  de- 
mands, as  well  as  the  repioachliil  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience ;  and  repenting  of  his  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  impression  on  his  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Heniy  had  been  dravro  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Fraijcis  in  these  strange  propositions^  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave,  J 

Next  day  [Jan.  23, 162G],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors oa  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character, 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court, 
and  beuig  admitted  into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  de- 
nounced war  against  him.  Charles  receired  both  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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of  decency  and  respect.  His  reply  to  the  French  king  abounded  witJi 
!hat  acrimony  of  expression,  which  personal  rivalship,  exasperated  by  the 
memorj^  of  many  irgiu'ies  it^cted  as  well  as  suffered,  naturally  sugg-ests. 
He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
henceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faidi,  but  as 
a  straoffer  to  the  hnnour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis, 
too  hign-sftirited  'jj  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncommon 
espement  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent  back  the 
herald  wilh  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  g^ve  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
form,  challenged  him  to  sii^le  combat,  requiring  him  to  name  the  tme 
and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight.  Charles,  as  he  vias  not  inferior  to  bis  rival  in  spirit  or  braveiy, 
readily  accepted  the  challenge  ;  but  after  seven,  messages  conceroing  tte 
arrangement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  fo  the  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  bordering  on  the  most  indecnt  scurrility,  all 
thoughts  of  this  duel,  more  becomit^  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  their  age,  were  entirely  laid  aside,* 

The  pxamjjle  of  two  personages  so  illustrious  drew  such  general  atten- 
tion, and  carried  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe. 
Duels,  as  has  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  p.ermitted  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  European  nationsj  and  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence, 
were  authorized  by_  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  tlie  most  proper 
method  of  terminatii^  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding 
those  which  respected  crimes.  But  sii^le  combats  being  considered  as 
solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscience  andjustice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
were  allowed  only  in  public  causes,  according  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
and  carried  on  in  ajudicial  foim.  Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de- 
cisiong  in  a  court  of  justice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition  of  liis  authority,  and  in 
cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between  Charles 
and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.  Upon  every  afiront,  or 
injuty,  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman  thought  himselt 
entitled  to  diaw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  amoig  men  ol  fierce  courage, 
oi  h^h  spirit,  and  of  rude  manneiB,  when  offence  was  often  given,  and 
reverse  was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much 
of  the  best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed ;  maiw  useful  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed ■  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardly  been  more  destructive 
than  these  private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the  domi- 
nion of  fashion,  that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence  for 
religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  this  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascribe  in  some  degree  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  oi 
modem  manners,  and  that  respectful  aftentipn  of  one  man  to  another, 
which  at  present  render  the  social  intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable 
and  decent,  than  amo:^  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  eager  to  terminate  meir  quarrel  by 
a  personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  more  decisive.  Hia  ^rmy,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  [Feb.].  The 
terror  of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince  ol^Ora^e,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperial  troops,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  durit^ 
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(en  moiilha.  But  of  that  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  citf, 
scarcely  one  half  remained  j  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by 
diseases,  the  effects  of  fheir  inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debauchery, 
fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  eflbi'ts  fo 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories, -which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  loss  to 
Uaplea.  The  people  of  that  kiaedom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  ofl 
the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  take  possession;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted,  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortiiicatioiis, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  oi  the  Imperial  army.  Lautrec,  how- 
ever, sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a 
city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  naving  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  his 
master,  thai  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  ol'  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
of  Andrew  Dona,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philjppino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded L annoy  in  the 
viceroyalty,  ri^ed  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Doria'a,  manned 
them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  going  on  board  himself, 
together  with  the  marquia  del  Guaslo,  attacked  Philippino  before  the 
arrival  of. (he  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  rhilippino  as 
trophies  of  his  victor;^  to  his  uncle.t 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  espectations.  Clement,  though  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  toFrancisfor  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  oSteu  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  em jjeror,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude, 
nor,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  his  recol- 
lection of  the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irreso- 
lution of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  wifli  promises,  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  Charles  ;  and  being^  solicitous,  above  all  things,  to  re- 
establish his  fam^  in  Florence  with  its  ancient  authority,  which  he  could 
not  expect  from  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
repubuc,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  sideof  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  gave  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  carrying  on  his  operations. 
The  Venetians,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  they  were 
altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  depended.!  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  being: 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the  emperor  b)  itlacking  his 
territories  in  the  Low-Countries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  unne- 
cessary war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nadon,  that  in 
order  to  silence  thfcir  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready  to 
t>reak  out  among  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  eight 
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motillia  with  tbe  governess  of  the  NethErlands.*  Francis  himself,  wiih 
the  sanje  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerlv  been  guihy, 
and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  re- 
mittances to  Lautrec  for  the  supporl  of  his  army.t 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  proeress  of  the  French,  discou- 
raging both  the  general  and  his  troops;  but  ttie  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
proved  a  fatal  blovi'toall  their  measures.  That  gallant  olficer,the  citizen 
of  a  re]>ublic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  (he  sea  service,  relaintid 
the  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  tc^ether  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  and  flattery  necessary  in  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  and  importance,  he  always 
offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  Fcencn  ministers,  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberties,  determioed  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference  ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Doria's  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  hi^  esteem  for  bis  character,  tbe  courtiers,  by  confinu- 
aily  representing  him  as  a  man  hai^hty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  himself,  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  mind  wiih 
suspicion  and  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  afiionts,  and 
indignities  put  upon  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ; 
his  advice,  even  in  navalaffairs,  was  often  slighted  r  —  -" — "'  "■-'  —-•'" 


e  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all 
wnicQ  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill.  humour.  But  an  injury  oiTered  to 
h's  country  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.    The  French 


n  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  si_ .  _ 
!  an  hes  of  trade  carried  on  at  Glenoa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to    ende   that  town,  which  had  been  so  long  tbe  object  of  jealousy  and 


ammafed  with  a  jiatriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  bis  country, 
remonstrated  gainst  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  Ine 
me  e  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  a^avated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbeaieuxj  whom  he  ap 
pointed  admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  tbe  execu- 
tion of  which  could  have  been  secured  onl^  by  the  most  profound  secrecy 
was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  mtelli^ence  of  it, 
and  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safefy,  Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
often  allured  him  by  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  tbe  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  Imperial  court  wim  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
negotiation  was  not  long ;  Charles,  fully  sensible  of  tbe  importance  of 
such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  required.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission,  together  vrifh  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoisting  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples, 
not  to  blocK  up  the  harbour  of  thai  unhappy  city,  as  be  bad  formerly  en- 
gaged, but  to  bring  them  protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  estremi^f  ;  and  tbe  French 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
in  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  snowed  himself  by  his  prudent 
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conduct  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his  good  fortQne  and  the  death  of 
his  generals  had  twite  acquired  him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who,  re- 
membering the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  command, 
Eerred  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  by  continual  aJarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weakened  Ihem,* 
As  an  addition  to  all  these  misforlunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  counti^ 
during  the  sultiy  months,  began  lo  break  oul  among  the  French  troo;ps. 
The  prisonera  communicatea  to  them  the  pesfilence  which  the  Imperial 
array  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raeed  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  inTection.  Of  the  whole 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  haidly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty ;}  and  being  now  besieged  in  thewfum, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  stniagling  Jong  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his 
body,  died  [Ai%ust  15j,  lameiiting  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  infidelity  of  his  allies,  to  which  so  many  brave  menhad  fallen  victims.! 
By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  marquis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altt^ether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust.  He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aveisa ;  which  town  facii^  invested  by  the  prince  of  Orai^e, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  oi  consenting,  that  He  himself  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  bis  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
colours,  give  up  their  baggage,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers' 
of  France.  By  (his  ignomimous  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  superiority  in 
Itdy.§ 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was 
Doria's  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor,  A  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  this  honourable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  the  French  garrison,  teing  neither  regularly 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number;  Dorias 
emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  heii^  weary  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of  which  they  bad  alternately 
felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearily  this  promisiia;  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  ttie 
coast  of  Genoa ;  on  his  approach  the  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  ^tes  of  Genoa  in  the  night- 
time ;  Trivuici,  Ihe  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  [September  laj.  Want  of  provisiooa  quickly 
obliged  Trivuici  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious 
m_onuiDent  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereign  ot 
his  country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The 
fame  of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  sitach- 
ment  of  bis  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  counliymen,  to^'etber  with  the 
support  of  the  emperor,  alfconspired  to  facilitate  nis  attainmg  the  supreme 
authority,  and  invited  him  lo  lay  hold  of  it.    But  with  a  magnanimity  of 
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wbich  ihere  are  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandizing 
himself  to  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  his  countrj', 
(he  highest  objecl  af  which  ambition  can  aim.  Having  assembled  Ihe 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his  palace,  he  assured  Ihem, 
tlia(  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  once  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was 
to  bim  a  fulf  reward  for  all  hia  scrrices;  that,  more  delighted  wilh  the 
name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power 
aboTe  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  of  settling  what 
form  of  government  they  would  now  choose  to  be  estaWished  among  them. 
The  people  listened  to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve 
■^esons  were  elecled  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

'he  influence  of  Doria's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
countirmen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  Ihe  state  seemed 
to  be  fojgotten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviring , 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  uaiversal  applause.  Doria 
lived  to  a  great  age,  beloved,  respected,  andhonoured  by  his  countfymen; 
and  adhen'i^  uniformly  to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogating 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  beii^  to  his  generosity. 
The  authorih'  which  be  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactorj",  than  that  denved  &ora  sovereignly;  a  dominion  founded  in 
love  and  in  gratitude ;  and  upheld  b^  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  his  power.  His  memory  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese, 
and  he  is  distjngijished  in  their  public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appeflalions,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTCfeER  OF  ITS 
LIBERTY.* 

1529.]  Francis,  in  order  forecover  the  reputation  of  bis  arms,  discredited 
by  so  many  losses,  made  new  eflbrts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St.  Pol,  a  rash  and  inex^rienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antomo  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  Imperial  generals. 
He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk, 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  bfirm  himself 
that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march 
he  surorised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orat^e  had 
ruined  that  which  besieged  Nayles.t 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an 
impatient  desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged,  and  almost  exhausted,  by 
so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining 
Ibe  release  of  his  sons  by  concessions,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  bad  lost  in  the  war.  The 
emperor,  notwithstandiig  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  having  over- 
run Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  East.  The  reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confederacv  which 
Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ihe  empire.  The  Spa- 
niards murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  emperor's  operations 
far  exceeded  what  his  revehues  could  support ;  bis  success  hitherto  had 
been  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities  of  bis 
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generals,  Dor  could  he  fliitter  himself  that  they,  with  (roo)K  destifiife  of 
every  thing  necessajy,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  renew  their  atlaclcs.  Ad  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  ^  dissemble  their  real  seniimenta.  The  emperor,  that  his 
inability  to  cany  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  en  high 
ierms  jn  the  tone  of  a  cqnqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  nis 
present  allies  before  be  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to 
make  a  thousand  protcslafions  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately 
negotiated  with  tlte  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might 
prevent  him  by  Irealir^  for  themselves  with  the  emperor,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourahle  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  tailing  to  adjust  all  differences  wiih  his  rival. 

In  tbis  situation  of  affairs,  tvhen  all  the  contending  powers  wished  ior 
peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the  sfe^s  necessary  for  attain- 
ing: it)  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
allEurope  [May].  Thesse  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess-dowager  of 
Savoy,  ttie  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  inleri'iew  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  Icgether  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroi^hly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos- 
sessed with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great  pro- 
gress towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  con- 
federates waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  determination 
of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  negoliatois.* 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace, 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  get  the  start  of  bis  allies,  by 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  Tor  himself  [June  20],  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  tranquillity  in  the  one  countiy,  before  he  attempted  to  com- 
pose the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  be  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
nity,' seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  beii^  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  ofiered  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  ofiences  by  new  merit 
granted  Clement,  notwithslandii^  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  the  head  of 
that  fami^;  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the 
fate  of  Sloraa,  and  the  "possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  mese 
ample  concessimis,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples 
witliout  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty;  absolved  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  assaulting  and  plunderiM;  Kome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
out their  dominions.! 

Tne  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambray, 
and  broi^ht  Margaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement  [Aug.  51 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded, 
the  latter  beinff  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief 
articles  were.  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving  however,  in  full  force,  his  rights  and 
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pretensior.s  to  that  diitchy;  That  Francis  should  pay  two  millions  of 
Browns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
eliould  restore  such  towns  as  he  stiil  Jield  in  the  Milanese  ;  That  he  should 
lesjen  bis  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois :  That 
he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  every 
other  place  beyond  (he  ATps;  That  he  should  immediately  consummate 
the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's  sister  Eleanora,* 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  unpatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sons, 
sacrificed  evew  thins:  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or 
which  had  inauced  him,  by  continuing  hostilities  during;  nine  successive 
campaigns,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  leigtli  hardly  known  in  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  standing;  armies,  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
lases,  became  universal.  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  teiritoiies  in  the  Netherlands 
from  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  after  having  baffled  his  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescrited  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  two  monarchs  carried  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution, 
pursued  them  with  petaeverance,  and  observii^  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  imppoved  to  advantage. 
Francis,  more  enlerprising  than  steady,  underlooK  great  designs  with 
warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness  ;  and  diverted  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several  occasions  the 
most  promisii^  opperlunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  empl<^ed.  Among  the 
Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience  ;  discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies; 
a  proTtdent  sagacily  in  conducting'  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  (be 
talents  which  form  great  conimanders  and  ensure  victojy,  were  conspicu- 
ous. Amor^  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  veiy 
revere  of  them  abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Laulrec,  who  was  always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Peacara,  Leyva,  Guasto,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charles  had  to  set  ki  opposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
injustice  of  his  counsellors ;  and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  Fiance 
during  the  prepress  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  resent- 
ment of  these  mree  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  ail  Europe,  by  abandoning  his 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  aojust- 
ii^  their  interests,  or  afraid  tbat  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  have 
been  purchased  b;^  faithei  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up 
in  a  body;  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  tt^etber  with  such  of  the  Nea- 
politan barons  as  had  jomed  his  aimy,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor 
They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  pei'fidious  action,  of  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
hearirg  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches  which  he  justly  merited 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  cveiy  person 
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who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the  rights  of  some  of  his  Flerftish  subjects,  wL« 
had  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  were  secured;  one  article  was 
inserted,  obl^Jng  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memory  of  the  consta- 
ble Bourbon ;  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for  those 
French  eentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile,*  This 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking  light  by  a  com 
parison  with  that  of  Francis,  gained  Charles  as  mnch  esteem  as  the  sue 
cess  of  bis  arms  bad  acquired  him  giory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  otEngtand  with  the  same  neglect  as  his 
other  allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  hia  neeotiation  at 
Cambray,  and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no 
choice,  but  to  ar^rove  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  them, 
Henry  had  been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined 
.a  prompting  the  king  to  uige  his  suit.  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  consideraliona,  he  entertained  manj'  scruples 
concerning  the  legitimacy  of  bis  marr'ag  w'tl  1 '  b  tl  '  widow  ;  his 
affections  had  long  been  estranged  t    m  th    q  h    w  s  older  than 

himself^  and  had  Tost  all  the  charm  b    h    p    se  sed      the  earlier 

part  of  her  life ;   he  was  passionately  d  f  ha  m^^  male  issue  : 

Wolsey  artfully  fortified  bis  scropl  d  g  d  h   Ti  pes,  that  he 

might  widen  the  breach  between   h  1  th      mp  Catharine's 

nephew,  and,  what  was  more  for  hi    p    h  p  f      p      t  on  than  all 

these  united,  the  kbg  had  conceiv  d  1  1 1  f  th  1  brated  Ann 
Eoleyn,  a  young  lai^  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishments, 
whom,  as  lie  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  determined 
to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to 
grant  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  produced. 
When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
entirely  on  the  kir^  of  England,  and  his  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the 
warmest  inclination  to  gratify  hina.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free,  than 
he  discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of 
his  aunt  with  zeal  inflamed  bv  resentment,  alarmed  the  ^ope  on  the  one 
hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  and 
allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  family,  which 
he  atlierwards  accomplished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  foigot  all  his  obligations  to  Heniy,  but  ventured  to  endanger  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and  run  the  risk  of  alienating 
that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  After  amu- 
sing Henry  during  two  years  with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the 
court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defea!  anv  cause  ; 
after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  nis  ambiguous  and  deceitful  policTj 
the  intricacies  of  which  the  Ei^lish  bistoiiahs,  to  whom  it  properly 
beloi^,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel ;  he,  at  lastj 
recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  bad  appointed  to  judge  in 
tlie  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaming  a  divorce,  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  the  pope  himself. 
As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperoi,  who  had  pur- 
chased bis  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  have  been  men- 
licKied,  Henry  de^aired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventii^  him  from  relinquishing  bis  scheme  ot  a  divorce, 
which  be  determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate ;  and 
the  continuance  of  Francis's  friendship  being  necessary  to  counlerbalanc* 
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The  emperor's  power,  he,  in  oider  (o  secure  that,  not  only  offered  no 
remonstrances  against  the  tolal  neglect  of  their  allies,  in  the  Irealy  of 
Cambray,  but  made  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotherly 
contribution  towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  for  his  sons.* 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  knded  in 
Itah'  witb  a  numerous  tram  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  [Aug.  12].  He  left  the  government  of  S]>ain,  during  his 
absence,  to  the  empress  Isabella.  By  hia  long  residence  in  that  country, 
he  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  tie  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  could,  perfectly  accommodate  tne  maxims  of  his  goTemment  to 
their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popiJar 
manners,  as  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  strikjng  instance 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked for  Italy:  he  was  to  make  his  public  enliy  into  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona ;  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  wnether  tbey 
should  receive  him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charles  instaDtly 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Jatlerj  declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  liat 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  Imperial  crcwn.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ex- 
pression of  his  regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  all 
tl     k'ngdoms  of  Spain,  With  equal  satisfaction.! 

Th  mperor  appeared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  con- 
q  Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes  and  stales  of  thai  country 

tl  d  d  his  court,  waifii^  to  receive  his  decision^  with  regard  to  their 
f  t  At  Genoa,  where  be  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclama- 
f  ns  d  to  the  protector  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with 
m  y  m  ks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
p  vil  g  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview 
w  tl  Ih  pope  [Nov.  5].  He  affected  to  unite  in  his  public  enlrjr  into 
tl  t  ty  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
b  e  an  obedient  soa  of  the  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twenty 

h  ana  eteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled  down 
t    k      the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 

rie  The  Italians,  after  sufeting  so  much  from  the  ferocity  and 
tl  ness  of  his  armies,  and  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  form 
n  th  magination  a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
t  th  t  f  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
ifHicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
of  a  graceful  appearance,  afiable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
r^Iar  manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.J 
They  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  (he  concerns  of  the 
princes  and  states  which  bow  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyona  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraordinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  very  different  course.  The  progress  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who,  after  overrunning  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into 
Austria  [Sept.  13],  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  tis  whole  force 
to  oppose  that  torrent  ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Germans,  tiie  prudent 
conduct  of  Ferdinand,  ti^ether  with  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  [(Jet.  16], 
soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that 'enterprise  with  di^race  and  loss, 

'HeAHtMeni.deBeHay,  p.  10!.  t  SmiiIov.  ii.  p.  50.  Ferret,  ix.  116.  JSanrl-v  nisi 
lei!  Bmp.  Oarl,  V,  1!,  50.  S3,  i,e. 
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the  religiousdisordera  still  growmginGerm3ny,retidercd  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  highly  necessaiy  Iheie.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giving  theif 
consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
lona, the  emperoE  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  preparing:  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms;  the  preparationsforhif  journey  had  involved 
bim  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
mulliplicily  of  his  aflairs,  tc^etber  ivilh  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  foregi^  present  and  certain  advantsees,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  but  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  fromall  these 
considerations,  Cndiiw  it  necessaiy  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  part  with  a  good  grace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
not  only  gave  him  a  fiJl  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  of  the  dutchy,  together  witn  his  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter  In  marriage.  He  aRowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  teep  possession 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
affinal  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurped  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories.  In  return  for  so  many  concessions, 
he  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powera  with  whom  he 
treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  hisjourney  towards  Gennany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  dignity.! 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were 
published  at  Bolc^na  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  llie  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeai  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  (felermined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  Imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended 

'-—  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 

.  ..  'hen  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor, 
ftom  his  desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolisbii^  their  ancient  form  oT  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  family  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange, 
he  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  titles 
lescended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
iount  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  rendered  so  illus&ious.J 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bolt^na,  and  the  ceremony  of  bis 
toionation  as  king  of  Lombaroy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  23 
and  24],  which  fne  pope  performed  witn  Ike  accustomed  formalities, 
flothing  detained  Charles  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany,  His  presence  became  eveiy  day  more  necessaiy  in  tliat 
country,  and  was  sohcited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  1^ 
tlie  favourers  of  the  new  doctrines.     During  that  long  interval  of  trao- 
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quillity,  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  contests  between  him  and 
the  poge,  and  his  attention  to  (he  war  with  France,  affdrded  (hem,  the  latlef 
had  gamed  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
opinions,  had  not  only  established  in  Iheir  territories  that  form  of  worship 
which  he  approTed,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  tlie  Romish 
church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  Germanic  hody  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouri:^  states,  partly  by  the  secret  prtgress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  in  (hose  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  em- 
barrass the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceivirg  now,  thai  the  religious 
divisions  in  Germany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
[mperial  authority.  The  weakness  of  former  emperors  had  suffered  the 
great  vassals  of  the  empire  to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon 
Uieir  power  and  pren^ative,  that  durirg  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  often  required  the  eserlion  of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  tk>ra  Germany,  and  found  that  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost  the  only  advantages  which  he 
had  gained  bv  swaying  (he  Imperial  sceptre.  He  became  fully  sensible, 
that  if  he  did  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well  as  possess  the  name, 
of  bead  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignify  would  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  nis  ambitious  schemes.  NofhinS;,  he  saw,  was  more 
essentia!  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  sup]ires3  opinions  which  niight  form 
new  tKHids  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  lies  slrOrger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  (o  employ  zeal  for  the  established  religion,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  liis  civil  authority. 
Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  pope,  than,  ]iy  the  emperor  s  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  IS,  16S91,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  religion.  The  decree  of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  vhichwas  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  givei  great  offence  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  address,  however,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decision  niore  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  liy  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
high  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
oribem  successful.  Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  foi-ms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  they  had  embraced,  as  b;y  aversion  to  Uiaf  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spint  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remiss  upon  success, 
continued  (he  attack  with  as  much  vigour  as  he  had  begun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equalled  him  m  zeal,  and  some  suroassed  him  in 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct  the  controversy 
in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  lai^,  some  even  of  the  j)rinces 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
(hem  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in 
any  of  the  arts  with  which  these  theological  encounters  were  managed 
It  was  obvious  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  any  violent  decision  o 
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the  diet  must  have  immediatelv  precipifafed  matters  Into  confusion,  and 
have  kindled  in  Germany  the  flames  of  a  reli^oua  war.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  archduke,  and  the  other  comtoissioners  ajipointed  by  the  emperor, 
demanded  of  the  diiat,  was,  to  enjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  whicn  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  (he  year 
one  thousandfive  hundred  and  twen§-four,  to  persevere  in  the  observation 
of  it,  and  fo  prohibit  the  other  slates  from  attempting  any  farther  innova- 
tion in  religion,  particularly  ikim  abolishing  the  mass,  before  Ihe  meeting 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  tliaf  effect  was 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.* 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbuigh,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  oC  Lunenbuigh,  tlie  prince  of  Anhalf,  fc^ether  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities,!  entered  a  solemn  protest 
J^ainst  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  that  account 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  PROTE8TANTS4  an  appeUa- 
tion  which  has  since  become  better  known,  and  more  honourablej  by  its 
being  applied  indiscriminately  to  ail  the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whidi  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  proiestants  sent 
ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  empeior,  from 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Charles  was  at 
that  time  in  close  union  with  the  |)ope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  invio- 
lably to  his  interest.  During  their  long  residence  af  Bolc^na,  Ihej  held 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpatii^  the 
heresies  whidi  had  sprui^  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror,  even 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel, 
employed  every  argument  fo  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consentiia^  fothat 
measure.  He  represented  general  councils  as  factious,  ungovernable,  pre- 
sumptuous, formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  ia  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Experience,  he 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
lenity,  instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprbing  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required;  Leo's  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  tc^ether  with  ine  decree  of  (he  diet  at  Worms, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  if  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  bis  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  the  reve- 
rence dtie  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  vei^^  different  from  the  pope's,  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil 
was,  thoi^ht  of  reconciliiK;  the  proteatants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con 
sidered  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of^success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  fo  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith .§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germany, 
navinff  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  fo  be  held  af  Augsburg 
[March  22, 1530].  In  his  journey  towards  the  city,  he  had  many  oppor 
Amities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  tc  tiie 
points  in  controversy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  iiri- 
tated  and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  fending  fa  seventy  or 
rigour  ought  to  he  allempted,  until  all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual, 
tie  made   his  public  enfiy  info  Augsbuig  with  extraordinary  pomp 

•  Sleld,  HIaL  IIT.  t  The  Tciutleeu  cUies  wera  Slinsburg,  Kureniberg,  T7Iid,  L-onslsncf, 
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[June  15],  and  found  there  such  a  fiill  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  dLef, 
as  was  Buifable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs  wijich  were  to  come 
under  their  consideration,  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
long;  absence,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His 
presence  seems  to  haye  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  ol 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend  the  empeior 
by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now  appeared 
so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  protestant  princes 
forbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  durii^theii 
residence  at  Augsburgh.  For  the  same  reason  theyemployedMelancthon, 
tbe  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confessionof  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  regard  for  truth 
would  permit.  Melanctbon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contro- 
ersy  to  envenom  his  st^le,  eyeii  in  writings  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and 
address.  The  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con 
fission  ofAitgshirg,  iromthe  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pub 
(icly  in  the  diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it; 
they  brotght  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and 
Melancthon,  seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren",  but  though  Melanctbon 
then  softened  some  aiticles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and 

Eut  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all;  though  the  emperor  himself 
boured  with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties ;  so  many 
malts  of  distinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers 
placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  seemed  utterly  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  bow 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  obl^e  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time  zeal  for 
rel^ion  took,  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a  degree  which  can 
flcarcely  be  conceived  by  those  that  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions 
exdted  by  the  first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recovery  otliberty, 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  sucls 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominantmoliveamongprinces.  The  elector  of  Sasony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
separaleiyby  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain, 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition-t  Every 
scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  provir^  abortive, 
nothing  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  tate  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Campeggio,  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealii^  with  such  obstinate  heretics,  la 
compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
'Nov.  19],  condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
forbidding  any  person  to  protector  tolerate  such  as  taught  them;  enjoining 
a  strict  ooservance  of  the  established  rites j  and  prohibiting  any  further 
mnovation  under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  required  to 
assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu- 
tion; and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as 
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judges,  or  of  appearing;  as  parties  in  ihe  Imperial  chamber,  the  suprema 
court  o!  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  all  wnicb  was  subjoined  a  promise, 
that  aiv  application  should  he  made  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a 

feneral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  tenninate  all  controversies 
y  its  sovereign  decisions.* 
The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  me 
most  violent  persecutions,  alarmed  the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  church,  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melanclhon ;  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the 
meeliMjof  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  parly  by 
severaltreatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  ordis- 
maved  at  the  prospect  of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon, 
ana  ilia  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.f 
His  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  among  the 
popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  which  Charles  himself  had  acceded,  J  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  on  Iheir  guard ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  tlie 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concerning  the  cwiduct  proper  for 
themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  a^ressora§  [Dec.  22],  by  which  they  formed 
ihe  protestant  states  of  the  *mpire  into  one  regular  body,  and  beginning 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kiiffi;a 
of  France  and  England,  alia  'o  implore  them  to  patroiiise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  afiair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  foi 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  eu" 
larged  in  proportron  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  bj  procuring  hia 
brother  Ferdinand  to  ne  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  esecution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms 
had  been  every  where  victorious ;  be  had  given  law  to  all  Europe  at  the 
late  peace  ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him  ;  and  the  electors,  dazzled  with  flie  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awed by  the  greatness  of  his  jiower,  durst  scarcely  disjiule  the  will  of  a 
prince,  whose  solicitations  carried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Nor  djd  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  affairs  of 
hia  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  bim  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany ; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  Ae  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbouihood  of  the  Turiis,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  ther  desolating  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  required  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence 
capable  oi^  composiig  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  dM:ree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowle^e  of  its  constitution  and  manneis ;  having  been  present 
almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  reme- 
dies were  moat  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
them  ;  as  his  owndominions  lav  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  against  tne  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted 
by  interest  no  less  than  Tie  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Experience 
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taueht  them,  that  nottii^  had  contribuled  more  to  the  undisturbed  prepress 
of  their  opiuions,  than  the  interregnum  after  Maximilian's  death,  the  long 
absence  of  Cbarles,  and  the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  government  wbJcn 
these  occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  'which  their  cause  had 
derived  irom  this  relasation  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  render 
it  more  vigorous,  by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They 
perceived  clearly  the  estent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  ren- 
dering the  Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course 
estabush  iri  tbe  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  to  which  elective  princes 
could  not  have  aspired  with  equal  facility.  They  determined  therefore  to 
oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse 
their  countrymen,  bj  their  example  and  eshortalions,  to  withstand  this 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Sasony,  accordingly,  not 
only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  college,  which  the  ereipeKir 
summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne  [Januaiy  5,  1631],  but  instructed  bis  eldest 
son  to  appear  there,  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  empire.    But  the  other  electors,  wiiom  Charles  bad  been  ai  great 

Sains  to  gain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Fer 
inand  king  of  the  Romans,  who  a  few  days  after  was  crowned  at  Ais-la- 
Chapelle.* 

When  the  protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  Ibeir  religious  piincipies,  they  thought  it  ne" 
cessaiy,  not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to 
despatch  their  ambassadora  info  France  and  Finland  [Feb.  29],  Francis 
bad  obaerred,  with  all  the  jea]ousy  of  a  rival,  tbe  reputation  which  tbe 
emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seemii^  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in 
settling  the  affaiis  of  Italy ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  ivhich  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuatiig  and  extending  his  authority 
in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a  kii^  of  the  Romans,  Nothii^,  however, 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  to  precipitate  his  kiigdom  into  a  new 
war  when  exhausted  by  extraordinary  efforts,  and  discouraged  by  ill  success, 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provocation  had  been  given  by  me  emperor,  and  bardly  a  pretext 
for  a  rupture  had  been  afforded  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  himself  had  so  lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  great  joy,  powerful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  tbe 
empire;  be  listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  (be 
profestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to  countenance  their  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord 
wiich  might  be  atterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  Ger- 
many, who,  visitii^  the  courts  of  the  maleconlenf  princes,  and  heighteniiE 
their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them  and 
his  master,t  which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and  productive  of  no 
immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charles's  ambitious  projects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger- 
many, where,  for  die  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
wjltiiig  to  undertake  their  defence  against  tne  eucroachmenls  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance 
to  whom  the  pope  bad  loi^  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce. 
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was  no  less  disposed  than  Prancia  fo  strengthen  a  league  wliicii  might  be 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favoarite  project  of  the 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labjiinth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  he 
was,  at  Ihe  same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in 
England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  afeirs.  This  obliged  him  to 
rest  satisfied  wtlh  giving  general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circuraslances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  he  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already 
proceeded  with  imprudent  pi'ecipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  proteatants,  who  were  considerable  as 
welJ  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zed,  had  acquired  additional  weight  and 
importance  by  their  joining  Jn  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps 
taken  at  Augabuig  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being 
secure  of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at 
defiance.  At  flie  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
friendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  fo  be  relied  on; 
and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  bis  aims  had 
sustained  in  the  former  campa^n,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  witii 
more  numerous  forces.  On  aU  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speec^ 
accommcSdation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessaiy,  not  onfy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  his  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordir^Iy,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  fbeirjealousyof  me  emperor,  and  of  each  oihei,  after  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties, arising  from  the  inflexible  nature  of  religious  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished  in  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at  Nu- 
rembeig  [July  23],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Rafisbon  [Aug,  3j 
In  this  treaty  if  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  in 
Cfermany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which 
within  SiX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  person 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  fo  all 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  against  profeslants,  and  the 
sentences  already  passed  fo  their  detriment  shaD  be  declared  void.  On 
their  part,  ttie  profeslants  engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  aJ!  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of^the  Turks.!  Thus,  by  their  firmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  urged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  their  desteri^  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
situatioBj  the  protestanls  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none 
by  them  ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestanls  of  Germain',  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  henceform  to  be  consideredas 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.J 

'532,]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having 
entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brought  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Rafisbon  to  a  period:  the  contingent  both  of 
troops  and  money,  which  eacii  prince  was  lo  furnish  towards  the  defence  of 
Ihe  empire,  having  been  already  settled.  The  protestanls,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  lo  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiy 
zeal,  and  brought  into  thefieldforces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota 
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Imposed  on  them ;  the  catholics  imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
■nd  best  appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  m  Germany,  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  abodyof  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
the  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavalry  from  the  Low-Coun- 
tries ;  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria, 
and  hia  other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  prodigious  awann  of  irregulais. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  took 
the  command  in  person;  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
dftcisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But  each 
oi  tbenn  dreading  Ihe  other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
(heir  operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign),  for  which 
such  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memorable 
event  fSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  back  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  and  every  prince  a 
general,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already  carried  on 
such  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  vicforfes,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leader 
as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited 
very  considerable  i)rai3e. 

About  the  b^inning  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
ratner  gained  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
his  predecessors  to  die  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  thev 
had  held  at  the  head  of  the  profestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  boM- 
ness  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  secfmd  time  at  Bologna,  with  the 
same  external  demonstrations  of  I'espect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  netween  them  during  their  late  negoti- 
ations there.  Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed- 
ings at  Augsbuig_;  his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  cmivocation 
oia  councu,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  the  severe  decree 
cgainst  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  pin- 
t«tants  at  Uatisbon,  and  the  more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council, 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him  still  farther,  Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  meetu^  of  a  council  would  he  at- 
tended with  salutary  effects,  and  partly  from  his  desire  to  please  the  Ger- 
mans, havii^  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  uiging  the  same  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
greatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
Sidecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recouise 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  Under  the  piausible  pretext  of  its  beii^  previously 
necessary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  flie  council  3 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedings ;  the  right  of  me  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vole  ;  and  the  authorityof  their  decisions;  he  despatched  a 
nuncio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  oi 
Saxony  as  head  of  the  protestants.  With  re^rd  to  each  of  these  articles, 
inextricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  profestants  demanded  a 
council  to  be  held  in  Germany ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in 
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Italy  :  they  contended  that  all  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined  by 
the  words  of  holy  scripture  alone  ;  he  considered  not  only  (he  decrees  of 
the  church,  but  the  opmjona  of  fathers  and  doctois,  as  of  equal  autborify; 
Ihey  required  a  free  council,  in  which  Ihe  divines,  commissioned  by  different 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at  tnodelling  the  council  in 
such  3  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Ahove 
all,  the  pioteatants  thoi^ht  it  unreasonable  that  the?  should  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  Knew  on  what  principles 
these  decrees  weie  to  be  founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pn>- 
nounceii  and  what  forms  of  proceeding  they  would  observe.  The  pope 
maintained  it  lo  be  altc^ether  unnecessair  to  call  a  council,  if  those  who 
demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  tneir  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its 
decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  (o  such  a  length,  as  efiectually 
answered  Clement's  purpose  of  pultii^  off  the  meeting  ofa  council,  witbout 
drawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a  measure  which  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  churcn,* 

T(^ether  with  this  n^oliafion  about  calling  a  council,  Ihe  emperor 
carried  on  another,  which  he  bad  slil!  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peace 
established  in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  that 
country  with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  nut  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
which,  presented  itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.  It  became  neces- 
saiy  on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  op- 
pose him.  As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  loi^  war,  could  not  supply  the 
sums  requisite  for  keepii^  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  his  allies,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
dominions,  at  (heir  expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  slates  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  ^amst  all  invaders ;  that,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  chaige ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo.  Sor 
was  (he  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  iieason  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  indiaced  the  emperor  to  make  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which 
bad  so-  long  filled  all  (he  powers  in  that  country  with  terror,  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke.  A  lemie  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded [Feb.  24, 1S33]  ;  all  the  Italian  slates,  the  Venetians  excepted,  ac- 
ceded lo  it ;  Ihe  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish 
towards  mamtaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  which  gave  so  much  umbrae  lo  his  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable  any  loiter  to  support.  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  noard  Dona's  galleys, 
aud  arrived  at  Barcelona  [April  22].t 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securiiffi  the  peace  of  Germany, 
and  maintaining  ^t  system  which  he  had  establi^ed  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  every  da^  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon 
disturbed  by  the  intr%ues  or  arms  of  the  French  king.  His  appiehensioni 
were  well  founded,  as  nothing  hut  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs  could 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  as  lha(  of  Cambray :  be,  al  the  veiy  time  of  ratifying  iU 
bad  formed  a  reaolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compelled 
bini,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  (hough  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
against  several  articles  in  the  trealy,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 
invalid.  One  of  the  crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratiCcation  of  the 
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ireaij-  was  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.*  Francis  seems  to  iiave 
thoug-ht  that,  by  employing  an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  king-,  destructive  of 
public  faith,  anQ  of  ffle  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  he  was  released  from  any  oblleation  to  perform  the 
most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  engagements.  From 
the  moment  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Camhray,  he  wi3ied  and  watciied 
for  an  opportunity  of  violatii^  it  with  safety.  He  endeavoured  for  lliat 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He  put  the  military  force 
of  bis  oira  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artllilly  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 

But  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement:  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  disgust  and  aSienalion  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontiff,  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  nf 
Ferrara  had  greatly  irritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of 
that  proceedit^,  and  flattered  Cfement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in 
him  a  more  impartial  and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
with'  which  Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
pope,  Francis  artfully  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  German  princes,  his  allies,  from  msislir^  so  obstinately  on  that 
point.f  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
contributing  to  aggrandize  his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 
by  the  same  irresistible  bait,  proposing  a  marriage  between  bis  second  son 
fleniy  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catharine,  the  daiM-hler  of  the  pope's  cousin 
Laurence  di  Medici.  On  (he  iirst  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor 
couid  nofpersuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  by  an  alb'ance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  efface  (be  impression  which  such  a  dazzliie  offer 
might  have  made,  by  promisii^  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
agreed  on  between  his  own  niece  the  kii^  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  espedienl  had  no  effect.  Clement 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and  dignity 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Italy,  by  way  of  portion;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  countiy,  and  con- 
sented to  a  personal  interview  with  (hat  monarch.^ 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting,  in  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  tonim;  nor  could  he 
bear,  after  be  nad  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
ries, that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mait  of  distinction  on  his  rivjj, 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Fi;ancis  in  the  French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealou!^^  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  demon- 
strations of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  marriage,  wnich 
the  ambition  and  ahilitiesof  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated.    But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  heen  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope  and 
Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  fattier  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid  eiving  any 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor,  that  no  treaty  was  concliidea  between 
them;*  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renounced  all  claims 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.t 

But  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  v^as  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  and 
forming  Ihis  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character,  that 
he  suffered  the  latter  to  direct  all  his  proceedinp  with  regard  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Heniy's  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  pope  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  snd  concluded  nothii^.  Aftei 
bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  longer  than  couM  have  been 
expected  from  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  tha 
patience  of  Heniy  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  be  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cianmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  sentence  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  who  had  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  declared  illegitimate;  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknowledged  as 
queen  of  England,  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not  only  to  neglect 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  be  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  kii^- 
doms  revolt  from  the  holy  see,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  Er^Iand 
might  imitate  their  example,  and  partly  from  bis  solicitude  to  prevent  that 
fata)  blovir,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  king's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  still  retain  him  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church  [March  23].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
see,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirming  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  if,  wiihm  a  lime 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraeed  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Hemykept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  ftie  court  of  Rome  ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indignation ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishii^ 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  another,  the  king  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  whidi  the 

Sopes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
ominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  loiter  supported  by  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment.  Henry  himself, 
withthecaprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued  lo  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protesfanfs  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the  Catho- 
lics tor  acknowIei%ine;  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  bebg  once  perroifled 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise  point 
prescribed  by  biro.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
Borne  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  stil!  re- 
mained,J  that,  in  the  followii^  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
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A  filiort  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  unhappy 
consequecces  of  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Henry, 
he  fell  into  a  laieuiahing  distemper,  which  graduaUy  wasting  his  constitu- 
tion, put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  [Sept.  25],  the  most  unfortunate,  both 
during  its  continuance,  and  by  its  eflects,  that  the  church  had  known  foT 
many  ages.  The  veiy  day  oil  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
[Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne  Alexander  Fatnese,  dean  of  the 
Hacred  colleee,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  HI.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  aiiet 
an  interval  of  inore  than  a  hundred  years,  io  see  the  crown  of  Sf.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more  capable  of  judg- 
ine^,  fomjed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  a  station 
of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both  talents 
and  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death 
of  Clement ;  for  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  lo  be  doubled  but  that  he 
would  have  seconded  the  operationsof  the  f'rench  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
might  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  Bui  upon  the 
election  of  Paul  III.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformly  lo  the  Imperial 
interest,  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time, 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very- 
singular  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany,  Amoi^  many  beneticial  and 
salutary  effects  of  which  the  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  aa  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  stroiig  passions,  its  ope- 
rations acquire  such  force,  that  Ihey  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
Vi^ant.  Ui»on  any  great  revolution  in  religion,  such  irregularities  abound 
most,  at  that  particular  period,  when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  obligation  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushin_g  forward  with  the  boldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
system  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  ail  restraint,  and  runs  mlo  wild 
notions,  which  ofien  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct,.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of  the  new  converts  having  re- 
nounced their  ancient  .systems  of  religious  faith,  and  being  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached  the 
most  estravaganf  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion increased,  and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner, 
soon  after  Luthec's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ignorance  of  some  of  his 
disciples  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  leas  absurd  than  pernicious,  which 


being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  wheo  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations, 
";ained  too  easy  credit  and  authority  araoi^  them.  To  these  causes  must 
Be  imputed  the  exlravE^nces  of  Munjer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
nimdred  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opinions 
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made  among  the  peasants  ;  but  though  the  insurrection  excited  by  thai 
fanatic  was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  Jurked  in  dfflerenl 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propa^te  his  opinions. 

Id  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany,  which  had  already  been  iso  cruelly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motions 
with  such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessaiy  to  retire 
info  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  info  exile,  and 
their  errors  were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  teadenoy  of  their. opinions  was  more  unknown, 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  they  got  admittance  into  several  towns, 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  leniaTkable  of 
Uieir  rehgjoiis  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  Ihey 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of 
undersf  andmg,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkRng  Ihem  with  water, 
but  by  dippiis  them  in  it :  (or  this  reason  they  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  rebapfising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  fo  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notion  concerning  baptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  lo  guide  them,  the  oiBce  of  magistracj'  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  hut  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equal, 
should  DQ  entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  posses- 
sions info  one  common  stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  with  I'egard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  they  might 
marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted  to  Che 
patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldi less,  were  not  long  without  producin*  the  violent  effects  natural  to 
ihem.  Two  Anabaptist  propbeis,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem, 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beukela,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  possessed 
with  the  r^e  of  makii^  proselytes,  fixed  fheir  residence  at  Munster,  an 
Imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
bishop,hutgovemed  by  its  ownsenate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing,  they  soon  gajned  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Rothman,  who  hM  first  preached  the  prolesfant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.^  Embofdeaed  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  Ihey  openly 
taught  their  opinions  :  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  several 
attempts,  though  without  success,  to  become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  get  their  tenets  established  bf  public  authority.  Af  last,  having  secretly 
called  in  their  associates  from  the  neighbouni^  country,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  aisenal  and  senate  house  in  the  night  time,  and 
runrang  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  bowlings, 
cried  out  alternately, "  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  and  "Depart  ye  uiKodly." 
The  senatois,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  citi- 
zens, w*.jether  papists  or  prolestanfs,  terrified  at  their  fbreals  and  outcries, 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  frantic  multi- 
tude, consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  [February.]  Nothing  now  remainiire; 
(ooveiawe  or  control  Ihem,  (bey  set  about  modelling  the  government  acconi- 
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ing  U  their  own  wild  ideas:  and  though  at  first  Ihey  Showed  so  much 
reverence  for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own 
sect,  and  to  appoint  CnipperdoliiK  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  more  fhaii  foim  ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Mat- 
thias, who,  iti  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with 
encouiagii^  the  multitude  to  pill^e  the  churches,  and  deface  their  oma- 
msnts ;  ue  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  bihle,  as  useless 
or  impious  j  he  ordered  the  eslales  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated^  and 
soid  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countiy ;  he  commanded  every  man 
to  bring  forth  his  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  effects,  and  to  lay 
(hem  at  his  feet ;  the  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  ia  a 
public  treasuiy,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  o 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  being  thus  brought  to  perfect 
equality,  he  commanded  sll  of  them  to  eat  at  tanles  prepared  in  public, 
and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  seized  up  each  day. 
Having  linished  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  lor 
the  defence  of  the  city;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collecled  large 
magazines  of  eveiy  kind ;  be  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications, 
obhgit^  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearii^  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stabililv  of  discipline  to  tlie  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He 
sent  emissaries  to  tne  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  them  to 
assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  wilh  the  name  of  Mount  Sion, 
that  from  thence  they  might  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  eveiy 
thing  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci- 
ples by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  loeveiy 
hardship  :  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
ready  lo  undertake  or  to  suffer  ary  thiig  in  maintenance  of  theii  opiniona, 


nile  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having 
uieu  a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  Lis  appiuaciit 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  tlie  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quai> 
ter  of  his  camp,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
next  day  brandishing  a  speai,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon, 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  thia 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  couragej 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  amoiK  his  disciples:  but  Boccola,  by  the  same  gifts  and  pre- 
tensions which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  soon  revived  their  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  Uie 
same  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprisii^  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  canying  on  a  defensive  war ;  and  without  attempting  to  annoy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  be  wailed  for  the  si;ccours  he  expected  from  th« 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  pron^ised  1^ 
their  prophets.  Bui  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  aftef  the  death 
erf  his  predecessor,  havit^,  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  ibr  some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and, 
marching  fhrougih  the  streets,  proclaimed  wilh  a  loud  voice,  *'  That  Ihe 
kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  shotdd 
be  brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to 
lidlii  this,  he  eommacded  the  churches,  as  the  most  lofty  butldiiiRS  in  the 
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city,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  be  degraded  the  senaiois  chosen  bj 
Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipperdoling  of  the  consulship,  the  highest  office 
in  the  common  wealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous,  that  of  common  hacgman,  to  which  strange  tranaition  the  other 
agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  hut  with  the  utmost  joy  ;  and  such 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccoid's  administration,  that  he  was  called 
almost  every  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function. 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  afiairs  ;  retaining  to  himself 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  weie  not  supreme, 
a  prophet  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Boccold  should  he 
Iriiig  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John  kneelii^  down, 
accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  341,  which  he  solemnly  protested  bad 
b.ien  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  a? 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  assumed  al* 
Ihs  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad 
ii  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  his 
of-i  bandj  a  naked  sword  on  the  otiier.  A  great  body  of  guards  accom 
p;iiued  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  lie  coined  money  stamped 
with  bis  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household  anc' 
kingdom,  amoi^  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city. 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discover 
passions,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret. 
As  the  esceases  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  every  aee  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the 
former,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concernii^  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  ot  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas- 
sions indamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself 
set  them  an  example  of  using  what  be  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  ividow  of  Matthias,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or 
the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  numb     of  his  unt  1 

they  amounted  to  fourteen,  thoi^h  the  widow  of  M  t  b  w  a  th  nly 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qpeen,  or  who  shared  th  h  n  th  splen- 
dour and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  h  [rophet  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentiou  d  n  I  oil  1 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  sal  fied  \i  th  a  n  le 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  m  P  r«oiis 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  i  n  n  g  n  up  to 
maturity,  whom  they  instantly  compelled  to  marry.  Together  wilh 
polygamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced, 
andoecame  a  new  source  of  corruption.  Every  escess  was  commiftefl 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  by  a  monstrous  and 

*  Prophets  eE  coQclonatomm  Butoritate  Juxla  et  e^femplo,  lomurbeadrapieQdaBpulchonjDHB 
quatiLue  rsmlnas  dJEcuiauoi  eel-    Net  intra  paucos  4jea,  m  jama  hoDilnum  [utba  faro  nlla  reperta 
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aimosi  mere    dIe  conjunction,  voluptuousness  was  engraved  on  religion, 
and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the  ausleiitiea  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile  tlie  German  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usuipation  of  royal  honours  j 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followera,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the 
ChristiaQ  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  ite  progress,  aud  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  slrei^lh 
of  ailment,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  stalea 
" "  ■      ■      ■     »  frenz  '  -  -       .         .  .      .. 


—  .^  ,0  put  a  slop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  pernicious  to  society,  than 

fatal  to  religion.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisum  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ;  hut  the  princes  of  the 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  bishop  of  Munsler,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  sufficien' 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade  [1535J. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  were  put  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  mote  closely  than  formerly ; 
but  found  the  fortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guai'ded,  (hat  he 
durst  not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Monster;  the^  had  during 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortifications,  and 
performir^  raintary  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of 
Bieir  king  to  provide  for  tteir  subsistence,  and  his  friEa!  as  well  as  regular 
economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  b&an  to  leel  the  apptoaoi  of 
fjraine  {May].  Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was  ready  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  piospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  ascendant  which 
Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sai^uine  as  ever,  and  they  heark- 
ened wifii  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  their  pro- 
phets, who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  beinp;  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished 
with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  disfi'usting  the  power  ol 
God.  Oneof  the  king's  wives,  haviiguttered  certain  words  which  implied 
some  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  tends  ;  and  so  far  were  the 
rest  from  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  him  in 
dancim;  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the  bleediig  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time  [June  1],  the  besieged  endured  me  utmost  rigour  of  famine  ; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hanlships,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the 
bishop.  At  last,  a  deserter,  whom  tbey  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kep* 
Watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  night. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointecT for 
the  service  ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceived,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  orthe  army.  The  Anabaptists,  though  surprised, 
defended  themselves  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  heightened  by  des- 
pair ;  hut  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrouDd^d  on  eveiy  hand, 
most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners  f  June  24], 
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Among  the  last  were  the  ting  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  cariied  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  (he  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  a!i  their  insults.  His  spirit,  however, 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  hy  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition  ;  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distit^uishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  thi^,  he  was  hrought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  iii^eriie  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  been  able  lo  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  mincfe 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  aangerous  lo  society,  was 
OQJy  twenty-sis  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
end,  Theu'  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Counfries,  the 
party  still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  veiy 
singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  saimiinary  at  its  first  origin, 
hath  become  aitt^ether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding  it-unlawful  to  wage 
war,  or  jo  accept  of  civil  offices,  they  devote  tbems^ves  entirely  (o  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  indusliy  and  charitr  endeavour  to 
make  reparaiion  to  human  society  for  the  violence  commiLed  hy  the 
founders.T  A  small  number  of  this  sect,  which  is  settled  n  Engl  nd 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any  dan  is 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  att  t  n  Id 
not  so  entirely  engross  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  not  to  allow  le  u  f 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  kmg  nd  h  a 
federates  at  Smalkaide,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  great  effects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and 
oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  in 
his  cmiduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inesperience  than  of  a  lyran^ 
nical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
lan(%rave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  bis  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his 
interest,  and  used  ma^  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance. 
But  'he  king  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  bad  made  with  so  much  ease.    The  land- 

f'ave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kitK  of  France,  his  new  ally, 
rancis,  eager  lo  embrace  any  opi>ortonity  of  distressing  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting  fiom  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footinsr 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  irora  its  ofaer  dominions, 
encour^ed  the  lan(%rave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
laree  sum  of  money.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops ;  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked,  defeated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  body  of  Austiians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  pro* 
testant  rehgion  was  established  in  his  dominions.J 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the  'proteslant  poweis  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  ne  recognised  his  title  to  the  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  landgrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^, 
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nsTing  convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  ruplure  with  a  leag:ue,  so  formidible  as 
that  of  SmalkaJde,  was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  eirtered 
liltewise  iato  a  negotiation  ivith  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
union,  and  bj  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  ^rotestant  reiigion  and 
others  of  advanl^e  to  the  elector  himself,  be  prerailed  on  him,  leather 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  tiue  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  pfevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should  hereafter 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  elec- 
loi'S ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  protestants,  and  the  dose  union 
Info  which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  be  had  de- 
parted irom  a  resolution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  callii^ 
of  a  general  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  ail 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  forreforming  either  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  byliis  obsti- 
nacy with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flatteri^  him- 
self, however,  that  such  difficulties  would  arise  conceinii:^  the  time  and 
place  of  meetii^,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  and  the  ordei 
of  Iheir  proceedings,  as  would  effectually  defeat  the  intention  of  those 
who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  imputa- 
tion for  reiijsii^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  despatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  m  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  aud  that  he  had  fised 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  pope  had  foreseen,  immediately  presented  themselves  in  a  great 
number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great 
in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  England  not  only 
concurred  with  Francis  in  uigii^  that  objection,  out  refused,  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  m  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  Sroalkalde  [Dec. 
12],  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germai^, 
and  pleading  the  emperor's  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon 
to  that  effect,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diveisity 
of  sentiments  and  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened, 
as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to  assume  fbe  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  the  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspectu^  his  designs,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for 
ten  years  tiie  league  of  Smallcalde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  morp 
Ibrraidable  by  the  accession  of  several  new  members. t 

During  these  transactions  m  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  anciently 

''eieJd.ITa.    CaipsD!nliim.(oi]].iT.p.3.119. 

t  This  lesgiia  was  conclDded  December,  one  ibonaand  five  tnindred  and  ihlnj-the,  but  nnt  ei- 
lenied  w  signed  In  fbim  lill  Sepiemtet  in  Oie  fWlowing  year.  The  princes  who  acceded  lo  it  were, 
jDliii  elector  of  Saionf ,  Biaeu  dnke  of  Btunsnlcb,  PMip  iaudgmie  ot  Hesse,  Utric  duke  of  Wui- 

Gebhnitiaud"]Sbf(!,  eounKof^Bfleld,vniliamcoi;iiiofNa!EVu.  Tlie  clMes'lltasbujg,  Kurem- 
ElialiBcli,  HamlHirg,  Mlniien!'      "    '  '  '  '  ' 
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formed  the  kingdoms  of  Maunitania  aad  Massylia,  together  with  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  Jinown  by  the  genera!  name  of  Barbary, 
had  undergone  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
province  of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  aiTierwards  by  the  Van- 
dals, tbej  erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  beiigoverlumedbyBeJisarius, 
the  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  cniperora,  and  continued  to  be  so 
nntil  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  serenth  century,  by  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its 
immense  distance,  howerer,  from,  the  seat  of  government,  encouraged  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  Moors,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throwoff  the  yoke,  and  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  £lted  for  making  conquests  thai)  for  preservii^  them, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acis  of  rebellion  which  the^  could  not  prevent ; 
and  Barbary  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  tinMoms 
w  m'  d  race,  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moois, 
e  th  n  f  s  of  Africa,  or  who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zealous 
prol  rs  f  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  agamst  Christianity 
w  Ih      b  g  tied  hatred  proportional  to  iheir  ignorance  and  barbarous 

A  tl  ese  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  and  treacherous,  Ihau  the 

t  1  bjtanta  of  the  same  country  described  by  tlie  Roman  historians, 
f  q  t  h'tions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  look  place. 
Th  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  bar- 

fa  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  beginning 

f  th  nth  century,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render- 

g  th  t  tes  of  Barbaiy  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hath  made  their 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  Thb  revolution  was  brought.about  by 
persons  bom  in  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  iltus' 
trioos  part,  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Les- 
bos, prompted  by  a  restless  and  enferjprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  or  pirates.  They  soon  dislii^uished 
themselves  by  (heir  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of  a  small 
brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  success, 
that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarossa, 
(kim  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  wao  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. T(Kether  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Barbary,  and  enriching  the  in 
habitants  fay  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  tney  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  these  harbours,  lyir^  so  near  the  greatest  commei'- 
cial  states  at.  that  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  bromers  wish  for  an 
eatabiishmenl  in  that  country.     An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 

?uickly  presented  itself,  which  they  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved, 
lutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  haviiK  attempted  several  limes,  without  success, 
io  take  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
valwir  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
flSIfi],  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algiers,  wheie  he 
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WQ9  received  as  flieii  deliverer.  Such  a  force  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  town ;  and  as  he  perceived  f hat  the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of 
anj  bad  inlentions,  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops  of  op- 

Eoaing  hia  disciplined  velerans,  he  secretly  murdereu  the  monarch  whom  he 
ad  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Algiers  in  his  stead.  Tha 
authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern:  by 
liberality  without  hounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  ami  by 
cruelty  no  less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  be  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring king  of  Tremecen,  and  havina;  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added 
his  dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  infest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armamenlsof 
a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  [1518],  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barba- 
rossa's  troops  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Tremecen,  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in 
atlemptii^  tomake  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with  ai"  '"  '" 
valour,  worthy  his  former  fame  and  esploits. 

His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  13    , ... 

sumed  the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars  among;  the  Euro[)ean 

E)weis,  he  regulated  with  admirable  prudence  the  intenor  police  of  hia 
ngdom,  earned  on  hia  naval  operations  with  great  v^ur,  and  extended 
his  conquest  on  llie  continent  of  Africa.  But  perceivii^  that  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
being  afi^aid  that  his  continual  depreciations  would,  one  day,  draw  u^n 
him  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  be  put  his  dominions  under  ftie  protection 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers 
sufficient  for  his  security  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies. 
At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  naval  affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  ^eatesl 
sea-officer  of  that  £^e.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  tc 
Constantinople,  and  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  aits 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  his  vizier.  To  themne  communicated  a  scheme 
which  he  bad  formed  of  making  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourish- 
ing kingdom,  at  that  time,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  this  being  approved 
of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  demanded  for  cariying  it  into 
execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 
divisions  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  difeent  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hacsen,  one  of 
the  yourgest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who 
owed  this  preference, not  to  hisown  merit, but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 
modier  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doating  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mah 
med  his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destination  with 
respect  fo  the  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  pre- 
vails wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  r%ht  of  succession  is  not 
precisely  fixed,  he  put  to  death  aE  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 
power.  Alraschid,  one  of  the  eldest,mas3o  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage; 
and  finding  a  retreat  among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempts, 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne,  which  o( 
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right  belonged  to  him.  But  Ihese  proving:  unsuccessful,  and  the  Ai  idf, 
.from  their  natural  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merc^iesa 
brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  Ihe  onlyplaceof  refuge  reroainii^,  and  imploired 
the  protection  of  Barbsrossa,  who,  discerning  at  once  all  the  advani  iges 
which  might  be  gained  by  supporting  hia  tide,  received  him  wilh  ("/ery 
jKMsible  demonstration  of  frienaship  and  respect.  Beii^  readj',  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  ne  easily  persuaded  Alraschid,  Tffeose 
eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertair!  any 
thii^,  to  accompany  hira  thither,  promising  him  effectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  a»  moat 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  al  Con- 
stantinople, than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  promises  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquerirg  Tunis,  and  annesii^  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  prince,  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  tbe  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  deckm  in 
his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidious 
proposal,  estreniely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 


unworthy  of  a  great  prince.    A  powerful  15eet  and  numerous  army  v 
soon  assembled;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  AJraschid  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  terror 
through  every  part  of  that  countiy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and  landing 
his  men,  gave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fortof  Goletta, 
which  commands  the  hay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  Iq"  the  treachery  of  its  commander ;  and  Ihe  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  wear^  of  Muley-Hascen's  government,  took  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obliged  Ihe  former  to  fly  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  gates  were 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  ol 
his  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  marching;  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunis  began  to 
suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions  oei:^  soon  converted 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms,  with  the  utmost  futy,  and  surrounded  the 
citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  hia  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediately  turned 
gainst  tbem  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discbarge,  dis- 
persed the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  adinow- 


e  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroy, 
nia  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pos- 
session, in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  strengthened  Ihe  citadel 
which  commands  the  town :  and  fortifyii^  the  Goletta  m  a  regular  manner, 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  tne  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  bis  great 
arsenal  for  militaiy  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Beii^  now  possessed' of  such 
esteosive  territories,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  gainst  the  Christian 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  con-mifted  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subjects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  te  espect  from  him,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At 
the  same  time  Muley-fiascen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding  none  ol 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recoverii^ 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  f  April  21, 153S),  as  the  only  person  wfio 
oould  assert  his  rights  m  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper.    The 
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tmperor,  equally  desirous  of  deliverii^  hia  dominions  from  Ihe  dangerous 
neijftibourhood  of  Baibarosaa ;  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfor- 
tunate prince ;  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed  in  that  age  to  ereiy 
expedition  against  the  Hahomefcins,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley- 
Hascen,  and  began  to  prefiare  for  invading  Tunis.  Haviiig  made  tnal 
of  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaten  in  Hui^ary,  he  was  now 
become  so  fond  of  the  inilitaiy  character,  that  he  determined  to  command 
on  this  occasiOT  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard 
his  §loiy,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  pofts  of  the  Low-Countiy  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had  diatingjuished  Ihemselvea  by  so  many 
victories  over  the  French  ;  the  emperor  himself  embarked  at  Barcelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  from  Porti^al,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  thb 
empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Dona  conducted  bis  own  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  (he  most  skilful 
officers  ;  the  pope  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  bis  power  towards  such  a 
pious  enterprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
Infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  board  it.  The  port  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  llect ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels, 
having  on  board  alDove  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  C^liari, 
and  after  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  imnfense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He  called  in  all  hia  corsairs  imm 
their  different  stations ;  he  drew  from  Akiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  al!  the  African  princes,  Moora  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
bjr  ambition  and  revei^e,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 
prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in- 
flamed those  ignorant  and  bkoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  fhey  took 
arras  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  tc^tiier  with  a  great 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis;  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
presents  among  &em  from  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which 
tad  brought  them  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  li^ht 
troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantry  which 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  confidence  was  in  the  streiKlh  of 
the  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armed  and 
disciplined  afler  the  European  fashion.  Sis  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  oi 
all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  wliich  the  emperor  immediately  in- 
rested.  As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully suMied  not  only  with  tlie  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  luxunes  of 
life,  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  sucii  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  witli  admiration  of  Ihe 
emperor's  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  consideriiE 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  danger,  Three  separate  attacks 
were  concerted,  and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  navii^  one  r,! 
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these  committed  to  each  of  them,  pushed  them  forwara  with  the  eagei 
courage  which  national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resolution  and 
skill  becoming  the  confidence  which  tis  master  had  put  in  him  ;  the  gar- 
rison performed  (he  hard  service  on  which  the^  were  ordered  with  great 
fortitude.  But  tboi^h  he  interrupted  the  besiegers  by  frequent  saJliea, 
thoug^h  (he  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  wilh  thew  ccintiiiual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  those  parte  of  the  fortifications  which  il  could  approach, 
with  no  less  fuiy  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all  sides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [July  25] .  Sinan,  with  the  remains  of 
his  garrison,  relired  afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  cify.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goietta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Barbarossa's  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seTen  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  tbreehundred  cannon,  mostly  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age, 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  Uie 
greatness  of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goietta, 
through  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen  who  attended  him, 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  dominions." 


Barbarossa,  though  he  fell  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  1. 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis, 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to 
advance  wilh  his  army,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,*  towards 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  principal  officers,  and 
representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  follow,  if, ten 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  should 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  proposed  as  a  neces- 
sary precaution  for  the  public  seciirity,  to  massacre  tnem  without  mercy 
before  he  began  his  march.  Thejy  all  approved  warmly  of  his  intention 
to  fight ;  but  mured  aa  fhey  were,  in  their  piratical  depredations,  to  sceneit 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  concerning  the 
slavesj  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis;  and 
(hough  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over 
bumii^  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  (he  intolerable  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  em- 
boldened by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  long 
stand  the  shock  of  regular  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  ad- 
niirabie  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  genera!,  that  he 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  every  thing  in  the  utmost  confusion;  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants flying  with  their  families  and  effects ;  others  ready  to  set  open  theif 
gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparbg  to  retreat ;  and  ttie 
c  tad  1  wh  ch  in  such  circumstances  might  have  afforded  him  some  refuge, 

1  dy  n  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  men, 
endered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity 
wh  h  Ba  1  arossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
t  on    the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepeis,  by  whose  assistance 
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mocking  off  their  tetters,  and  bursting  open  Inefr  p.'isons,  tiiey  oveipowered 
(he  Turtish  garrison,  and  fumed  the  artillery  of  ihe  fort'against  tlieir  former 


..  .._ ,  disappointed  and  enr^ed,  exclaiming  sometimes 

against  the  false  compassion  of  iiis  oiEcers,  and  sometimes  condemning  his 
own  imprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancir^  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary 
In  an  enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  Enow  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  But  at  last,  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acouainled  him 
with  the  success  of  their  noble  efibiC  for  the  recovery  of  tneic  liberty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  tbe  town,  in  order  to  present 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military 
violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  conceiving  the  proper  measures  for 
this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearii^  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which,  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orders,  info 
the  town,  and  began  to  Kill  and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All 
the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guilty  woen  their  passions  are  heightened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whjch  difference  in  manners  and  religion  inspire, 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  sunounded  with  car- 
nage, ahhoixed  by  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  fte  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  oi 
his  victory;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  afforded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  (he  town; 
and  failing  upon  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as'  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king,  of  re-establisbii^  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
necessary  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsaiis,  for  the  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gain  ^ese  ends,  he  concluded  a  treatj;  with  Muiey-Hascen  on  the  following 
conditions ,-  that  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  homage  to  the  emjieror  as  his  liege  lord;  that  aU  the 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  hu 
set  at  liberty  without  ransom;  that  no  subject  of  the  emperor's  should  for 
the  future  be  detained  iti  servitude;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade,  tceether  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe- 
ror's subjects;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  thai 
all  the  other  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
into  his  hands ;  that  Muley-Hasceu  should  pay  annually  twelve  thousand 
crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he 
should  enter  into  no  aUiance>with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemiesyaod  should 
present  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  sis 
Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks.*  Haviii^  thus  settled  the  affairs  of 
Africa ;  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs ;  secured  a  safe  retreat  foi 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that 
loast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations;  Cha;lei 
embarked  again  for  Europe  [Aug.  17],  the  tempestuous  weather,  and  sick- 
ness among  nis  troops,  not  permitting  him  to  pursue  Barbarossa.f 

•  Dii  Mont  Corps  Diploin 
Enedltloo.    Tunelads,  a] 
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By  this  expediliijii,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age,  rather  by  the  apparent  generosity  of  (he  undertaking,  the  mag- 
liificence  with  which  it  waa  conducted,  and  the  success  which  crowned  it, 
than  hy  tbe  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  Ihe  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  taan  at  any  other  period  of  his  leign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage,  either  hy  his  aims, 
or  by  hia  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  wnom  he  clothed  and 
furnished  with  the  means  of  returning  lo  tiieir  respective  countries,  spread 
over  all  Europe  the  fame  of  Iheir  benefactor's  munificence,  extolling  his 
power  and  abilities  with  the  esa^eration  flowing  from  gratitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monaichs  in  Europe  made 
an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  nothing  but 
their  private  and  particular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevaljon  of 
sentiment  which  became  the  first  prince  in  Cbrislendom,  appeared  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  and  attentive  to  the  public 
spcurily  and  welfare. 
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.  .  _■  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  1.  among  bis  contem- 
poraries, bis  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  lo  that  of 
bis  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  me  oppoitunily  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor's 
having  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom, 
to  revive  his  prelensioiB  in  Italy,  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  new  wai^ 
The  treaty  of  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  tlie  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  up,  but  did  not 
extinguish  Ihe  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recoverii^  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  which  lie  had  lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in 
different  courts  against  Ihe  emperpr,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten 
the  jealousy  whicn  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and 
to  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear:  among  others,  he 
applied  lo  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thougn  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  pos- 
session of  Ihe  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  bard  conditions,  a3 
rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tribulaiy  dependant 
upon  the  emjJeror.  The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperor  g  niece 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection,  which  became 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that 
he  listened  with  et^emess  to  the  hrst  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  yote.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Itfara- 
viglla,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  "historians,  a  Milanese 
Eentleman  readrng  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  nego- 
tiation witti  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  ol 
visiting  hia  relations,  butwitb  secret  credentials  from  Francis  aa  bis  envoy. 
[n  this  character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
care  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting,  or  having 
recei  red  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  ton& 
that  (he  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  Ihe  world 
imiTiedialely  a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offending  Ihe 
"luijeror.  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which 
the  function  wherein  he  wasemployed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed  him 
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into  a  quarrel,  in  whicli  he  happened  to  kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the 
duke's  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  he  beheaded  [Dec.  1533],  Francis,  no  less 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  among  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignify  of  his 
crown,  threatened  SfoTza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  authorof  that  unexampled 
outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  lo  all  the 
princ«a  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injuij,  which  it  would  have  heen  indecentand  pusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  b^inning  a  wav,  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarre!.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purposf, 
were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honoui 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gain  Clement-  the  death  of  that  pontiff  bad  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  ftom  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  lo  the  Imperial  interest, 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  commiMi  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occu- 
pied with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  foronce,  ei^aging  in  the 
iffairs  of  the  continent,  and  refused  lo  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  example,  in  throwing  off  the  papa)  supremacy.  These  disappoint- 
ments led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  Tbat  he  might  the  more 
easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  lo 
their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  relig;ious  tenets.  He  affected  a 
wonderful  moderation  with  regard  to  the  pomts  in  dispute;  lie  permitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  his  sentiments  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  articies,  in  terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by 
the  protestants  :*  he  even  ccmdescended  to  invite  Meiancthon,  whose  gentle 
manners  and  pacific  spirit  distii^uished  him'  among  the  reformers,  to  visit 
Paris,  that  hy  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  bo  unhappily  divided  the  church.f 
These  concessions  must  he  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy,  than  the 
result  of  conviction ;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  rehgion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
gayety  of  EVancis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  liim 
little  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice,  by  a  step 
very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  piejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  religious  aentimenlsof  hisown 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  lor  him  lo  take.  His  close  union  widi  tlis 
kina;-  of  Ei^land,  an  excommunicated  heretic ;  his  frequent  negotiations 
witB  the  German  protestants ;  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  audi- 
ence to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  escilea  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  lo  religion.  To  have  attacked 
the  emperor,  who,  on  aH  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  considered  as 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by 
some  extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  doc- 
trines of  ihe  church.    The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
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imbibed  the  proteslant  opinioa?,  furnished  him  with  such  an  occasion  aa  ha 
desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  ga'es  of  the  Louvre,  and  other  puhlic 
places,  papers  containing;  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  of 
the  popish  church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
discovered  and  seized.  The  king,  in  order  to  avert  the  ju(%ineats  which 
It  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  inig;ht  draw  down  upon  the  nation, 
appointed  a  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  (hrongh 
(he  city  in  great  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  hefore  it,  bearing  a 
torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  supported  tlie  canopy  over  it ; 
the  nobles  marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous 
assembly,  the  king,  accusfomed  to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  woSd  cut  it  off  with  the  other,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.     As  a  dreadful 

Kroof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were  publicly  burnt 
sfore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking 
barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  vriih  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  tone  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Glermany 
those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  oivn  domi- 
nions ;  so  that  al!  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vinficating  his  master,  or 
apologisit^  for  his  conduct,  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed 
violence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  pri^^ress,  was  now  bound  by  the  a^ement  at  Ratis- 
bon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  iiro- 
teslants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  and  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to 
allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  be  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
3i  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  loo  recent  to  he  forgotten,  and  did  not  ei>- 
courage  others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  g^eneiosity.  Upon  all 
these  accounts,  the  proteslant  princes  refused  to  assist  the  Freiich  king  in 
any  hostile  attempt  gainst  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  most 
zealous  amoi^  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles^ 
would  not  permit  Melancthmi  to  vbit  the  court  of'^ France,  although  that 
reformer,  flattered  peihaps  by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  pro- 
teslant cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  the  joumey.t 

But  thoigb  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
of  Charles,  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 
scribe it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  aimy  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.  As  his  sole  pretest  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might 
chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  vengeance 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  du^cfion.  Charles 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  (he  line  from 
which  he  descended,  bad  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  tlie 
empress.  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husband ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  allured  by 
the  munificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambition,  she  formed 
a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inccaisiatent 
with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
nions had  hitherto  induced  him  to  observe  in  all  the  quarrels  between  fte 
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contending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  (o 
which  he  might  be  exposed,  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him  the  territories  of  a  prince,  devoted  so  obsequiously  to  the 
emperor,  tbat  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  he  educated  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
had  represented  this  dai^r  in  a  strong  hght  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  MarseilleSj  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  (he  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  havii^  advised  him  to  beg^in  bis  operations  against 
the  Milanese,  by  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  Francis, 
highly  irritated  at  the  duke  on  niany  accounts,  particularly  for  havii^  sup- 
plied the  constable  Bourbon  with  tbe  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the 
body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia, 
was  not  unwillii^  to  let  him  bow  feel  both  now  deeply  he  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.    Nor  aid  he  want  several 

5retests  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  tbe  violence  he  intended, 
'he  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  costiguous  to  eacb  other,  and 
intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, subsisted  between  tbe  two  sovereigns  concerning  the  limits  of  (heir 
respective  properly ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  Ha  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  hadlaige  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  share  in 
their  father's  succession.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  tnat  the  duke, 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  m^ht  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  afl  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  tbe  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
fo  be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France, 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  bis 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  desired  ; 
so  that  Francis,  as  tbe  only  method  now  \e&  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  be  determined  to  tafee,  was  obliged  fo  insist  forfull  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  eifber  the  crown  of  France  or  bis  mother  Louise 
could  demand  of  the  bouse  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
the  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countriiesof  Bresae  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  overran  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the  towns  in  tbe  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  fewwhicb  attempted 
to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be  de- 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  be  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  bis  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  tbe  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nion of  its  own  bishops,  and  the  remote  sovere^nty  of  tbe  dukes  of  Savoy 
tbe  form  of'ils  infernal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and 
often  clashing  jurisdictions,  two'  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  conjposed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  tbe  name  of  Eignotz,  or  confederates 
in  defence  of  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episco- 
pal ot  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  Mammeliikea,  or  slaves.    At 
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Sei^th  [1532],  the  protestaiit  opinions  beginning  to  spread  among  fhe 
citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  Tvith  that  hold  enlerprisi:^  spirit 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  hy  them  in  their 
tirat  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bisnop  were  from  interest,  from 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
Kition,  all  fhe  new  conrerta  Joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  Ejgnotz ; 
and  zeal  for  religion,  mineling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strei^fh  to 
that  generous  passion.  The  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
wiftim  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  termina- 
ting mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  (hey  daily  became 
moi^e  powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  forgetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
bad  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  escommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva 
as  guilty  of  a  double  crime;  of  impiety,  inapostatising  from  the  established 
religion:  and  of  sacrilege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  by  open  force 
[1534],  The  cilizens,  despisii^  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures, 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  ;  and  partly  by  their 
valour,  partly  by  the  powerfiji  assistance  which  they  received,  from  the 
canton  of  Berne,  t<ffiether  with  some  smal!  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  tney  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  bavmg  repulsed  him,  or  with  remaininff  always  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  bow  took  advantage  of  the  duke's  mability 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  Fiance,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
Douriiood  of  Geneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  renaering  the  public  libertf  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  fieme  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Vaud,to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton 
of  Fribuigh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  tlie  spoils  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  being 
still  retained  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwilh- 
standina;  raaiiy  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its.  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration, 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  bad 
no  other  resource  but  (he  emperor's  protection,  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  b^  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immedjate  assistance.  Cbai'les,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  esigency  of  his  affeirs  cafled  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
African  espedjtion,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished  ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  fhe 
emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  his  estraordinaiy  efforts  against 
the  Infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasioned,  according  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  Been 
fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  actioa 
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By  Ibis  unexpected  erect,  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
cord, were  totally  changed.  Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in 
order  to  chaatfee  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  nis  crown 
was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis^ 
rights  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  bim  in  full  force.  As  the  recovery  of  Iha 
Miianese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed 
his  claim  to  it;  and  if  he  bad  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordeiii^  the 
powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  momeiil 
towards  Milan,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis,  vi^ho  became  less  enlerprisii^  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
b^  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
nghls  by  negotiation,  not  by  arms ;  atid  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
all  great  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itseli.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  in 
quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
die  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  esplain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  arguments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  ofhis  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his 
rival  was  silenily  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  now- 
ever,  was  very,  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  of  this  kind  j 
but  seeming  to  admit  (he  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  appeared  solicitous 
only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mighl  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overtm'n  Ihe  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  which 
the  Voliliciansof  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving.  By  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion^  he  involved  the 
af^ir  in  new  diiSculties,  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son :  as  ihe  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with.such  pro- 
found and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Fnuicis  nor  his  minis- 
ters seem  to  have  penetrated  hb  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entire!/  suspended,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  of  what  they  demanded. 

1536,]  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on 
his  return  liom  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  tiiemselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  hia 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  thera  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Geimans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had  deter 
mined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  havii^  discovered  the 
intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretests 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation, 
in  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  which  his  rival  far  surpassed  hira, 
tliat  instead  of  beginniie  bis  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
v^uF,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  befcre  the  Imperial  army  was  assembled, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
procure  (he  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.     His  offers  were,  indeed. 
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so  liberal  and  advantageoua,  Ihat  if  ever  Charles  had  intended  to  giant  hi& 
demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  wifh  decency.  He  dexterously 
eluded  (hem  hy  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  person,  he 
could  not  take  nia  final  resolution  ivith  regard  to  a  point  which  so  nearly 
concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  he  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  had  in  rlevF. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  raade  his  public 
entry  into  that  city  with  extraordinary  pomp  [April  6]  :  but  it  being  found 
necessaty  to  remove  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  order  to 
ividen  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  aJl  the 
historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to 
interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is 
certain,  had  by  this  time  banished  alTthoughts  of  peace  j  and  at  last  threw 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  Jong  covered  his  designs  from  the  court 
of  France,  hy  a  declaration  of  his  sentmienls  no  less  singular  than  explicit. 
The  French  ambassadors  Laving  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive reply  to  his  pro]>ositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  t(D  give  it  nest  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  full  consistory.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  ad- 
-'  -    '  -   himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  Sincerity  of 


e  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  Sincerity  o! 
his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  ereat  lei^th,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratoiy  ;  he  complained  that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  nitherto  been  defeated  by  the  resfless  and 
unjust  ambition  of  the  Freiich  kingj  that  even  during  bis  minority  he  had 
proofs  of  the  un&iendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  tlrat,  aflei" 
wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  belonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invadedhis  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had 
attacked  his  territones,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countrjes ;  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troops,  rendered 
irresistible  by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  <^ecked  iia  prceiess, 
ruined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pnrsue  by  deceit 
what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice  ;  that  he  had  violated  every  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  his  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  hapjiily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambiay,  he  concluded  and  observed 
it  with  equal  insincerity ;  that  soon  after  he  bad  formed-daigerous  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  ;  that  now  be  had  driven  the  duke  o/ 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories ;  that  after 
injuries  so  often  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
oi  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  stii! 
willing  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France, 
there  was  fittle  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  baud,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessary  for  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  IhinK  it  reasonable  or  safe 
to  give  a  rival  tneunconditionalpossessjonof  all  that  he  demanded.  "Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  he,  "  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  subjects;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  aims 
he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shu^,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  a  river  j  let  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  deposite  on  his 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  em- 
ployed to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of 
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Christendom.  But  if  he,  by  decliniiifj  this  methoclcif  terminating  our  dit- 
feronces,  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecutii^ 
it  to  auch  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  his  own  dominions.  Not  do  I  fear  that  it  will  he  on  me  this  misfortune 
shall  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
iustness  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  rfie  number  and  salour  of 
my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  en- 
sure it.  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  ting  of  France  is  destitute ;  anij 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victoiy  no  beltel 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy,"* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  witb  an  elevated  voice,  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
Pjench  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he 
spake  in  the  Spanish,  toncue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how 
they  should  answer  sucE  an  unexpected  invective  ;  when  one  of  them 
began  to  vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed'.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any 
[particular  detail,  satisfied  nimself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommenda- 
tion of  peace,  tt^lher  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours 
in  order  ki  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinaiy  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  no  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection, 
that  composed  and  regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  wb'ch  he  was 
at  ail  other  times  conspicuous,  'he  appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  oi 
ihe  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  power  and 
exploits  with  insolence;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  mdecency; 
and  challenging  him  to  combat  witn  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  iirst  monarch  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  seeming  inconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solymaii  to  retreat, 
and  having  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  be^n  to  consider 
his  aims  as  invindble.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  smce  his  return 
from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicii:^ ;  the 
orators  and  pOets  of^  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  theii  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  stil!  in 
store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  foi^t  his  usual  reserve  and  modera- 
tion, and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  h'is  behaviour ;  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he 
told  them  that  they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge 
to  Iheir  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventii^  bloodshed ;  he  endea- 
voured to  soften  several  expressions  in  his  discourse  ;  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  though  this  slight  apology  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  vroich  had  been  given,  Francis, 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  bad  still 
been  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  period  by  an  amicable  compo- 
siliofi.t  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the 
deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther  time 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
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At  last,  the  Imperial  army  assembled  on  llie  fronliers  of  the  Milaneae, 
lo  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  hoise,  while  that  oi 
FraDce  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  ol  a  body  of  SwisSf  whom  Charles 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  Ihey  m^ht  not  serce 
gainst  the  duke  of  Savoy,  their. ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
^ing  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  advanced.  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanded 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  esperience  justly  entitled  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  nis  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savov,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  esecutii^  it  with  su(£ 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  laige  sums  to  his  sister, 
the  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  to  his  brottler,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
form  two  separate  Dodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy, 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trustii^  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unex- 
pected attacks  on  such  different  quarters;  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  (he  historian,  lo 
raalie  a  lai^e  provision  of^  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  going  to  obtain. 

His  mmisters  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sai^uine 
hopes,  represented  (o  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  maga- 
zines, and  into  provinces  which  did  not  jyield  sulEcient  subsistence  Tor 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  lo  conader  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  Joved,  in 
repelling  the  enemies  of  their  country;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Fescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  bis  knees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circum- 
stances combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disr^ard  aJJ  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  loo  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widely 
from  his  own  ;  he  was  blinded  by  the  presumption  which  accompanies 
prosperih';  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
predicled  the  increase  of  hia  own  granaeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti- 
nately to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
-" e  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  the 


The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  lo  expect.  That  nobleman, 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the 
king's  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  change  of  such  importance, 
suddenly,  and  without  an^  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revolted  from 
his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as 
the  deed  itself  was  base.  Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
faith  in  divination  and  astrolc^y,  ne  believed  with  full  assurance,  that  the 
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tatal  period  o\  the  French  nation  was  at  hand  ;  that  on  its  ruins  tlie  empe- 
ror would  establish  a  uniyersa!  monarcliy  j  that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  piudence,  in  attaching  himself  to  hia  rising  fortune,  and 
could  incur  no  hlame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to 
destruction.*  Hia  treason  hecame  stiU  more  odious,  by  his  employii^ 
that  very  authority,  with  which  Francis  had  invested  hiui,  in  order  to  open 
the  kingdom  to  "his  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  or 
undertaken  by  the  officers  under  bis  command  for  the  defence  of  their 
conquests,he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self, as  commander  in  chief,  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he 
totally  neglected.  In  this  manner,lie  rendered  tovms  evenof  the  greatest 
consequence,  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Iraperialista  must 
have  reduced  Piedinont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossaiio,  had  not,  by  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  effijrt  of  course  ana  military  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffi 
cient  time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence 
against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeat  lie  the  invasion  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  andnis  prudence  in  choosirg  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve- 
rance in  executing  if,  deserve  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  con- 
trary to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  detennined  to  remain  altt^ther  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success ;  to  fortify 
his  camps  in  a  re^Iav  manner;  to  throw  garrisons  onl^  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  layii^  waste  the  coun- 
try before  them ;  and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom,  by  sacrificing  one  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
marechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderiblly 
fitted  by  natui«  for  such  a  trust,  haughty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
any  sdtieme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  stroiK  canip,  under  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non, at  the  corffluence  of  the  Eione  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plen- 
tifully supplied  his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  other  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
the  enemy  would  approach.  He  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  lo 
render  tiie  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  mfenor  to  that  of  the  enemy;  while 
the  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend ;  the  former,  in  order  lo  retain  the  command  of  the  sea ;  the 
latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of  Laieuedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  tivaops,  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely-  fhe  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  compelled  lo 
abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  might  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down.  Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away 
or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  turned,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
or  rendered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
BetUes,  and  from  fhe  sea  lo  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  nor  does  historr 
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afford  any  instance  among  civilized  nations,  in  whicli  this  cruel  espedieiit 
for  tlie  public  safety  was  emplored  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  lei^lh,  the  emperor  anived  with  the  van  of  his  aimy  on  the  frontiers 
of  Provence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that 
during  a  few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  hia  troops 
came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  fiiture  conquests  among  his  omcers  ;  and, 
as  a  new  incitement  to  seiTe  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises 
of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  The  face  of  desolation,  however, 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  country,  began  to 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced  bint  that  a  monarch,  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
tress an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
lo  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly^  depended  for 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contrary  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  whicli  naval  operations  are  subject,  from  approaching  the 
French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  afForaed  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scantj'  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothn^  was  to  be 
found  in  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  Tior  could  they  draw  any 
CMisiderable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed 
how  to  empli^,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for  though  he  was  now  in 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avjgnoi^  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries,  At  first  he  thought  of  atiackirg  their  camp,  and  cf  terminating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  blow ;  but  skiliuFofficers  who  were  ajipointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  he  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hopmg  that  the  French  would  qiiit 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adhering 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  Imperialists 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of  to(h  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort, 
the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  army 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French  light 
troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemed 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  from  his  own  troops  than  from  tJie  enemy:  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities 
which  be  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  lo  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravagii^  their  countiy  almost  without 
control ;  impatient  of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence :  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists,  Thejc 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  di^race  to  their  country.  His 
caution  they  imputed  to  timimty ;  his  cireumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  puisued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  first  among  the  soldiers  and  subalterns, 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  oflicers  of  high  rank  ;  and  as  many  of  them 
envied  Montmorency^s  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  aisaatisfied 
with  his  harsh  disgusting  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  gieat  in  his 
pamp,  which  was  nlled  with  general  murmurings,  and  almost  open  com- 
plaints against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  ot 
bis  own  troops  made  as  JitOe  impression  as  the  insults  of  (he  enemy, 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system  ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  army  to 
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Ws  masims,  no  less  coiitrair  lo  the  genius  of  the  nation,  than  lo  the  ideas 
of  war  among  undisciplined  tioops,  ne  assumed  an  unusual  alTabilily  jn  liis 
deportment,  and  often  explained,  wilb  great  condescension,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  Tvith  wliich  it  would  be  attended.  At  last,  Francis  joioed 
bis  army  at  Avignon,  which,  havii^  received  several  reioforcements,  he 
now  considered  as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put 
no  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  bis  troops  should  remain 
80  Jong  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness 
for  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutaiy 
caution,* 

Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  fbe  dan- 
ger which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  Tiie  emperor,  after 
spending  two  iiKloiious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justify  the  con- 
Bdeuce  with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troops  by  diseases  or  by  famine  j  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition 
to  stru^le  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com 
panions  tiad  perished.  Necessi^,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspecled 
his  intention,  a  body  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  counlrv, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  seizing  eveiy  favourable 
opporlunify  of  attackbg  them,  threw  them  often  into  confusion.  The 
road  by  which  they  fled,  for  Ihey  pursued  their  march  with  such  disoider 
and  precipitation  (hat  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  hag^age,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepidation  they 
had  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead  ; 
insomuch  tiiat  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by  comparii^  tlieir  miseries  to 
those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.f  If  Montmorency,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  ail  his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  from 
Utter  ruin.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  oDstinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  talten,  could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  required ;  and  he  still  continued  fo  repeat  his 
favourile  maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape 
than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for 
a  retreatii^  enemy. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guaslo  to  succeed 
Lejya  in  the  goyernment  of  that  dutcby,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  lo  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  foi 
one  conquest,  and  in  certain  espectatjon  of  another,  he  embarked  directly 
for  SpainJ  [November]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France 
Euch  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  degree,  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
Provence,  Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  sc 
many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  whid. 
they  bad  furnished  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  be  was  obliged  to  lay 
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uide  all  Ihouglita  of  his  intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Though  a 
powerful  army  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  Uiey 
found  but  feebly  guarded,  while  the  stvength  of  ihe  kii^dom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south  ;  ^et  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity, 
supplied  by  their  spirit  (he  defects  of  ihe  king's  preparations,  and  defended 
Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  as 
obliged  the  enemv  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance,* 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union 
and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  whicL 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  bis  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  em 
peror's  arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other,  durir^the  course  of  the  \<mg 
conteste  between  him  and  the  French  monarch.  One  circumstance  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  was  the  dealh  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  (he  people  on  account  of  hia 
resemblance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  (he  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustrious 
personages  to  extraordinary^  causes,  but  by  the  kii^  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beii^ 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chaiged  the  Imperifd 
generals,  Gonzaga  and  Ley  va,  with  havii^  instigated  him  to  the  commission 
of  that  crime  ;  he  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  esforted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sup 
posed  capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  less 
r^aided.t  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  perpetrate  such  a  crimej  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life 
himself,  and  had  two  sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  Uie 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  em- 
peror's general  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
resembiii^  this  in  atrocty,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  Ihe 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  arguish  of  torture.j 
According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the  dauphin's  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  havii^  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  after  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  coiijectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  that  il 
iiad  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan. 
tages  resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvtous  as  well  as 
great ;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  darii^  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  In  view. 

1537,]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  veiy  uncommon,  but  so  in- 
capable of  producing  any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  it  were  not  a  sinking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and  which  often 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the 
dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  hj  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  flie  advocate-general  appeared ;  and  after  accusing  Charles  of 
Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty 

*  Mom.  do  Bellay.  318,  So;,       |  IbiJ,  Sgf).       ;  Sandov.  Hisl.  del  Eraoer.  il.  931.       5  Veny 
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31  ^^^mbray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  homage  due  1o  Ihe  crown 
of  I'ragce  for  the  countries  of  Artoia  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that  this  trea^ 
Deing  now  void,  he  was  siill  to  be  considered  as  s  vassal  of  the  crown,  and 
Dy  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Chailes  should  he  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  him  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  bis  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg 
ment,  "That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those,  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France !"  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  ;puTpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after,  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment,  rather  than  of  bis  power, 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  ha.d  intended 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  cad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarfed  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hut«;ary, 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  oi  that 
part  of  big  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  pnKress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  being 
obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  m 
war,  the  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  re- 
covered most  of  the  places  which  thCT  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conquests 
in  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
now  dauphin,  by  the  death  ofhis  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order 
lo  relieve  it.  While  they  were  advancii^  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  slopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owiim  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid 
waste  the  frontier  provmces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  eiier.  The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.'  Charles  as  well  as 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep 
armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  witnout  weakening  their  operations  in  Pied 
moot,  where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vig;our.  All 
these  circumstances  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens;  a  truce 
was  concluded  [July  30th],  to  cdntinue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  Low-Countries. t 

111  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity;  and 
though  neither  Cbaries  nor  Francis  could  make  (he  powerful  efforls  lo 
which  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
like  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every- 
day; and  much  blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superiorihr  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens,  determined  Dot  to  leave 
unfinished  the  good  work  which  they  had  begun,  prevai  ed,  by  their  im 
portunate  solicitations,  tlie  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband, 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for  three  months.    The  conditions 

•  LeiltB!  «  M  moires  d'Elal.  nar  llihinr,  2  Win.  Bmia  IGC,  tom.  i.  p,  I.  t  Mcniolrea  6- 
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of  it  were,  that  each  should  kepp  possession  of  what  was  in  hia  hands,  aort 
after  leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns,  should  withdraw  hfs  army  out  oi  the 
province  ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters 
in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty,'' 

The  powerful' motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  accomraoda- 
t(on,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  iiad  far  ex 
ceeded  the  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying ;  nor 
durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab- 
lished, as  subjects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  The 
emperor  in  pardcula^  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,!  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  laxge  arrears  long 
due  to  his  anny.  At  the  same  time,  be  had  no  prospect  of  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  had 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it.  But 
ne  found  the  former  not.only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  fo  be  suitable  to  his  character, 
but  passionately  desirous  of  bringii^  about  a  peace.  He  perceived  that 
the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  holding  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  into 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  him- 
self, yet  so  great  was  the  horror  £if  Chnsnans,  in  that  ^e,  at  any  union 
with  infidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  dishonourable  but  profane, 
diat  itwaalbng  before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur- 
mounted his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a 
trea^with  file -sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attad;  the  king  of  the  Romans 
m  Huigary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctu- 
ally perfonned  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a  great 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdom,  from  which  all 
the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
to  sunender,  plundered  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  ol 
Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  pn^ress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable,  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gain  ii^  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  GeimansJ  in  a  ^at  battle  at  Essek  on  the 
Drave,  Happily  for  Chri^stendom,  it  was  not  m  Francis's  power  tc  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  could  he  asse.Sible 
at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enoi^h  to  penetrate  info  the  Milanese  By 
this  he  failed  in  recovering  possession  of  that  dutchy ;  and  Italy  was  not 
onlj  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  inim  feeling  the  deso- 
lating rage  of  the  Turkic  arms,  as  an  addition  to  ail  that  it  had  suffered.? 
As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  the  Mila- 
nese ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  he 
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should  be  so  reg-ardless  of  their  danger  as  olistjnafely  to  protracl  the  war, 
he  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  safely  and  repufafion,  to  gire  his  con- 
sent to  a  Imce.  Nor  was  Francis  willing  lo  sustain  all  the  blame  of  ob- 
structing (he  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  or  lo  expose  himself  on  that 
account  to  the  dai^er  of  being  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  other  foreigners 
in  his  service.  He  even  began  lo  apprehend  Ihat  his  own  subjects  would 
serve  bim  coldly,  if  by  contributing  lo  a^randize  the  power  of  the  In- 
fidels, which  it  was  hia  duty;,  and  Lad  been  the  ambition  of  his  anc«stois  to 
depress,  he  continued  lo  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distmguisned  by  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  disobligir^ 
his  new  ally  the  sulfan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  him,  lo  ibrfeif  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  atrcgance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  as  to 
sacrifice  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  loi^  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and 
separated  after  agreeing  to  proloi^  the  truce  for  a  few  monms. 

1538.1  The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accompIishiiM;  a  point 
in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
burden  of  negotiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederjicy  capable  of  defend- 
ing Christendom  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arras,  and  to 
concert  e&ctual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were 
two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the 
union  of  the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  preliminaiy 
to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of  recoccilii:^  these  contendii^  monarchs, 
whom  bis  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  bad  so 
often  embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  dis- 
tinguished lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  without 
hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  be  might  secure  advan 
tages  to  his  own  family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect, 
though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  ambition  than  was  common 
among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
proposed  an  interview  between  tlie  two  monarchs,  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  composii^  all 
their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  was  willicg.  From  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  so  long  a  journey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  de- 
cline the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so 
great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  tnat  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
every  thing  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited 
them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  could  not  find  out  a 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation, 
particularly  those  arisii^  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  all 
the  weight  of  his  authorify  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  persever- 
ance of  either  monarch  in  assertiie  his  own  clauns.  At  last,  that  he  K.ight 
not  seem  to  have  laboured  allOT^ether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sigu  1  truce  for  fen  years  [June  18],  upon  the  same  condition  with  tlie 
former  iat  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the 
mean  time  should  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  lo  discuss  their  pretensions 
at  leisure.* 
Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  ope 

*  RecueH  dra  Trajlcz,  !i.  310.  Belaljane  del  Kteolo  Tlopolo  cic  I'Abociunenlo  di  Nizis.  cliea  Da 
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rations,  and  in  whk;b  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strpogth.  Tboi^h 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  which  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recove»y 
of  the  Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures  as  well  aa  the  success  of  his  arras  in  repelling  a  formidable 
invasion ;  and  by  keepii^  possessicai  of  one  half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  Icing' 
dom.  Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  havirg  boasted  so 
arrogantly  of  victory,  purchased  an  irglorious  truce,  by  sacrmciiigan  ally 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  un- 
fortunate duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  raeans  of  redress,  and 
was  obliged  tq  submit.  Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependences, 
was  the  only  comer  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
be  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  oi 
weak  princes,  who  by  takii^  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  ne%hbours. 
between  whom  they  happen  to  oe  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhehned 
in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  tjuce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the  island  of  St.  Maigaret 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  for 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with 
him  at  Aigues-mortes,  The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  bis 
rival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  Assoon  as  be  caslanchoi 
in  die  road,  Francis,  without  wailing  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  visited  him  on 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  ■Vrarmest  de 
monstralions  of  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  kii:^  had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigues- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  receptiiM  equally  coraial. 
He  remained  oti  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monarchs 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friendship.*  After 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity;  after  so  many  in- 
juries reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured ;  after  having  fonnally  given  the 
lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  after  the  emperor  had 
inveighed  so  publich'  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  bis  eldest  son ;  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singular 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with 
such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  from  suspicion 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence  ;  and  from  practisir^  all  the  daii  arts 
of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  libera!  andoper 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  havii^  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained 
according  to  his  expectaBon,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  nis  family 
Dy  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  bis  iiatura 
daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  lo  his  grandson  Oc 
favio  Famese,  and,  in  consideratron  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  severa. 
honours  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law,  A  veiy  tragical  event, 
which  happened  about  tee  beeinning  of  the  year  1537,  had  deprived  Mar- 
garet of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  par- 
tially had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
puhhc  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned 
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him  If  I  the  most  dissolute  debauchery.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  his  nearest 
kinsm  vas  not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures,  and 
mpl  J-  _  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis- 
h  ble  ministry,  added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  1o  Tice,  as 

Ld  I  m  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  But  while 
re  eemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxury,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of 
d  1  and  effeminacy,  that  he  vrould  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled 
t  th  ght  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing, 
d  spirit.    Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liber^,  or  allured  bv 

Ih    h  p    of  attaining  the  supreme  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
M        d    his  benefactor  and  friend.    Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
h    m    d,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com- 
m  I   g  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and  coctmuing  to  live  with  Ales- 

nd  tceir  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  night,. under  pretence  of  having 

ae  d  him  an  aaaigoation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  oflen 
I  t  d  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house, 
d  th  re  stabbed  him,  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  the 
1  f  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner 
th  deed  done,  than  standii^  astonished,  and  struck  with  horror  at 
ts  tro  ty,  he  foigot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
h  m  t  mmit  it  Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty 
by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards 
opening  his  own  waj"  to  the  dw^iity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  ol 
tSe  apartment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind, 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
late  next  morning  before  flie  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  waa  known,  as 
his  attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apart- 
ment early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled,  Beisig 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Gibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
wliich  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Guicciar- 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  meinory,and  represented  in  striking  colours, 
(he  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  anctent  popular  government,  Ihey 
agreed  to  place  Gosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  bead  of  the  government ;  though  at  the 
same  time  such  was  their  love  of  liber^,  that  they  established  severaj 
regulations  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known 
what  he  had  done,  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  abolished,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion 
of  (he  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises, 
and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  tlie  elder  Brutus, 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who 
forest  the  friendship  and  favom's  of  the  tyrant,  that  Ihey  might  preserve 
or  recover  die  liberty  of  their  country.*  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
empty  panegyrics ;  they  immediately  quitted  their  different  places  of 
retreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  tceir  vassals  and  paitizans  to  lake 
arms,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re -establishing  the  public  liberty  on 
its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  secrecy  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  tlie  Florentine  dominions  with  a  coo- 
aiderable  body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo  poa 
sessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but  abilities  to 
employ  them  m  thn  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  eveiy  art  to 
Kam  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  lo  render  the  administration  <;>f 
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the  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  all,  they  courted  the 
emperor's  protection,  as  the  only  tirin  foundation  of  Cosmo  s  dignih^  and 
power.  Charles,  knowii^  the  propensi^  of  the  Florentines  to  the  mend- 
ship  of  Fi-ance,  and  how  much  all  the  partizans  of  a  repiihlican  govern- 
ment detested  him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  ^atly 
feir  his  iuteiest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution 
in  Florence.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles  of  honour  wilh 
which  Alesander  had  been  dignified,  hut  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost;  and  as  a  pledg*  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his 
troops  as  were  stalioned  on  (he  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  agaiost 
all  a^ressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtabed  an  easy  victory  over  the  esiles, 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chiefe 

Erisoners ;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  establishe<I 
is  own  authority.  But  though  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad- 
ditional honour  of  manyii^  the  emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather  to 
gratify  the  pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.* 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  hap- 
pened vvnich  abated  in  some,  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  tbnd  of  showing  that  lie 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  attachment  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  militaiy 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  wiih  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Fiance.  Though  some  unfor 
tmiate  accidents  prevented  his  carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothing 
could  divert  him  from  going  thither  in  person.  Immediately  upon  his 
landit^,  he  hastened  to  rrovence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in  his 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  mililarf  operations, 
and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  (he  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  But 
FVancis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  iiis  zeal,  and  no  Jess  with  his  manner? 
and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen, 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henry  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  1, 
1537],  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
security.!  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary 
of  Guise,  he  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and  in  order  to 
disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  maniage  for  himself.  When  Francis 
preferred  the  Scottish  Idng's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes, 
filfed  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francis  bad  altogether 
renounced  bis  friendship  for  (he  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperor. 
Charles,  thoroughly  acquamled  with  the  temper  of  the  English  king,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportuni^  of  renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which 
had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interest 
the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandtmed,  the  chief  cause  ot 
their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  delicate 
question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
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most  effectual  for  regainit^  Henry's  good-will.  For  this  purpose,  he 
began  with  proposing  several  marriage-trealiea  to  the  king.  He  o^red 
his  niece,  a  daughter  of  the  king  &  Denmark,  to  Henry  hunseif;  he 
demanded  the  princess  Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was 
even  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegiliinate  daughter,*  Though 
none  of  these  projected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
seriously  intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
rourls,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  con- 
siderably abated  (he  edge  of  Henry's  rancour  against  the  emperor,  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them  whidi  afterwards  proved  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  French  kinz. 

The  ambitious  sclieraes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  ei^aged,  and 
the  wars  he  had  been  carryii^  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  usual,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  absent  upon  his  A&ican  expedition,  or  intent  On  his  projects 
M^ainst  France,  his  chief  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions 
about  religion  from  disturbing  the  public  tranquillify,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  proteslant  princes  as  might  induce  them  to  concur  with 
his  measures,  or  at  least  to  hinder  them  ivom  takii:^  part  with  his  rival. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
o(  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  ffained  by  (he  articles  of  pacification 
at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;t  and 
eicept  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  (he  Imperial  chamber, 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or 
to  interrupt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  tbey  propagated  their  opinions. 
Meanwhile  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations' for  cwivoking  a  general 
council ;  and  though  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
obstinately  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  secondof  June,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May  the  year  following;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
pre^de  iti  hLs  name^  enjomed  all  Christian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
their  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in  person. 
This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  and  inten- 
tion demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  veiy 
juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  bis  march  towards  Fiance,  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war,  appeared  to 
every  person  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  lo  ail 
the  different  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.!  With  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  had 
warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  tryeveiy  art  m  orderto  persuade  Paul  todepart  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  vice-chan- 
cellor into  Germany,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructmg 
him  to  second  all  the  nuncio's  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  g^ave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  25, 1537],  where  they  had  assembled  in  a 
body  in  order  lo  receive  them.  But  after  we%bing  all  their  arguments, 
they  unanimously  refused  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right 
of  presiding;  which  was  to  oe  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Cler- 
maiiy,  but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  to  which  their  divines  could  not 
repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their  doctrmes  had  been  stigmatized  in 
the  veiy  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    These  and  many 
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other  objections  against  liie  cornici!,  which  appeared  to  them  unanswerable, 
they  enumerated  in  a  laige  manifesto,  which  they  published  in  vindication 
of  their  conduct.* 

gainst  (his  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  thei) 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  nis  resolution 
.o  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
unexpected  difficulties  heing  started  by  the  duke  oF  Mantua,  both  abou' 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  am. 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  atraDgers,  the  pope 
|Ocl  8,  1530],  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  fist  proiogued 
the  council  for  some  months,  and  aflerwards,  transierring  the  place  of 
meetii^  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  foifowing  year.  As  neitner  ^e  emperor  nor  (he 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  permit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might  not  become  alt(ffl;ether 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforfe  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put 
off  (he  ineetir^  by  an  indefinite  pmrogatioH-t 

Bo(  (hat  be  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
a  refonnatioii  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected 
that  which  was  in  bis  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of 
cemovii^  (hem.  This  scnatiny,  undertaken  with  reluc(aiice,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.  Bu(  evea 
by  this  partial  examination,  many  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
enormities  exposed  to  light,  while  (he  remedies  which  tbev  si^gested  as 
mos(  proper  were  either  inadequa(e  or  were  Dever  applied.-  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  though  intended  (obe  Kep(  secret,  were  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediatdy  made 
Subiic,  aflbrded  amplematterforreflection,  and  triumph  to  the  protestants.J 
'n  the  ODe  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  (he 
head  as  well  as  (he  members  of  (he  church,  and  even  poin(ed  out  many 
of  (he  corruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  followersoad  remonstrated 
wi(h  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  (ha(  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  irom  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  watts,  while  (hey  over- 
looked or  confirmed  ulceiB.5 

1639].  The  earnes(nes3  with  which  the  ernperor  seemed,  at  first,  to 
press  their  acquiescii^  in  the  pope's  scheme  oiholding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alaiToed  the  profestant  princes  so  much,  (ha(  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strer^then  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark,  Heldo,  who 
durii^  his  residence  m  Germany  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  coun[erbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  (be  Caibolic  powera  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis- 
tinguished by  (he  D^me  of  Holy,  was  merely  defensive;  and  (hough  con- 
cluded by  Heldo  in  (heemperor'sname,  was  afterwards  disovmed  by  him 
and  subscribed  by  veiy  few  princes.jj 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  (his  association,  no(wi(hs(anding 
all  (he  endeavours  of  (he  contracting  parties  (o  conceal  it ;  and  (heir  zeaf, 
always  apt  (0  suspec(  and  to  dread,  even  (o  escesa,  every  (hing  tiat  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  (he  emperor  had  been 
just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the 
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extirpation  of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held 
frequent  consultations,  fliey  courted  the  kings  of  France  and  England  with 
great  assiduity,  and  even  began  to  think  oF  raising  the  respective  contin 
gents  hoth  in  men  and  money  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fumiah  by 
the  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  were  without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessary,  after  eiForts  so  much  beyond  his 
strei^tb  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  llie  ti'an- 
quillity  of  Germaivf .  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
iestant  princes  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  all 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nurembei^,  should  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  months ;  that  during 
this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  against  (hem  should 
be  susjjended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controvei'sy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  nest  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  liist  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
conventbn,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestauts 
contended.* 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Fi-ankibrt,  George  duke  of  Saxony 
died  [April  24],  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  le- 
formalion.  That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Alberfme,  or  younger  branch  of 
the  Saxon  family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thurin^ia,  extensive 
ferritoriesj  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
most  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing 
from  religious  prejudices,  but  wilh  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brolher  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the 

gotestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor  to  popery, 
enry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding 
a  clause  in  George's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  iniwvation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro- 
testant  divines,  and  among  them  Lutber  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establidiing  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  wilh 
the  universal  applause  of  his  suWects.  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chajw^, 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had'hitherto  prevented.]  T^is 
revolution  delivered  the  protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories;  and  they  bad  now  the  aatisfacfionof  seeing  thai  (he  jjossessioni 
of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  great 
and  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  whica 
satisfied  all  Europe  (hat  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit.  Vast  arrears  were  due 
to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vam  hopes  and  promises. 
As  (hey  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands, 
when  by  the  re-estahlishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  ini- 
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portance,  tbey  lost  all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared 
mat  they  thought  themselves  ehtitied  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  de- 
tained &>m  them  contrair  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  si)irit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions  j  the  mutiny  was  almost 
as  general  as  the  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  without  control,  and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give 
up  that  important  fortress  to  Baiharossa.  In  Sicily,  the  troops  proceeded 
to  still  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  officers,  they  elected 
others  in  Iheir  stead,  defeated  a  hody  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent 
against  (hem,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conductmg  themselves  aU 
''  e  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
r  proceedings  of  a  concerted  rehellion,  than  the  rashness  and  violence 

„ lihtary  mutiny.    But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generals, 

who,  partly  by  borrowit^  money  in  their  ovm  name,  or  in  that  of  their 
master,  partly  by  extorting  laige  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective 
provinces,rajseawhat  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  onJy  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  seacoasts  from  the 
insults  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  (he  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  dischaiKing  the 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his 
Castilian  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile 
at  Toledo,  and  having  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
his  military  opeiations,  tcwther  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had 
necessarily  mvolved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded,  by  a  genera!  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complained  that  their  countiy 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealtn  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  battles,  from 
which  it  cou]d  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volun- 
tarily to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  the  means  oi 
engagit^  in  new  enterorises  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of 
those  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  013.  The  nobles  in  particular  mvcighcd 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of 
Ijeing  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  Thej"  demanded  a  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concernmg  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  ol 
his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  muitiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concenis 
of  bis  Spanish  dominions,  his  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully 
sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  They  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  it  would  be  urgust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people, 
while  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establishii^  public  credit) 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neglecfed-t  Charles,  after 
employing  arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
ordei  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  in- 
dignation. From  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 

Eublic  taxes,  should  not  daim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.    None  have 
een  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives  of 
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eighteen  cities.  These  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  being  two  Iram  each 
communify,  form  an  assembly  which  bears  no  resemblance  either  in  power 
or  dignity  or  independence  to  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  ate  absolutely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.*  Thus  the  imprudent 
zeal  with  v/hich  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  regal  pren^ative, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenly-one,  proved  at  last  fatal  to 
their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  ojie  of  the  oi'ders  in  (he 
stale,  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  ila 
security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  of  id  ihat  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other,  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  priTileges, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  extra- 
ordinary power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised  and  defended 
with  a  naughtiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  (his  the  emperor  himself 
had  a  mortifying  piaof  durirg  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo,  As 
he  was  refuming  one  day  from  a  tomnament  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of  Infanlado's  horse  with  his  batoon, 
which  that  haughty  grandee  lesenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded 
the  officer.  Charles,  provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence, 
immediately  ordered  Konquillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  the  duke  ; 
Ronquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  charge,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
interposiis:,  checked  him,  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
as  a  privilege  of  his  oifice,  and  conducted  fnfantado  to  his  own  apartment. 
AH  the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  their  order,  that,  desertiiK  the  emperor,  they 
attended  hmi  to  hisTiouse  with  infinite  applauses,  ana  Charles  returned  to 
the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  cardinal  Tavera,  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  h^h-spirited  order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of 
offence  might  dnve  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.  For  (hat 
reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerqjative,  he 
prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  (or  him  to  control, 
and  sent  nest  morning  to  the  duke  of  Infanlado,  offering  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him.  The  duke 
considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave  the 
officer ;  bestowing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compen- 
sation for  his  wound.  Thus  the  aifair  was  entirely  ioigotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
high  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  weli  as 
an  instance  of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenjfy 
toward  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  loi^  after  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion against  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insui^ 
rection  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hui^ary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received  orders  from 
her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise, 
she  assembled  the  States  of  the  United  PTOvinces,and  obtained  from  them 
a  subsidy  of  twdve  hundred  thousand  florins,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  countv  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most 
considerable  city  in  that  countiy,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which 
diey  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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quota,  and  contended,  that  in  consequence  iif  sifpulalions  befweeti  fhem 
and  the  ancestors,  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  unless  they  had  given  fheir  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it.  The  governess  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  as 
Ibe  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the 
States  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members,  th^ 
were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
the  fii'st  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  ove^ 
ruled  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willire;  to  relinquish  a  privi- 
lege of  s'Jch  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Havbg  been 
accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Bui^ndy,  to  enjoy 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  dis- 
dained to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  Uiose  righU  and 
liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
greatest  princes.  The  queen,  though  sbe  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
them,  and  to  reconcile  inem  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  dilferent  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose 
mmds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
oppression  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
coiguring  them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  con- 
cur with  them  io  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
woman,  who  either  did  not  know  or  didnot  regard  theu"  immunities.  All 
jut  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put 
off  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  might  have  if  in 
their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  isome 
Sifficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness 
to  which  they  were  not  accusfouied  from  their  ancient  princes,  and  enjoin- 
ing them  to  yield  the  same  respectftil  obedience  to  hLs  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  court  which  is  properly  a  standii^  cominittee 
of  the  parliament  or  states  of  the  country,  ana  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them 
forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

EnrEged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust, 
and  rendered  desperate  on  aeeii^  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  anns  in  a 
tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them 
out  of  the  city;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers;  put  cue  ci 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privile^s  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  thejr  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  committed  the 
direction  of  their  affairs ;  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  thiiir 
fortifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  tbeir 
;overeigii.|     Sensible,  however,  of  their  bability  to  support  what  their 
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zeal  had  prompted  tliem  to  undertake,  and  desirous  oi  secunng;  a  pto- 
tector  agaiost  the  formidable  forces  by  ■wliidi  ihey  might  expect  soon  to 
be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  aumber  to  Francis,  offering  not  only 
to  aclmowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  put  him  m  immediate  pos 
session  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  those 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition  coming  from  persons 
who  bad  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectually  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's 
ambition.  The  counties  ol^Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  dutcby  ot  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  witli 
passionate  but  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
rendered  if  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  and  they  might  be 
formed  into  a  separate  prbcipality  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  no  less  suit- 
able to  his  d^nity  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To 
this,  the  Flemii^s,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 

government,  would  not  have  been  averse ;  and  bis  own  subjects,  weaiy  of 
leir  dest     ■'  '"■'        ■  ■     ■■  '  ..n  .     .    .        ^  ..    ■ 

towards  tl 

Several  CO -■<,-f 

of  this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  nad  ever 


Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  layingnold 
of  this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  nad  ever 
presented  itself,  of  extendira:  his  own  dominions,  or  distressing  the  e. 


peror.  From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had 
continued  lo  com!  the  king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention ;  and  often 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the 
Milanese,  by  grantiiK;  die  investiture  of  if  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  bis 
sons.  But  tboiffib  diese  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  than  tD  detach  him  from  his  confederacy  with  the  grand 
sei^ior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Soljrman's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
bad  been  so  often  amused,  and  from  eagerness  to  seize  it,  relinquished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  Besides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwillii^  that  a  prince  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprisii^  nature,  should  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  from  ita  situation  might  be  considered  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  made  use  of  Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  fo  defeat 
the  application  of  (he  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire  bv  recovering  that 
foofii^  which  he  formeriy  had  in  Italy,  and  that,  nothing  would  be  !c 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  emperor's  aversion  f  o  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
rehellious  suWects  of  his  rival,  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimatea  it  from  the  lei^th  of  time  as 
well  as  from  the  great  efforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon- 
quer it,  and  iond  ol  every  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity, 
assented  without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  fo  his  own,  rejected 
IheprOpositionsof  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosify,  he  com- 
municated fo  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with  the  male  contents, 
and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intenfions-T     This  convincii^ 
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proof  of  Francis's  disinterestedness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  dis 
quieting  appreiiensioiis,  and  op^neii  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all 
his  difficulties.  He  had  already  received  I'u!!  information  of  all  the  trans- 
actions in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  aims  against  his  government.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  countiy; 
with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and 
customs ;  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  minds,  slow 
but  firro  and  persevering,  adhered  to  ai^  measure  on  which  they  had  deli- 
■  "rately  resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  siippoit  they 
iiiight  have  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and  thou^  now  free 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  well  as  vk^rous  interposition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  togemer  witii  the  great  wealth  diflused 
among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  mrmidable,  and  would 
supply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  his  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  could  take ;  one  by  land  tlm)ugh  Italy  and  Germany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries 
But  the  former  was  more  tedious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affairs;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  bis  safety, 
pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troops, 
as  would  nave  added  greatly  to  the  time  he  must  have  consumed  in  ois 
journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and  while  he  remained 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  he  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  choosmg, 
andTdid  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  wiln  the  sii^ular 
and  seemingly  extravagant  thoughtof  passing  through  France,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaSiing  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  pennission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors 
joined  wilb  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  lash  than  un- 

Srecedented.  '>^d  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  di^race  or  to 
anger ;  to  ai^T'ace,  if  the  demand  wet«  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect ;  to  danger,  if  be  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  often  ofended,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge, 
as  we!!  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remainii^  undecided.  But 
Charles,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and 
more  profound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan, 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  he  accomplished  not  only  witljout 
danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  any  concession 
detrimental  to  bis  cn>wn. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  his  Court,  and  sent  Granville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ob- 
'aio  from  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
(hat  he  would  soon  settle  the  affeirof  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  (he  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  eveninsist  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant,  under  his  present  circurastances_,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Francis,instead  of  attending  to  toe  snare  which  such  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
concealed,  was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the 
rectitude  and  disinterestedness  of  iiis  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  at  once  assented   to  all  that  was  demanded.     Judging  of  the 
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emperor's  heart  by  his  own,  he  imagined  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
arising  from  the  remembrance  of  good  offices  and  liberal  treatment,  would 
determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted  in  an;^  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  uot- 
withstandi^  the  feais  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small 
but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go 
Lto  Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's  safety;  but  this 
ne  rqected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  wiih  implicit  confidence  on  tne  king's 
honour,  and  had  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  ple<%e 
for  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  ne  passed,  the  greatest 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  him  the 
keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open  ;  and  by  the  royal  ho- 
nours paid  to  nim,  he  apjieared  more  like  the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince  [1640].  The  king  advanced  as  far  as  Chatelheraull  to  meet 
him ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  tog-ether  towards  Paris,  and 
firesented  to  the  inhabitants  of'^that  city,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  mcmarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe  duriifi: 
twentjr  years,  making  their  solemn  entiy  together  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  confidential  harmony,  as  if  Ibey  had  foigotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
would  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.* 

Charles  remained  sis  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  me  various  entertainments  conhived  to  amuse  or 
to  do  him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  hb 

i'ourney,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  ot  danger  which  constantly 
launled  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low-Countries, 
Conscious  of  (he  disingenuily  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he 
reflected  that  some  fatal  accident  might  betray  tfiem  to  his  rival,  or 
lead  bim  to  suspect  them ;  and  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  might  at 
last  triumph  over  the  scruples  of  Iv^nour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantE^e  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons 
amorg  the  French  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  of 
iKiud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  until  he  granted  him  fiill 
satisfaction  witli  regard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no 
consideration  could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that  Charles,  aflst  all  the 
promises  that  he  had  given,  and  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Qjiintin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  him 
on  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered  his  d<^ 
minions  in  the  Low-Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jan.  24],  the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan  :  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
tliat  his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
,ime.  But  in  order  to  prevent  Francis  liom  suspecting  his  sincerii^",  he 
still  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  kmg  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  though  in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expres- 
sions, which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.f 
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Meanwhils^  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  destitute  of  leaders,  ca- 

Sable  either  of  direcEiiK  their  councils  or  conducting  their  troops ;  aban- 
oned  by  the  French  fliiE,and  unsupported  by  their  countrymen;  were 
unable  to  resist  (heir  offended  aorereign,whowas  ready  to  advance  against 
tbem  with  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raisedin  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain 
by  sea.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of 
their  own  folly,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  implorii^  his 
mercy,  and  offering  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  with- 
out vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  ne  would  appear  among 
them  as  tb«ir  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  began 
his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  hb  birui-day,  he  was  touched  with 
nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
death  [April  20] ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment;  the  city 
was  declared  lo  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  imniunilies  ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  bis  successors;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi- 
nistration was  prescribed  ;*  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  stroiffi  citadel,  for  defraymg  the  ex- 
pense of  wbidi  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  filcy  thousand  florins  was  imjposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  ao  annual  tas  of  sis  thousand  florins  for  the 
support  of  the  garrison.!    By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only 

eunished  the  citiiens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before 
is  other  auWects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges, 
partly  the  effect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  eifensive  commerce,  circum- 
scribed the  prerogative  of  their  sovereip;n  within  veiy  narrow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  wa^  of  measures  which  he  wished  to  undertake,  or  fet 
tered  and  retarded  him  ui  his  operations. 

Charies  havmg  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  beit^  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuii^  the  same  sgene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  bad  loi^  amused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  iiis 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  to  grant 
the  duke  of  Orleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  offer,  how- 
ever, with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  berejected.J 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting 
for  a  categorical  answer,  be  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  teiritoiy  of 
such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  malce^such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  dimunshing  his  own  pow^r.5  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  hacl  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  lo  an  acficm 
so  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest.il 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  tbe  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation, IT  Thoi^h  Charles  was  not  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  at  other  times  aboutthe  means  which  be  employed  for 
accomplishii^  his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts 
cii  veraci^  and  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  ri^id  morality  by  which  monarchs  think 
lltemselves  entitled  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the 
scheme  that  he  formed  ot  deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince ; 

*  liBS  Coulumes  ei  Loix  du  Conipti  de  Flnndie,  psi  Ales.  1e  Grande,  3  lom.  fol.  CaiDbcai,  1710, 
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lUe  illiberal  and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  ;  the  insensibilitj 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
iigratitude  with  which  he  reguited  them,  are  all  equally  unhecomii^  the 
dknily  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  lo  as  muc!i  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  Iima;  reign,  after  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  discovering  the  duplicity  and  aitifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous 
simplicity  with  which  he  trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon- 
strated and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  in  which  (be 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  was 
offered  to  his  understandina;  Stil!  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his 
interest,  he  discovered  sudi  resentment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  wouli 
lay  bold  on  the  first  opfiortunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less 
rancorous  than  that  which  had  so  lately  ri^ed,  would  soon  break  out  anew 

But  sii^ular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and 
government  justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
the  rapid  prepress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power;  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  gpvemed ;  when 
they  attend  to  the  persevern^  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  inslilufion  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and 
digested  bis  plan  with  profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orders,  are  indebted  (or  the  existence  of  their  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  Iheir  founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola,  whom  1 
have  already  mentioned  on  occasion'  of  the  ivound  which  he  received  in 
defending  rampeiuna,*  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  in 
sentiment  and  conduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober 
reason,  ian  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  re%ion.  The  wild  adventures, 
and  visionary  schemes,  in  which  hb  enthusiasm  engaged  him,  equal  any 
thmg  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  are  unworthy  of 
notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  The 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  su^ested,  as  he 

fave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  leach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
eaven-t  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  lirst 
wiUi  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  lo  wnom  Loyola  had  applied  for  (he 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un 
necessaiT  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  reliised  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  (be  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  orders  of  r^ulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  bindi^  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he 
should  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
from  the  holv  see  forlheir  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Rcmiish  church ;  at  a  time  when  eveiy  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
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attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of 
mtii,  thus  peculiar!;^  devoted  to  (he  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  se! 
in  opposition  (o  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence 
Paul,  instantly  perceivii^  this,  confirmed  the  instilution  of  (he  Jesuits  by 
his  bull  [Sept.  27] ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  (o  (he  members  of 
the  society:  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  (he  first  general  of  Ihe  order 
The  event  had  fully  justified  Paul's  discernment,  in  expecting  such  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  countiy  that 
adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  chuvch :  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly;  the  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as 
well  as  accomplishments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were 
celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  (he  enemies  of  ihe  Romish  faith, 
as  (he  most  able  and  enterprising  order  m  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  me  society  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aquaviva,  the  two  |:enerals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  iar  superior  to 
their  master  in  abiii(ies,  and  in  the  science  of  g^vernmen(.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  arlfijl  policy  which  distinguishea  the  order. 
The  laige  infusion  of  fanaticisin,  mulled  with  its  regulations,  should  be 
imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving 
a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
of  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world  tnan  sm  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them 

The  primary  olgect  of  almost  all  the  monastic  ordera  is  (o  separa(e  men 
from  the  world,  and  &om  any  concern  in  its  affeirs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  esira- 
ordinaiy  acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind, but  by  bis  esaraple  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  m  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  thfi  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  (o  instruct  the  ienorant ; 
whatever  can  be  of  use'  to  reclaun  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  noly  see, 
is  their  proper  object.  That  they  may  have  full  leisure  for  this  active 
service,  they  are  totally  exempted  from  those  functions,  the  performance 
of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  otlier  monks.  They  appear  in  no  proces- 
sions ;  they  practise  no  rigorous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices.*  But  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  (he  worid,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
these  may  have  upon  religion ;  (hej^  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  Iheir  friendship  ;T  and  by  the  veiy 
constitution,  as  well  a3  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is 
infused  into  all  its  members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  difiered  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suflrage  of  all 
its  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  communi^.  Atfeirs  of  moment,  relating  lo  particular  convents, 
are  determined  in  conventual  chapters;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  congr^ations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  military  profession,  ap- 
pointed that  the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A 
genera],  chosen  for  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 
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power  that  wag  supreme  and  independent,  estendii^  to  every  person,  and 
to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  lectors, 
and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  society,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  adminis 
tralion  of  the  levenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Every  member  belonging 
lo  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could 
impose  on  Ihem  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commaiids  the^  were  required  Dot  only  to  yield  outward  obedience, 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclinalions  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  Iheir  own  understandings.  They  were  lo  listen  to  his  injunctions, 
as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  himself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  be  mete  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter; 
or  like  dead  cai'Casses  incapable  of  resistance.*  Such  a  singular  iorm  of 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  llie 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  moats  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
amoi^  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general  such  absolute  doml 
nion  over  all  its  members,  they  catefully  provide  for  bis  being  perfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  bis  subjects.  Every 
novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
ob%ed  to  man^st  his  coTisd&ice  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
by  mm ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  onlv  his  sins  and  de- 
fects, but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  ana  the  bent  of  his 
soul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed  ev«y  sis  months.t  The  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  inneimosl  recesses 
of  tne  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
ncvices  ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  hound  to 
disclose  every  thin^  of  importance  conceining  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  pass  through  the  several 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  thirty-lhtee  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
by  which  they  become  professed  members.J  By  these  various  methods, 
the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
acquire  a  thorough  kr»wledge  of  their  dispositionj?  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
provincials  and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obl^ed  to  transmit  to  hiai 
regulai  and  frequent  reports  concemii^  the  members  under  their  inspec- 
tion. In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temj>er,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted-^    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arran?«d,  are  entered  into 

*  Cwnnie  tendtt  au  Faflem.  ie  Bistagne,  pw  M.  fle  Cbalotala,  p  4I,  &c.  Compte  pur  M.  de 
MoiKler,  S3. 185. 343.  t  OompU  car  U.  de  HimcJac,  p,  ISi,  &c,  %  Compie  par  U.  ie  ModcI 
315. 34L    BurlaDcBtr,  deaJeH-pBTH-d'Alflinb.  p.39. 

^  U.  de  ObBlot^  lug  made  a  cBlmilaUoa  dT  the  muober  of  ibeae  leporis,  nhidi  thp  ni^erii 
of  the  JranttgrnuvtanimBllyncdTQ  according  to  tlwre^laUons  of  the  awjeiy.    Tli«e 
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on  may  Bileiid  to  evwy  panjoulat,  ao  that  ibe  general  la  fumialied  wiHi  fulilnfbtmatlon 
viiuvDiiuu  tte  tianBacIloiia  of  every  Hince  and  slste  in  Uie  world.  Ooniple  par  M.  de  Itloncl.  443. 
Bia.  dea  jkait.  ibid.  p.  53,   When  tbe  aOldis  ivllb  respect  to  which  the  provii 
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registers  kept  on  purpose,  that  the  getifij-al  may,  at  one  comprehensive  view, 
survey  the  state  of  tte  society  in  eveiy  corner  of  the  earth  ;  observe  the 
qualihcations  and  talents  of  its  members ;  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect 
information,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  ibem,* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
jiiwearied  zeal  in  promoting;  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  ol 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi- 
dered the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province  ;  they  aimed  at 
being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  Ihe^  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people;  they  sent  .out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  si^ularity  of  its 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admireis  and  patrons.  The  governors 
ofihe  society  had  the  address  to  afai!  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  f  avouf,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  membeia 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtamed  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in 
every  catholic  country  in  Europe,  They  had  become  the  confessors  oi 
almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprisii^  body  of  men  might 
derive  from  alt  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affiiirs. 
They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  i^ulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  his 
absolute  power  could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  efect.t 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  (A 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  everv  catholic  country  j 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificenceof  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  properly,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  com- 
mon to  all  the  i^^lar  clere;y,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their 
missions,  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
they  laboured  to  convert.  Tei  consequence  of  (his,  they  engaged  ' 
"^  il  West  Indie 


tensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  west  Indies,  They 
opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
esample  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements. 
They  acquired  possession  accordii^ly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects. J 

*  0(NDptspiiiM.dsMoiicl.p.S15.439.  CompteparH.deClislotaiB, p-Sa-il^ 
t  Wtisn  Lajrola. in  (he  Teai  IStiKpetldDiied iba  pope lo uitlianiis th« InalttaUoo of  Oie order, 
be  hod  oBtrxea  dladidea.  But  In  9e  jear  lOO^^itT^elghtyeBiiaftDrllHtrfintlnMailini,^ 
number  or  Jemiitt  bsd  luciened  to  tan  tlunieBiid  HvsliimdTsd  ond  elgh^^iw.  In  the  year  mit, 
Ihfl  order  posHflssd  IwDty-Bmr  profoBed  lionBeB;  flfty-oTne  bonsa  ^  prolquloii^  Uiree  liiLDdred 
■nd  Ibny  TEildeneeB ;  six  bundled  uid  twelve  CDlIegfla;  two  bi^idied  minrloDi;  one  lumdred  and 
p.ao.  "''  0     se   0       ,        CBUiB.  ,         esuiiee,  lom 
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Unhappily  for  mankind,  (he  vast  influence  ivhich  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquired  by  all  these  different  means,  has  been  often  exerted  willi  the 
■nost  pemicious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
Dy  the  society;  in  forming  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims 
in  its  coDstitution,  that  every  Jesuit  was  tai^ht  to  regard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  the  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  anient,  perhaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  thegeniusof  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiarities  in  Iheir  sentiments  anil  conduct. 

Aa  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  membeis 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acquirii»  and  preservir^  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct, 
with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itseu  to  the  passions  of  men, 
which  justifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  ■which 
authorizes  almost  eveiy  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  x)erpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  inferesls  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  (o  exalt  ecclesiastical  pow'er 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  eatensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire 
mdependence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  lies  which  connect  subjects  with  tlieir  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  aulhority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  churcli  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  ait,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
every  gentle  ortolerating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirred  up  against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and!^  civil  persecution 

Iffonks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  irom  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 
prop^ated  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
have  happened  in  Europe  duriig  two  centuries,  will  And  that  the  Jesuits 
may  justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pemicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  those  extravagant 
tenets  "concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.f 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  tirst  attempts  to  estabh'sh  colleges  for  (be 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  (he  universities  in  different 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  efl'ectual  method  of 
aci^uiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
Thi8  prompted  them  to  cultivate   the  study  of  ancient  literature  with 
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estraotilinary  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  vaiious  methods  for  facilitalii^ 
the  instruction  of  youth;  aad  by  the  improvements  which- they  made  in  it, 
theyhaie  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  leamii^, 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teaching  the  elemenls  of  literature  ;  it 
has  produced  Jiltewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science,  and 
can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  othet 
religious  fralemities  taken  together.* 

Eat  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  effectually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  (he  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  the^  had  nothing- in  view,  but  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling_  there.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertiie  province  of 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  (he  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  taltes 
place  among  ftien  when  they  first  be^in  to  unite  together ;  strangeia  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  ot  subordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  sav^es.  Thev  taught 
tiiem  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  bulla  houses, 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  thero  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  people 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  his  chil- 
dren. Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  cot  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  Iheii 
fields,  tt^ether  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  eveiy  species,  were 
deposited  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  received 
eveiy  thing  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  ail  the  passions  which  disturo  the  peace  of  socie^,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  theii  countiymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  .watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  saj^ui- 
nary  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.f 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  efioit  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man- 

*  U.  d'Alembert  baa  obfietred,  that  though  Uie  Jesuits  bsve  nitide  extraordlnaiT  nogreaa  la 
eindiHon  cf  svu;  spedea;  Um^  Ibey  can  leokoa  up  mBaf  of  Clielt  btethren  wlio  baie  lieen 
eminent  matlietnBllclaiv,  nuclqiiuieff,  and  ciitlci ;  tboi^^  ttiej  bavo  area  fbrmed  some  on^oa  of 
rsputBtioa  i  jet  Uis  oidai  luie  jiever  ^iradDDed  oneiiiiin,  vbose  mind  wsB  »  nmOi  enUghtened  nith 
KHindbDonUdEeBBtoiDerlttlienUDBof  A  phUoEopher.    Bgt  It  ■eema  la  be  Om  nnaviddable  eSbd 

,...._...  .       „   .  -    ^treUimoE 

and  filmloUB  dunes  of  tbeddMor,  Seiate  U>  AcuIUn,  and  ortbigDUi  tint  nneAiitiy  of  sMiluieni 
'Ddqdrie.wUcbmiallBsmmtbitMiikhigcnfeoIingjuaUriritliieBpatUiWiallBpiopeTtalifBaDd 
Djidnct-  Pa^flr  Fau]  of  Veidofl  lig  perbnpi,  the  on^  pema  edocoted  In  a  chditor,  umt  ever  wu 
Hwelliei  Buperlor  to  1(9  preJuiUceB,  ot'vbg  vleired  lbs  IranaBOtions  of  men,  nnd  ressoned  concem- 
ig  llie  iuteieeta  ot  SDclely,  nllli  the  enlarged  sendmenle  of  B  phlloBDpbei,  with  the  disterntnent  nt 

t  Hist,  du  Faraguav  cor  Pcre  deCbaileYOii,  tool.  tl.  43,  &c,  Voyace  su  Ferou  vat  Don  G  JuMi 
;  D  Ant.  do  UUoa,  torn.  i.  MO,  &c    inf.  4U>  1753. 
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tind,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  flieir  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible. 
They  plainly  aimed  at  establishing'  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire, 
subject  to  tne  society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
constitution  and  police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  Ihe  soutnei'n  continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  crder  lo 
prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  selflements  from  ac- 
quini^  any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  subject  to  the  sociely,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  tne  In- 
dians with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their 
territories.  When  they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
L'aoter  from  the  ne^hbouring  governments,  they  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  conversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to 
enter  the  house  where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult  as 
possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  ot 
the  Spanish,  or  of  anv  other  European  laiguage  ;  but  encouraged  the  dlf 
ferent  tribes,  which  they  had  civifized,  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  language  through- 
out their  dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  military  force, 
would  have  been  insuflicient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 


permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  Europeai 

They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  iniantry,  completely  ami! 

and  regularly  disciplined.    They  provided  a  great  train  of  arlillery,  j 


well  as  magazines  stored  with  ail  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable 
in  a  countiy,  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Porti^uese.* 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  diinng  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  ten- 
dencv  of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.t  But  as  the  orderwas 
founaed  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  histoiy,  and  as  the  age  lo 
which  I  address  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  1  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, for  two  centuries^  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  It  felt  many  fatal  effects  of  Ihesej  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  causes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intr^e  that  distinguished 
its  members,  and  'elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a  hefeht  of  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  fist  institution,  not 
to  publidi  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  They  never  communicated  them  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice  ;j  and  by  a  Strange  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civifpower  m  different  countries  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  <^j>- 
cealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  gooc  reason  for  excludii^ 
them.  DuriM;  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal 
and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mys- 
terious volumes  of  their  institute.  By  Ihe  aid  of  these  authentic  records, 
the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  soui  tes  ot 
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tlieir  powev  invMtigated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precision,  which, 
previous  to  thai  event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain,*  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  eiidency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  vrith 
the  freedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  ohaervation,  that  no  class 
of  regular  clei^  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  pari  of  the  order  oi  Jesuits.t 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing,  ambitious,  mt^cested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  society,  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  vrbile  the  greater  number,  en- 
B:aged  in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  tlie  functions  of  religion,  was 
\e&  to  the  guidance  of  those  conimon  principles  which  restrain  men  from 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  Dody,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
ptances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  everj* 
intelligent  observer  OT  human  afiairs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Love-Countries,  than 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  pro 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  party,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
e  into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  then         ' 


tory  to  his  ri^t  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy;  and  being 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining Dothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determinii^  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperar,  however,  finding  it  more  Tor  his 
interest  to  soothe  the  GeMnaua  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
his  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Hagijenaw  [June  25],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  aiet  assembled  at  Worms  JDec. 
6],  the  conference  was  be^'un,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  pnncipal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  thoi^h  without  concluding  any  thinE,  it  was  sus 
pended  by^  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
solemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [1541],  This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 
Mneral  expectation  that  its  proceedmgs  would  be  v%oroua  and  decisive. 
Bv  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but 
aa  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflug, 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  of 
the  protestants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  aniwig  tleir  own  ad 
berenfs,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi 
rous  of  peace.    As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  OMSultatioDS,  the  em 

Seror  |iut  into  their  hands  a  hook,  composed,  as  he  said,  b^  a  learned 
ivine  m  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tern 
per,  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  con 
tending  parties.    Gropper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

•  Ths  pealei  pan  gf  my  inflMniatiiHi  ooncenniig  the  govenrnienl  mi  laws  of  Ihe  order  of  Jesgila, 

however,  upod  Uie  auUiorttv  even  of  Uicse  tespeciablB  m^fslraiea  and  el^aoL  witlcrs.  (lut  upon 
InnumeraWs  paBsacea  whidi  Ihey  hsve  eiliacled  ftoni  Iba  consliluliona  of  ihe  mder  dcpoalieil  io 
-'  -"  •—'-.   HosirfniBn.  a  prol*aant  divine  of  ZHtiidi,  in  his  Hisfm-ia  JosKilira,  pifnted  A.  D 


9,  publisbed  a  smnll 
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amon^  the  managers  of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  Well  as  of 
erudition,  was  afterwards  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  fhis  short 
treatise.  It  contained  ^positions  with  regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  tbeolt^,  which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  agitated 
in  tlie  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  Ihe  church  of  Rome.  By 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  great 
simplicity:  hy  employing  often  Ihe  very  words  of  scripture,  or  o7  the 
primitive  fetheis;  hy  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions,  and  explaining 
away  what  was  ahsurd  in  others ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  woras  and  terms  of  arts  in  controversy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  theo- 
l<^ians  often  contend  more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves  ;  he  at 
last  framed  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  terminate  religious 


But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  observation, 
towards  theolc^ical  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  gloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  ana  e^emess  of 
the  dispute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  bad 
set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reomciied  by 
partial  concessions.  All  the  zealous  catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemning  Gropper's  treatise  as  too 
favourable  Jo  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  of whichheresyit  conveyed, 
as  they  pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
disguised.  The  rigid  protestanls,  especially  Luther  himself,  and  his 
patron  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prerared  that  it  might  impose  on  the  weak, 
the  timid,  and  the  unf  hinkn^.  But  the  divines,  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberation 
and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  alterations 
with  regard  lo  speculative  opinions;  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imf^ination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommo 
dation  about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
concerning  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded lo  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship, 
where  eveiy  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  draw  the 
chservation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  all<^ether  unlractable , 
nor  could  the  church  either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
matitufions.  All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  aulho- 
ri^  of  councils,  the  administration  of  Ihe  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
?iajnfs,  and  many  otlier  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
myority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  [July  28]  ; 
"  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  con- 
ference, should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by 
all ;  Ibaf  the  other  articles,  about  which  Ihey  had  differed,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  a  genera!  council,  or  if  that  could^  not  oe 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, likewise,  lo  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire 
should  be  called  within  eighteen  monftis,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judg- 
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Blent  upon  the  whole  controveisy;  that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his 
interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meetii^  either  oi  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should  be 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  gain  proselytes;  and 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  church,  nor  the  rights  of  monasteries,  shoula 
be  invaded."* 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
tenninated,  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Ger- 
mauo  nad  assumed  of  appointii^  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine matters  of  controveisy,  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rig-bts ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concemii^  a  national 
synod,  which  had  been  so  ot^en  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  ap- 


peared extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  c 

— "ied  chiefly  of  laymen,  topass  iudgmer'  "■■''- " <'"<"'  "ff- 

s  deemed  no  less  criminal  and  profan^ 


lut  die  bare  mention  ot  allowing  a  diet,  com- 
ss  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
md  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 


which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protes 
tants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they  murmured  Joudly 
against  it,  Charles,  unwilhi^  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em- 
pire, granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempt- 
ing them  from  whatever  (bey  thought  oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess, 
and  ascertaining  to  Ihem  the  fulF  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
(hey  had  ever  enjoyed.t 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situatmn  of  the 
emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  gi'anf  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not,  give  any  such  cause  of  di^ust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgeni 
motive  to. that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolution 
had  happened  in  that  kiridgnm ;  John  Zapol  ScEepua  havii^  chosen,  as  has 
been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdmand  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But 
beir^  a  prince  of  pacific  qualities,  tde  irequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
gFeafly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  calling 
in  tlie  Turl^  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  fban 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifyii^.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  competitor  [A.  D.  1536],  on  this  condition ;  That  Ferdi- 
nand should  acknowledge  him  as  kmg  of  Hungaiy,  and  leave  him  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power ;  but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  de- 
volve upon  Ferdinand.f  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  veiy  favourable  to 
Ferdinand.  Bui,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Huigarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  celibacy,  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Slgismond 
king  of  Poldnd.  Jciniiad  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened wifhin  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  born  to  inherit 
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his  kingdom.  To  him,  without  regarding  liis  treaty  with  Ferdinand, 
which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown  ;  appointing;  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Maitinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son,  and  tegenla 
of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hurgarians  immediately  ac- 
knowledged the  young  prince  as  kii^,  to  whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdmand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  Dv  this  unexpected  event, 
resolved  not  to  abandon  the  king|dom  which  he  flattered  himself  with 
Laving  acquired  by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a 
settlement  for  her  son,  preparir^  at  the  same  time  to  assert  his  right  by 
force  of  arms.  But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  hia  son  to  persons, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defencTit.  The  queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  ses,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  mG^nanimit^r. 
Maxtinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  in  life  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  tliose  extraordinary  men,  who,  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  varied  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling 
and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  fiincfions  of  bis  ecclesiastical 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
civil  transactions,  he  discovered  industry,  dexteri^",  and  boldness.  During 
war,  be  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.  Amidst  ail  these  different  and  contradictoir  forms  which  he 
couH  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority  was  conspi- 
cuous. From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
expect.  He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco- 
vering Hungaty.  HaFtngj  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considerab'e  body  of 
Germans,  vtliom  his  partisans  among  the  Hungariaos  joined  with  their 
vassals,  he  ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  Martinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  agamst  such  a 
jwwerful  army  m  the  field,satisfied  himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence,  he  provided 
with  every  miiM;  necessaiy  for  defence  ;  and  in  the.meantime  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Socman,  beseechii^  him  to  extend  towards  tbe  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  which  bad  so  long  maintained  the  father  on  bis  throne. 
The  sultau,  though  Ferdinand  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
n^otialion,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Humarian  crown  on  the  same 
ignominious  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  hj_  which 
John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousit^  the 
interest  of  tite  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungary,  he  him- 
self followed  with  another.  Meanwhile  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  ci^in  which  the  king  and  his  mother  were 
shut  up,  l^d formed  the  siege  of  buda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
and  skill,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They 
instantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  deser 
tion,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.! 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and  being  weaiy  of  so 
many  expensive  expeaitions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which 
were  not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  allurii^  opportunity  of 
seizing  a  kingdom,  while  possessed  by  an  infant,  under  thegiardianshipof 
awomanana  apriest,  he  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with 
too  much  facility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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humanity.  Wha(  he  planned  ungenerously,  be  executed  by  fraud.  Having 
prtjvailed  on  the  queen  to  send  her  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  he  desirous 
of  seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having,  at  the  same  lime,  inv'ted  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  to  an  entertainmenf  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  Ireacheiy, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mulh  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of 
troops  hy  the  sultan's  orders  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus 
master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  and  of  the  leadiig  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  Ilie  queen,  tc^thej  with  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  aljotfed  to  (hem,  and  appointing  a  basha 
to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soMiers,  annexed  Hui^ary  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.*  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  either  resist  his 
absolute  and  uncontroilable  command,  ov  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
K>  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  r.rown  of  Hungaiy,  as  well  as  a 
renewal,  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Uie  Otioraan  Porte 
and  to  pay  for  if  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  prop>saI  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  (Jninking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proffered 
conditiona  so  unbecoming  his  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  sus 
pend  the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  whicQ  he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  his  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hungaiy  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  in 
defence  of  that  kingdom, f 

In  this  state  were  the  affeirs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
there  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  st  RatJsboli, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and 
inflamii^  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
vigorous  assistance  either  towards  the  recovery  of  HuTO;aiy,  or  the  defence 
ofthe  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  prolestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  libera]  si^plies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  carryiig  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under  little  ansiely  about  the  seru 
rity  of  Geimany  during  the  next  campaKn.f 

Immediately  upon  (lie  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  ana  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
TOposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causeso!"  discord  between 
(Siarles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
thi'eatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  more 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  thattime,on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiere,  that  be  listened  with 
little  attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
army  and  fleet.§ 

AMers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire 
to  which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  Basha, 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  govemed  by  Hascen-Aga, 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  every  station  m  the  corsair's 
service,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  be  «as  well  fitted  for  a 
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Btalion  which  required  a  maD  of  fried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen,  ir 
order  to  show  how  well  he  deserved  Oiat  dignity,  carried  on  his  piratical 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  amazing  activity,  and  out- 
did, if  possible,  Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  com- 
merce of  the  MediterraneaD  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
of  erecti[^  watch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keepiiK  guards  con 
stanlly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of  his  squadroDS,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*  Of  this  tie  emperor  had 
received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power,  and  becoming  his 
humanity,  to  reduce  Akiets,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
coDiraon  receptacle  of  all  the  free-booters ;  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  gloiy 
which  hi  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before 
he  left  Madrid  m  nis  way  to  the  Low-Countries,  had  issued  orders  both  in 
.  SpaiD  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.  No  change 
in  circumstances,  since  that  lime,  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arnis  towards  Hungary ;  though  the  success  oi 
the  Turks  in  that  country  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany 
urg-ed  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  his  fiiat  and  peculiar 
care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good-will  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  band,  that  he  miglit  go  ia  quest  of 
a  remote  and  more  ignoble  loe,  Ejt  to  attaiac  the  sultan  in  Hurigaiy,  how 
splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  his  power,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw 
troops  oiit  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  su  distant  as 
Hungary,  to  provide  Ihe  vast  apparatus  necessary  for  traiisiwrlit^  thither 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  ba^age  of  a  regular  army,  and  to  push  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  progject  of  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  durii^  several  campaigns,  were  undertakmga  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  emperor's 
treasury.  While  his  principal  force  was  thus  emplOTed,  his  dominions  in 
Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
to  go  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  sii^le  effiirt;  and  besides  the  securi^  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  success  of  it  must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during 
so  short  a  space,  that  Francis  could  hardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence, 
to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  A%iers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
autumnal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  with 
tne  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  _  But  as  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
inflexible,  neither  the  renewedremonstrancesof  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
darker  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed  by  disregarding  Iheiradvicp 
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had  any  ottier  effoct  than  to  confirm  him  m  his  fatal  resolution.  The  force, 
indeed,  wbicii  he  had  collected,  was  such  as  might  have  inspired  a  prince 
kss  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  fpot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans,  tosethef 
with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  (he  Spanish  and  Italian 
nobility,  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  atlendixK  him  in  his 
favounte  expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  gloiy  which  Siey  L'_ieved 
ne  was  going  to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from 
Malta  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyage,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
fullofhazard,  (ban  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  be  approached 
the  land,  tne  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  permit 
the  troops  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizirg  a  favourable 
opportunity,  landed  them  ivithout  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army, 
Hascen  had  only  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly 
natives  of  Africa,  ana  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldieia.  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum- 
mate skill  in  war,  could  have  loi^  resisted  forces  superior  ic  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  bead  of  sixty  thousand  men,and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  w.as  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadiiJ 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efforts 
availed  nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  bad 
ttrae  for  any  thing  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  tbeir  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatenmg  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began 
to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, durii^  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothir^  ashore 
but  fheir  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was.  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  rn  mud ;  while  the  wind 
blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  Abwit  the  dawn  of  mon>- 
11^,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  from  the  storm 
under  their  own  roofe,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  Ihem  dis- 
covered greater  courage ;  but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  'their  matches,, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scaicely 
atrer^h  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  (liroi^n  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  pei'son,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  tbe  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading'  such 
general  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at 
last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affeclir^  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  affilated  with  all  the  r^  of  which  that  destructive  eiemcnt  (s 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  (heir 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dashing  against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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forced  ashore,  aodnot  afewsinkii^  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men  perished;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escapedthefuryofthe 
sea,  were  murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  ai^iiish  and  astonishment  beholding 
this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  m  his  hopes  of  Success,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  as  for  subsisting- his  own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afford  them  any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some  troops 
■to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering,  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many  ships 
might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by 
famine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes; 
the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  officers  on  board  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm 
to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  re- 
mained during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspeiBC  and  uncertainty. 
Nest  day,  aboat  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  in- 
formation, that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty 
years  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered 
ships  to  Cape  Metafiiz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  stiU  loweringand  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place, 
where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelUgence  afforded  Charles,  from  being  assured 
that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  fay  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  liis  army.  Metafuz 
was  at  least  three  days'  march  fVom  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions 
whichhe  hadbrought  ashore  at  his  first  toiding  were  now  consumed;  his 
soldiers,  worn  oiit  with  fatigae,  were  hardly  ahle  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  countnr,  and  being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  undei^o  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deUberation,  nor  left  it  the  least 
doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  centre  ;  such  as 
seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the 
sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifestly 
than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had 
already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arras ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sunk  down  and  died;  manyperished  by  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  hemes,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
kUled  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  distributed  among  the  several  battal- 
ions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by 
the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not 
a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed-  them  night  and  day.  At  last 
they  arrived  at  Metafuz :  and  the  weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  re- 
store their  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  were  supphed  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  cheered  with  the  po-ospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadfiil  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  6ow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuoiB  for 
flrmne^  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and 
compassion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he 
exposed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  tho 
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,. .J,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  liis  words 

example.  When  the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  leii 
theshore,althoughahody  of  Arabs  hoyered  at  no  great  oistance,  ready  to 
fall  on  the  rear.  By  tliese  virtues,  Cliarles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his 
ohs'inacy  and  presumplion  in  undertaking  an  expedition  soTatal  to  his 
su^ects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising, 
though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
Bepara  ely,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  couldfiral . 
reacn ;  thus  spreadii^  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
nfluence  oflear,  si^gested.  The  emperor  himself,  afler  escaping  great 
dangers,  and'beii^  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  3l,  where 
ne  was  obliged  by  contraiy  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  vety  diflerent  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
from  his  former  expedition  against  the  infidels.^ 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  begm  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  for  some  iime 
been  resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  disingenuity  in  violatiiw:  his  repealed  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  that  countiy.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  ui^ed  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  mtegrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  Imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify  his  taking 
anns,  which  was  ofgreater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  e^er  for 
war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyraan,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haughty  monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperOT  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  extraordinaiy  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distii^ished  the  reception  oi  Charies  when  he 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  induced 
the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  forgotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  lom  wished  for  in  Christendom,  and  often 
attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usim!  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  b^  iostructim;  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  Solymaii  held  any  intelligence, 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  puisufta,  would  he  the  same  for  the  future.t    It 

*  CaroL  V.  ExpeditloBd  Areyniini,  p^^  l^^corrtDin  VilJagnonem  Equiteia  BJFOdltun,  ap.  Scarillum, 
v.iLBGS.  JovllBisi.  1.  m.j).  3>ia,&c.  Veray  ZunigaVidada  Carloa  V.  p.83.  Sanduv.  HiMoi, 
U.  eas),  t  Mem.  de  Hibier  lonj.  1.  p.  S03, 
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manifest  adyanfageof  canyiT^on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Atsfriain 
concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  onJy  to  banish 
his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Solyman  having  lately  concluded  a  peace 
wilh  that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  offices 
of  KtDcon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  al  ure  tiie 
senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
niojiarch,  might  overbalance  any  scruples  arising  either  from  decency  or 
caition,  that  coold  operate  on  the  other  aide.  Francis,  warmly  approving 
01  this  Aeasure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  airecting 
him  to  go  by  Venice  along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 
appointed  his  ambassador  io  fhat  republic,  empowered  them  to  negotiate 
the  matter  with  (he  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  had  sent  an  envoy  tor  the 
same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanesei  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attemptii^  and  executii^  the  most 
atrocious  actions,  got  intell^nce  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these 
ambassadors.  Asie  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
esecution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
the  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their 

Sapers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
uring  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  tiie  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants 
whojn  he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes 
by  their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
indication  which  this  msult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  esciled.  He 
esciaimed  loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  havir^  drawn  upon  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as 
the  ambassadors  had  left  their  instructions  and  other  pajieis  of  consequence 
behind  them,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessary  in  any  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  and  pusillanimous 
soever,  could  tamely  endure  :  and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
set  out  on  his  A^can  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive 
answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  settingforth  the  beinousness 
of  the  injury,  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  reguesf. 
Notwithstanthi^  the  confidence  with  which  Gluasto  asserted  his  own 
itmocence,  the  accusaticms  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  length,  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of^die  transac* 
tion,  with  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  /In  consequence  of  this 
opinion  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  eom- 

Elaints  were  universally  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  steps  which 
B  took  towards  renewii^  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  (o  ambition 
or  resentment,  but  to  Ihte  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicatii^  tlie  honour 
of  his  crown.t 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  the  proper  piecautions  for  gaining  other  allies 
oesides  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's 

•  HlaU  do  Vcnet,  de  Parula,  ir.  125.  t  Uellay,  JOT,  &e.    Jovii  Hisl  lib,  jl.  MS. 
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supenor  power.  But  his  n^otiationg  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  veij 
little  success.  Henry  VIII,  cMjerlybentat  that  time  upon  schemes  against 
Scotland,  which  he  knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  in 
any  degree  towards  farourii^  the  operations  jfiiainst  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  sj^stem  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  not 
withstanding  Solynian's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The 
Gernians,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  ii 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  (ban  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the 
soulh,  and  the  duke  of  Clevea,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possession  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Frani^js 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  guined  little  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vigorous  efforts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  every  defect 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  hia 
irregular  pleasures,  aM  which  prevented  nis  pursuingthem  with  \he  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  .tMn  hia  usual 
industry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordbary  attention 
to  his  affairs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitherto  emplayed.  This  accidental  peevishness  being  sharpened 
by  reflecting  on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change 
in  his  temper,  and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  di^raced 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  military, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his 
master  ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showii^  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
erful favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigouror  prudence  of  his  administi'ation, 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  eslraordinaiy  effort. 

1542.]  He  accordii^ly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  bis  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  (he  frontiers  ,of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Rossem  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  lioops  o£ 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  ol 
Flanders.  The  last,  consjstit^  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
ereatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  surprisii^  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  with  these  numerous  and 
irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises  ;  and  tbat  he  should  choose  ratbei'  to  tara 
almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  con- 
quests. But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  tcffielher  with  the  difficulty  of  sunnortina: 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions, 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footii^  in  that  country,  and  ii. 
him  willing  to.tiythe  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  Ihess 
lime  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  assembled 
(o  oppose  him,  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  the  coiHiliy 
of  Roussillont  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  ChariiB 
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could  bni^  into  the  field  any  force  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The 
necessity  of  supporting  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  hope  of  draw 
rng  a  conaideraole  body  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  his  means,  deter- 
mine'd  Him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries, 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about 
the  same  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  aiee;e  to  Perpignan  the  capital 
of  Roussillon,  and  the  latter  entering  Lirxembuig.    The  duke  of  Orleans 

flushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town 
allirg  after  another,  uolil  no  place  in  that  lai^  dutchy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionvilie.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning 
the  adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped 
short  in  this  career  of  victory.  But  a  report  prevailii^  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  hazard  a  oatlle  in  order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  perhaps  by  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  both  enviedand  hated,  abandoned  bis  own  conquest, 
and  hastened  towards  BouBsillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  oi 
the  victoiy. 

On  bis  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted 
their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained inacUve,  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa- 
tion either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
renounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promisii^  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
recovering,  before  the  end  of  summer,  a]i  the  conquests  which  he  bad 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was  Dotso  inconsiderate  as 
to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endai^ered  his  king- 
dom. Perpignan,  though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked,  having 
been  lazgefy  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  oi 
Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  SO  vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
service,  that  at  Jasl  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  tluee  months,  wasted  by 
diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairiiig  of  success,  relin- 

fuished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country.?  Thus  all 
rancis's  mfehty  preparations,  either  irom  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct, 
or  from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  effects 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified, 
in  any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe. 
The  only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  lew 
towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address, 
than  by  the  force  of  his  arms-t 

1543.]  The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted 
by  such  great  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering  tw  abatement  of  their 
mutual  animosity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient,  and 
turned  themselves  towards  eveiy  quarter,  in  order  to  acquke  new  allies, 
ti^ther  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advant^e  of  the 
termr  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniamls,  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their 
country,  prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub- 
sidies with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  be  borrowed 
a  large  sum  from  John  king  of  Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his 
repayment,  put  bim  in  possession  of  the  Molucca  isles  in  the  East  Indies 
with  the  gainful  commerce  of  precious  spices,  which  that  sequestered 
comer  of  the  gtobe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Maiy, 
tlai^hter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  prince 
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in  Europe,  ga^e  a  large  dower;  and  having  likewise  persuaded  the  Cor.,' 
of  Aragjon  and  Valenci?  to  recc^nise  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these  crowns, 
he  obtained  from  them  (he  donative  usual  on  such  occasions,*  These 
estraordinary  supplies  enahled  him  to  make  such  additioiis  to  his  forces  in 
Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the  Low-Countriea,  and  yet 
reserve  as  mairy  as  were  sufficient  for  Ihe  defence  of  the  kir^doni.  Havii^ 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  gorernment  oi 
■■■    '■  he  sailed  for  Italy  [May],  in  his  '    "  "  '  ' 

ver  to  raise  the  funds  for  carryii^ 

._,  "xpedient  for  thai  purpose,  he  i._ — — 

accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  Knowing  his  necessities,  artfully  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discem,  than 
wafchfiil  (o  seize  opportunities  of  af^randizii^  Eis  family,  solicited  him 
to  grant  Octavio  bis  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  beins  his  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
return  for  which  he  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far 
towards  supplying  all  his  present  exigencies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  from  di^uat  at 
the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
rejected  the  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  great,  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienatii^  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  from  fbe  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
grtmdson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  uo  other  expedient  for 
raising  money  amoi^  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  whidi  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn;  in  consideration  for  which  be  received  a  lat^e  present  from 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independency, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  o* 
Tuacany.y 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raisiig  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  n^l^ent  of  objects  more  distant,  thot^b  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henir  vlll.  from  which 
he  derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advanla^  than  from  allhb  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
had  b^n  to  alienate  the  affections  of  (hat  monarch  from  Francis,  with 
whom  he  bad  been  for  some  time  m  close  alliance  ;  and  new  incidents  ol 
greater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  bis  disgust  and  aniraosily. 
Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  prosefyles  to  his  own  opinions,  had 
foRoed  a  scheme  of  peisuading  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation,  which 
he  bad  introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  his  usua. 
eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupulously  attached  to  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  propositions  were  accord- 
m§ly  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flattewd  himsdf  with  having 
gamed  his  point.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  fatal  the 
union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  oireligion ;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
less  convinced  that  i I  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  tc^ether,  and  by  their  insinua- 
tions defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect.^    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  which 
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he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  Ihe  French,  as  to  the  IcTity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  he  look  arms  against  Scotland,  tlireatening  to  subdue  the  king 
dom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kin|;.  At  the  same  time, 
his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  hia  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror, an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  offer  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  ne^-otiations  witji  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown 
to  Mary  his  only  daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Ui>on  this  event, 
Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  anil 
abandonii^  all  thoughts  of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  adran 
tageous  as  well  as  more  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  youi^  queen.    But  here. 


The 

necessity  of  cruSiingBtbis  party  araoi^  the  Scots,  and  of  preventii^  Francis 
from  furnishing  them  any  efectual  aid,  confirmed  Henn^'s  resolution  of 
i»reakir»  with  France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  tinishing  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  [Feb.  ll]  were  contained  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing 
their  future  amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  iilan  of  their 
operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They 
agreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with 
Solyman,  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom 
but  also  that  he  should  make  reparation  for  Ihe  damages  which  that  unna 
tural  union  had  occasioned;  that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  irom  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  that  he 
should  immediately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Henty,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  If,  within  forty  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  they  then  engaged  to  invade  France  each  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Buigundy,  (t^ether  with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
the  emperor,  and  Normandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  of 
France, for  Henry.*  Theirneralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions ;  ana  ihoiKh  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
monarchsheld  themselves  fully  entitled  toexecute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approach- 
ing; campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry's  disgust  and 
alienation,  and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  inef 
fectual,  he  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  espect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he 
redoubled  bis  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  m^ht  coun- 
terbalance the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive 
by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambassadors  murdered  W  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Venice,  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  Faulin,  who,though  in  no  higher  ranlc  than  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  beii^  raised  to  this  important  station,  to 
wnich  he  was  recommended  by  Bellay,  who  had  trained  nim  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  his  address  and  talents  on  several  occasions. 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities  Has- 
tening-to  Constantinople)  without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  uiged  his  master's  demands  with  such  boldness,  and  availed 
himsell  of  every  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  sulian'a  difficulties.    As  some  of  the  bashaws,  swayed  either  by 
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their  own  opinion,  or  influenced  by  the  emperor's  emissaries,  who  hadmade 
(fieii  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  (he  divan  against  acting  in 
concert  with  France,  he  found  means  either  to  convince  or  sdence  them.* 
At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
to  regulate  all  hisoperations  by  the  directions  of  the  Frenchking.  Francis 
was  not  equally  successful  in  bis  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  em 
pire.  The  extraordinary  rigour  with  which  ne  thought  it  necessary  to 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  asliad  embraced  the  piotestant  opinions,  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  lor  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  witn 
(he  Turks,  placedan  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Grei^ 
mans  as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  conUguily  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  from  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  Trance,  which  esempted  him  from  all  the 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  pro- 
fide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and  frugal  subsidies. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  willi  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  the  emperor,  unless  wnen  quickened  by  some  foreign 
supply,  or  some  temporary  es|)edient,  were  extremel};  slow  and  dilatory. 
Long  before  any  army  was  m  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  Egainst  which  he  turned '  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  determined  to 
keep  as  the  Itey  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault :  and  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified  with  great  care.  Tumii^  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  tlie 
dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  found  3i  in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the 
former  year.  While  he  waa  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  nis  gov- 
ernment, entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had 
vowed  to  inflict  exemplary  vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  similar  fo  that  of  Robert  de  la  Mark  in  the  fiist  war  betweeL 
Charles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  UnabJe,  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty 
four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach  ^  and  the  Imperialbts,  being 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  mvestedDuren.  That  town, 
tlioi^h  gallantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were, 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  stnick  the  people  of  the  country  with  such  general 
terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance, 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  24]  ;  and  before  a  body  of  French, 
detached  to  his  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  to  Cfaaries  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  ad- 
mitted into  tJie  Imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  withoight  of  bis 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  aJlowed  him  to 
remain  in  that  ignominious  posture,  and  eyeing  him  with  a  hai^hty  and 
severe  look,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to  his 
ministers.  The  conditions,  however,  which  tney  prescribed,  were  not  so 
rigorous  as  he  had  leaswi  to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was 
obliged  [Sept.  7]  to  renounce  hia  alliance  with  France  and  Denmark  ;  to 
resign  all  his  pretensions  to  (he  dutchy  of  Gueldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  with  the  em;feror  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all 
his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored,  except  two  towns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  dorii^  the  continuance -of  (he 
war  i  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  lot^  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilement, 
gave  liim  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.J 
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Low-Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  them, 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainaulf,  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecj'.  There, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  vi-ith  Henry;,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran  troops 
couinianded  by  De  La  Lande  and  Desse,  two  officeis  of  reputation,  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  wilh  all  his  forces  to  relieve 
that  place  ;  Charles  covered  the  siege  ;  both  were  delermined  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  aimies 
led  by  Iheir  respective  raonarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa- 
rated their  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  ois 
side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  wilh  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  good  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  (hen  a  con- 
voy of  provisioiiSj  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
succes3,wi{hdrew  into  winter-quarters,*  in  order  to  preserve  his  army  from 
beii^  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
ki)^  witn  great  punctiialiiy.  He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a 
numerous  army  [November]  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empu«  made  no 
great  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by  employing  his  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  wiUing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
anj;  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another, 
Quinque  EcclesiEe,  Alba,  and  Qran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The  first  was 
taken  by  stoim  ■  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
corner  excepted,  %vas  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.f  About  the  same 
time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coastii^  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rheggio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his 
destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  g;eneral  precipi- 
tation, that  the  city  would  have  been  totafly  deserted,  if  they  had  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  violence  or  injuty  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  stale  in 
alliance  with  the  king  his  master.J  Freim  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
uf  the  unfortunate  duke  ot  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  Ihe  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  oi 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  (he  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  slood  a 
^neral  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  he  retired 
into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  aitillery 
made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  he  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  Doria'had  time  to  approach  wilh  his  fleet,  and  the  marqui's  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept.  8]  ;§  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew 
on  himself,  by  callir^  in  such  an  auxdiaiy,  more  pardonable. 
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From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  this  campaign,  it  was 
obvious  to  what  a  length  the  war  might  be  drawn  out  hetween  two 
princes,  whose  power  was  so  equally  Balanced,  andMvho,  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity,  could  so  vary  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  triiil 
which  they  had  now  made  oleacii  other's  strength  might  have  taught 
them  the  miprudence  of  persisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greater , 
appearance  ot  their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering 
those  of  their  adveraaiy,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  interest 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the  manner  in 
whjch  Ibey  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity,  which 
iuiiijled  ilaelf  in  all  their  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and  impla- 
cable, that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  eveiy  thing 
else  ;  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other,  than  how 
lu  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner  ther 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  an^ 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increaair^  with  their  hatred.  Charles 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gainii^  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
'    '     '  ■    ■  -^       ■       Jq  Q]^e(  [fi  understand  the  propriety  of  the 


tiansactions  in  that  countiv  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbcm  in  the  year  1 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
his  father  Henry  in  the  goTemment  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  beloiKed 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early,  period,  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  sii^ular  path,  as  showed  that 
he  aimed  from  the  beginnii^,  at  something  ^at  and  uncommon.  Though 
zealously  attached  to  the  protfestant  opmioaa,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being;  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  original 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  ia  the  political 
interests  or  combinafiolEto  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  (be  odier  protestants  expressed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unbounded 
confidence  :  and  courtedTiis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1549,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdinand  in 
Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son, his  dexterity  in  all  mihtaiy  exercises,  together  with  hi.s  intrepidity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distii^uish  him  more  in 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  addiess  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
estraordinaiy  lo  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin  the  elector  of  Saxony 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occa- 
sidrjed  an  open  rupture  between  them  ,  and  soon  ailer  Maurice's  ; 
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to  the  goveiiimenl,  they  both  look  anns  with  equal  rage,  ujion  account  of 
a  dispute  about  the  righf  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  tovra  situated  on  the 
Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to  action  by 
the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  weij  aa  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  oi 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  Irritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  (o  the  protestants  at  the  diit  of  Ratisboii,  was  so 
wannly  solicited  on  all  bands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  ne  suspected, 
lo  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  toavoid  acQ'  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting',  and  the  especta- 
tiojjs  of  great  efiecfs  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holdir^  it  m  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  (o  his  court,  and  dependii^  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  lo  it  without  dilficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  often  rejected  by  tbs 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spu^s  [March  3],  in 
the  year  1542,  to  renew  cmce  more  |  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
salislaction  than  formerly,  he  ernpowered  him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  pro- 
pose for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  (he 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  It  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  aavantage  in  Ratisbon, 
Co)c^;ne,  or  some  of  the  great  cilies  of  the  empire,  were  at  lerglh  induced 
to  approve  of  die  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestants 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  tliey  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire, 
called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  or 
presidir^.f 

The  pope,  without  takii^  any  no^ce  of  their  objections,  published  the 
bull  of  intimation  [IWay  22, 1542],  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  he  had  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  thai 
general  union  and  tranquillity,  without  which  the  deliberations  of  a  coun 
cil  could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  autnonly, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  da 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of  Europe  lo 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  l^ates,  accordingly,  remained  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  pei^n  appeared  there,  excejit  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  L.hurch,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.I 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
German  protestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  Ihe 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  same  diet  of  Spiiea,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful terms  against  assembiit^  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de 
pended  on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  HuMjaiy,  not  only  permifled  that 
protestation  to  he  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  Iherr 
favour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever 
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they  demanded  for  their  farfLer  security.  Amons  other  particulais,  he 
granted  a  Buspension  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  chambea"  against  the  ciU 
oi  Gosiar  (one  Of  those  which  liad  entered  into  the  league  ot  Smalkalde) 
on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  eccksiasticaJ  revenues  within  its  do- 
mains, and  enjoined  Heniy  duke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  from  his  attempts 
to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no 
less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertakings,  continuing  to  disquiet  the 
iople  of  Gosiar  by  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  oi 
■'  '  they  might  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Smalkaldic  Dody  to 
oe  ujipreased,  assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  against  Heniy, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  bis  dominions, 
drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  tafce  refine  in  the  court  of  Bavaria. 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  Ihej  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde  ap- 
peared, by  this  firet  effort  of  their  aims,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  able 
to  protect  Ibose  who  had  joined  their  association.* 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the 
prcgress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  de- 
clined its  jurisdiction  for  Ihe  future,  because  that  court  had  not  been  visited 
or  reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratishon,  and  continued  to  discover 
a  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  after  this,  they 
ventured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held 
at  Nuiembejg  [April  23. 1643],  which  provided  for  Ihe  defence  of  Hun- 
gary, refused  to  furnish  tneir  contingent  tor  that  purpose  urJess  the  Impe- 
rial diamber  were  reformed,  and  full  security  were  granted  them  in  eveiy 
point  with  regard  to  reiigion.t 

1644,1  Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  protestanls  had  proceeded, 
and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  lefurned 
(rom  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  ol 
the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
{all.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present.  Charles  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  prbtes- 
taiits,  by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the  auttiority  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abridging,  in  the  smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjo^^ed ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected  any  support  from  them, 
or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  irom  intestine  disorders  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concessions,  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privileges.  He  began  accordingly 
with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxoi^,  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  beads  of 
the  protestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  some  (bings  in  their  favour,  and 
grantir^  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from 
any  da^er  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  point, 
he  then  venltu^d  to  address  the  diet  with  gruater  freedom.  He  began  by 
representing  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regardto  two  things 
most  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  (he  religious  dissensions  which  bad  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providiig  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
frogress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed,  with  deep  regret,  that 
is  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  b^  the  unjustifiable  ambi 
tion  of  the  French  liiag,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
in  Europe,  which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  ihe  truce  of  Nice, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  council; 
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or  to  deliberate  with  securi^ ;  and  obliged  him  to  employ  those  forces  in 
his  own  defence,  which,  with  greater  salisfaction  to  bimseJf,  as  well  as 
more  honour  to  Chrisfendom,  he  would  have  turned  against  the  infidels 
that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  ojJposing 
Ihe  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexamplerf  impiety,  invited  them  into  the 
lieart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked 
(he  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  empire  ;  that  Earbarossa's  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  Ihe  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
cany  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian  sfate  :  that  in 
such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  wbile  such  a  pow- 
erful ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  p;sve  him  footii^ 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  be  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
Bjjst  imminent  danger,  first  of  aU,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages  wnich  he  derived  from  the  unnatu- 
ral confederacy  formed  between  him  and  a  monarch,  wbo  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian:  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
king  and  the  sultan  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thii^;  and  that 
every  advantage  gained  over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to 
the  latter;  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demandii^  their  aid 
against  Francis,  not  mereiy  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,or  of  him 
wio  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infideb,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  gic!  greater  weight  to  Ibis  violent  invective  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  the  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  Ihe 
sultan  in  Hui^aiy,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed 
on  his  brother,  of  employiiig  his  arms  against  Fiance.  ■  When  he  had 
finished^  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  gave  a  detail  of  Barbaiossa's  opera- 
tions at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
AU  these,  added  to  (be  general  indignation  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  Ibe  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most  of  the  members  to  grant 
him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  ambassadors  miom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  bis  conduct,  were  not  permitted 
lo  enter  the  bounds  oi  the  empire  j  and  the  apology  which  they  published 
for  their  mastei,  vindicating  hia  alliance  with  Solyman,  by  examples  drawn 
from  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  regarded 
by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejudiced  against  him  to  siich  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowii^  tlieir  proper  weight  to  any  argu- 
ments in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  be  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  proleslants,  which  he  determined  lo  quiet  by 
granting  every  tii'iog  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de- 
sire for  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  lo  a 
recess,  whereby  all  the  r^rous  edicts  hitherto  issued  s^inst  the  protes- 
tante  were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  was  declared  necessary,  in  order  to  le-establish  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  brii^  about  as  soon  as  possible^,  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
protestanf  rel%ionwas  authorized;  the  Imperial  chamherwas  enjoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  the  protestants ;  and  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  should  expire,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  distinction  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence, 
the  protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  Ihe  diet,  in  declaring 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body 
of  twenty-fo  ir  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  lo  be  maintained  a/ 
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Ihe  public  expense  for  sis  monllig,  and  to  be  employed  against  France , 
ind  at  the  same  ticne  the  diet  imposed  a  poll-fas 'to  be  levied  thioughoul 
ill  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for  Ibe  support  of  the 
war  against  the  Turlis. 

ChaB,'es,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  mtricale 
detail  of  particulars  rieceasair  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  aasecnoly  to  such  a  successful  period,  negotiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark ;  who,  thoi^h  be  had  hitherto 
performed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alltance  with  Francis, 
had  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of 
Ihat  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications 
to  ihe  king  of  England,  in  order  (o  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
ag^nst  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Haviie  cOTcluded  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  nis  son  and  theu" 
voung  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of 
the  two  ldi»doms,  which  had  heen  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without 
success  by  nis  predecessors,  Mary  of  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
Beatouf),  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  lo  break 
off  the  match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon 
an  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringii^  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  lo  accomplish  this,  that  he 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly,  which  they  concerted, 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  mined  France 
inlhefiral  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  emperor's 
power  and  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  ^reed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  Iwenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  Ihe  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  interior  provinces,  and  to  join  their  forces 
near  Paris.f 
Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  w 


mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him  ;  out  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the 
advant^es  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  the  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravaging;  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  ot 
ihem  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  count  d'Enguien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquiS  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 
general  ha viig  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
mat  he  hadfortiSed  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other 
way  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  ot  the  French,  resolved  to 
hazaid  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  lo  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Enguien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising 
voung  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  (be  fortune  of  a  battle  ;  his  ti'oops 
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Qesired  it  with  no  less  ardour;  but  the  peremptoiy  injinction  of  the  king 
not  lo  venture  a  general  engagement,  flowii^  Irom  a  piudent  attention  t(i 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  well  as  from  fbe  remembrance  of  former 
disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling,  liowever,  to 
abandon  Carignan,  when  it  was  just  ready  to  yield,  and  eager  to  distinguish 
his  command  by  some  memorable  action,  lie  despatched  Monluc  to  court, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fighting  the  tnemy,  ami 
the  hopes  wbjch  he  had  of  victory.  The  kiie  refeired  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council :  all  the  ministers  declared  one  aRer  another,  s^ainst  fighting, 
and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible,  while 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  .extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
fo  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Francis, 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  bim  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  lo  be  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  hut  spirited  soldier,  and  of  Known  courage, 
represented  the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  brii^  on  the 
French  arms;  and  he  uiged  his  aiguments  with  such  lively  impetuosity, 
and  such  a  flow  of  military  eloquence,  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion,  no 
only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  council 
Francis,  catchii^  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenly  started  u]^,  and  having  Ittled  bis  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  "Go,  says 
he,  "  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  fbe  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  tliat  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fight 
the  JraperiaJisIs,  than  such  was  the  martial  amour  of  the  gallant  and  high 
spirited  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every 
person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hurrying  to  Piedmont, 
in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  darker  and  glory  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  Enguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle,  not  did  Guaslo  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
(if  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the  Imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French 
hy  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Censoles  [April  II],  in  an 
openplain,  which  affisrded  to  neither  any  advanl^e  of  ground,  and  both 
had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  Frendi  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  chaige  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  every  uiing  that  opposed  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  iB^ntiy  having  forced  the 
body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
reaay  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  Guasto,  eiKaeed  in  that  part  of  bis  amw  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraid  oT falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  Ine  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  foigol  to  order  a  large  body  of  reserv^  lo 
advance;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  "courage  and  eijual  conduct, 
supported  at  the  head  of  bis  gens  d'armes,  such  of  Bis  battalions  as  began 
lo  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  sen-ice,  who 
had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  man^uis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  hovse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  all  their  tents,  ba^age,  and  artilleiy,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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conquerors,  their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  only  being  killed,  and  among 
these  no  officer  of  distinction.* 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended, 
delivered  France  from  ao  imminent  dai^er,  as  it  ruined  the  arnij  with 
which  Guaslo  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  r^iilar  forces  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the 
victory  with  such  vigour  aa  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  mighl 
have  yielded :  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ; 
though  the  inhabitants  who  had  long  murmured  under  the  rigour  of  the 
Imperial  government,  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  though  En^uien, 
flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  opportunity  of 
recoverbg  a  country,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite 
object ;  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Ei^land  were  preparing  to 
break  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety  :  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  oi  Enguicn's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  kii^dom,  Enguien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
rignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Cerisoles.t 

The  emywror,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he  a 

towards  the  be^innirg  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  r. 

and  better  appointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fiity  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  having  reduced 
Luxemburg  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  fie  himself 
joined  it,  he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne [June].  Charles,  accordii^  to  his  agreement  with  the  kiig  of  Eng- 
land, ought  to  have  advanced  directly  towards  Paris  ;  and  the  dauphin, 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
Of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  tne  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thfrty-six,  had  taught  them  the  most 
effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Cnamjiagiie,  a  country 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  com,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great 
army  ;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use 
to  his  li'oops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strei^h  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for 
subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  ijot  be  a  work  either  of  mucn  time  or  difficulty  to 
reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  be  first  attacked, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  B], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was  des- 
titute of  every  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  count  de 
Sancerre  and  M,,  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  tht 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  empeior  soon  found  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordingly 
he  undertook ;  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
long  before  the  emperor's  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the 
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other,  tbat  Lis  troops  should  remain  inactire,  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  chastising  the  Scots,  by  sending  hia  fleet,  together  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  infantry,  under  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  invade  Iheh  country 
Hertford  executed  his  commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  (he  adjacent  country,  and  re-embarked 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  fhey  joined  their  sovereign  soon  after 
his  landing  in  France*  [July  14j.  When  Henry  arrived  in  that  kingdom, 
he  found  the  emperor  ei^aged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier ;  an  ambassador 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the  English  monarch  on  his  ssfe 
arrival  on  the  contigent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
directly  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Heniy, 
observing'  him  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  faking  towns  for  his  own 
(lehoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  shouM  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  emperor's  remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Monlreml,  which 
had  been  begun  before  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemii^s,  in  conjunction 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and  Heniy  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own  interest,  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  early  had  discovered  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  degrees,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in 
open  hafred.t 

By  this  lime,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  tc^ether  aii 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 
general,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  en- 
dangered the  kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country 
around  him.  Though  exiremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  siege  of  St,  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  astoa- 
ishir^  fortitude  ana  conduct.  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  Wave  asso- 
ciate, De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  continued  to 
show  (he  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  bim  to  surrender.  That  ciaity  politi- 
■-ian,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicatii^  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  foiged  a  letter  in  hris 
name,  authoriziiffi  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  benaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  lo  hazard  a  battle  for  his 
relief.  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  he 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  diuing  that  time, 
did  not  attack  the  Imperial  army,  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  lown.J 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable 
place,  afforded  his  sovereign  full  time  to  assemble  all  bis  forces,  and, 
what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  having  saved  his  coiintiy. 
_As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Champagne  [August  17],  but  Saccerre's  obstinate  resistaiwe  had  damped 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  faim  seriously  to  re- 
flect on  what  he  might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength,  and 
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defended  by  more  numerous  gamaoBS.  Al  Ihe  same  time,  the  procucuig 
sub'iistence  for  his  anny  was  attended  witb  great  difficulty,  whicb  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  lie  withdrew  farlher  from  his  own  frontier.  He 
had  lost  a  ereat  number  of  his  hest  troops  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  and 
many  fell  aaily  in  skirmishes,  which  it  was  not  in  tis  power  to  avoid, 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.  Ttie  season  advanced  a^ace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  temloiy,  or  of  any  such  considerable  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  country.  Great  arrears,  too, 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutiiwine  for 
their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them. .  All  these 
coiisiderationa  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  Ihe  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
(neir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  village  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
time,  Charles,  either  from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  his  ally,  and  concluding 
a  separate  peace,  sent  ah  ambassador  formally  to  require  Henry,  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  mareh  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his 
part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treacheiy  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Espemey,  and  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  magazmes.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  ^at  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greainess,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  inhabitants,  aa  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gales,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon'  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  anv  other 
event  during  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  thai  his  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insulting  fais  capital,  as  of  the  danger  lo  which  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  ciying  out,  in  the  first  emotion 
of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  Hoiv  dear,  0  mv  God,  do  I  pay  for  this 
crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  granted  me  ireely  !"*  But  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  saliy^of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added, "  Thy  will,  however,  be  done  ;"  and  proceeded  to  Issue 
the  necessary  ordeis  ior  opposing  Ihe  enem;^  with  his  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens  :  he  threw  a  strong 
garrison  into  Meaux,  and,  ny  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferle,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions, 

Serceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  batUe,  and  not 
aring  lo  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by 
hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  r^ht,  and  began  to  fall  back  towar^t 
Soissons.  Having  about  this  time  received  Heniy's  answer,  whereby  he 
refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  wnich 
he  expected  eveiy  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  the  surprise  of  Esper- 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of 
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wliom  greatly  desired,  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not  require  a 
long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  Seplember.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  parly  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
restored  :  that  the  emperor  shall  gire  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  oi  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Couiifriea,  to  be  erected  into  an 
independent  state;  wbich  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  ; 
Ihatif  he  determine  to  give  bim  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  grant  him 
(he  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  thai  he  shall  wiUiin  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  dale  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pignerol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  lo  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  dutchy  of  Bura;undy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  that  Francis  shal! 
^ve  no  aid  to  the  exiled  kias  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  sbail'join 
m  making  war  upon  llie  Turks,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  emperor  and  empire,  sis  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  lo  this  peace,  arisi^  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  &om  the  diffiiulty  of  retreating 
out  of  France,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter  quarteis  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  hy  other  considerations,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
not  Jess  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestanls  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  bis  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy,  Paul  consicferins;  both  these 
steps  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  wellas  privileges 
of  the  holy  see,  bad  addressed  to  Uie  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  langu^e,  and  in  a 
stjie  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  oi  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with  Heniy  of  Ei^land,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  ilie  a]xistolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  tban  that 
of  Francis  with  Solymao.  Pad's  son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  lo  gain  him. 
Though  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  his  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  lo  rely 
puch  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his 
mterest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  w  ith  France,  Charles 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  lta]y  to  he  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiff, 
who  was  considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisdom  among  the  Italians, 
and  thus,  at  ajunclure  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  cf 
the  present  war,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  con- 
federacy against  him-t    At  the  same  time,  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted. 
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made  such  prepress  in  Hui^aiy,  reduciBe;  town  after  town,  that  they 
approached  neai  to  the  confines  of  the  Austrian  provinces.*  Above  all 
these,  the  extraordinary  prepress  of  the  protestant  doctrines  in  Germany, 
and  the  dangerous  combination  into  whicn  the  princes  of  that  profession 
nad  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Almost  one  half  of  Ger- 
Tnany  had  revolted  from  IheesfaUishedchurch;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was 
h  shaken:  the  nobilily  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
ciae  of  religion  ;t  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Husa  still  remained,  openly  favoured  the  new  opinions;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colt^ne,  wiUi  a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  among  ecclesiastics, 
had  hegun  the  reformation  of  his  dioceas ;  nor  -was  it  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  effectual  check  were  given  to  the  spirit  of  mnovation,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  iate  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the  protestante  had  now  assumed. 
He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bold- 
ness aa  openly  lo  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Imperial  dignity  itself.  If,  therefore,  he  wished  (o  maintain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedy  effort  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  durii^  a  war  that  required 
Che  greatest  exertion  of  his  shei^th  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemy. 
Such  being  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  the  address  to 
frame  the  treaty;  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in 
view.  By  coming  to  an  a^ement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pojje 
all  prospect  of  advantage  iti  courtiig  the  friendship  of  (hat  monardi  in 

E reference  to  his.  By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
e  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  hut  turned  the  arms  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  might  not  raise  any  unseasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both 
should  esert  all  their  influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestant  Tieresy 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  flie 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  king  ;1  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  hereailer  tempt 
Francis  to  forget  this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war 
gainst  England,  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  consider- 
able part  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  limes  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and 
importance,  felt,  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  which  (be 
emperorhad  trealedhiminconcludbgaseparate  peace.  But  the  situation 
of  his  aflairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this 
occasioned.  For  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from 
the  siege  of  Montreuil  [Sept.  14],  because  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Boulc^ne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespy 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  pn  account  of  IJiis 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  found  him  too  arrogant 
to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  indeed 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francis  should 
renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  which  Henry  md  expended  in  the 
present  waT.§  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willirg  to 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,"bein^  now  free  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  rejected  these  ignominious  propositions  with  disdain ; 
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and  Henry  depart!:^  for  England,  hostilities  continued  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  France, 
whom  it  denvered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  tlie  kii^dom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He 
corwidered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  Ine  king  his  fatiier*s  exfraorainaiy  par- 
tiality towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained 
that,  from  his  eagerness  lo  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacri&oed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  rights  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  kirg  by  refusiig  to  ratify  it,  though  estremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  of^securing  to  himself  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  ot 
some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obl^ation.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse,  probably  by  the 
instigafion  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  highly  pleased  as 
wellwith  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  an  invasion,  as 
with  the  pi-ospect  of  acquirir^  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  si 
no  ^ealer  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
claim;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation ;  and  ri^ts  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value ;  ratified  the 
trea^  with  great  joy.  Charles,  within  the  lime  prescribed  by  the  treaty 
declared  bis  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry  .J  Eveiy 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  einperor, 
cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  great  activity  was  requisite,  or  miich  fatigue  to  bp 
endured.  He  himself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed ; 
and  being  so  much  disabled  by  this  escruciafii^  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  followed  him  to  'Brussels,  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
signedhisnarae,heohserved,  that  there  wastio  great  danger  of  his  violating 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  bold  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  laoce. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in, 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
great  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  proteslant  party 
m  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  the  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  afiaiis,  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  loi^,  lii 
proceed  with  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  he  bad  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  andschemes.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  protestants,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under 
continual  apprehensions  of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerlii] 
confederacy  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction;  and  were  no  less 
quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  daiger,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  be  stitt  continued  involved  in 
a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  Ibis  incum- 
brance, he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy  lo  the  Porle  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  resoluticsiB  of 
•,hat  hauglity  court  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  these  were  known,  ' 
would  have  "been  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  tie  flames  of  civil  war 
in  his  own  dominions. 
Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the 
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pope  immediately  afier  the  peace  of  Crespj^  [Nov.  19],  summoniiK  the 
couricil  to  a'lseinble  at  Trent  early  nest  sprii^,  and  exhoiting  all  Chris- 
tian princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  tbe  present  bagpy  inter- 
val of  tranquiHity  afforded  them,  of  suppressing  those  heresies  whicli 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Chviatians. 
But  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessaay  in  order  to 
<:over  his  design,  he  dete<niilDed  to  countenance  the  council,  which  might 
become  no  inconsiderable  inslrument  towards  accomplishing  his  projects, 
and  therefore  not  onJy  appoinled  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  name, 
but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  lime 
prefixed.* 

1545,]  Such  were  (he  emperor's  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aflei 
several  prort^ations,  was  opened  at  Worms  [March  24].  Thejprotestanifi, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure, 
aaving  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  onfy  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly 
to  establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  lirmer  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  titie.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any 
addulional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing,  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  t^ainst  the  Tucks,  and  the  stale  of  religion  ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  uigent,  as  SoWman,  afler  conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hungaiy, 
was  now  ready  to  fat!  upon  the  Austrian  provinces ;  that  the  emperor, 
who,  from  (he  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
annoyina;  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  person 
had  resisted  his  attacks,^  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  had  now 
consented  to  stop,  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  be  might  turn  bis  arms  with  gKater 
vfetiur  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Clirislian  faith;  that  it  became 
all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  lo  vote  him  such  effectual 
aid  aa  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish  ; 
that  the  controversies  about  region  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pre 
sent  to  any  final  issue ;  that  b;^  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  the 
emperor  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wished  and  petitioned ;  tliat  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meetit^  was  now  come,  and  both  parlies  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of^the  universal  church. 

The  popish  membera  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  creal 
applause,  and  sknified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  eveiy  particular  vvhich 
It  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions, 
which  were  so  maoilestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  lo  religion,  as  first  in  d%nily  and 
importance,  ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
progress  of  the  Turks  was  to  al!  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercise 
of  Weir  religion  touched  them  still  more  nearly,  nor  could  the}^  prosecute 
a  forei^war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tranquilhty;  that  ji^  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  would  concur  with  their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  dai^ei  fi-ora  the  Turkish 
aims  was  indeed  so  immment,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  points  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  wbich 
the  final  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should  be  referred:  and 
thai  in  the  mean  lime  the  decree  of  the  foirtMir  4fft  concerning  religion 
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should  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  essenfial.  By  (he 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  enjoy  unmolested  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a  legal  council ;  hut 
as  (he  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinand  had  requiied 
them  to  submit,  they  began  to  suspect  that  iheir  adversaries  might  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig;uity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pietending  that 
llie  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  guard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  f^ainsl  a 
council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by 
(he  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presidit^ ;  and 
decFared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem- 
bly, they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctufts,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe 
and  gain  the  protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satis- 
faction with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  but  his  views 
at  present  beii^  very  different,  Feramand,  by  his  command,  adhered 
intlexihly  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  lo 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflesi- 
ble;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruitless  endeavoui's  to  convince  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  151,  contribute  in  any 
degree  lo  render  the  protestants  more  compliant.  Euliy  convinced  that 
they  were  mainlaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  tculb,  Ihey  showed  them- 
aelves  superior  to  the  ailurements  of  interest,  or  the  su^esliona  of  fear; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
his  designs,  Iheir  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly 
declared,  tiiat  thejy  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  lo  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stigmatized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy, 
and  denounced  against  lliem  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict* 

While  the  protestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed 
an  inclination  lo  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he 
professed  an  inviolable  regard  lot  the  protestanl  religion,  he  assumed  an 
appearance  pf  moderation  peculiar  lo  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  the  emperor  alrea<fy  entertained  of  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  (he  ambitious  designs  which  always 
occupied  his  active  and  enterprising  mind-t  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  ^reed  with  hini  in  their  religious  opinions ; 
and  Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  from  the  protestants  against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
j  ealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripa 
for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the 
compliance  of  the  protestants,  or  punish  (heir  obstinacy,  he  artfully  con- 
cealed his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  ailment  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  lefi  undetermined  ;  and  previous  to  it  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in 
ntder  Ic  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute,! 
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Bui,  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  presen 
Iratiq^uillitj  might  have  imposed  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  was 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation,  as  to  hide  allogethei 
from  their  view  the  dangerous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  againsi 
them.  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  3 
prelate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners, 
Ili.^ugh  not  more  distinguished  for  leamii^  than  the  otner  descendants  ol 
noble  families,  who  in  that  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  it 
Germany,  baring  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
liad  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  Ihe 
assistance  of  Meianctlion  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  Superstition  id 
his  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  eslablished'  arn'ong'  the 
prateslants.  But  the  canons  of  his  calhedral,  who  were  not  posai;ssed 
with  (he  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levellire 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  oppose  a, 
from  the  beeinnii^,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  or  (heir  archbishop,  with 
all  the  zeal  nowing  from  reverence- for  old 'institutions,  heightened  by  con 
cern  for  their  own  interest.  This  oppCsilion,  which  the  aKJibishop  am- 
sidered  only  as  a  newai^ument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion, neither  shocJc  his  resolution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecuting 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  careei 
to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly  protested  against  his  proceedii^  and  appealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  latlei 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  (he  emperor,  during 
his  residence  in  WormSj  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne  under  his 
immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  aichhishop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess ;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  profeslant 

Sarty,  Charles  added  other  proofs  slill  more  esplicit.  In  his  hereditary 
ominioDS  of  the  Low-Countries,  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  ot 
Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms, 
he  silenced  the  proteslant  preacners  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian 
monk  lo  inveigh  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  that 
pestilent  heresy.  He  despatched  the  embassy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  (o  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  be 
free  (kim  any  apprehension  of  danger  or  interruption  from  that  quirler 
Nor  did  any  of  uiese  steps,  or  their  dai^erous  tendency,  escape  Ibe  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  pre  dominate  don  all  occisions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  hrni  out  of  a  difficulty  fiom 
which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
together  wrlh  her  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  ne  died  of  a  malignant 
fever  [Sept.  8].  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the 
indecency  of  violatii^  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
express  great  sonow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
to  nave  been  so  nearly  allied  lo  him ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  entering 
into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese;  and  would  not  listen 

'  Sleid.  310. 340. 3S1.    Seckend.  HI.  443.  i». 
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to  a  proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling  the  treaty  til 
Cresi  f,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages  which  he 
had  fcjit  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigorous  part 
of  Francis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  hare  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  consequence  (rf  sucb  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemitKrly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom,  togelEer  with  the  bui-den  of  the  waj 
against  England,  oblk^ed  l^m,  at  present,  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
o  put  off  tnoughls  of^reTenge  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savov  lost  all  hope  of  obtainii^  the 
restitution  of  his  territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  (^lespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as 
pretests  fov  future  wars.* 

0pon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essentia!  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  ruphiie,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.  But 
they  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expec- 
tations from  an  event  whicli  seemed  to  be  the  certain  pi^lude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  whose  passion  for  ^- 
grandizing  bis  jamily  increased  as  he  advanced  in  ^ears,  and  as  he  saw 
Hie  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
ming more  jjrecarious,  found  that  he  could  not  brii^  Charles  to  approve 
of  hu  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  grant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  ereat  part  of  Europe 
inveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  vAen  a  council  was  summoned  to  refoim  the  disorder  in 
the  church,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  good  men  detested,  gave  general  offence.  Some  cardinals 
in  the  Imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliena- 
tion of  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
bepresent  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Iililanese  state,  the  emperor  peiremplorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.! 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still 
stript  of  his  dominions,  which  the  emmeror  held  m  sequestration,  until  his 
difierences  with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  pos- 
ses^d  however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
for  the  French  king  a  coosiderabJe  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  against  England,  The  money  stipulated  ior  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops  were  levied ;  but  Henry,  instead  of 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  i  f 
their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before  any  army 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  more 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  king  of  France  was  astomshed 
at  a  mean  thievish'  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many 
men  as  put  a  stop  '■o  the  progress  of  Henry  s  undisciplined  forces,  and 
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beir^  joined  by  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  belonging  fo 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henry,  who  was 
rasb  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  exe- 
cutiiffi  Ihem,  as  obliged  him  to  disband  his  aimyj  and  to  surrender  himsell', 
togeSer  wjdi  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  inclose 
confinemeiJt,  unlii  a  new  reverse  of  al&ira  procured  him  liberty.* 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  prolesfaots,  the  establishment  of  the  piwteslant  religion  in  the 
palatinate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  lo  their  party.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  his  Brother  Lewis  in  (hat  electorate,  had  loi^  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  fo  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  which, 
upon  his  accession  lo  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  But  as  he 
expected  that  something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  oe  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conference^  and 
negotiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  do- 
minions. Finding  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  himself  called,  at 
length  [Jan.  10,  1546],  to  countenance  bycis  autbonl^  the  system  which 
he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by  tlieir 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  tbeii 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  spirit 
of  reformatimj  in  its  first  efforts,  had  somewhat  abated,  this  change  was 
made  with  great  order  and  reg;u!arify;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  symptom  of 
discontent.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  religious  system  of  tne  pro- 
testants,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.t 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  the  accustomed  solemnities  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  stales  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  ail  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  first  broke  out,  though  many 
were  afrajd  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  from  it, 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-ekht  years, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence..  The  pope, 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March,  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
thai  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiatbns,  Charles,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protesfants  would 
soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  froia  resenlment,  to  some  des 
pecate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meetii^  until  his  warlike  prepara 
tions  were  so  far  advanced,  that  he  migh'  ^e  i"  a  condition  to  second  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  lo 
Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to  what  con- 
tempt it  woiud  expose  his  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  if  die  fathers'  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  slate  oi 
inactivity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  v^rous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
cil to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspendii^  altogether  its  proceecKt^s  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  dSiberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  lo 
the  Germans  of  every  denomination;  hut  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
the  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  Begin  with  reforming  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  if  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
111  laith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meetirg'  of  such  a  daigetous  judicatoiy,    Paul,  though  more 
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compliant  than  some  of  liis  predeceEsora  with  regard  to  calling  a  council, 
was  DO  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  ana  saw  what 
matter  of  triumph  such  a  method  of  proceedirc  would  afford  the  heretics 
He  apprehended  Consequences  not  only  humbling  hut  fatal  to  the  papal 
see,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
business;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  gratiiy  their  own  envy 
and  peevishaess,  hy  prescribing  rales  to  those  wno  are  exalted  above 
them  in  dignity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  council. 

Jan.  10.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a  subse- 
quent one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framii^  a  confession  of  faiUi,  wherem 
snould  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  mem- 
bers to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council  ■ 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was 
necessary  towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  this 
first  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  lone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
from  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  the  members  followed 
•heic  directions,  the  protestanls  conjectured  with  ease  what  decisions  they 
might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible-of  this  indecencv,  as  well  as  of 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  might  he  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly 
in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishinEC 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation _  of  (he  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto, 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  lo  decline  its  jurisdictions.t  The  pope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  juiclien  or  add  vigour 
to  its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  objectof  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  they  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  cariyii^ 
on  against  them.  The  kirgof  England  informed  them,  that  the  emperor, 
havinglonffresolved  to  extenninate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed,  as  the  most  favourable 
juncture  for  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Augs- 
huig;,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice,  by 
means  of  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who 
secretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause,f  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
against  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
this  they  heard  from  the  Low-Countries,  that  Charles  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  eveiy  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
for  raising  troops  noth  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such  a 
variety  of  information,  and  corroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  commu- 
nicating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  dai^er.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemas  ren- 
dered necessary.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  (en  yeais.  Among  so 
many  members,  whose  lerrifories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
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who,  accordinff  to  llie  custom  of  Gexmany,  had  created  an  icSnile  variety 
of  mutual  rigEts  and  claims  bv  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts  ol 
iliflerent  kinds,  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  arisen. 
Some  of  the  confederafea,  beii^  connected  with  the  dute  of  Brunswick, 
were  highly  diagiisted  with  the  landgrave,  on  account  of  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  Ihe  league,  with  haviiK 
involved  the  members  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their 
profiisencss  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and  autliority,  influenced 
and  directed  the  whole  body,  being  extremely  different,  rendered  all  its 
motions  langiid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  despatch  were 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper,  but  not 
foi^etful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  Ihe  usual  maxims  of  human  policy, 
insisted  that  as'tEe  dane«i'  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and  una- 
voidable, they  should  nave  recourse  lo  the  most  effectual  expedient  for 
securiig  their  own  safeljf,  by,  courting  the  profeclion  of  the  kiigs  of  France 
and  England,  or  by  joining  m  alliance  with  the  p"folestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, frain  whom  they  might  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assist- 
ance as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  M;e,  and  with  talents 
which  might  have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  adminiatiation  of 
government  in  anv  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitious 
veneration  for  all  the  paits  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  veiT  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  thmk,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  those  which  ap^ly  to  the  common  amirs 
of  life  ;  and  beir^  swayed  too  much  by  the  opmiona  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  tome  rules  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  them', 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplyinff  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wished  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  witli  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  truth ;  or  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Heniy,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss^  because  they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essential 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  eSects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  lan(%rave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  nariovv  pre- 
judices, unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and 
ambitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.  But  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their 
timely  application  for  foreign  aid ;  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  original  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  beii^  on  the  point  of 
expiring  ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  acknow 
ledge  the  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop 
cf  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towar^  the  reformation  of  his  diocess.* 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  oi 
the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tho- 
rot^^ly  acquainted  with  all  his  masters   schemes,  informing  him  of  the. 
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several  particulars  wliicti  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  protestants,  and  beg 
ging  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  lo  hope.  Gran 
velle,  in  return,  assured  them,  that  Ihe  intelligence  which  Ihey  had  leceived 
of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sus- 
picions destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  though,  in  order  to  guard  his  frontiers 
against  any  insult  of  the  French  or  Ei^JiSi,  he  had  commanded  a  amal) 
body  of  men  to  he  raised  in  the  Low-Countries,  he  was  ae  solicitous  as 
ever  tomaiclain  tranquillily  in  Germany.* 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of 
bis  minister.  Tor  instead  of  appomling  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacific  tem^r  to  appear  in  deience  oftLe  catholic  doctrines  at  Ihe  con- 
ference which  had  been  ^reed  <hi,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  (hat  rendered  aJlKope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  calbotics,  managed  it 
with  all  tlie  subtle  dexteritT  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  perples  his  adveraaries  than  to  convince  Ihem,  and  more  intent  on  pal- 
liating error  than  on  discoverbg  truth.  The  protestants,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  lime  for  ripening  his 
own  schemes.! 


BOOK  VIII. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  ivnicn 
iiad  been  so  long  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Havii^  gone,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  duriig  a  i^orous  season,  tonis  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  dissension-  among  Ihe 
countsof  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  thesistv-thirdyearof  bisage 
[Feb.  18].  Ashewasraisedupby  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any 
person  perhaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  ojiposite  colours 
In  his  own  eec,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ra^,  when 
they  saiv  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the 
defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  wiflj  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  tboi^ht  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
perfections  above  me  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  bordering  on  thai  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven,  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistinguishir^  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  </  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  Ihe  opinions orihe  present  age  con- 
cernii^  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
lo  maintain  his  own  system,  abilifie?.  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  defend 
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his  princijiles,  and  unwearied  induaiiy  in  prop^ating  Ibecc,  are  viriues 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  ofliis  behaviour,  Ihat  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  hare  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Ti 
(hese  may  lie  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  auaterit7  o! 
manners,  as  Ijecame  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer ;  sr — 
sanctity  ol  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such  p 


feet  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  liis  sinceri^, 
Superior  to  all  sellish  considerations,  a  strarger  to  the  elegancies  of  liie, 
and  despising  its  pleasures,  heleft  the  honours  and  emolunients  of  (he  church 


to  his  disciples,  lemainii^  satis^ed  himself  in  his  original  state  of  professor 
m  tihe  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  estraordmaty  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  pas- 
sions. These,  however,  were  of  auch  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  he  imputed 
(o  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  lo  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions,,  broke  out,  on  many  .occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  often  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exptsed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  "his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  approached  to  arrc^ance ;  his  courage  in 
assertii^  them,  to  rashness :  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy ' 
and  his  zeal  in  confutii^  his  adversaries,  to  rage  and  scuirilify.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  R^ardleas  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adveisaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  vvhich  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be  chared  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  ^e.  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  oi 
every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  ihey  were  not 
only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tongue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living 
laiEuage,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familiar 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  character  of  men,  we  oi^ht  to  try  them 
by  the  principles  and  masims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another. 

[^j.^,.,._....L  _.. ^_. _.,    ,: L J  _.._ 


„h  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  limes  the  same,  manners  ai 
toms  vary  continually  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  di^ust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  whicn  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
filled  for  accompli^ing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  tlie 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  oi 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  danng  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  Co  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
fii>frit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shnink 
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back  from  the  dai^rs  whicli  he  braved  and  sunnounled.  Towards  the 
close  of  Luther's  life,  though  without  any  perceptible  dimiuulion  of  hia 
aeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  irajiatient  of  con- 
tradictiott.    Haring  fived  to  l>e  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  st ' 


trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  si... 
applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accjamplisbed,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  risiiK;  in  his  breast  * 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  strength  declming,  his  constitu- 
tion beii^  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  wilh  unremittii^  dili- 
gence, to  the  fafi^e  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  unintemipted  leisure  and  retirement. 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spdte  with  the  fervour  and 
delight  natural  fo  one  who'  expected  and  wi^ed  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.f  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  catholic  party 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  ail  his 
followers  ;  neither  party  sufficiently  consideiii^  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  lo  he  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
tlie  hand  which  bad  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celeljraled  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  ex(raordinaiy  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  Ihe  lasl  cen^uiy,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
in  decent  and  honourable  staCions.J 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  employing  every  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  coalrived  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspicious  of  bis  designs.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  bis  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures  ;  he  deniea,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  begun  any  military  preparations 
which  should  give  any  jus!  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  lo 
have  dispelled  all  the  jan(toave's  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  sent 
nira  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  land^ave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  Battering  representation 
of  the  empeiot's  favourable  (fisposition  towards  them,  that  Ihey,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatoiy, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thoi^ht  there  was  no  necessity  oi 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary ,§ 


iitaund  Id  tall  Ia»  Will.    Tlun^  Uia  ofitoU  wbieb  be  lud  tolie 

liti  Uioualit  it  nHcnaiT  (o  nuka  a  Teatomant,  but  Kcaud  toUvitoiM  niuiMu^  uouw  wgiu  ui.uubi. 
tiBB.  Nolui  Bum,  aofa  ha,  in  cola,  In  leiTE,  ct  infono,  gc  uictoiltalam  ad  tan:  sofflclanliam  Jmluo, 
utmibl  hH  erodatuF,  cum  VeOfi  ulltL  2iom1ai  ljoetdaiTJ(ialjm,e£rDtaBfaJiHf  jieccBtor1,ex  pHlania 
iniaBiicordlB  Bvsngelinni  a]ilBiuoKididerit,dederitqiisuttiisoTeru  Et  fideua  faedm,  liaotmuiU 

. j_  .....J  —  .__ , —  ..  _._  _. .  ., TOrilalla  ^DOveriac.spreLo  biiuuj  papie, 

n  dfuionum  odlo.    Qaldni^lf^uir,  dd  dia- 


Cfisarls,  refuniT  prlncipum  el  sai 

riUonemliano,  In  re  eiigua,  au 
MsilJDUB  LntlKr,  NouuiiiE  Dei,  ei  ki 
t  Bteid.  362.    Seek.  lib.  iii.  6^  &c 
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Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred,  as  staggered  the  credit  which  the 
■otestantg  had  given  to  tbe  emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of 
_'rent,  tbough  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
prelates,  without  a  single  depulj"  from  many  of  the  kingdoms,  which  it 
assumed  a  riglit  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  beii^  ashamed  of  its  long 
inactivity,  proceeded  aovr  lo  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importaoce. 
Having  begun  with  examining'  the  first  and  chief  point  in  conlroversT 
between  ihe  church  of  Home  and  the  refoimers,  concemii^  the  rule  whici 
should  be  held  ss  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  faith,  the  council, 
by  its  infallible  authority,  delenained  [Apr.  8],  "  That  the  books  to 
which  the  des^nation  of  Mpocn/phal  halh  been  given,  are  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
into  the  sacred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  fiom  the  apostolic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  churcl^  are  entitled  to  aa  much  regard  as  the 
doclrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing  ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures,  made  or  revised  by 
Si.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  (he  Vulgate  translation,  should  be 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal." Against  all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  tbe  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  miglt  especc  when  the  council  should  have  leisure  (o  fake  into 
consideration  tbe  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  Iheir  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  tbe  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  ot 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  tbem.  Tbe  appeal  of  the  canons  of 
Colc^ne  gainst  their  archbishop  havii^  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  dai^er  ol 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  hehalf  of 
the  archbishop,  be  was  held  to  he  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a 
papal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  depriving  bim  of  his  ecclesiastical  dig- 
ni^,  inflicting  on  him  tbe  sentence  oi  excommunication,  and  ahsoiving  hiS 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  Iheir 
civi!  superior.  Tbe  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well'  as  tbe  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  tne  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  protes- 
tants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mi^ht  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  lo  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  deroi- 
cable  sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deeplj;  alarmed  at  this 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  But  of  the  emperor,  against  tbe 
whole  par^.t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  aa  is  natural 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  been 
deceived,  Charies  saw  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  long 
series  of  artifice  and  iallaoy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  nis  mea- 
sures, though  not  alt<^ether  ripe  for  esecutioQ,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  by  his  proceedii^  against  tbe  elector  of  Colc^ne,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  bad  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation, 
iS  rendered  a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants  almosi 
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unavoidable.  Charles  had,  Iherefore,  no  choice  left  him,  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the  sec  of  Rome  had  determined, 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brougfil  the  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  iiegin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  cany  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  (\m\d  not  fail  of  securing  success. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  againsl  heresy,  Paul  foreol  a]I  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  dauber  of  eslendmg 
the  Imperial  aulhorilv  beyond  due  bounds;  and,  in  order  lo  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  fo  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
m^ht  one  day  prove  formidable  lo  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy, 

Bui,  besides  the  certain  espectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  DOW  secure  from  any  danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  Ibe  Poite,  which  he  had  carried  an 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solyman,  partly  in  com^ 
pliance  with  the  French  kii^,  who,  in  order  io  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joinii^  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
from  ils  iDeing  necessary  lo  turn  his  arms  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  lo  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  lo  a 
truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  pride  of  the  suitan,  submitted  fo  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns.* 

But  it  was  upon  Ihe  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Germans  themselves 
thai  (lie  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could 
ho_pe  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  Ine  unionof  the  several  members  of 
this  great  system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com- 
pacted, and  its  different  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from 
each  other,  thai  il  was  almost  impossible  for  if,  on  any  important  emei^ence, 
lojoin  in  a  general  or  vigorous  effiart.  Inlhe  present  juncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc- 
casion. The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
rei^ion  praporlional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  hid  been  attacked, 
were  eager  lo  second  any  atlempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbiu^h,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haughiiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
treated  hy  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
workii^  of  those  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  lo  act,  lie  found  it,  in  the 
Tnean  time,  more  necessary  (o  moderate  than  lo  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
ernperorforesawand  provided  forevery  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratiabon.  Many  of  ihe  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
in  person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
beiiig  unable  lo  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  fre- 
quency of  such  assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  together  with  an  apprehension  that  violence  m%ht .  perhaps  be 
employed,  in  order  lo  force  their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose 
in  tlie  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech  with  which 
(he  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.    After  professing,  in 
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common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  hodj,  and 
declaring',  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the  re-esla- 
falishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  abandoned  all 
otber  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  hia  other  subjects  to 
reside  among  them,  and  postponed  aflairs  of  the  greatest  importance ;  he 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested  example  had 
not  been  'mitated;  manymembersof  chief  consideration  havii^  n^lected 
to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  incon- 
— -  -  -  e  to  himself.    He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  about 


religion;  lamented  theili  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them  : 
tomplained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and  cravea 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restorii^ 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  ti^elher  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  thetr  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

Bj  Ibis  gracious  and  popular  method  of  consulting  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruding  u[>on  them  any  opinion  of  his  ovm,  besides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  payii^  much  respect 
to  their  Judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  bis  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carryiM:  into 
execution  what  they  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  orsuch 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  members,  prompted  by  their  own  zeal;  or  prepared 
by  bis  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing  that  the  authority  of 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  inklible 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exert  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protecting  that  assembly, 
and  in  compellii^  the  protestanla  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The 
protestanls,  on  the  oth^  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re- 
peating their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  decidiifi  the  points  in  dispute,  that  eitner  a  free  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  had  afforded  thera  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  differences 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bring 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  veiy  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover 
of  his  country  with  horror.  The  emperor  receiving  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothit^  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rome 
[Junes],  in  order  tocondude  analliancewith  thepope,  fheleimsof  whicii 
were  already  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance  towards  Gennany  ;  he  gave 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the 
proper  time  of  exerting  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  then  ally,  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  from  captivity,* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mystenous  reserve  ;  and  his  allies  and  subjects  spoke 
out  his  intentions  plainly.     Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every 
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Sliarter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparaliotis  for  war  which  Ihey  could  not 
jt  ohserve,  the  deputes  of  tne  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know  whether 
these  miUtar^  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  q^uestion  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
lime  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary 
lo  give  an  explicit  answer,  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
and  professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutiful  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothing  in  Tiew  but 
to  maintain  tiie  rights  and  prerc^tives  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  by 
punishing  some  factious  membeis,  to  preserye  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chaiged  with  such  hi^  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  (he  objects  of  bis  vin- 
aeance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  lani%rave  of 
Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies  considering  what  he  bad  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  bis  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  &om  Katisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  fo  treat  with  the  pope, 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  long  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  eveiy  article  thai  he 
proposed.  The  league  was  signed  [July  26]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  in  Germnny, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  togelher  v/hb 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  (his  union  be- 
tween the  contractile  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  Ihem,  the  em- 
peror, havii^  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
ei^aged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sulficient  army,  that  "he  might 
compel  all  who  disowned  Ihe  council,or  had  apostatized  from  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  tie  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assignii^  him  bis  share  in  any  conqnesis  which  should  be  made 
upon  them ;  and  that  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  (o  tlie  interest 
of  religion.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposite  a  Jaige  sum  in 
Ihe  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  ovra  charge,  durit^  the  space  of  six  mondis,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse  ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  beloi^ire  to  religious  houses  in  that  country, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  nundrea  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  against  any  prince 
who  should  attempt  to  inJerruijt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.f 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  estirpation  of  heresy 
waa  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this 
treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  (hat  he  had  no 
design  to  abridge  Iheir  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cating his  own  authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of,  such  as  had 
eo:roached  upon  it.  w  ith  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  ',he  same 
strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities^ 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  be  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  Ihe  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptuou!  as  well  as 
'    'j'^^"*™'"''^'^**'"'^  '"®'^'^'^^<>f  "^s  ^'"P'''^      He  declared  that 
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be  now  took  arms,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  opprea 
any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  humble 
the  ariwance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  subordination  in 
which  iGey  were  placed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body.  Gross 
as  tjiis  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  all  who 
considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  trial  of  ils  effect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  employed  it,  that  be  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  fwiic 
this  artifice.  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  overturning  3ie 
profestant  church,  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  ils  former  state  of 
subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  alter  such  a  declaration,  far 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterprise 
Whereas  by  concealiigi  and  even  disclaiming  any  intention  of  that  kind,he 
not  only  saved  himselfTrom  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  general 
confederacy  of  ajl  the  protestani  stales,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  pre- 
test for  joining  himj  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aban- 
doning their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistance,  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  pov.'er  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains 
of  a  party  without  unbn,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret, 
too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion 
of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  well 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan  which  the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  mudi 
care  and  art.  Proud  ofhaving  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  exlir- 
patii^  it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him 
to  make  such  eih-aordinary  efforts  for  maintaininff  the  iaith  in  ils  purity. 
N;>'  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  ei^age  in  Ibis  holy  enterprise, 
tcgelher  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  severity  of 
their  mortifications,  that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it.*  Nor  was  it  zeal  alone  which  pushed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the 
empeior  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He  was  much  scan- 
dalized at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  causey  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  ownnK  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  gloried  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defenceof  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of 
the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavourto  publish  fbeirreal  plan,  in  order 
that  Ihey  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  protesfants,  that 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charles  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  Save  if  less  in  bis  power  than  at  present, 
(o  betray  the  interest  of  the  church  by  any  accommodation  beneficial  to 
himself.; 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  Indiscretion  or 
malice  m  making  this  discovery,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  bis  own  plan, 
and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originaHy 
avowed.   Several  of  the  profestant  states,  whom  he  had  previously  gaiDCfl, 
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thought  Ihemselves  justified,  in  some  meaaure,  by  his  declarations,  foi 
ibanaoning  their  associates,  and  even  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
protestant  confederates,  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
reformed  i-eligion  that  the  emperor  hatt  faten  arms,  and  that  not  oiJy  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  the  exiioclion  of  the  German  liberties,  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  Iheir  own  defence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those 
religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
theni  by  Iheir  ancestors.    In  order  to  give  the  necessaiy  directions  for  this 

gurpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure 
oin  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vigour 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  required. 
The  conl[i^nt  of  troops,  which  each  of  Ihe  confederates  was  to  furnish, 
havir^  been  fixed  by  the  oi^nal  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for 
bringing  them  immei^ately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
tbrough  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  membeis,  and  the  impru- 
dent security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  eameslness  to  the  Vene- 
tians and  Swiss.  . 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturning 
the  present  system  of  Germany,  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  Ihe  pope ;  they 
warned  (hem  now  fatal  this  event  would  j>rove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country, 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  do  less  despotic  in  the  other ;  they 
hesought  them,  therefore,  not  lo  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to 
those  troops,  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by 
subduing  Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These 
reflections  had  not  escaped  tne  s^acity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
"'"  "  ""►""'-•i,  whose  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless,    '"■■' 


they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan,  that  he 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances,*  This  attempt  fo  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing  any  thing. more  towards 
prevent!!^  the  dangers  which  they  foresaw;  and.  iu  return  to  the  applica- 
tion from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  that  they 


could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  country, 
but  by  levyii^  an  army  strong  enough  to  face  them  in  the  field ;  and  that 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 


jdigTialioo.  For  the  same  reason  Ihey  decluied  lending  _ 
sum  ol^  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposea  to 
horrow  of  them,  towards  carrying  on  the  war,t 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  fo 
the  obstructiiK  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany;  they  required 
of  them,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and 
not  to  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  havi 
been  disposed  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  in  danger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard  to  leligion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  protestants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  catholic  asso- 
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tiates  ;  and  among  tbem  the  emissaries  o[  the  pope  and  emperor  had  such 
influence,  that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact  neutralify  between  the 
coiitendii^  parlies  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procured,* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  protestants,  not  long 
after,  had  recourse  to  the  kii^s  of  France  and  Ei^land;  the  approach  of 
^an^r  either  overcoming  ibe  elector  ol'  Saxony's  scruples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  (he  imporfumties  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two 
monarchs  flattered  Ihem  wilh  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between 
tbem  had  continued  for  some  time  after  Ihe  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weary  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  glojy  or  advantoe  to  either,  and 
had  latefy  tenninated  all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Awn^s.  Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his  allies,  the 
Scots;  to  be  included  in  (he  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  lo  him  on  several 
accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  (be  hands  of  the  Endish  as  a  pledge  for 
his  faithful  performance  of  that  article.  But  though  the  re-eslublishment 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  Germany,  bo  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance:  Heniy  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  wilh  them,  but  on  such  conditions  as 
would  render  him  not  onh;  the  head,  hut  the  supreme  director  of  their 
league  ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  diflered  from  them  so  widely  in  tis  reli- 
gious sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.t  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found 
his  kit^dom  so  much  exhausted  by  a  loi^  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  irritating  the  pope,  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  he  («irst  not  undertake  the  prolection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caulion,  or  by  asuperstitious  deference  to  scruples, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival,  i^hich  pre 
sented  itsen  during  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  negotiations  wilh  foreign 
eourtSj  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  m  bringing  a  sufficient 
force  mto  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to 
eall  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest 
warning;  the  martial  spirilof  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  during 
the  .continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  haU  a  cenluiy, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  eveir  op- 
portunity, of  entering  into  service,  (hey  were  accustomed  to  run  eageriy  to 
arms  ;  and  to  eveiy  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all 
qtiarters.|:  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that  deep  impression 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  propoi'Honal  vigour ;  and  affloWg  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  infa- 
mous to  remain  inactive,  when  the  defence  of  rel^on  was  the  motive  for 
taking  armii  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  m  facili- 
tating the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  being  dismissed  by  the  tii^  On  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
lestants,j  By  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
in  a  few  weeks  an  aimy  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon, 
eight  hundred  animiinition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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il  pioneers.*    This  army,  one  of  Ihe  most  t. 

doubtedly  the  best  appomted,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe 
during  that  century  did  not  require  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  profestant 
body  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  Ian%rave  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  W urtembeig,  the  princes  of  Anha!t,and  the  Imperial  cities  of  AugsbuTg', 
Ulra,  and  Sfrasbui^,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 

freat  arraament ;  the  electors  of  Coic^ne,  of  Brandenbuig,  and  the  count 
alatioe,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  tiis  professions, 
remained  neuter.  Jolin  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  ana  Albert  n{ 
Brandenbuig  Anspach,  thougn  both  early  converts|  to  Lufheranism,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  tinaer  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  tlie  security  of  Ihe  protestant  religion ;  and  iMaurice  of  Saxony 
" — n  followed  their  example. 
!'he  number  of  tbeir  troop; 
/  had  assembled  tbem,  as 

most  disquieiinK  apprehensions.    He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition 

such  a  might^y  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisboii,  a  town  of  no  great  strergth, 
whose  inhabitants,  being  mostly  Lutlierana,  woftid  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
had  served  in  Hftngary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans  who  had  joined 
him  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwiielmed 
by  the  approach  of  such  a  formidaole  army,  which  he  couid  not  fight,  nor 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safely.  The  pope's  troops,  though 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  toe 
forces  which  be  expected  irora  Ihe  Low-Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.t  His  situation,  however, 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 
But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  coniederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  first  steps  are  commonly  taken  wjtn  much  timidity  and  hesitation 
Ken  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and 
equity;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  in. 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
institutions,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence  ;■  hence  Iheir  proceediiffis  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Influenced  by  those  considera- 
lions,  which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  could  notlhink  of  throwing  off  that  aHegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
him  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  and  to  the  impartial 
judgment'  of  their  fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  15],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented  their  own 
coiiduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive  ;  they  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  Ihe  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good-wili  and  gratitude  where- 
withal they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  religion  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  violence  which  Ihe  emperor  now  meditated  against  them  ;  and  in 
pmof  of  this  produced  many  aiguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  those  artifices  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his. real  intentions;  they  declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk  every 
thing  m  maintenance  of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  conslilution,  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prevail  against 
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Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  mieht  have  inspired  him 
with  moderale  sentiments,  appeared  as  jnflesibleandhaughly  as  if  bis  affaira 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  protestanls,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  Ihe  empire  [July 
20],  gainst  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their  leaders, 
and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them,  Bj  Ibis  sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  tbe  German  jurisprudence  has  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  were 
declared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  eveiy  privilege  which  'hey 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  Iheir  goods  were  confiscatea ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdiction.  Tbe  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  formalily,  well 
knowii^  mal,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  (here  would  remain 
none  who  would  have  either  power  or  course  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  tbe 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  tbei; 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  afiected  to  assign  for  it  reasons  jiurely 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  genera!  and  ambiguous  terms,  without 
specifyii^  tbe  nature  or  ciicumslances  of  their  guilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
like  an  act  of  demotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  allogetherfrom  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  inientiona,  that  Charles  had 
recourse  fotheambiguityof  general  expressions;  buthedursl  not  mention 
loo  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,as  every  action  which  he  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  proteslants  whom 
he  still  pretended  to  consider  as  failhliil  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  impruderi  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  tbey  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
the  emperor's' will,  or  proceed  lo  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  desti- 
tute either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A 
few  days  aiter  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  lo  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other 
title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homage, 
or  duty  which  he  might  claim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  lofaim. 
But  previous  to  tfiia  mnnality,  part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  Set.  The 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsburg 
havii^  been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  the 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  Ihe  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  tcgftlher 
with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acquired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German  nobles :  that  gallant 
veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to 
attempt  somethii^  suitable  to  his  foimei  fame,  and  to  the  espectation  oi 
his  countrymen.  A?  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  TyixJ,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  wifli  the  ufmosl 
rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenberg  and  Cuffitein,  two  stroi^  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  defiles.  Without  slopping  a  moment,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  oi 
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men  could  Lave  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  airaies.  Casllealto, 
the  governor  of  Trent,  knowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the 
empemr,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  aux- 
iliaries had  been  intercepled,  raieed  afew  troops  with  the  ufcaost  despatch, 
and  threw  himself  into  tne  (own.  Scherfel,  hQWerer,  did  not  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing'  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from'  the  elector  and  land- 
grave, obliged  him  to  desist.  By  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  anT  opposition,  but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenberg  and  Cufetein,  and  these, 
havii^  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance.* 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confede- 
rates were  guilty.  As  the. supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committed 
in  terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  coosequence  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid 
in  his  own  peison  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
slow  in  dehoeratit^,  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations, 
and  constantly  preferred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  lani^rave,  of  a  more  active  and  enfer- 
prisiug;  nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus  their  maxims,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  (hose  by  which  thej" 
were  influenced  in  preparir^  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  fheir 
sentiments  gave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowir^  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  members  of 
the  lef^ue  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  flie 
elector  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntary 
confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  protes- 
tants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaining  at  Ratisbon,  he  might 
render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  jom  him,  having  boldly 
advance!  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  in 
del  beraln^  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple  and  began  to  move  towards  bis  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  des  gn,  and  hastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could 
lewe  only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached 
L  ndshut  and  Were  soon  followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  Schertel's  spirited  but 
fru  iless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  theseforces  to  advance  unmo- 
lested to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either 

*  Be  keod  lib.  i\.  70.  Adrian]  iHinria  lU  euoi  Tempi,  lib.  33S.  aeckandarr,  the  InduEirloui 
miho  of  e  CDiqaienlarm  ApolOEelJcuB  do  LotheivilHmo,  wlWD  1  iiare  so  loi^  ond  BofelylbE' 
lonedseR  VBuidolnGermaDSITalis,  was  a  dncHiduit  fiom  Sduitel.  ITllli  the  care  ondKiIici- 
.  ._  .^  .  .-    _...    _.     , .       ..>    ™. ......  ..._..  aaoteDdorfbBfl  pubBihed  o  long  digression 
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tliemor  the  emperor  separafely,  or  lo  prevent  Iheir  junction.*  The  Impe 
rial  anny  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  still  more 
tbrraidable  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops,  than  by  their  num- 
ber. Avila,a  commendator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  Men  present  in  a!l  the 
wars  caiTied  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  (he  armies  whieh_  gained 
the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquei'ed  Tuois,  aod  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  militair  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.!  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  hy  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
ihe  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him  as  a  papal  legate  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  oi  a 
religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came, 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  ancienUy  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  stnctly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  aii  the  declarations  which  he  nad  made  to 
the  Germans  of  his  own  party ;  and  the  legate  perceivina:,  to  his  astonish 
ment,  that  the  exercise  of  the  profestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  di^ust  to  Italy  .J 

The  arfival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  reia 
forcement  to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishir^ 
all  hopes  of  reduciiw:  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldsladt  on  the 
Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  t^ainsl  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waste  Germany, 
and  to  oppress  its  iibeities.  As,  in  that  age,  the  domini<Mi  of  the  Roman 
see  was  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  which  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  Uieir  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  lo  be 
universally  believed  among  them,  Inat  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  foree  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells 
and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  estravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  (hem  only,  eien  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  theii" 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  ot 
having  employed  such  anlichristian  and  diabolical  arts  against  tfiem.^ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  iDehaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinkir^  nothing  too  rigorous 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  great 
excesses  in  the  teiritonea  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  minghng  with  it  all  the  craelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently_  taken  tlie  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with'an  array  so  far 
superior  in  number,||  especially  as  he  foresaw  (hat  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy, 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  every 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were  still  prevented  by  (he  weakness  oi 
division  of  their  leaders  from  esetting  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Ii^oldstadt  [Aug.  29],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  sl%ht  entrench 
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menf.  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  sucli  extent,  as  afforded  sufficienl 
spacefordrawingout  the  whole  army,  and  bringing' it  to  act  at  once.  Every 
consideration  should  have,  determined  (hem  to  have  seized  this  opporttinity 
of  attacking  the  emperor;,  and  their  great  superioritv  in  numbers,  the 
eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  (he  slability  of  the  German  iiifanfry 
in  pitched  battles,  afforded  fhem  the  most  probable  expectation  of  TJcloiy, 
The  land  have  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  thai  if  the  sole 
command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  decide  by  one  genera]  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parlies.  But 
the  elector,  reflectii^  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
animated  bv  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
officers  of  the  age,  would  not  ve.nture  upon  an  action,  which  be  thought 
to  ha  so  doubtful  as  the  attaching  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  grpund 
whicd  they  themselves  had  choaenj  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
which,  though  imperfect,  would  afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  bis  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a 
trial  whether  by  that  instalt,  and  by  a  furious  canncaiade  wbich  they  began, 
they  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  their  worfts.  But  the  emperor 
had  too'  much  s^acity  to  fali  intojbis  snare.'  He  adhered  to  his  own 
■  n  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  drawing  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 


trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  tl 
should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care- 
fully restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might,  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Meanwhile  he  rode  along  the  h'ces, 
and  addressing  the  traops  of  tUe  diiferent  nations  in  their  own  lat^age, 
epcouraged  them  not  onlv  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
voice  and  countenance ;  he  exposed  himself  in,  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most 
numerous  that  had  hitherto  ■  been  broi^ht  into  the  field  by  any  armv 
Soused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks ;  it  was  thoitglit 
infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  ajipeared  so 
intrepid;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  that  their  declinii^ 
die  comijal  at  present  was  not  the  effect  ot  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well-rounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 
tion, seeii^  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  tc 
their  own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  dil^nce  in 
stiengtheniig  his  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
oest  day,  found  that,  though  they  had  now  been  willing,  to  venture  upon 
such  a  bold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan- 
tage was  lost* 

After  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  con- 
federates turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventii^  the  arrival  of  a 
powerSjl  remforcement  often  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren'waa  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low-Countries 
But  tbough  that  general  had  to  traverse  sudi  an  extent  of  country ;  tboi^h 
his  route  lay  diroue^  the  territories  of  several  states  waimly  disposed  to 
favour  the  confederates;  tbough  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
by  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi 
cient  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
concerted  movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
SO  little  military  skill,  tliat  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  iny  loss.t  [Sept.  10,] 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
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Iha  emperor  altered,  in  some  degree,  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to 
act  more  wpon  the  offensiTe,  though  he  still  avoided  a  battle  wiih  the  utmost 
industry.  He  made  himself  master  of  Neiibuie,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert 
on  the  Danube:  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  otter  toivns,  situated  on  the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river,  _  By  this  he 
^!  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  thoum  not  without  being 
ool^ed  to  ei^age  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was 
various,  nor  without  being  exposed  oltener  than  once,  to  the  danger  ot 
beii^  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  Ibia  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent ; 
neither  parly  gained  any  remarkable  superiorily  over  the  other,  and 
riotbiiw  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  lo  a  period.  The  emperor 
liad  often  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  money 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  whico 
Ihey  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*  Though  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  liis  prediction,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  catholic  provinces 
being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  fore^ners  into  the  empire, 
that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
good-will.  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  through 
sickness.t  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor,  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  foraier  occasions,  that  his 
jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the  former 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldieis,  than  the  latter  were 
sufficient  lo  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  dtdi'cult  to 
keep  his  army  m  the  field j  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  hinaself,  persevering'  and  obstinate  as  Tie  usually 'was  in  the  pro- 
secution of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  dispeise  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  arguments  against  any  plan  which  he  nad  adopted, 
rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  r^^ard  to  their 
opinion,  and  detennined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  order  to  weary  out  the 
confederates ;  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  lo 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  unitii^  ag:ain  in  a  body.^ 
Still,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  slill  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  superiority  lo  the 
other;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest,  and  occasicmed  a 
fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confi- 
dence, by  the  arts  wliich  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw*  hos- 
tilities ready  lo  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch,  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxonj',  which  descended  to  him  by  hL=i  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satisfy!!^  his  aspirti^  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the  rovolutions  and  ccmvulsions  occasioned  by  it, 
opportunities  oi^  acquirii^  additional  power  or  dignity,  which-  at  other 
times  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spirit.  As 
be  was  tin,  iroug^bly  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  the  two  contending  parlies, 
aiid  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determining 
on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Havii^ 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final  leso- 
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luf  ion  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  determined  to  declare  early  in 
nis  favour ;  that  by  the  merit  of  this,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  piopca^ 
tional  recompense.  With  this  view,  Le  had  repaired  to  R<itisbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pielext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and  after  many  con- 
ferences with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy, 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  be  ei^ged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor, 
as  a  faithful  subject;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him 
all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories  * 
History  hardly  records  any  tieaty  that  can  be  considered  a! 


it  violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 

man  actions.    Maurice,  a  professed  protestanf,  at  a  lime  when  the  belief 

of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  tor  its  interests,  took  strot^  possession  oi'  every 


■nind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  cariyit^  oi 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  Heengages  folake  arms  against  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
great  ana  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  rentured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
ttiose  audacious  jiolilicians,  who,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends, 
and, secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  gloiy  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas- 
terly; he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre 
serve,  in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  iiom  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were 
upright,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  security, 
but  Biat,  accordii^  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  ei^agements  info  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed :  and  so  perfect  a  master 
was  he  in  the  art  of  disairoulafion,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
his  declinii^  all  connections  with  them,  and  bis  remarkable  assiduity  m 
paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
his  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  begin 
ning  of  Vae  campaign  to  join  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice's  protection,  which  be,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  friend 
ship,  readily  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  iield, 
when  Maurice  b^an  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  veiy  teiritones,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  lie  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  pariicularly  interested  in  preventiiffi  strangers  from  getting  bis 
dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  I'eqiiired  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
&e  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  lo  obey 
tiiese  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessajy  to  the  crimes  of  his  kins- 
man, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.f 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was 
employed  by  him  in  order  Oiat  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior, 
rather  than  a  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally. 
But  in  order  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  covei'  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ratisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  countiy ;  and  representing 
to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  was  now  become  unayoidable,  desH«d  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  having  been  pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  beii^  desirous  of  gratifyii^ 
'heir  prince,  whom  they  esleemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
Jiey  knew  would  be  most  agreeable;  advisii^  him  to  offer  bis  mediation 
towards  reconciling  the  contendii^  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  pioteatant  religion,  Ihev  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  that,  in  all  other  points,  he  ought  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  Imperial  rescript,  tcgether  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his 
country  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience  ;  he  acquaioted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfactory  declarations  with  regard  to  religion;  he  pomled.out  his 
own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  darker  of  allowing  strai^rs  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the 
emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  that, 
before  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods,  they  would  write  to  the 


or,  but  of  preventir^  his  dominions  from  being  seized  by  foreign  ov 
hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of 
tbera  quietly  and  without  opposition,  iWaurice  himself  seconded  their 
a^uments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  fether-in-Iaw.  Such  an  extrava 
gant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  i' 
deserved.  The  lan^rave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his 
treachery  and  ii^atitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executii^  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altcwether  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitraiy  manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  1)e  besought 
him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  foi^et 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  IViendship,  or  to  betray  the  prolestant  religion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowlei%ment 
of  (he  pope  himself,  was  the  great  object  of  the  present  war.* 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  ■  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothiift  now  remained  but  to  esecute 
witli  vigour,  what  he  himerto  carried  on  by  artilice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtle^  in  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  Jeit  to  guard  his 
country;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembere',  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  beiiM:  places  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
faction with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  of  ttie 
most  important  consequences,  was  expressed  by  every  possible  demon- 
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Btration  of  ioy.     The  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.     TIiu 
e  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  froin  reli- 


gion, a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Every  thine;  that  the  race  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  surest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  renderhim  odious,  invectives, 
saiires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  Iheir  preachers,  together 
witli  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all  empJoyed  against  him. 
While  he,  confidii^  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justilication,  pubiislied  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivoJous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
formerh-  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  me  depu- 
ties of  the  le:^e,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  hmi,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be 
fore  the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  At  lei^th  the  SQlFeriiisp  and  com 
plaints  of  bis  snligects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discoverea  the  utmost 
impatience  to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who,  havir^  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  species  of  war  which  was  thought 
lawful  gainst  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wildest 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  warmly  ui^ed,  that  the  de_puties  at  Ulm,  though  fiilly  sensible  of 
the  unhappy'  consequences  of  dividing  their  army,  durst  not  refuse  their 
consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplesitj^,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  fo  determine  in 
this  pressing  emergence.  But,  after  navins  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukewarraness  of  othere, 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothii^  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aia ;  the  unusual  length  of 
ihe  campaign  :  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  ft^therwilh  the  great  number 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  uia,t  account ; 
they  concluded  that  nothii»  could  save  them,  but  either  the  brii^ing  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  Ihe  Imperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  iDy  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  jappressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowerii^  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  hat^hty  confederacy  which  had  "t 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  first  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluding  lieir  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  negotiation,  hut  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Sason;^  should  pre- 
viously give  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal.! 
As  nothmg  more  intolerable  or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  m  the  worst  situation  of  Iheir  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
silion  should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  his- 
concerled  than  subdued.  But  though  they  refused  to  submit  lamely  to 
the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the  only  plan  which  could 
have  preserved  Iheir  independence  ;  and  fo^etting  that  it  was  the  union 
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oi  Iheir  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered  (he  confederacy 
formidahle,  and  had  more  than  tmce  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  *hink  of 
quitting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately  ahandoned  their  advantage,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  slilJ  hare  kept  the  emperor  in 
awe  ;  and  yieldir^  to  the  elector  s  entreaties,  consented  to  hia  proposal  of 
dividirg  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  id  th"!  dutchy  of  Wur- 
tembei?;,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany;  a  considerable  bcwiy  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  terror;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  wtile  Ihey  competed 

Eart  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  securi^, 
egan  to  tfemble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance.  Charles  did  not  allow 
them  leisure  to  recover  irom  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  be  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pro- 
teslants  had  left  garrisons,  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Norlingen, 
Rolenbeig,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  Though 
Charies  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he  retreated,  lai^e 
contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  other 
ecclesiaslTCSit  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distii^ished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  le^ue.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  gettii^  the  start  of  tbem  in  returning 
to  their  duly,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The 
elecloi"  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  ai^  addition  to  tbeii 
strength,  but  great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  erope 
ror,  made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit 
ants  of  Ai^sbuig,  shaken  by  so  many  insiaoces  of  apostacy,  espeiled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em 
peror  was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

1547,]  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  thoi^h  among  the  first  who  had  offered 
to  submit,,  was  obl^ed  to  sue  for  fiardon  on  hij  knees;  and  even  after  this 
mottifyii^  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty.J  Memmingen,  and 
other  free  ^es  in  Suabia,  beii^  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asso- 
ciates, fouiH  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  emperor's  mercy.  SIrasbuig  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  cities  fer  remote  from  the  seat  of  daiKer,.  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  dis- 
solved in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  hardly  amr  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  landgrave, 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  out  as  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  oner  terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unconditional 

Eardon.  Conscious  of 'his  oivn  superionity,  he  treated  them  both  with 
aughttness  and  rigour.  All  the  princes  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  impfoie  mercy  !n  the  bumble  posture  of  sup- 
plicaiils.    As  the  empeior  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  the  want 
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oi  money,  he  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he  levied  wilh  mosi 
rapacious  esacfness.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  ;  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and  fitly  thousand ;  Ulni 
a  hundred  thousand;  Frankiort  eig:hly  thousand ;  Memmii^en  fifty  thou 
sand  ;  and  the  rest  in  proporfion  to  their  ahilit:es,  or  their  different  degreei 
of  guilt.  Thej^  were  ohiigedj  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Sniai- 
kaide ;  to  iiirniah  assistance,  if  required,  towards  esecutiie  the  Imperial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  give  up  their  artillery  and  war: 
like  stores  to  the  emperor;  to  admit  garnsons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  of  strength ;  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  file  war  came  to  an  issue.*  But  amidst  the  great  variety  of 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  thisoccasion,  he  in  confonmity  to  his  origmal 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relafir^  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed,  that  forgetting 
the  zeal  which  had  so  loi^  animated  Ihem,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  VenturiM:  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  ot 
which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoimig  wilh  so  much  industry.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Memmin^en  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  promire  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  ijom  their 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding-  (he  sentence  of  excom- 
munication issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by 
.tk„ -^r  to  submit  lolbe  censures  of  the  church,  Ibis  virtuous  and  disin- 


terested prelate,  unwilling'  to  expose  his  subjec„  ., 

his  own  account,  voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan,  25l.  With  a 
moderation  becoming  bis  age  and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy  truth,  fc^ether 
with  the  exercise  of  liis  religion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  socie^  by  eng^ing  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  (rf&ce.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  country  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  acrximpanied  him,  be  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  ten'itories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival 
f»f  all  that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  being 
towns  of  some  strer^th,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  lus  capital,  despatched  couriei 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  bis  dai^rous  situation,  and  soli 
citii^  him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  (o  his 
relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribina;  terms  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburg-Anspacu  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  (be  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  ana  took  him  prisoner.|  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formerly;  and  if  his  enemy  liad  known  how  to  improve  the 
opporlunily  which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  ar^d 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  !ess  slow  and  dilatory  when  invested 
wilh  the  sole  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
rrty  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  military  activity  but  m  Ihis 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  of^  marching  directly  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  alarmed,  he' inconsiderately  Jistenpd 
to  overtures  of  accommodation,  whicli  his  artful  antagonist  pioposed  with 
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no  other  inlenticD  tban  to  amuse  him,  and  (o  slacken  the  vigour  of  his 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  empeior's  atfaira,  that  he  could  nol 
march  instantly  lo  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  liimself  of  the  burden  of  mainlainii^ 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  his 
Flemings,*  imaginii^  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  together  wirh  the 
papal  Ibrces,  would  oe  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  thai 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing  wise 
((w  late,  began  now  fo  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
Ibe  more  sagacious  Venetians  iiad  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  pn^ress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  bnkenacombination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened 
Lis  eyes  at  lei^lh,  and  made  him  not  only  foi^t  at  once  all  the  advantages 
which  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
placed,  in  the  strongest  light,  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  contri- 
buted towards  acquiring  lor  Charles  such  an  inlmense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law 
wilhabsoluleaufhorilytodl  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giviig  the  emperor 
any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Farnese,  bis  grandson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  the  license  which  he  had  granted  Charies,  of  appropriating 
lo  his  own  use  a  laige  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain,  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  lenn 
of  six  montM,  during  which  the  stipulatiwis  in  their  treatywerefo  continue 
m  force,  was  now  expired ;  the  let^e_,  in  opposition  to  wliich  their  alliance 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated ;  Charles,  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  had  submitted  to  his  will, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any.  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  provision 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re-estab!ishmentofthe  catholic  rel^ion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  lo  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church 
so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  Irom  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremjptory  than  unexpected,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat.  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
treachery,  in  abandoniiE  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecuting  a 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  fo  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which,  il 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  Bui  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  afienation  from  the 
emperor,  tM;elher  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.t  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had 
oeen  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could  venture  lo  march 
ill  person  towards  Saiony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  failed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subject  fo  his  pulhori^,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condilion  of 
taking  the  field  against  Ibe  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruplionof 
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a  WMispiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions  which  thai  event, 
extremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged 
him  to  avoid  entailing  himself  in  new  operations  in  Germany,  until  he 
had  fully  discovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government 
which  bad  been  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  tbrmer  disseosiois,  and  received  at  6rst  with  eager  appi^hation,  did  not. 
after  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,give  universal  satisfaction  to  tb<we  turbu- 
lent and  factious  republicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  was 
now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  many,  envyii^  (bem 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  government,  lo 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  wliich  he  had  acgiuired  in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  afforded  ample 
security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  Tiy  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabnc,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  liie  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive,  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of  greater  ambition,  oi  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grand 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  sdccessor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  such  a  d^ee  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom 
to  reign,  was  allt^ether  unsupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  sagacious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
enemy  oT  (hose  liberties  for  which  Ihey  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  affectiiw  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  often  contract  for  the  yout^r  members  of  their 
family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  comroonwealth, 
than  to  aM^ndize  that  undeservii^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Dona's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing 
more  than  murmurina^  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  of 
Lav^na,  observiiig  this  growing  di^ust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  young 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  d^;ree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  and 
majestic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  generosity  thai 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
sfrai^rs ;  of  an  insinuating  address,  g«ntle  manneia,  and  a  flowing  affability 
But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  lo  form  him  for 
enjoying  and  adomii^  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  listless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
feai',  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a  temper  could  ill 
brook  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic  ■ 
and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  (he  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  ne  was 
filled  with  indfenation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditary 
possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  lo  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  tnoueht  at  first 
af  forming  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  Ine  French 
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ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  together  with  the  Im- 
peiiaj  faction,  by  his  assistance,  he  otfered  to  put  the  republic  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to 
oe  intrustea  with  the  principal  share  in  the  adpiinistration  of  government. 
But  having  communicated  nis  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from 
whom  he  Kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  aes- 
perate  fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  and  eseculiv^  the  most  audacious 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  foUy  of  exposing  himseif 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pie- 
eminence  in  his  countiy,  to  which  he  waa  destined  hy  his  illustrious  birth, 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  hy  the 
zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such  great  proajjects  to  Fiesco, 
and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that  abandoning  liis  own  pian,  he  eagerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persona  present,  though  sensible  of 
the  Hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved,  in  this 
dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Donas,  as  well  as  the  principal  persona 
of  their  party,  to  orertuni  tbe  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.    Time,  however,  and  pre- 

Earations  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  desigD  for  execution;  and  while 
e  was  employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his  chief  care  to 
guard  against  every  thii^  that  might  betray  hia  secret,  or  create  suspicion. 
The  di^uise  he  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  to  be  abandonedentirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual 
gayety,  diversified  by  the  pursuit  oi^  all  the  amusements  in  which  persons 
of  his  age  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  ei^rossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipatioD,  he  prose- 
cuted his  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  design  by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience. 
He  continued  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
Ihoi^h  without  communicating  to  him  bis  real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should 
find  it  necessaiT  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a  close  con- 
federacy with  Farnese  duke  of  Parma,  who,  IjeiM;  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror for  refusit^  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that  dutchy,  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought 
chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope,  who  probably 
waa  not  unaoguainted  with  the  desfen  which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.  Under  colour  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  affainst  the  Turks,  lie  not  only  assembled  a  good  numoer  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  ivhom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solymanhad  deprivedof  their  usual  occu 
pation  and  subsistence. 

While  Fiasco  waa  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Giannetino,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  des%ns  of  others.  So  many  instruments  being 
now  prepared,  nothiie  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  seitiu 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  effect.    At  iirst,  they 

Eroposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  theii  chief  adherents,  durir^  the  cele- 
rafion  of  high  mass  in  (he  principal  church ;  huf,  as  Andrew  was  often 
alisi^nl  from  religious  solemnities  on  account  of  hia  great  age,  that  design 
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was  Jaid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invite  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims, 
to  his  housej  where  it  would  be  easy  fo  cut  them  off  a.t  once  wilhoui 
danffei  or  resistance  j  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  leave  (lie  town  on 
the  Say  which  Ihey  had  chosen,  it  became  necessaiy  likewise  to  alter  this 

Slan,  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found 
ifficult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  January,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was 
chosen  with  great  propriety;  for  as  the  doge  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  bis  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor could  not  he  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  tbe  rejjublic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  dajr  Fiesco  employed  in  visitmg  his  friends,  passii^ 
some  hours  among  them  with  a  spmt  as  gay  and  unembanassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evenir^,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the 
attention  natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe?  the  perfect  security 
in  which  Ihey  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  iiad  been  so  loi^  a  ffathering,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  From  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The 
gates  bad  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  without  distinction, 
were  allowed  to  enter,  hut  strong  guards  posted  wiihin  Ihe  court  suffered 
no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  meanwbile,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  witb  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  gallevs,  into  Ihe  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  liltle  noise  as 
possible,  dispersea  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  chaise  in  the  government.  Of  tbe  vast 
number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  ol 
the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments nlled  with  the  iiislrumenis  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  tbeir  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  persons^of  chief  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they  were  not 
now  called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  hut  to  join  in,a 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  set  before  their  ejes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  countijj  was 
about  to  enlaige  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unr%hteous  dominion, 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  your  country  on  a  firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off. 
1  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  numei'ous,  I  can  dependon  allies  and  protectors  if  necessary.  Hap- 
pily, the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  .been  provideDt.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  countrymen  has  banished  me  suspicion  and  timidity 
h  h  u  ally  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  s^^- 
to  guain  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  They  will  now 
fe  1  tb  nlow,  before  ihey  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  he  nigh.  Let  us 
the  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver  our  countiy  by  one  generous  effort, 
Im  t  o  accompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  words, 
utt  d  with  that  irresistible  fervourwhich  animates  the  mind  when  roused 
by  gre  t  objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.  Fiesco'i 
Vo     U.—iS 
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tassals,  ready  to  execute  whatever  Ibeir  master  should  command,  received 
his  discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insuri'ectioQ  afforded  an  acreeable 

Sospect.  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  not 
scover  the  surprise  orhorror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
(J  an  enterprise  no  less  unespecled  than  atrocious;  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  pereons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per 
petrate  the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice  (hen  all  applauded,  or  feigned 
to  applaud,  the  undertakmg. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gav€ 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tendei 
affection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtoe  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  having 
long  before  this  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazardovs  enterprise 
to  be  in  band,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  the 
anguish  of  uncertainly  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  ne  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as  danger,  completefl  her 
agony ;  and  forebodii^  immediately  in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  .^r  if,  she 
endeavoured,  by  ber  tears,  her  enti-eaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  Fieaco,  aJ^er  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  mto  which  an  escess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution,  "  Farewell," 
he  cried,  as  he  quitted  tlie  apartment,  "you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masteis  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  (he  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Doria's  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of 
greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  secu- 
rity of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and 
well-aimed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of 
the  gates,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guardl  Verrina,  with 
the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of^  (he  Daraena  or  little  haibour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  thev  were  not  only  unrigged 
and  disarmed,  hut  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  tne  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  sbeets  resoundii^  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At  that  name, 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  ranit  look  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  Ibe  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  at  nothing  but  of 
security  ihem  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  esciled  by  Ibis  scene  o' 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imaginii^  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  amoiffi^  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
towards  the  Barbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possessionoflbe'conspiralors,  who,  the  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the 
^t.  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome 
Oe  Fiesco  had  eseculed  his  brother's  plan,  and  had  proceeded  immedi 
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aieiy  to  attack  him  in  his  palace  ;  but  he,  from  the  sordid  consideration 
of  preventing' its  being  plundered  amidst  the  confusion,  having  forbid  his 
followers  to  adyance,  Andrew  got  inteDigence  of  his  nephew's  death,  as 
well  as  of  his  owrn  da^er ;  and,  mounting  onhorsebact,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senatois  had  the 
courage  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  republic*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daring  amorg  thein  attempted  to  tally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  impulsed  vrilh  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  parly  whicb  seemed 
to  be  irresisfible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  bj  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  ihey  were  empowered  to  nego 
tiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about  lo  leave  the  harbour,  where 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
companions,  he  heard  some  extraordiiiarj"  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
Bieir  chains,  and  overpower  his  associates,  be  ran  thither  ;  but  the  plank 
which  reached  from  (he  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  aea,,whilst  he  hurried  fonvard  loo  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  veiy 
moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  oT  every  thing  that  his 
ambitious  heait  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
fatal  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed  it 
with  the  utmost  indust^  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  coniiision  of  the 
night,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  ^ould  have 

Sut  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
isconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  inguired  for  his  brother,  ihe  count  of  Lavagna,  that  they 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  "1 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  diat  title  belotKS,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered  as  well  to  his  irienda  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the 
only  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  and  made  high 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  Ihe  nego- 
tiation, the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  parJisaiB, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
giddy  youtn,  feit  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fail  from  Ibeir 
hands.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarrii^e.  The  leader  was 
gone  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him,  knew  not  his  coii- 
fidants,  and  were  strai^rs  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was 
no  person  amot^  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan:  after  having  lost  the  aptnt 
which  animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  body.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  nouses,  hoping  that  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  and  might  remain  unknown. 
Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and,Tjefore  break  of  day. 
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most  of  ihem  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  ciiy,  ■which  but  a  few  houri 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa  ;  not  an  enemy  was  to 
be  seen;  few  marlcs  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the 
conspirators  havir^  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than 
bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  advantages  hy  surprise,  rather  than  bj 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  letunied  to  the  city, 
beii^  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  of  the  precedii^  night 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  weil  as  magnanimity,  that  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment,  nor  the  rancour 
of  revenge,* 

After  taking  the  necessaiy  precautions  for  preventing  the  flame  which 
was  now  so  happily  estii^uished,  from  hreaEing  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  bis  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strai^  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  su^esfion,  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign 
aid.  "Beii^  mformed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquauited  with 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  i>ope  could 
lot  be  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  had  countenanced,  Proceed- 
mff  from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of 
pojicy  in  other  ii^ances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  French  king;  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he 
began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  might  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  Ashe  had  drained  his  Italian  lerritories 
of  troops  on  account  of  (he  German  war,  he  was  alltsether  unprovided 
for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger, Tie  must  have  detached  thither  Ibe  greatest  part  of  his  forces  for 
its  defence,  Inthis  situation  of  af^irs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impru- 
dent in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certainly  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  keep  the 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 


The  emperor's  dread  of  (he  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French 
king  did  not  proci^ed  from  any  imaginary  or  ilWrounded  suspicion.  Paul 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  bis  jealousy  and  enmity. 


•  Tlnun.93.  Sieonii'Vlls  Andnn  Daris 
Cnrdln.  de  Rax.  Adrlanl  IsioiIb.  lib.  Ti,  31 
THes.  Iial.  1.  m.     Itm  rematkabte,  iliai  ( 

telptlse.  OB  rendered  It  net  anrprLsing  that  a  eh 
lit  led,  by  tbe  perusal  of  it,  to  predict  Uic  lurt 
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Charles  could  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivaiship  of  so  loDg  c.onlinu- 
ance,  would  behold  the  gireat  advantages  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
confederate  ^rotestants,  without  feelinff  his  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
ivas  not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  pro- 
g^s  of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and  though  hitherto  prevented  by 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  irom  interposii^  in  order  lo 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  malte  some  extra- 
ordinatT  and  timely  effort,  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  degree  of  power 
as  would  enable  hini  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehen- 
sion, which  did  not  lake  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  of  rivaiship  alone,  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  age,  si^gested  various 
expedients  which  might  serve  to  retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victo- 
ries, and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  slop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

.  With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 

Efevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  of 
is  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  the  most  powerfm  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  every 
argument  and  proposed  eveiy  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their 
dread  of  the  emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate credulity  of  their  associates,  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties lo  his  disposal.  While  he  look  this  step  towards  conlmuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  foreign 
enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  invading  Hungaiy,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the  army  i^ainsf  the  cou 
federates  of  Smalkaide.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  by  a  vigorous 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  conlribu 
ling  to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistSce,  and  his  dread  of  its 
consequences,  abundantly  disposed  lo  listen  to  what  he  sufKested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover, 
as  an  aieument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  Ihem 
that  nofhirg  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  ser- 
vitude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giviiE  the  first  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitiou?  potentate, 
whom  Ihey  had  all  equalreason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  furued 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark,  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
imagined  that  tne  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
highly  acceptable  lo  him:  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence 
wouldrestrain  him  fromjoining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by 
oftenng  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  bis  son.*  As  the 
muusters  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  lo  the  opinions  of  (he  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Henry's  death  lo  by  aside  that  di^uise  which  his  intol- 
erant b^ofry  had  forced  Ihem  to  assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that 
tiieir  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
selves. He  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the  common  cause.! 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  such  extraordinary  activity,  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Eu 
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rope  against  his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone 
He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions ;  he  collected  militarj- 
stores ;  he  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  .body  ol 
men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable  order ;  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  the  elector  and  land^ave  ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessaty 
towai'ds  commencing  hostihties  on  the  shortest  vpaming',  and  with  the 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  many 
instraments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  waa 
earlv  informed  of  Francis's  intrigues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  intermp 
tion  a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at 
the  prospect  of  that  event.  The  daaiger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Solyman,  and  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  beginning 
his  military  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  made  some  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joy  alto- 
gether unbecomiiK  the  head  of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Biandenbui^  ■  and  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding,  in  the  French  king, 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.t  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  Icm^  observed  the  growth  of  hispower  with  jealousy,  which, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their  slow  counsels,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
Ei^lisb,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  di^usled,  as  well 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him  ;  and  as  that  monarch 
had  affiirded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  which  he 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicifudcj  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afforded  Lim  some  prospect  of  avoiding  the 
danger.  The  French  kill's  health  be^an  to  decline.  A  disease,  which 
was  the  effect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  war,  as  well 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  languish,  together  with 
the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  to  both.  The  Genoese,  during  that  interval 
[March]  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jeiome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  having  put 
him  to  death,  tt^ether  with  his  chief  adherents,  extii^uished  all  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  in  Germany,  despairing 
of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  tlie  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedv  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  be  could  obtain.  In  the  mean 
tim^,  Cnarles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  resisting  a  combination  of  the  greater  pan  of  Eurojje  against  him, 
or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  inlemiplion  or 
fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family,  that  some 
historians  have  called  it  the  Star  of  the  House  of  Aiistria,  did  not  desert 
1.:™  ..„  11.;.. ; —      Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  ot 
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March,  III  Ihe  filty-third  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  Ihirly-lhird  of  his  reign. 
Durrng  l,wenty-eight  yeais  of  that  time,  an  avowed^  rivalship  subsisted 
hetween  him  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  domi- 
nions, but  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had 
been  known  ill  any  former  period.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  'I'leir  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  heightened 
by  pkiraonal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  ffreater  extent,  the  French  kill's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  governed  nis  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authoriQ'  by  address :  the  troops  of 
(he  former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprisii^ ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  taleols  and  abilities  ol 
the  two  monarcbs  were  as  different  as  the  advantages  which  they  pop 
sessec^  and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  betwee.n  them. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenlyj  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  thero  into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
beii^  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he 
often  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  lot^,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness ;  but  havii^  once  fixed  his  plan,  be  adhered  to  it  with 
inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  dai^er  nor  discouragement  could  turn  hira 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  (heir  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced 
by  it.  Francis,  byliis  impetuous  activity,  oftendisconcerted  the  emperor's 
best  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
bis  most  vigorous  efforts,  llie  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  Ihe  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
carried  all  before  him  ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  bis 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promisii^  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  cmi- 
ducted  to  a  happy  issue  ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  after 
they  appeared  desperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous manner.  Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  underta- 
king ;  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  its  tumii^  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative "  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings  ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  higiier 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle 
him  to  hold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  diflerent  circumstances. 
The  superiority  w&ich  Charles  acquired  by  the  victoiy  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  preserved  tbroiia^h  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
was  so  manifest,  that  Francis's  stru^le  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  the  other  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable 
to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  loo,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  la.ents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstandii^  the  many  errors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  admimstration,  was  nevertheless 
Iiuinane.  beneficent,  and  generous.     He  possessed  dignity  without  pride ; 
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affability  free  from  meanness ;  and  courtesy  esempt  from  deceit.  All  wbfi 
had  access  lo  hiin,  and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privilege, 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  wifh  his  personal  qualities,  his  sub- 
jects fotgot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  admiring;  him  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured  at 
acta  of  maJeadministration,  which,  in  a  prince  of  less  engagii^  disposi- 
tions, would  have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  admiration,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  temiKjfary  only,  and  would  have  died  away,  wilh 
the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  me  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduci 
wilh  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and, 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  reputation. 
Science  and  the  arts  liad,  at  that  time,  made  iitlle  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  b^nnii^  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat,  Francis 
took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself, 
ill  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  couil,  he  conversed  with  Ihem  iamiliarly,  he  employed 
them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured  them 
with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apl 
to  he  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thought  tbey  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor, 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegsTic. 
Succeeding  authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty, 
adopted  their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  of 
Faiher  of^  Leiters  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred 
among  historians :  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to  point  out  bis  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  bis  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  wilh  younger  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy 
to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  wilh  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  difiereot  strug- 
gles. By  this  event,  he  was  eased  of  all  bis  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
10  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  lo  suspend.    He  knew 


he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  amnitious  demands  ofnis  own  favourites, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  dread,  either  from  his  personal  efforts,  or  from  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  now  long  such  an  interval  of  security  might 
continuBj  Charles  determined  instantly  lo  improve  it :  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  [April  131  from  Egi'a  on 
the  borders  of  BtJiemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  fjapal  troops,  togetlier 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had  so  much  diminished  his  army,  thai 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  ne  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera 
hie  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  de^e  of  authority  he  should  possess  from  that  period  in  German^'; 
but  as  thia  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
bands,  he  did  not.  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  of 
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BMst  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  Elector  had  levied  an  army  greatly 
superior  in  number ;  but  neither  the  experience  and  discipliDe  of  his 
troops,  nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared  wilh  those  ol 
the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guilty  of  an  error, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  whicn  bb  might  have  derived 
Croia  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  aJone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned 
fais  ruin.  Instead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body 
towarda  the  irontierg  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  hi^  junctioo  with 
the,  malecontents  of  that  kingd<«n,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  fet  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  he  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saaony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance  ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  Imperialists 
approached.  Charles,  that  they  m^ht  not  recover  from  the  panic  wilh 
which  Uiey  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarteis  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined, in  proportiwi  as  the  dai^er  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  be  had  resolved  to 
deiend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  abJe  tojoin  bim. 
At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  lo  adop^ 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  for  (hat  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
Wittemberg,  where  the  Imperialisis  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  and  where  he  might  wait,  in  safety,  for  the  succours  which 
he  expectea  from  MecklenburgTi,  Pomerania,  and  ftie  protestant  cities  on 
the  Baltic,  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl- 
beig.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  aftrar'much  Iiesitation,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  decidiife.  He  left  a  detachment  at  MuhJbeig  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  proposed  to  r^ulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived  the  eveniiK 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhf 
beig.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  ila  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however 
by  all  these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  their  opinions,  communicated  to  thein  his  intention  of  attemptii^ 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  ail  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  bold  resolution j  aqd  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
darkig  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  impa- 
tience to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  But 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  a^umenls,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for  execulii^  his 
designs. 

Eariy  in  the  moniing  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  began  an  incessant  tire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  hftavy 
Biuskels  used  In  that  age,  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  ana  manF 
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of  llie  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  martial  ardour,  in  order  to  get  neai-er  the 
entmy,  rushtd  into  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast  hi^,  fired  with  a 
more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  Ijeguii  to  lie  laid  for  the  infantiy ;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  (o  conduct  the  cavalry  through  the  river  bj  a  ford  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainlei^  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a 
brisli  fire  from  a  batteiy  which  Ihey  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  Fee 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with 
ony  certain^,  and  the  Imperialists  sufered  very  little ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Sasons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniar(&  and  Italians,  they  set  on 
fire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  prepared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
Btript  themselves,  and  holding  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

Bj  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  haviiK  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light  horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  his 
Irand.  Such  a  numerous  body  singling  through  a  great  river,  in  which, 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treadii^  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whwn  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equally 
magnificent  and  interestii^.''    ""'    '  -  >    .  .   . 

obstacle,  DO  man  betraying  ai 

in  the  darker  no  less  than  t! _.__    ___j 

reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  infantiy,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  tioops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  forhine,  and 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  might 
have  been  done  with  sucli  advaiitage,  made  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time, 
the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  ;  and  irom  an  infatuation  which 

Spears  to  be  so  amaziiffi:,  that  the  best  mformed  historians  impute  it  to 
;  treacherous  arts  of  Tiis  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.t  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  CTe-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retrealing 
towards  Wiltemberg.  But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  wilfi 
ba^age  and  artilleiy,  could  not  he  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  had 
just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  conned,  he  made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  taking 
advanfaee  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  beicg 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  far  mme  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  riding  alor^  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious 
words  to  do  theb  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
armies  advanced  to  the  chaige.  As  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  tG 
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the  tone  of  their  minds  ;  the  Saxons,  wrpiised  and  disbeaitened,  felt  pain 
at  being  espoaed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Imperialists,  being 
now  secure  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  them,  rejoiced 
at  the  return  of  sunshine,  as  a  certain  presage  of  victoiy.  The  shock  of 
battle  would  not  have  been  long;  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  tc^ether  with  the  activity  which  he  eserted  from 
the  moment  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  reiideied  an  ei^agement  cer- 
tain, and  cut  offallpossihility  of  hesitation,  bad  not  revired  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  troops.  They  repufsed  the  Hungarian  light-horse  who 
began  the  attack,  and  received  with  iinnness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  charge;  but  as  these  were  the  flower  of  the  Imperiai 
army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  ofBcers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way,  and  the  light  Iroopa 
rallymg  at  the  same  time,  and  ialhng  on  their  flanks,  the  Sight  became 
general.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  pe.Tson,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
sare  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  bilt  beii^  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per- 
ceiving all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  puisui^  Standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  die  full  exultation  of 
success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
victoiy  obtained  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with- 
out any  of  the  suUenness  or  jiride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive  ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  dignilj',  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mission, unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  amorg  tlie  German 
princes.    "The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "has  made  me  your  prisoner, 

most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" Here  Charles  harshly 

interrupted  him :  "  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  he  emperor  1 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  he 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  fipm  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  kiiK  of  the  Romans  added 
reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  stilTmore  ungenerous  and 
insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply ;  but,with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  Qiscovered  neither  aslonisWent  nor  dejection,  accompanied  tiie 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  theSaxonswerekilled,  chiefly  in  ^e  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.  About  four  hundred  keijt  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittembeig,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  action.  Afler  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
partly  to  refresh  his  arm;;r,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adja- 
cent towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submittmg 
to  his  will,  the  ernperor  began  to  move  towards  Wiltembeig,  that  he  might 
terminate  the  VFaratonce,by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triuinpfa,  and  esposed  every  where, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  Hiough  the  insult  was  so  far  from  sub- 
duing his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruiile  the  wonted  tranquillity  and 
composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Sason  family,  was  one  of  the  strangest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not 
be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficult,  the  emperor 
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marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  feat  wtile  the  conster- 
nation occasioned  by  his  victoiy  was  still  recent,  the  Inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  .their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's 
wife,  a  woman  no  less  distinguished  hy  her  anilities  than  her  virtue,  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  lo  leara  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband's  mis- 
fortune, endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  aa  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  withauch resolution,  that,  whensummoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  lo 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  who  was  still  a  prisoner, 

Srecisely  in  the  same  manner  that  be  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
ic  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  form  necessary.  After  sucTi  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have  been 
djsgrateful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though  at  the, same  time  the  emperor 
was  destitute  of  eveiy  thing  recjuisile  fcjF  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  di£6cuJties  by  engaging  to  furnish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, picmeers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this, 
Charles  gave  orders  lo  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
peared, tnaC  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions, 
wliich  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  a^inst  bis  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 

fjwec  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely  down  the 
ibe  from  Dresden  to  Wittembei^  ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territones  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  elec- 
toral hroops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convey  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  ana  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  prepress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  lo  be  bad  lo  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  eelting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charles  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  fake  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  be  might  not  brii^  about  his  des%n,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  Ibe  piety  of  chilcfren 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time 
(o  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  again  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  broi^ht  his  prisoner  lo  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceedires  against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  stratj^em 
was  barbarous.  Instead  of  consultit^  the  states  of  tne  empire,  or  remit- 
ting the  cause  to  ai^  court,  which,  according  to  (he  German  consfitution, 
might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  eleclorV  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  iu  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial, 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelenting 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  ai^  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  10]. 
This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  charge  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  whicn 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  eveiy  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid 
But  the  court-martial,  presumin^the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly  con 
victed  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suifer  death  by  beii^ 
beheaded.  Thb  decree  was  intimated  to  (he  electorwhiie  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  Lis  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as 
injuslice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings :  "  It  js  easy,  continuedhe,  lo  com- 
prel.ehd  his  scheme.    I  must  die,  because  Wiltem berg  will  not  surrender 
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and  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  wilh  pleasure,'  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can  pre- 
seiTG  the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  (o  my  posterity  the  inheritance 
which  belong'a  to  fhem.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect 
my  wife  and  children  more  than  it  !ntiraiiia.lea  me !  acd  that  (hey,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  days  lo  a  life  already  too  long,  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to  possess  !"* ,  He  then 
turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  with  bis  usual  attention  and  ii^enuitv,  and  having  beat  Ernest, 
expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such  victo 
lies.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  ia  his 
situation.t 

It  i^as  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  account 
of  the  elector's  dang'er  was  received  in  Wittemberg:.  Sybilla,  who  had 
supported  with  such  undaunted  fortitude  hec  husband's  misfortunes,  wbile 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  territories,  felt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  ]ife  was  threatened. 
Solicitous  to  saye  that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration;  aod  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror. 
At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motiTes  of 
his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
lo  ^are  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
for  his  sister,  and  regard  for  bis  brother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded 
(he  QBreisal  reproach  that  fhej  would  incur,  if,  afier  having  boasted  so 
often  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor  had  promised  fhem  with 
respect  to  their  religion,  (he  first  ef!ec[  of  (heir  union  wilh  him  .should  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the 
most  zealous  protector  ot  the  prolestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular, 
foresaw  that  be  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillilj',  if  he  were  considered 
by  Ihem  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  in  order  that  he 
mkht  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chil 
dren,  conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  aS  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
no  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  fears  and  ai^uish  on  his  account.  The  emperor, 
perceivii^  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  fried  began  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to,  soften  into  promises  of  clemency  and  foigiveness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submitfins  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration  of  what  be  might  suffer 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  whom 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  bis  family.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation 
[May  19],  which  he  would  otherwise  have  ryecled  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  Inem  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of 
entirely  at  bis  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the  Imperial  troops  in 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Wiltemberg  andGotha;  that  he  should  set 
Albert  of  Brandenbm^  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  reforma- 
tion the  emperor  should  make  in  (he  CMistitution  of  that  coijrt ;  that  he 
should  renounce  dl  leagues  gainst  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future,  in  which  they  were  not  comf  rehendsd. 

*  Thuan,  j.  143.  f  SOuvli  Corpus  1050 
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In  return  foi  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  prooiised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gofha  and 
its  territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  pay 
able  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a 
sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  dischaige  of  his  debts 
Even  these  articles,  of  grace  were  clewed  with  the  mortifying  condition  of 
his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner  durire  the  rest  of  his  life.*  To  the 
whole,  Charles  had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion ;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacriiice  all  the  objects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  Vas  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dietafes  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Sason  garrison  marched  out  of  Witteinbeig,  the  emperot 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  wmlrihuted  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession 
of  that  city,  tc»ether  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  es- 
ti'aordinary  success  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operatein  its  usual  manner, 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  su^esticg  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retain- 
ing of  Saxony  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  as  this 
scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for  execution,  he  dui'st  not  yet  venture  4o  dis- 
close it  J  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice 
at  this  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  promises  which 
had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  fathei>in-law,  was  still  in  arms  ;  and  though 
BOW  left  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His.  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent ;  his 
subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  reformation  ;  and  if  be  could  have 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a 
party  whose  strei^h  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
might  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  being 
effectually  supported  by  the  kii^  of  France.  The  landgrave  thought  not 
of  any  thmg  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possession  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  iavourable  terms  from  the  emperor  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there'was  a  necessi^  of  suhmittii^ 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  ro^;nifrii^,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  emperor's  power ;  by  boastirg,  on  the  other,  of  his  own  interest 
with  his  victorious  ally  ;  and  hj  representing  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
bring  matters  to  a  iinal  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperor's 
exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the 
maxims  of  justice,  t^ef her  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  whicb_  he 
bad  given  of  this  in  Eis  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full  into 
his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  i5n  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  b^un ;  seeming  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms, 
than  to  confide  m  Charies's  generosity.  But  this  hold  resolution,  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  impatient  spirit,  frelled  by  disappointments, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  the 
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enemy's  power,  as  well  as  his  own  weakness,  his  doubts  and  feararetumed 
upon  nim,  and  tc^ether  with  Ihem  the  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire 
of  accommodation. 

Maunc*  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and  after  all  that  the  former  had  Taunted  of  his  influ- 
ence, tbe  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely  ri|{«ro«s. 
The  articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smaikald'e,  ac 
knowledging  the  emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  chamber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person  and 
territories  to  tbe  emperor ;  to  implote  for  pardon  on  his  knees  ;  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  defraying  the  ex])enses  of  the 
war ;  to  demoliab  the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one  ;  to  oblige  the  garristMi  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor  ;  to  allow  a  free  passage  throi^h  his  territories  to  the  Im 
perial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded;  to  delirer  up  all  his  artil 
lery  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor;  to  set  at  liber^,  witliout  ransom, 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  tc^ether  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  during  the  war ;  and  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  forthe  future.* 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  thoi^h  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  treated,  and  left  nim  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy.  Necessity, 
however,  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  congueror,  ever  since  the  re- 
duction of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terras  which  he  had  prescribed,  that  could  in 
any  degree  limit  the  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behaving  as 
he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  though  he  would  not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  tKe  landgrave 
on  such  a  footiiK  of  equality,  as  to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted  among 
those  which  he  had  dictated  to  him,  Uiat  could  be  considered  as  a  form^ 
stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  own  person ;  he,  ot  his  mi- 
nisters in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig  and  Maurice  such  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the  landgrave,  that 
Charles  would  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  aa  he  had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurteraberg,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made. his  sub 
"■"■"i,  to  return  to  his  own  territories.    Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be 


slill  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  and 
unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  amb%uous  declarations,  in  a  matter  <  ■"  ' 
essentialconcern  as  hia  own  liberty,  they_  sent  him  a  bond  signed  b^  .  . 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatso- 


ling  to  trust  verbal  or  amb%uous  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  such 

ialconcern  as  hia  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond  signed  by  them 

^         ,  _  ;e  whatso- 

_  __     .._  i  to  his  person,  during  his  interview  with  the  emperor, 

they  would  instantly  surrender  thems^ves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  tbem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him.t 

This,  together  with  the  indisjiensable  obligation  of  perform ii^  what  was 
ontained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Imperial  camp  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  revived  bis  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submission  1o  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  ap- 
E roved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  tbem  anew, 
pon  perusing  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  had  added 
fwo  new  articles  ;  one  importing,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  concern 
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ing  ibe  meaning  of  Ihe  former  conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the 
right  of  putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  reason- 
able ;  the  other,  that  the  lan^rave  was  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  This  unwoifhy  arlific*,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  flie  moat 
distao^  idea  of  assenting,  bj  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  bis 
mindVas  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  ll^t  humilialiog: 
ceremony  which  be  had  to  perform,  filled  the  !an(%rave  with  indignation, 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  lage  to  which 
his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty,  thfe  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  oii  the  emperor's  minister  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  uipust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  inanner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  lanograve  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremoiy  which,  how  mortifying  soever.  Bad  been  declared  necessaiy 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  sealed  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately 
the  lan^rave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spec- 
tator of  his  humiliation.  The  lani^rave  was  introduced  yith  great  solem- 
nity, and  advancii^  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
paper  which  contained  an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he  had 
been  giiilty;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
most  severe  punbhment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  he  tiisposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure  ;  a  submissive  jwtition 
for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperor's 
clemency ;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confirmed, 
and  would  even  derive  new  force  from  Ihe  .sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
must  hereaflerfijl  and  animate  his  heart.  While  the  chancellor  was  reading 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  lani^rave  ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  jpowerfiil  as  well  as 
high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beii^ 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in  their 
minds  upon  Ihe  instability  and  em^liness  of  Euman  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty  unfeelii^  composure  ;  and 
preservii^  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  ids  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer :  the  tenor  of  which  was.  That  though  he  might  have 
justly  inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several 
princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac- 
knowleflgments,  he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  ijp  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretary  had 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  Ihe  landgravehavbg  ventured 
to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  empeior  with  an  iiitention  lo  kiss 
his  hand,  flatterii^  himself,  that  his  guilt  heu^  now  fully  expiated,  he 
m^ht  presume  to  lake  that  liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  per- 
ceiving that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  interposed, 
and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  alor^  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  casUe, 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  and 
courtesy  diie  to  such  a  guesL  But  after  supper,,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to 
ihem  the  emperor's  orders,  that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner 
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■n  Ihat  place  under  the  custody  of  a  SpaDiah  guard.  As  the^  had  not 
iiitherto  entertaiued  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  tne  emperor's  sincerity  or 
rectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  excessive,  ana  their  iiidignalion 
aot  inferior  tD  it,  on  discovering  how  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  them 
selves,  and  how  iiifemouslj;  abused,  in  navii»  been  made  the  insUnments  of 
.  deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  Theynad  recourse  to  complaints,  to 
ailments,  and  to  entreaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace, 
and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  too  great  confidence  in  them  But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained 
inflexible,  and  pleaded  (he  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  commands. 
By  this  lime  it  grew  late,  and  the  landgrave,  who  Unew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prepared  for 
deputing,  when  (he  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  firet  with  astonishment,  but  after  being  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
broke  out  into  aJl  the  violent  expressions  wbichaorror,  at  injustice  accom- 

Earned  with  fraud,  naturall;^  suggests.  He  complained,  he  expostulated, 
e  esclaimed ;  sometimes  invei^ii^  against  the  emperor's  artifices  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prince ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credu- 
lity of  his  frieods  in  trusting  to  Charles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
barging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards 
the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme  :  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and 
instantly  lo  fulfil  fhem.  They,  after  givii^  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  solemnly  asserted  tbefr  ov™  innocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  lo  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injuiy  which  affected 
their  own  honoiu',  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  iVIaurice  remained  with  him  during  the 


nigiit  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined.* 

Neirt  mornn^,  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  tlie  emperor, 
representing  the  infemy  to  which  tbe;^  would  he  exposea  throughout  Ger 


r,  if  they  had 

suspected  that  the  loss  of  bis  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  cf  his  sub- 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted 
their  faith  lo  that  effect,  and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his. 
Charles  listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness 
As  he  now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  their  former  obsequiousness  was  foreollen,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  their  intercession.  He  was  ignorant,  he  told  them,  of  their  parti- 
cular or  private  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enier; 
though  he  knew  wellvmat  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that 
fhe  laudgrave  should  be  exempt  from  ail  restraint,  but  that  be  should  not 
be  kept  a  prisoner  during  iife.t  Having  said  this  with  a  peremploiy  and 
■ie^iisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ;  and  they  seeti^  no  proba- 

■  Slsid.  433.    TUnan.  I,  Iv.  147.    Bmv.  Corp.  HLbc,  Germ.  11.  lOSa. 

t  According  lo  several  bislorisos  of  neat  name,  Ihe  empetor  in  his  treal}'  wilb  the  landgrave, 
^pulatedilaf  lie  would  nol  detain  him  m  any  prison.  Bui  in  eiccutina  Uie  deed,  wliich  waa  wriiiea 
la  the  GermaD  Longne,  the  ImpetLal  julnisten  Itauduleully  sabsdLalea  Uw  word  etei^eTy  jnatend  of 
-'"-'-—  — ^-' —  'iHtrQo^.ln-pliLce  of  a  promise  IhaC  he  should  not  be  detHinedia  an#pdaaa,coii- 
'KementuiatbeahaiiUnotbBdetH]Tiedinp07sluaf tmjfflKnnnent,  fiatautlxHS, 
a]  kuDWledEa  and  oiiliiial  swaiaOT,  bava  sidledin  qaeeUontba  tntlh  of  IbiB 

.  ._ ,  aiUeneflofSMdanivUli  tegBidCoR,  aiwellHeilaiiDtbeii^  meuthmed  In  the 

Tarioua  memort^B  wMCb  he  baa  pahUsbed  conceming  the  laDdsrare's  Imprisonment,  neatlyftvnni 
thlioplnlon.  But  saBEvetflllwoka  which  contain thainftmnsnbnneeeaBarylowardsflsoiHaingihis 
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bility,  at  that  time,  of  makii^  any  impression  upon  the  emjperor,  who 
seemed  to  have  talien  this  resolution  deliherately,  and  lo  he  obstmalelj  henl 
on  adhering  (o  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  hehalf.  The  disappoinlment  threw 
htm  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  promised 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
oftheirintercessionsilhej^hadextortedhisconsent  toset  himfree  They 
accordii^ly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  hi;  tund 
Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nolhiig  fadher,  he  would  instanth'  give 
orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  lanclffrave 
by  an  officious  or  i!l-time'd  zea!  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  By  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  lo  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procurii^  a 
speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  lo  recover  liberty  made  him  follow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
his  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  t«nounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
offence.  This  prompt  compliance  with  Ihe  will  of  the  conqueror  produced 
no  effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity :  and  being 
carried  about,  tc^ether  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the  . 
emjerorweiitjlheirdi^raceandhis  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  whicti  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and 
impatience.  His  active  impetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and 
retlection  upon  the  shameful  arlilices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  in^tice  with  which  he  wa« 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

Thepeoiileof  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with 
such  an  insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogatii^  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  the  artillery  and  iniUlaiy  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  ^e,  be  sent  part  of 
them  into  the  Low-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
lo  spread  by  thb  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  so'  yp 
.  as  monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invinmb'f 
\  He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  laige  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fidefity  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  had. 
been  m  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  commfji 
benefit,  ought  (o  be  carried  on  at  the  common  chaise  ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exactions,  he 
amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  croivns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodigious  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the  con- 
atemation  which  had  seized  the  Gernwns  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
the  dreadof  his  victorious  troops,  thai  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands; 
thoi^h,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated,  during  several 
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ages,  to  consider  the  Imperial  authoritj  as  neither  extensive  cor  formidable 
This  discontent  and  resentment,  how  industriously  soever  they  concealed 
them,  became  universal ;  and  (he  more  these  passions  were  restrained  aod 
kept  down  for  the  present,  the  more  liksly  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence. 

Wh'le  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people,  Fer- 
dinand treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That 
lungdorn  possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  Ihcee  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions  were  established.  The  pre- 
rc^ative  of  their  kio^  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective, 
Ferdinand,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with 
every  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  secuii^ 
of  f^  constitution  of  government  lo  which  lhe_y  were  exlremely  atlacbed. 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  be  weary  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circum 
scribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos 
terity ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  former  ei^;s^ements,  he  attempted  lo 
overturn  the  constituticm  from  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kingdom,  he  might  render  it  hereditary..  But  the  Bohemians 


high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had  loi^  enJOTed. 
At  the  same  time,  marrf  of  Ihem  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huas  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 


planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  Ihe  preceding  century, 
the  desire  cif  acquiring  rel^ious  liberty  mingled  itself  with  their  zeal  for 
their  civil  rights ;  ana  these  two  kinared  passions  heightening,  as  usual, 
each  other's  force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  but  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  they  had  bound  themselves,  bj'  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileges  as  they  thought  necessary  towards  perfecting  Ui% 
present  model  of  their  government,  or  rendering  it  more  permanei. . 
They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  lo  be  their  genera! ; 
and  raised  an  array  of  thir^  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.  But 
either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions  in  a  great 
unwieldy  body,  which  having  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  Ihe  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
long  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds,  that  before  they 
couM  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig  was  fought,  the  elector 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close 
custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The  same 
dread  of  the  emperor^  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
reached  them.  AJs  soon  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acquire  some  nope  of  forgiveness  by  a 
prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  enteredT  his  dominions  full  of 
thai  implacable  resentment  Tvhich  inflames  monarchs  whose  authorilyhas 
been  despised,  was  not  to  be  molliiied  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
tary return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  dug-.  He  evenheard,  unmoved, 
(he  entreaties  and  tears  of^the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  beiore 
h  m  n  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence 
vhch  he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  loestreraity;  be  abolished 
many  of  their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  const) 
ut  oQ  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  Ihose 
vfho  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against  him,  and 
pun  1  ed  a  still  greater  number  with  contiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe- 
ual  ba  shraent.    He  obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  every  condition,  to  give 
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up  their  arms  tube  deposited,  in  forts  where  he  plaDted  garrisons;  and  after 
disarming  his  people,  he  loaded  them  with  new  and  esorhitaut  faxes. 
Thus,  by  an  ill-conducted  and  ucsuccesafiil  effort  fo  extend  their  privileges, 
the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerogative,  wheo 
ihey  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those 
liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader  and  more  secure 
foundation.* 

The  emperor,  havjr^  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued  the 
independent  and  stubbom  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and 
die  rigout  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  lo  compose 
finally  the  controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  empii'e.  He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Gennans,  broken  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  .the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers 
he  cantoned  in  the  ai^acent  riiJages ;  so  daat  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  overcome  their  countr3;meo.  Immediately  after  bis 
public  enhy,  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  he  intended 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and  his  priests  bavii^,  by  various  cere- 
monies, punfied  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  prolestants  to  have  defiled  them,  Ihey  re- 
established with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.! 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  estraordinarr ;  the  jm 
poitauce  of  the  affairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the 
fear  of  givii^  offenr*  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  whicb  lay  open  to 
misconstruction,  brought  tc^elher  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  ait  in  (hat  assembly.  The  emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attention 
immediately  lo  that  point,  which  seemed  chiei^  to  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in 
Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
genera!  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  lect^ise  its  authority,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  origmally  appealed,  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  counciil,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  their  contro- 
versies, had,  by  this  time,  undei^one  a  violent  chaise.  The  fear  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  eraperoPs  first  successes  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the 
weight  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  gainst  whom  he  could 
not  be  too  hasty  in  takii^  precautions.  He  foresaw  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  Germany,  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  m  Trent.  It  was  dangerous  fo  allow  a  monarch,  so 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  this  formidable  engine,  which  he  might 
employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturn  the  papal  aulbority  As  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  council  to  some 
city  more  immediately  under  bis  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  anna,  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
inddeat  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the  council,  together  with 
some  of  their  domestics,  happemng  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians,  d      '     ' 
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by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope'a  legates,  pronounced  the 
distemper  to  be  infectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck 
with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone  ;  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  the  counei]  was  translated  to  Bologna  jMarch  li],  a  city 
sutgect  to  the  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  Impenal  interest  warmly 
opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  Decessih",  and  founded  on  false  or 
frivolous  pretexts.  All  the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan, 
by  the  emperor's  express  command, remained  at  Trent;  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-four,  accompanyii^  the  legates  to  Bologna.  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  pope's 
authorit)^ ;  while  the  oilier  accused  them  of  heinff  so  Tar  intimidated  by  the 
fears  of  imaginary  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  consulta- 
tions could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-establishing  peace  and  order  in 
Germaiiy.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  Paul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  sagacity  in  havii^  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power' 
to  acquire  the  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request,  the 
flbject  of  which  was  so  eitremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the 
on&  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  event 
happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope 
utterly  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor. 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  oljEerved,  had  so  violently  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  mves- 
titure  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  (hat  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  lime 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that 
injury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open  hostilities 
agamst  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  France  to 
invade  Italy,  flis  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  fliose  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured,  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Gronzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  Rfe  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonz^a  and  Doria  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  than  Gonzaga  and 
Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instnimenls  in  inflicting  it,  Farnese, 
by  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature, 
had  rendered  hiinself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon 
found  among  his  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  ei^r,and  even  deemed 
it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated 
with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovereigns,  bad  employed 
all  the  cruelly  and  fraud,  whereby  they  endeavour  to  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 
government,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Piacentia  corn- 
pined  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  suffered,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed  their  plan  in 
conjunction  with  Gonzaga  ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he  originally 
siKgested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  Ihey  proposed, 
and  co-operated  in  carrying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous 
steps  wittt  such  foresight,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
displayed  such  courage   in  the  execution  ot  their  design,  that  it  may  te 
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ranked  among  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  Li 
iiistory.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  |.Sept,  10]. 
tbe  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered 
his  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themselves 
pastel's  of  the  town,  and  called  upoa  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms, 
in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel, 
from  whicli  three  great  guiB,  a  signal  concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  been 
fired  ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult, 
they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hangii^  by  the  heels  fTOm  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  univeraally  detestable  had  he  become, 
that  iiot  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  ind^nation  at  thb  ignominious  treatment 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  consjpiracy 
was  general,  and  all  applauded  the  actojis  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  then 
country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble  ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  estraordinaiy  had  hap- 
nened. 

Before  uext  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  theyTiad  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  cily  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
m  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Farnese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  ot 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstandii^  his  infamous 
vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  (enderneas,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in 
open  consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel  murder,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  of^the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punidiment  of  Gon- 
zaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grandson, 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willing  not  onl^  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  being  accessaiy  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
it,  hut  to  bear  the  infamy  of  de&auding  his  own  son-m-la  '^  of  the  inheri- 
tance which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  <.Dd  determined 
to  kijep  possession  of  the  cily,  together  with  it  f^rritories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence,  that  he  was  eager  to  take 
arms  ae-airifit  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance 'wrested  from  his  family.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  own  inability  lo  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  kii^  and  the  republic  of  Venice  to  join  man  offensive 
league  against  Charles.  But  Heniy  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scots,  haviiK  been  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  foi^t  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that 
country,  as  well  to  preserve  it  from  being  conquered,  as  to  gain  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  monarchy,  by  mariying  his  son  (he 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  manifest  advant^es,  the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  lo  be  relinquished  for  the  remote  prospect  of  benefit  from 
an  alliance  dependii^  upon  the  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  fourscore. 
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vvho  had  nothing  at  hearf  but  (he  gratification  of  his  own  private  resent- 
ment. Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed; 
Henry  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises,  as 
might  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  bis 
differences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
eng^ement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Chailes,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Vene- 
tians, though  much  alarmed  at  seemg  Placcntia  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  Freoch  king,  as  it  nearly 
resembled  the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  jiower  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  foiget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  eodure  ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind, 
andnecame  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  grati- 
iying  it.  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
the  desire  of  vei^eance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body,  to  ei^oin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return 
again  to  Trent,  aod  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charles 
had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the  members  to  join  in  this  request. 
Having  observed  a  considerable  variety  of  sentiments  among  the  Protes- 
tants with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  some  of  Ihem  being  altogether  intractable,  while  others 
were  ready  to  acknowlei%e  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatened  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
(bat  the  emperor  might  inflicf  on  him  the  punislmient  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  pmcuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave, 
together  with  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  over- 
came Maurice's  scruples,  or  presented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenbuigt,  less 
influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  any  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced 
to  imitate  their  eiample,  in  asseiiti:^  to  all  that  the  emperor  required. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  to  be  brought  over,  Tbey  were 
more  tenadous  of  their  principles,  and  though  every  thi(^  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  they 
would  piomise  was,  to  acknowlei%e  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if 
efifectuat  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
free  access  to  (hat  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  ail 
points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
ration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very 
e.ttraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  he  seemed  to.  take  it  for 
''ranted  that  they  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  deputies  for  fiieir  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  [Oct,  9].  The  deputies,  though  astonislied  at  what  tbev  had 
heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  rig^t,  both  parties  facing  belter  pleased 
that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
for  an  explanation,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.t 

Havii^  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet 
to  the  authority  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  the  pope,  from  Uie  satis- 
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faction  which  he  felt  in  morfifying  the  emperor,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
aveisioJi  to  what  was  demanded,  resoived,  without  hesitation,  that  hi 
petition  should  not  be  granted;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputatiL 
of  being  influenced  wholly  hy  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  mrow  . 
upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  ^ut  a  direct  negative  upon  the  requeai 
With  this  view  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  die, 
[Dec.  20],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates 
were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  whoj  6y  remaining 
therej  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  to  Bologna, 
and  join  their  brethren;  and  that,  even  after  their  junction,  the  ^"luncil 
could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  *be 
church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeying  its  futur». 
decrees  to  be  'sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  those  which 
it  had  already  passed.* 

This  answerwas  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  fo  be 
BO  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  ny  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he 
knew  that  the  prelates  of  Bolc^na  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overlookina;  them  aa  mere  tools  in  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discoveij  of  the  pope's 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the 
council  as  fo  render  it  subservienf  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
r  that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  fiim  against  him  the 
Drity  of  SO  venerable  an  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
opanish  lawyers  to  BoWna  [Jan.  16, 154B],  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates,  protested,  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unnecessary,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretests ;  that  while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis- 
maticai  conventicle  ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that  since  the  pope,  ti^ether  with  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  Ihfi  care  of  the  church,  tit- 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  if  from  those  calamities  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  after  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  embassador 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  (he 
cardinals,aswei!  as  foreign]  ministeis,  protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
fbe  prelates  at  Bologna,  m  terms  equally  harsh  and  disrespectful.] 

It  was  not  lone  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  these  threats,  which 
greatly  alarmed  hoth  the  pope  ana  council  at  Bol<^na,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  regardless  of  tlieir 
entreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratify  them 
by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  ail  hope  of 
holdii^  (his  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  ior  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at 
present,  distant  and  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  (ocfi 
in  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controveraies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  church  as  its 
protector,  he  had  employed  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doc(rine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cil, such  as  they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  system  was  com- 
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piled  by_  Pflug,  HeWing,  and  Asricola,  ofwlioin  the  two  former  were  dig- 
nitaries in  the  Romish  church,  hut  remarkable  foi  their  pacific  and  healing 
spirit ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  divine,  suspected,  not  without  reason,  <3 
baying  been  gained  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  his  party 
on  this  occasioft  Tiie  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratishoii  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
emperor's  situation  was  much  chaag^d  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no 
fonjfer  necessary  to  manage  the  protestauts  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  juncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
Hor  did  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  consequence.  The  treatise  con- 
taiued  a  complete  system  of  llie61<^y,  conformable  in  almost  every  STticIe 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  jiart,  in 
the  softest  wotda,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,or  in  terras  of  studied  ambiguity. 
Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popery,  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites,  which  the  Protestants  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
o  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  6f  opinion  as  well  as  some 
atitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prei  udices  o?  their  countrymen.* 

This  B;^3tem  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  hderhm, 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  enii;e- 
ror  presented  to  the  diet  [May  15],  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
:;ere  intention  fo  re-estabfisi)  trani^uillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  v/ould  contribute 
Kreatly  to  bring  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
the  diet,  accordii^  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  fjnisbed,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  for  bis  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  id  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  be,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  theii 
approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  together  with 
tfieir  resolution  of  conformii^  to  it  in  every  particular.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  ol 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  bad  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate.  But  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what 
the  elector  had  said;  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
silent  through  complaisance.  The  emjieror  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.) 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave,  warmly 
seconded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  me  members  m 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Charles,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  broi^ht  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
anjr  request  that  came  from  such  a  respectable  body,  in  order  fo  prevent 
their  representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions 


with  the  landgrave,  tt^ether  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he 
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alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  an  action,  incapable  of  be ii^  Justified.  Buthetlioughl 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts  might  be  pioduced  in  an  assemblj  the  mem 
bers  of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  afraid  of  nothw  so  much 
as  of  discovering  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  (rue  colours.  His  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully  satjsfactory,  and 
after  some  feeble  eiilrealies  that  ne  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this 
inflexible  rigour  might  make;  Chj^ries,  aaaproof  that  nis  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordiiia^  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  could 
view  itfiom  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tran- 
quillity; and  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
receivir^  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  iiad  preseiTed 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  empeior  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes,  when  proposed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation;  both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containii^  the 
grossest  errors  of  popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  agaiost  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwaiy,  than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  tnith.  While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  ihe  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less 
vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presumine, 
Willi  the  concurrence  of  an  assemblyof  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that 
of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God; 
or  lo  the  bold  attempts  of  those  emperors,  who  had  rendered  Iheir 
memory  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
accordii^  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  expressed 
their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdictjoo  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fahric  ready  to  be  over 
turned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  shouldbe  pro- 
vided, and  a.  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  he 
grew  too  formidable  to  he  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  great 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  affairs, 
viewed  die  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from 
the  veiy  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astonished  thaf  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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be  so  infoxjcafed  with  a  aii^le  vicfoiy,  as  lo  imagine  that  he  might  give, 
law  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with  regard  to  which 
they  are.inost  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  by  joining  anj'  one  of 
the  contending  parties  in  Germany,  Charles  might  have  had  if  Jn  his  power 
to  have  oppressed  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption  of  success  had  now 
inspired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able  to  domineer  over  both. 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  lor^  duration ;  and  that,  for  (his  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his 
mterposing  in  order  lo  hasten  ils  fall ;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
wnicn  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  jl  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  forgotten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  carry 
ing  it  into  full  execution.  But  thoi^h  the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
formerlv,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should 
enjoin,  he  met  not  everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  aubmission,  John 
marquis  of  Brandenbure  Anapach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  in  the  war  against  3ie  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  bad  given  his  prolestant  allies,  of  allowing 
Ihem  Ihe  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  claimed,  in  consequence  oi 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the  Interim,  Some  other  princes, 
also,  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  on  this,  as  on  other  tryiiK  occasions,  the  firmness  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distinguished,  and  merited  the  highest  praise.  Charies, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  allthe  protestant  party, 
laboured  wiUi  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  gain  his  approbation  of  the 
Interim,  and  by  employirg  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
sometimes  threats  of  trealmg  hiro  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  r^aidless 
of  both.  After  lia.Tii^  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  "I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  "in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  cootended;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declinbg  years,  will  1  betray  that  good  cause,  on  account  o! 
which  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  am  siill  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for 
me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world,  with 
the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apostacy,  to  di^race  and  embitter  the  remain- 
der of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countrymen 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very  dileient  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished 
him  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  increased ;  the  number 
of  nis  servants  abrid^d ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed  ;  and  even  the  books  of  devotion, 
which  bad  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  from  him.t  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  so  much  exhausted  by  Ihe  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  wHlii^  to 
purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  only 
to  approve  of  the  Inlenraj  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  bis 
will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles  who  knew  that  whatever 
course  (he  landgrave  might  bold,' neither  his  example  nor  his  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  no 
regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and  while 
he  suffered  the  cruel  mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step 
which  exposed  liim  to  such  deserved  censure,|  ' 
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But  it  was  in  tlie  Impeiial  cities  that  Charles  met  wilh  the  most  violen* 
opposition  to  the  Interim  These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  oi 
ivliich  wfcrt;  accuslomed  to  liberty  and  independence,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Qie  reformation  when  they  were  first  published,  wilh  remarka- 
ble eagerness ;  the  hold  spuit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  (he 
genius  of  free  government.  Amoi^  them,  the  profeslant  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  paity  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of 
the  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  they  had  ttamed  up  disciples, 
who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  as  they  were 
zealous  lo  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example, 
or  swayed  by  authority  j  but  navirg  been  taught  to  emplov  their  own 
underslandii^  in  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the  jwints  in 
controversy,  Ibey  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  wiere  knowni 
Ihey,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augshuig,  U!m, 
Strasbuig,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other 
towns  of  less  note,  presented  remonstrances  to  llie  emperor,  setting  forth 
the  irregular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  beer 
*nactetC  and  beseeching  him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences, 
as  to  require  dieir  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship,  which  appeared 
to  them  repugnant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
having  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  of  the  empire  to  anprove  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  by  the  representations  of  those  cities,  which, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  they  could  have  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  it  ivas  easy  to 
oppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  unite. 

In  Order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  eseculed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow 
no  time  for  concerting  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  Having  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  rule  oi  his  proceedic^s,  hjs  first  attempt  was  upon  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  which,  though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Sfianish 
troops,  he  koew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  aay  in  the 
empue.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  city;  and  assembling  all  the 
burgesses  m  the  town-liall  [Aug.  3],  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority, 
published  a  decree  abolishing  their  present  ttrni  of  government,  dissolving 
all  their  corporations  and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  small  number  of 

E;rs(ms,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future  all  the  powers  of  government, 
ach  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim, 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
he  body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
tommunity,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  merit  ihan  their 
servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  di^ust;  but  as  they 
durst  cot  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
Fwm  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and 
new -modelled  its  government  with  flie  same  violent  hand;  he  seized 
such  of  theu*  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them 
;o  prison,  arnt  at  his  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.t 
By  !his  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
Of  Ihe  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  wamii^  to  the  rest  what  such  as 
cont;n>ied  reiactoiy  had  to  eicpect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  wished ;  andmany  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  like  treatment,  found  it  necessaiy  lo  comply  with  what  he  en- 
joined. This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authority,  produced  no 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to 
make  them  conform  so  far  to  what  he  requiied,  as  was  bareiy  sufficient  to 
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such  an  explication  of  their  tendency,  as  served  rather  to  coafirm  tlian  tc 
remoye  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people, 
many  of  whom  rad  grown  up  to  mature  years  since  the  establishment  ol 
the  reformed  religion,  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  puhlic  worship, 
beheld  the  ^rapous  pageantry  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
borror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecdesiastica  who  returned  to  tate 
poasession  of  their  churches,  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  being  accustomed  to  freedom, 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremomes  imposed  on  tliem  ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  con- 
cealed their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  alwajs  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in 
effects  proportional  to  their  violence.* 

Charles,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  Ihe  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for  the  Low-Countries, 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities,  which  still  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land 
grave  of  Hesse,  along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them 
Behind  him  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the 
Flemings  this  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  hjs  aims,  and  the  extent 
of  bis  power.  Before  Charles  arrived  .at  Brussels  pept.  17],  he  was 
informed  (hat  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
this  measure.  By  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation, If^ether  with  the  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weaiy  of  continuing 
in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to'proceed  to  biisiness,so  few  ana 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained,  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
General  Council  could  not, -with  decency,  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become 
the  object  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Romish  sec.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea- 
sure was,  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recovery  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue, 
and  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efforts  to  suppress  heresy,  with  Paul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
so  essential,  be  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous 
catholics.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent,  that  the  council  might  slili  appear  to  have  a  being,  and 
mig:ht  be  ready,  whenever  it  was  thought  expedienf,  to  resume  its  delibe 
rations  for  the  good  of  the  church. t 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  only  son,  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-fiist  year 
pf  bis  age,  and  whom  be  bad  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be 
pscognised  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order 
to  iacilitate  tne  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  olrject  of  which,  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip  having  lefl  the 
goveiTiment  of  Spain  to  Masiimilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  w'hom  the 
emperor  had  given  the  princess  Mary  his  daughter  in  marriage,  embarked 
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for  Italy, attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  oi'Spanish  nobles.*  Thesquauroii 
which  escoited  tim,  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  ^e,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  performing,  in  person, 
the  same  duly  to  the  son,  which  he  had  often  discharged  towards  the 
father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  25]  ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Milaf ,  and  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  [April  1, 1549].  The  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  of  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customan'  oath  to  preserve  all 
their  privileges  inviolate.t  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Countries  through 
which  Philip  passed,  he  waa  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothing 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  his 
amusement,  ivas  neglected ;  p^eanls,  tournaments,  and  public  sj)ectacles 
of  eveiT  kind,  were  eshibifea  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  are  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart 
from  their  usual  maxims  of  fn^ity.  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  was  discernible.  Youtn 
itself  could  not  render  him  f^reeable,  nor  his  oeii^  a  candidate  for  power 
form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour, 
and  discovered  sucn  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  attendacta, 
tcgether  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  country, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemit^s,  and  gave  lise  to  that  antipathy,  which 
ail;erwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.  J 

Charles  waa  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  si)  frequently,  and  with  such  increasii^ 
violence,  that  it  had  broKen,  to  a  great  degree,  the  v^ur  of  hia  conatitu- 
lion.  He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasbuig,  after  a  long  stii^gle,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  obedience  j  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own 
dtefence,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  hut 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  aa  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
garrison,§  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hambuig,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  only 
Imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  reiracloiy. 
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While  Charles  .aboured,  with  such  unwearied  industry,  to  persuade  or 
to  force  the  protestants  to  adopt  bis  r^ulations  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  bis  plan  were  rendered  less  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm 
reaolution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Pla- 
cenlia,  ti^;etheE  with  hia  repeated  encroachments  on  the  eccleaiasticaljuris- 
diction,  not  only  by  the  regulations  "Contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  lo  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  ut- 
most, who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
nis  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  aulhoritjr,  as  he  advanced  in  veara. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  efforts  lo  draw  the  French  king 
mto  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  ;||  hut  finding  that  monarch,  notwith- 
Btandirg  the  hereditary  enmity  between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousy 
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iffith  which  he  viewed  the  successful  progress  of  the  Imjeria!  arms,  a; 
anwiliing  as  formecly  lo  involve  himself  in  immediaie  hostjlilies,  he  wa! 
obliged  lo  contract  his  views,  and  lo  think  of  preventing  future  encroacH' 
pients,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  iaflicf  vengeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  grant  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  after  declarii^  them  to  be  re-anneied  to  ihe  holy 
see,  to  indemt'"   ''  ^       ■-.  .     ■     •  .  ti-.i.  .     .  .■    .1 

ecclesiaatica!  s. _j „j, ^ „  „ , 

small  consequence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  nispossessionof  P. 
secure ;  as  Ihe  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patiimtHiy 
of  (he  church,  (hough  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  helonging  to 
the  house  of  Farnese.  In  the  nest  place,  he  would  acquire  a  hetter  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  (0  that  effect  might  decently  be 
ura;edwith  greater  importunity,andwouldinfallibly'be  attended  with  greater 
effect,  wheD  he  was  considered  not  as  pleadir^  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  01  the  holy  see.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,an 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  he  spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  teiritories  hy  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father- 
in-Iavf,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  hia  grandfather, 
took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  fadelity  of  the  eovemor 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  Ihe  pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  julure  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  (he  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  haled,  irritated, 
almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson 
whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  for  Oclavio, 
death  prevented  his  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  pnt  an  end  to  his  pontiiicate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,* 

•  Among  mBny  inaiaoceaoflUe  erednlliy  oi  wettknem  of  blewrlanB  In  BMrilmtiiJgOie  deatli  o. 
(llunilousperBonBeeB  toeitraoidiiiBly  causee,  IbiB^  ons.  Aluuin  UllhE  taSBUriuB  (niha  aloeanili 
ceotury  nmrm,  tnsl  the  death  of  PmJ  IIL  waa  occBflloiMd  by  tiis  rioleat  nueioiip  whioh  the 
bebanourof  tils|[[BRdsaae»died;ihat)>elngliiibniied,vrUtelieinaTetteS)diigUiiuslfliioiisorhli 
eaidi^DBiiear  KDDie,  of  Odavlo'ssttBDlst  00  Paima,  ea  well  u  arhianegatlaUaiB  wtth  the  emperor 
nymeansof  Gonzaga.heiyDtedawHy,  coudmisd  viaie  houn  in  a  iwoOa,  (bea  became  kveiMij 
anddledwltbbitbteedafA.  Ttaliiithsaccaunt([lTenofitby'niiiBiii»,nb.Ttau.  Adrlanl Inar. di 
suoCTemplimi,  tU.  48(l,siidbyFUherPia[,38(l.  EvsneaidbislFBlInrifdiiljbensTlneinsed  ihao 
sii}' wiiUr  wilh  regsid  totbeevenlBWliiahliaiipBned  Id  the  napal  court,  andnbgoiiotiraFpedliy 
preJadicsoTflyiceiii,ixiOTeaocunjfllTirelHtlngihaD,  agrett  wUhlhelFnartiiaTo  in  ilH  cbirfarcam- 
glances.  P*Uav,  b.l.  74.  Fainta,wliaw[Ots)tlBb£itaTrbfcoDiiiiaDiI<tft]ieNneieofVBnles,relBia 
II in  ths BBme manner.  Blnorlcl Vsnei. toL  iv. SIS.  BucOiere  wainoaccBsionloMaicblbtaiiy 
ektraonflnarycaiiBoloaccoudlfbrthfi  denli  of  an  tM  man  of  elfhtj-twD.  ThuremiuiiasBaBu- 
ltaenticeccauntofihl9eveiil,iaiTb1obwsBndiuiii8aflbasemarvdloiucln:nim(BDc»ofwblchthc 
hlsiorisng  ste  so  nmd.  The  cardinal  of  Fsnaia,  wliowai  hnmaledwtlh  litoaOhlmof  Fiance  at  the 
coon  of  Borne,  and  U.  B'lTrllb,  Heniy'i  amliBisador  In  ocdinaiy  (bera,  mote  an  ■cOHmt  to  Ihsl 
nioDaich  ofUie  a^ic  afFuma,  nndafthepf^adeBUi.  Bylhegoll  appean,  IbBtOolaiia'B  Uteinpi 
10  HurpriEC  Forma,  was  made  on  IhetweBliethof  Oolober;  that  next  day  In  Ae  srenlng,  and  not 
while  hewasidilnEbJniBelfbi  (bega^danB  of  HonleCaTiUo,  lbs  pc^  cecelTed  laullS{;enceiif  whm 
be  had  done;  Ihathewaa  aelEfld  wltli  auch  a  InDBfor^  of  paflaloa^  and  ciied  m  lflltei^,lbat  bie 
voice  was  heatdln  several  apBUmenie  of  the  milace:lhalneicday,lioiraver,  bewoBio  wellaa  ti 
gli«anaiidlenoalothseBi^iDBltfFSRanijUidloEDttiroDgbliudDeaofdl2kKiilUndB;UiatOstaYia 
irtocealelttrlo  thepf^e,  not  toeardbiBl  Fameae  hla  taroiher,  IndmatlnghlHreBoliiUDnof  Ibnining 
bbuaelf  iDntbs  Bima  of  the  empaioi  r  IbX  (be  pope  leeeKedtMe  on  thetiTCBiy.ant  wlthoui  any 
neweymptamaof  emotion,  and  letuioBd an ansnETlo  it; that  on Oie tmaM-seoond of  Oclober,  tbe 
day  oonhkih  the  eardtaBJ  of  PenaFa^a  teUer  is  dated,  the  pope  vaa  in  maiunalataleofbaallb. 
Hsm.delUbler.ll.Bfl'.  ByaletterafH.D'ITrlb,  NDT.S.icappeantbBlthepapBwailnBBcbniod 
health,  that  on  fliBlblnl  of  Ibat  month  he  had  celebrated  Ibg  aimlveTeary  of  htBoonniallan  wttS  the 
ntnal Bolenndtles.    lUdem.SSl.    BymolIiBr lellerftDmUieBBmBpQMB,weI«ain,(ba(ontheBii(b 

tbst  b!B  life  wee  Isimedtalely  despaired  of.  Ibid.  Ss£  And  by  a  Iblid  lettet  we  ere  Inlbnntd.lliat 
be  died  Nevernbet  Iho  tenth,  lo  none  of  these  letters  k  hla  death  Imputed  to  any  extraDtdinary 
c&uBe.    it  f^tpearB,  that  move  than  iweoty  days  eCapsed  belweeo  Oclavlo'e  att«pipt  on  Parma  aoff 
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iSilO.]  Ah  tbis  e^ent  had  been  long  expected,  there  was  an  estraordinajy 
concourse  of  cardinala  at  Rome  ;  and  the  vaiioua  competitors  having  had 
line  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measuies,  their  am&ition 
and  intiigues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  Imperial  and 
French  faction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  during  a 
JoBg  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons 
of  eminent  ahilities,  as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  cardinal 


Farnese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and  united  squadron,  b/  whose 
address  and  firmness  he  exalted  lo  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  Monfe 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  Bis  principal  legate  In  the  council 


of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Julius  HI.,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  first  act  of  his  adininislralion  was  to  put  Octavio  Farnese  in 
possession  of  Parraa.  When  the  injuiy  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by 
alienating  a  territory  <'f  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  tbe  cardi- 
nals, he  briskly  replied,  "  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  of  having  ibr- 
gotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made."*  But  all  theluslreof  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  (.slab- 
hshed  practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  being  invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the 
Bstoni^ment  of  the  sacred  coli^e,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction, 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure 
Barents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted 
with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
amily.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  hi^est  dignity  in  the  chmch  would 
nave  given  offence,  even  in  those  dark  periods,  when  (he  credulous  super 
stition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  fia 
grant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  enlightened  age,  when,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  charac 
ter  was  every  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  napal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Rome  was 
immediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's 
extravagant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pas- 
sions. The  protestants  exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for 
the  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  di^ace  to  the  Christian  name.t  The  rest  of  flie  pope's  conduct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Having  now 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indem 
nify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  seh 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  al! 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity;  and  giving  up  bmself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  eve^  kind,  ne  imitated  the  Insurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  Ic 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.| 

•M™.demblor.  t  8HM.  492.    F.rau!,i»l.    Pulla     K  76.    TDUBD,  Jib.  rt,  21& 
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The  pope,  however,  ready  to  fulfil  bis  engagemenls  (o  the  family  of 
Famese,  discovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath,  which  each  carcfinal 
had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on 
him,  he  would  immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations. 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how  difficuit  it  was  to  confine  such  a  hody  of 
men  within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  o( 
others,  or  the  suggestions  oi  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended,  might 
precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable  assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dangerous  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the 
first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  empeior,  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  fifom  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adberii^  to 
the  measures  which  he  hadonceadopted,  or  &om  the  mere  pride  of  accom- 
plishing' what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  in  his  resolutior. 
of  forcHg  the  protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Haviig 
persuaded  himself,  that  the  authontalive  decisions  of  the  council  might  be 


f  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  eamestiy  that  a  new  bull  of  ci 
cation  might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could  not,  with  decency,  reject  thai 
request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  meritof  having  procured 
the  meetii^  of  an  assembly,  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire 
iud  expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessaiy  for  restoring  peace  to  the  church 
recommended,  by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the 
most  effectual  expedieut  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  raged 
with  the  greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  pioposed  Trent  as  the  place 
of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  ot  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be 
applied  with  greater  discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice  n  h  ch  1  e  I  mself  had  dictated,  and  sent 
nuncios  to  the  Imperial  and  Fr  b  ourt  oiier  to  make  known  his 
intentions.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  sun  moned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsbmg,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro 
cure  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supre  ne  court  in  the  empire,  acknow. 
ledejng  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counc  i  as  veil  as  an  explicit  promise  oi 
coritormmg  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  n  person,togetber  with  his 
son  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  25l.  Few  electors  were  present,  but  all 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Chailes,  notwithstanding  the  despotic  autho- 
rity with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  duni^  two  years,  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub- 
dued, and  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first  point  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  was  the  necessity  of  holdii^  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its-decrees.  The  protestants,  intimidated  and  disunited, 
must  have  followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  address  in  paying 
court  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seemir^  zeal  wifli  which  he  forwarded 
all  his  ambifious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dig- 
nity; and  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon 
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family  to  his  own,  he  was,  become  the  most  powerlul  prince  in  Gemiajiy 
But  his  long  and  intimate  union  wilb  the  emperor  bad  afforded  him  many 
opportunities  of  observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  mon- 
ardi's  schemes.  He  saw  the  3roke  that  was  preparing  for  his  counfry ;  and 
from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  prepress  ot  the  Imperial  jiower,  was 
coDTinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
render  Charles  as  absolule  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  ic 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  lo  main 
tain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  more  did  he  dread  the  Ihoi^hts 
descending  from  the  rank  of  a  prince  almost  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subject  lo  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  he  pe> 
ceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  r^id  conformity  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  instead  of  allowii^  libertj  of  con- 
science, the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  prolestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  asainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  him- 
seli;  notwithstanding  aS  (he  compliances  which  he  had  made  from  motives 
of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowii»  from  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
stier^lhened  by  politicarand  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  pkced,  new  and  more  extensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  hiratobe  the  head 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector, 
with  ioTerior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discernment  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  aipbition  to 
aim  at  attainii^  it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attempt  no  less  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarmiiig  his  jealousy,  and  diawmg  on  himself  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  crushed  the  greatest  confederacy 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calam.ities  which  he  had 
brought  on  the  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great,  thai  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  reffain  their  confidenccj  ot  to  rally  and  reani- 
mate a  body  after  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
its  uoion  and  v^ur.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couif^d  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But  to 
.him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were  allurements  ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirmii^  this  resolutiun ; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  injury,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
force  to  the  nfotives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sug- 
'yesled,  Maurice,  by  his  authonly,  bad  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
'  e  to  put  his  person  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  shield  not  be  detained  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  hia  son-in-law  as  against  Charles. 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fulfil  hia  engage- 
ments to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liberty  by  trusting  to  him  ;  and  all 
Germany  suspected  him  of  havir^  betrayed,  to  an  implacable  enemy,  the 
friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Roused  by  these  solicitations 
or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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opKure  his  release.  AIJ  these  Charles  had  disregarded ;  and  the  abame 
of  havii^  been  first  deceived,  and  then  slighted,  bj  a  prince  whom  he  had 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  very  different  return, 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Maurice,  that  he  wailed  with  irapatieiic? 
for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
in  takii^  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor ;  while,  on  the  other, 
something  considerable  and  esplicit  was  necessair  to  be  done,  in  order  lo 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points. 
As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  required  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions  ;  but 
beii^  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
imposing-  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
voluntary  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
clergy  of  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Inlerim  before  ihem, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  lo  it.  He 
bad  gained  some  of  thera  by  promises,,  others  be  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimiaated  by  the  ri^uc  wifh  which  obedience  lo 
the  Interim  was  extorted  in  (he  neighbounng  provinces.  Even  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  meril  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  amoi^  the 
protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Lulber, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steadj 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  church,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  comfSlaisance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  bis  arguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address, 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  lo  declare,  "  that,  in  points  which  were 
purely  indiflerent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  aipe- 
rior.  Pounding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theory,  than 
dangerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  the  protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulted,  pioceededto 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent,  several  doctrines,  wbirb 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romish  creed ; 
and  placing  m  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  from  the  f)opiah  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people  lo  comply 
with  the  emperor's  iiguncliona  concerning  these  particulars.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  interim  escited  none 
of  those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
vinces. But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  against  JHelanclhon  and  his  associafes,  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  aa  lo  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether ;  or  so 
crafty  as  lo  betray  it  by  subtle  distinctions ;  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to 
give  it  lip  from  pusiilanimity  and  criminal  comjilaisance  to  a  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrificing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  lo  those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losif^  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  prolestanls,  issued  a  declaration  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  refoimed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the  papal  see-t 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  lo  remove  the  feais  and  jealousies  of  the 
protestants,  he  found  il  necessary  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a 
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declaration  m^ht  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  puipose,  he  not  onlr 
renewed  bis  professions  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  witri 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdebuig  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim, 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantfy  set  about  levying 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  service.  This  damped  a!l  the  hopes  wnicn 
(he  protestants  Beg-an  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  lefl  them  more  than  eyer  at  a  loss  to  g^ess  at  bis  rea!  intentions. 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him  leyived,  and  the  divines  of 
Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with  wrilii^s  in  which  Ihey  represenled  hidi 
as  ttie  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  pxotestant  religion,  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  might  more  effectu- 
ally execute  his  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

T!iis  chaige,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit,  that  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  take  avigorous  Step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  authority, 
unless  alt  the  points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewed, 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  protestant  divines  had  a 
full  hearing  granted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council  j 
and  unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  couMcil, 
eng^ed  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their 
oath  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greatei 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any  that  the  reformeis 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zeal  of  fheii'  party  was  warmest,  or 
tbeit  affiiirs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  degree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his 
desi^.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  pari , 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  offence, 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  conlemporaiy  his- 
torians have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for 
he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concerning  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  al 
Augsburg,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithslandins  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  lo  soothe  thera  into  compliance,  not  ofiy  peise- 
vered  obstinately  in  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  out  began  to  strengthen 
(be  fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence, 
Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejectedwithoul  hesitation.  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degree, 
the  new  opinions  in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealouw  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  regarded  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  as  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberties  o. 
Iheir  country.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  lo  esert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  gallantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wished  it  success.    But  the 

Sresence  of  Spanish  troops,  tcgether  with  the  dread  of  the  emperoi^s 
ispleasure,  overawed  the  merobers  of  the  diet  (o  such  a  degree,  that, 
without  venturing  lo  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigo- 
rous decrees,  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  Bie 
Magdebuigers,  were  confirmed;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in 
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order  to  besiege  the  city  in  fortti ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fis  the  con- 
tingent in  men  or  money  to  be  furnished  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  liie  command  of 
that  army ;  to  which  Ciiaries  gave  hia  consent  with  great  alacrity,  and 
with  high  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had 
made.*  As  .Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impe 
netrable  secrecy,  it  isprobable  that  he  tools  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  Ihb  chaise.  The  recommendation  of  his  countrymen  was  eitiiei 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opiaion  generally  entertained  of  his 
great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  the  emperor  any 
dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  he  was  recommended, 
instantly  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of.  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Germans  rdected  or  disputed  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the 
papal  see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  own  right,  cot 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  tiiat  assembly, Tiut  to  diiect  its  proceedings ; 
nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  anv  degree,  in  compliance  wilh 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they 
would  give,  and  what  construction  might  he  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accordingly  wilh  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  they  escited,  such  complete  influence 
over  all  their  deJineralions  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  lie  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  13,  IS51],  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog- 
nised, and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afficted  the  church;  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
as  had  made  innovations  in  rehgion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 

Sstem  of  their  forefathers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
5  council ;  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he 

Eromised  to  fis  his  residence  in  some  cilv  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighhour- 
ood  oj  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  tne  members  of  the  council  hy  his 
presence,  and  take  care  that  by  conductii^  their  deliberations  agreeably  fo 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  mi^ht  brii^  them  to  a  desi- 
rabfe  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  of^the  Interim  was  more 
strictly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the  emperer  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience. t 

During  the  meetLi^  of  this  diet,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
procure  liberty  to  the  Jandgrave.  That  prince,  no  ways  reconciled  to  his 
situatiffli  by  time,  grew  every  day  more  inipatient  of  restraint.  Having 
often  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every 
occasion  of  solicitii^  the  emperer  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect, 
he  now  commanded  his  sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  per- 
form what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  had  granted  bim,  by 
auirendering  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rjgout 
as  the  emperer  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext 
ibrrecewing  then:  apph cation  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  additional 
argument  fo  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  the  r  request ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  from 

*  SleM,  503.  aia.       TSIeid.Sia     TliuBii.llb.vi.S33,    Goldasli  Ccaiilll,  Inipsriales,  vol,  ii  340 
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their  incessant  importunity,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  ian<^rave  to 
give  up  the  hond  which  he  had  received  from  the  two  electors.  But  that 
prince  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his 
=£ifetT,  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie ;  and  by 
A  puolic  deed  annulled  the  bond  which  Mauiice  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements  lo  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as  that  of 
abrogating'  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  formal 
obligations  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
poflti^  who,  in  consequence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  earlh, 
ariwate  (he  right  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  eveiy  kind. 
AH  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  wnen  Charles  assumed  the  same 
prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  enjpire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intoferable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitraiy  decree, 
might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
confidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's 
consent  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  hia  own  address-  But  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  lo  an 
afiair  more  nearly  interestii^  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like- 
wise a  general  aknn  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  tnough 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceivii^  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraor 
dinary  success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intosicatiig, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  victory  over  the  confederates  of  Sraalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  incon- 
siderable fiuits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at 
bringing  all  Germany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid  indeed, 
and  allurii^  to  an  ambitious  mind :  tlie  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was 
attended  with  manifest  darger,  and  the  hope  of  attainii^  them  verj  uncer- 
tain. But  the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them,  having 
been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  con 
templating  this  allurii^  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remainii^  diffi 
culties.  As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  oegan 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire, 
tc^ether  with  the  kii^doms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries,  to  his  son.  Havii^  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in 
bis  mind,  without  communicatii^  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  carryii^  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  aa  would  have  deterred  any  ambi 
tion  less  accustomed  to  overcome  diiEculties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudently  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Komans,  and 
there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prirat,  oJ 
jife,  and  bar!  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish, 
in  fevour  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  Uie  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Chfiries's  infirmities  and  decSning  slate  of  health  opened  to  hiraseif.  ThM 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  irom  venturii^  to  make  the  proposition ;  and 
when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  profound  reverence  for  his  brother, 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  ryecled  it  in  a 
peremptoiy  lone,  be  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  I'enewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mair  queen  of  Hui^ary,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  botft  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia, 
and  who,  by  her  great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dis- 
pi«ition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  both  the  brothers. 
She  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifesliy  to  ag^T^n- 
dize  the  house  of  Austria,  and  flatterii^  herself  that  she  could  tempt  Fer- 
dinand to  renounce  the  reversionaiy  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
an  immediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way'oi 
compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  hira  territories  of  veir  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
paiticulai  those  of  tlie  duke  of  Wurtembei^,  which  might  be  CMifiscated 
upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  have 
degraded  him  from  the  higncst  rank  among  the  monarcha  of  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  out  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
more  altachect  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the 
high  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstandipg  the  immoveable  fiimness  which  Ferdinand  discovered, 
the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  thai  he 
niight  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  chamiei,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  kii^  of  the  Romana,  substitutii^ 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncie.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  Ihe  Gennans  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  oMerve  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
courted  their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arls  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  and  to  prepare  them  for  listening  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 
tionJ:^  it  to  them,  than  Ihey,  at  once,  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
(|uences  with  which  it  woidd  be  attended.  They  had  !ong  felt  aJI  the 
inconveniences  of  havii^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
folly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  iike  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the 
same  family,  they  foresaw  that  they  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  oi 
cariyii^  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  falher  had  begun ;  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  m  thi' 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the. prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinaiy  propo- 
sition was  made,  rendered  it  SW  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  concilia- 
ting good  vrill.  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining 
Dew  friends,  disgusted  die  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest.  He  scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  countiy  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired  5  nor  would  he  con 
descend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment  of^ accommodating  himseli, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  He 
allowed  the  e.ectors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  m 
his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even  Charles  himself,  amidst 
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-he  pride  of  power  and  victoiy,  had  never  assumed.  On  fte  olber  hanii 
Ferdinand,  from  ttie  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  studied  to  rendei 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  cooformity  to  their  manners,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son  Masimilian,  who  was  bom  in 
Gormany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  ren- 
dered him  the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  foi^ 
ward  to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and  affec 
tion  for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  suggested: 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soften,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  All  the  eleclois,  the  ecclesias- 
ti^l  as  weli  as  secular,  concuned  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprohatioo 
ot  the  meaara'e,  that  Charles,  notwithstandioff  the  reluctance  with  which 
be  ffave  up  any  point,  was  obl^d  to  drop  the  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  pereererance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
Germans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  tlie  founda 
tion  of  rivaJship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  (o  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them,  aa  cut  off  all  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint 
ment,  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  piwsence  necessair.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition  which  had  long  oc- 
cupied and  engrossed  him,  Charka  imagined  that  he  would  now  have 
leisure  to  tum  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  eslabhshing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire, by  forciogall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  Uie 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to  which  these  ^ave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to  apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  derivii^  from  Ihem  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such,  an  unlooked-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
his  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julius  III.,  though  he  had  confirmed 
Oclavio  Famese  in  me  possession  of  the  dulchy  of  Parma,  during  the  fitst 
efliisions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  oi  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded,  while 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Fameae  was  recent.  The 
emperor  still  letained  Placeatia  in  his  hands,  and  had  cot  relinquished  his 

Sretensions  to  Patma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gongaza  the  governor  ol 
lilan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  Ihe  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  iasuU  to  the  family  of  Famese,  which  he  knew 
co.uld  never  he  foigiven,  had,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destruction ;  aii4 
employed  all  Ihe  infiuence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  peisuadii^  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  ol 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  "he  might 
gratify  his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the 
proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
preparations  for  tiie  execution  of  his  scheme, 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for 
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defending  the  rest  of  the  couiitiy.  But  as  the  expense  of  such  an  effort  far 
exceeded  his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  (he  pope,  and 
iraplored  that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,-  had  already  pre-occupied 
the  pope's  ear;  and  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  the  dangei  of 

Sving  offence  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporlii« 
ctavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated 
him  from  the  family  of  Farnese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  consecjuence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance 
from  Jdius,  began  to  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  afford  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  afTairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  he  had  effected  partly  by 
the  v^our  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
political  factions  which  lageS  in  both  kii¥;doms  to  such  a  degree,  as  ren- 
dered the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  and  precipitate,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Englisti  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  from  the  Enghsb 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  ibr  his  allies  the  Scots  ;  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son 
the  dauj)hin,  but  even  f o  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  his  eye  ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  ti^ether  with  its  depend 
eocies,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  VIII, 

The  French  king  having  gained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown,  and  diseigaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full 
leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  em 
peror's  power  naturally  si^ested.  He  listened  accordingly,  to  the  firsi 
overtures  which  Octavio  Farnese  made  him  ;  and  embracing  eagerjy  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  iie  bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the 
assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could  not  be  long  ke^t 
secret  &om  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  taust  follow  if 
war  were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
monitory  letters  requiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisilionj  he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief 
tobeforfeited,  and  declaredwaragainst  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  Fiance,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  ermeror,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  alliesof  Octavio, 
the  Imperialists  as  (he  protectors  of  the  holy  see  ;  and  hostilities  com- 
menced between  them,  while  Charles  and  Henry  themselves  still  affected 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy 
The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorahle  event.  Many 
small  rencountera  happened  with  alternate  success ;  Ihe  French  ravageii 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  Par- 
mesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  tonesiege  Parma  in  form,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterpnse  with  disgrace.* 

But  the  motions  and  alaim  which  this  war,  or  the  ^preparations  for  it, 
occasioned  in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing' 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
council ;  and  thoi^h  the  papal  legate  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they 
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were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such 
a  number  of  prelates  might  then  assemble,  that  they  might  with  decency 
begin  their  deliberations.  At  that  lime  about  sisty  prelates,  mostly  from 
the  ccleaiastical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germang,  con 
vened.*  The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and  . 
the  fathsrs  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  lettera  of  credence  as  ambassador  &om  the  kiig 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in 
Henij's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  juncture, 
when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  Gallican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safely,  or  to  de- 
liberale  concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  requisite  tran- 
quillity; he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  tbis  to  be  a 
g;enera]  or  cecumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a 
particular  and  partial  convention.t    The  legate  affected  to  des})ise  tbia 

Srolesl;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
ecide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  would  cot  pa^ 
much  regard  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  arrM;af ed  to  themselves  all  the  r^hls  belonging 
to  the  representatives  of  the  caurch  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  naa 
such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straioing  his  authority  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  e^blish  the  reputation  and  juiisdiction  of  the  council.  He  had 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelatesof  greatest  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person. 
He  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-conduct 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  other  protesfants,  to  attend  the  council ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and 
defend  their  docti^ine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeai  anticipated  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  pioteStanfs  nad  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  laige  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  tiie  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  after  inter- 
relating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contraiy  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town 
m  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  proiiibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future  in  any  province  of  the 
empire ;  and  obliged  them  to  lake  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
these  irgunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  hia  zeal.  Tlie  pro- 
testant  cleigy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence  ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attacbment  to  the  new  opinions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  arbitraiy  appointment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed 
throughout  that  extensive  province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  pnvn^ea 
of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolater* 
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and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  jnag^stratea,  whom  they  detested  as 

The  emperor,  ailer  this  discovery,  which  was  more  explicit  Ihaii  any 
that  be  had  hilherto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  German  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  proteatant  religion,  set  out  for  Insptuck  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.l,  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operalions  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  observe  (he  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  agh( 
of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germany.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdebui^  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
even  enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  aims  a^inst  Ibem,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encour^ed  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  George  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  orother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
an  actfve  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Hemy  of  Brunswick  in  all  his 
wild  enterprises  ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Magdebuigers,  hoping  that,  bv  the  merit  of  this  service,  he 
might  procure  some  part  of  their  domaibs  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  eslab- 
lishrrient.  The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  saUying  out  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  from  being:  laid  waste.  They  attacked  tne  dukeof  Mecb- 
leribuig  with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  gn;at 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  iiberty, 
far  from  being  diaheartened  oy  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  ic 
the  \oTis  wars  between  the  emperor  and  kii^  of  France,  crowdiig  to  their 
standards  under  able  and  experienced  officeTS,  the  citizens  acquired  mili 
taty  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advant^es  of  that  to  tne  efforts  of 
unilauated  couraee.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdebuigers,  not  darii^  to  invest  a  town 
strongly  fortified,  anddefended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravf^e  the 
open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  heii^  at  the  head  ofsuch  a  numerous  body,  and  marching  towards 
Magdeburg  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his  h^h  rank  and  great  abilities  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  himan  indisputable  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form ;  claiming  great 
merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
fcnperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  reli^ous  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly;  the  garrison  interrapted 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  theirworks,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in 
their  advanced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  animated  by  the 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  aidourwhich  theyhad  at  first. dis 
covered ;  the  troops  of  the  besieg'ers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  repining 
at  every  thing  that  tbey  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  They 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of 
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th  p  y  hicb,  as  tae  mem'bers  of  Ihe  Germanic  body  sent  in  their  con 
tr  but  t  'aids  defraying  tlie  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly,  and  witli 
re  t  It  lice,  amounted  lo  a  considerable  sum,*  Mauricej  too,  had 
p  rt   u]  lives,  (hougli  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  j  uncture,  which 

d      d  h      not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  cbooae  rather 

t       nti         t  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which 

1     dil  t  ly  proceedings  drew  upon  him,_than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 

m  ght  1         faroi^ht  him  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have 

1  red       ecessaiy  lo  disband  his  forces. 

At  I  t  th  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
f  p  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossibie  to  protract  matters  any 

1  ig  w  tb  uf  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  might  have  dis- 
concerted all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the 
city  fHovem.  3],  upon  the  following  conditions  ;  that  the  Magdebuigers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  tbaf  they  shoula  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  aUiance  against  the  house  of  Ajistria ; 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber  ;  that 
the^  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsbure  with  respect  to 
religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
tcgether  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  town  wita 
great  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  bad  held  many 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in 
Magdebure.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  ei^aged  in  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  he  communi- 
cated a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procur'ng 
liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicalir^  the  privileges  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  settmg  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  aiduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Magdeburg  should  not  he  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither 
be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thoroughly 
from  coHsiderations  of  interest  to  fulfil  these  ei^agements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  burgrave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  house  ofSaxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
veiy  ample  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.) 

Thus  tne  citizensofMagdebui^,  after  endurii^  a  siege  of  twelvemonths, 
and  stripling  for  their  liberties,  relieious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  for 
titude,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good 
fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  m  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdebu^rs,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  havina;  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  desterity  with  which  he  converted  eveiy  event 
to  his  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after  having 
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afflicted  the  Maedebuigers  during  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their  voluntary  electioa,  advanced  to  the  station  of 
highest  authority  in  that  city  which  he  had  so  lately  besi^ed ;  that  after 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  (heir  salincal  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  so  perfectly  conformable 
to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  havmg  reduced  a  place 
wiiich  had  defended  ilaelf  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
suspecting  any  Ihii^  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation, 
ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuigers  from  the 
sentence  of  ban  whicii  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  ((pettier  the  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too,  he  found  an  expedient  witii  singular  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
against  the  emperor  were  not  yet  so  fiilly  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
disclose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cany  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  ^possible  to  take  the  field  imme- 
diately. He  was  afraid  that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  such  a  considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  relumed  in  the  spring;.  As  soon  then  as  M^^buig  opened 
its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  suiigecls,  whom  he  could  command  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning;  and  at  the  same  time,  paving 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary  troops,  who  had  followed  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  nad  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  Iheir  respective  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  disbanded  them. 
But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  dischai^e,  Gfeoige  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  was  now  set  atliberty,  offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  foi'  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  Kept  united,  and  ready  to 
marcn  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  emperor,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  imagining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  by 
force  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
bad  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.! 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  weift  of  so  much  consequence 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  (lie  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  escited,  saw  the  necessity  of  empioj'ing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confinn  him  m  his  pre- 
sent security.  Asheknew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  protestant  slates  of 
Germany  to  recognise  the  authonty  or  the  council  of  Trent,  and  lo  send 
thither  ambassai&ra  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their 
"espective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  lo 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  Heaffecteda  wonderful  zeal  togratify  Charles 
in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  he  nominatea  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melanctlion 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  amorg  bis  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession 
of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  Afler  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  solicitatJous,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  the 
city  of  Strasbu^,  and  other  protestant  states,  appointed  ambassadoi'S  and 
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divines  tu  attend  the  council.  They  all  applied  to  Ibe  emperor  for  his 
safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  form.  This  waa 
deemed  sufUcient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and  Ihey  proceeded 
accordiugply  on  their  journey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  the  council 
itself  was  demanded  for  the  ptotestant  divines.  The  fate  of  John  Hoss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  preceding 
century,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regaiding  the  Imperial 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  granted  then),  rendered  this  precaution  pru- 
dent and  necessary.  But  as  uie  pope  was  no  less  unwilhng  that  the  pro 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  faearii^  in  the  council,  than  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it_,  the  legate  by  promises  and 
threats  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council  lo  decline  issuirs  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  iform  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instrument.  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  interoosed  in  order  to  obtain  what  wodd  satisfy  Ihem. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  writ  were  proposed;  expedienls  were  sug- 
gested ;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken  :  the  legate,  together  with 
his  associates,  laboured  to_  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  and  obstinacy.  Ad  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Inspiuck, 
who,  attempting,  'from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contendii^  parties,  was  involved  in  a  labyrinibof 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view;  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly  engrossed,  and  Lis 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mast,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  lonff  meditated,* 

But  previous  to  enterii^  into  any  further  ^lail  concerning  Maurice's 
operations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hungaiy, 
which  contributed  not  a  Utile  towards  their  producing  such  extraordinaiy 
effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  magna- 
nimity  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  countiy  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kii^dom. 
The  government  of  this,  tt^ther  with  the  care  of  educatir^  the  young 
king.  Tor  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Martiinizzi  bishop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  lime  when  those  offices  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissensions 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  kii^dom;  an 
ambitious  young  queen^  possessed  with  a  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  htgn-spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contendire  who 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  had  theii: 
partizans  among  the  nobles  j  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts  agamsl  him,  and 
foui'ted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  iiei^houring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as 
abilities,  readily  premised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  lo  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of 
aflairs,  if  hia  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlai^e  his 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
"lodiation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  eoimtrj 
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?rom  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  be  secretly  despatched  one  rf  his  confi- 
dants to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negiDtiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  n  as 
rio  difficult  matlHT  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  same  man  whose  enmity 
snd  iQtri^es  had  driven  him  out  of  a  sreat  part  of  his  Hungarian  domi- 
nions, might,  upon  a  recoociliation,  become  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  Iheni,  be  listened  e^rly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate,  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
ei^aged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Huiigarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  bis  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transf  J- 
vania.  The  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  io  Caataldo  marquis  de 
Piadena,  an  officer  formed  bj  the  famous  manjuis  de  Peacara,  whom  be 
strongly  resembled  both  in  his  enterprisinggenius  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general,  than  by  its- 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  amoig 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas,  the  sultan  himself  heii^  at  the 
head  of  his  army  on  the  frwiliers  of  Persia,  could  not  afford  the  queen  such 
immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigeney  of  her  afeirs  required, 
she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  beina;  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  authority 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  todespai^of  her  sons 
safely, 

Martinuzzi  did  not  Suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplishing- 
nis  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  lime 
she  would  "have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
should  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  trom 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose  commands  she  must  submit:  he  con- 
jured her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  ovni  dignity,  the  safely  of  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to  give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  make  over  to  hira  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  &e  Christian  faith. 
At  Ibe  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compensation 
for  herself,  as  well  as  tor  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
Castaldo's  and  Martinuzzi's  troops,  subscribed  these  hard  conditions,  though 
with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strenglh 
as  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royal^,  par- 
ticularly a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  flie  Hungarians  believed,  had  descended 
from  heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  countiy 
where  she  bad  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  instantly  set  out  witn 
her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principalities  of  Oppeiec 
and  Ralibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  ei^aged  to  grant  her 
son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resigualionof  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and  aflerhis  esample 
Che  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand 
who,  in  order  to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  bim,  affected  to  distii^uish  him  by 
every  possible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  hiin  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority ;  he  publicly  ordered 
Caataldo  to  pay  tile  greatest  deference  to  bis  opinion  and  commands;  he 
increased  bis  revenues,  which  were  already  very  great,  by  new  appoint 
ments;  he  nominated  bim  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope 
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10  rabe  him  to  ths  digcily  of  a  cardinal.  Allfbia  ostentation  of  good-will, 
however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  senlimenfi  the  most 
perfectly  its  reverae.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi's  abilities :  dislrusled 
his  fidelity;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  exlensire  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive  priyi- 
leges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he  would  stand  forth  on  eveiy 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  rather  than  act  the 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  gave  it  in  chaige  to  Castaldo  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  Bat 
Marlinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  oerceive  foat  Castaldo  was  placed 
as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  because  ce  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  arts 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  war  against  ilie  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  magnammity,  and  no  less  success. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  inndels  naa  taKen  possession ;  he 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  olhere  abortive ;  and  established  Ferili 
(land's  authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  fiut  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar, 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  cariying  on  these  operations,  be 
often  dif^ied  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  and  his  oflicers,  and  treated  tbt. 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  decree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene- 
rosity, wnich  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  represented  at 
Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  infidels,  that 
lij  securing  their  protection,  he  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  whom  fie  now  acknowledged.  Though  Marfinuzzi,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessary 
severities  lo  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusations 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Maitinuzzi, 
and  jealous  of  eveiy  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hun 
gaiy,  in  projjortion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  i!l-estabiished. 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  streietbened,  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  confidants  at  Vienna.  By  mis- 
repi«3entii»  what  was  innocent,  andputting  the  worst  construction  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's  conduct;  Irf  imputing  to  him  designs  which 
he  never  formed,  and  chamng  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convince dTerdinand,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hun- 
ganan  crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand, 
loreseeii^  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against  a  suWect  of  such  exorbitant  power  as  mignt  enable  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  loo  feeble  to  afford  nim. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willii^ly  undeilook 
that  infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  ofiicers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presentuig  to  him  some  despatches 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in 
the  mroat.  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  ihe 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  But  the  other  conspirators  rushing  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and 
alone,  was  unable  long  lo  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  bands.  The  Transylvanians 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their  countiy, 
from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  a 

? relate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration, 
'hey  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execration ;  and 
exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor- 
■    ■        '  '' "  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and  invi» 
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lable  amor^  Christians,  could  restrain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man, 
whose  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  counliy.  The  nobles 
detestiiK'  the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court,  which,  upon  unce> 
tain  and  improbable  sumiises,  bad  given  up  a  person,  no  less  consjticuous 
for  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to 
their  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  coM 
to  the  service.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whose  abilities  fhey  laiew  and  dreaded,  preijared  to  renew  hostilities 
early  in  the  springs;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  -Ferdinand  had 
expected  from  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his  territories 
in  Hungaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigour,  and  defended 
vrilh  less  zeal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  havii^  almost  finished  his  intrigues  and  prepara- 
tions, was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  opemy,  and  of  taking 
the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to  this  resolu- 
tion, was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confederates 
of  Sraalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners. 
He  had  observed  how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause ;  and,  instructed 
by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Heniy  11.  as  they 
had  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for 
him,  he  found  Heniy  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  his 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  into  action.  Henry  had  long  observed  the  progress  of 
the  emperor's  arms  vrilh  jealousy,  and  wished  to  distinguish  himself  hj 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his 
father's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  ^rst  opportunity  in  his 
power  of  thwarting  the  emperor's  designs,  by  takit^  the  duke  of^  Parma 
under  his  protection  ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
dutchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for  bis  allies  the 
Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  hb  nobles  was  impatient  to 
display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the  petty 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  de  Flenne,  bishop  of  Eayonne,  whom  Heniy  had  sent  info  Germany, 
tmder  pretence  of  hiring  troojis  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered 
to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would 
have  been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  might  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  articles.  Religious  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence ;   the  only  motives  assigned  for  (heir 

[iresent  confederacy  against  Charles,  were  to  procure  the  landgrave 
iberly,  and  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
oC  the  German  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed, 
that  all  the  contracting;  parties  should,  at  the  same  tune,  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  diat  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but  by  common 
consent,  nor  without  including  each  of  the  confederates  ■  that,  jn  order  to 
guard  against  theinconveniencesof  anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  com- 
mand, Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  tbe  German  confede- 
rates, with  absolute  aothorily  in  all  military  affahs ;  that  Maurice  and  his 
associates  should  bring  into  the  field  seven  thousand  horse,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  infantry :  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  army,  during  tbe 
tiiree  first  months  of  the  war,  Henry  should  contribute  two  hundred andlorty 
thousand  crowns,  and  afterwards  sixty  thousand  crowns  a-month,  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  arms  ;  that  Heniy  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  siife  of 
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Lorrain  with  a  powerful  army ;  Ihat  If  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  new 
emperoi,  such  a  person  should  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  king 
of  France,*  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time 
before  Magdeburg  surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  such  profound  secrecy,  that,  of  all  Ihe  princes  who  afterwards 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two 
only,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  ana  William  of 
Hesse,  the  landgraTe's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously 
concealed,  and  with  such  forlunate  care,  that  no  mmour  concerning  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Ihe  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  every  quarter,  Maurice  applied  lo  Edward  VI 
of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundrea  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  nrotestant  religion. 
But  Ihe  factions  whicli  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  and  arms  of  Ihe 
ijation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtainii^ 
that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  (he  reformation  would  have  prompted  them 
to  grant  him.t 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  H^iy  II,,  proceeded  w.ilh  great  confidence,  but  with  equal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  lo  mate  one  effort 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Inspruck  [Decern,].  After  resuming,  at 
great  length,  all  the  facts  and  argmnents  upon  whicn  they  founded  meir 
claim,  and  representii^,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements 
which  bound  them  lo  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prison^  which  (hey  had  so 
oilen  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wuriembeig, 
Ihe  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg Bareith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred 
wilhthem  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewiseqelivered  to  thesameeffectirom 
the  tiiffi:  of  Denmark,  (he  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenbuig. 
Even  the  king  of  Ihe  Romans  joined  io  this  application,  being  moved  with 
compassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced, 
perhap^  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  designs,  which, 
since  his  attempt  lo  alter  the  order  of  succession  in  the.empire,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  lo  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave, 
eludedademand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors;  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Irepruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he 
did  not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  expucation  ot  his  inlen- 
tions.J  This  application,  .thougn  of  noTjenefit  to  the  ]an(%rave,  was  o( 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  lo  estort  that 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain. 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes 
were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  lo  conclude  that  they  placed  all 
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their  hopes  of  restoriog  Ihe  landgrave  to  libeity,  in  gaining  his  conse 
dismiss  him. 

1552,]  Maurice  employed  artifices  slil!  more  refined  to  conceal  bis 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  H&  affected  io  be 
more  aolicilous  than  ever  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  removing  the 
diESculties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for  the  protestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  the  -council,  so  that  they  might  repair  tbithet  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  Sequent  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  witb  the  Imperial  ambassadors  in  that 
city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  have  it  believed, 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  fills  preliminaiy  article  were 
on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion, 
he  commanded  Melancthon,  k^dier  with  his  brethren,  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every  occasion  hig  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talked 
continually  of  his  intention  of  going  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;  he  gave  orders 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  iSal  oty,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his  reception-* 

But  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe- 
netrable as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be,  imderwhich  he  concealed  his  designs, 
there  were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor 
amidst  his  security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was 
meditating  soraelhing  extraordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  a.s 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Mau- 
rice's address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  confidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  favours.  One  par- 
ticular alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops,  which 
Geoige  of  Mecklenburg  had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulatitm  of  Mag- 
deburg, having  fijied  their  quarters  in  Thuringia,  lived  at  discretion  on  the 
lands  of  the  rich  ecciesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions, 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  tbey  had  been  guilty,  partly hy  repre- 
senfing  the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
regular  discipline,  unless  Ihe  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 

Eaid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
harles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers, 
oblfeed  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  lotne  matter,! 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching;  Maurice  had  privately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Fans,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league 
with  Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  anny.  He  had  taken 
measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects  blether  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  Sasony,  while  be  should  be  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thurii^a,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  AH  these  complicated  operas 
tions  were  carried  on  without  being  discovered  ty^  Ihe  court  at  inspruck. 
and  the  emperor  remaned  there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  iii 
counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling 
the  'conditions  on  which  Ihe  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  in 
xgitation. 
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This  credulous  security  in  a  prince,  who,  by  his  sagacity  in  observing 
the  conduct  of  all  around  hioi,  was  commonly  led  to  an  escess  of  distrust 
may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuation.  But 
besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maun.ce  concealed  his  intentions, 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  bad  returned 
upon  Charles  soon  aiier  his  arrival  atlnspruck,with  an  increase  of  violence; 
and  his  constitution  being  broken  by  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  exert  his  nalurai  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  aflairs  with  his  usual 
vigilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Airas,  Iiis  prime 
minister,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen  oT  that  or  perhaps  of  any 
age,  was  on  tdis  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft.  He  entertained  aucb  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  political  talents  of  the  Ger 
mans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised  al!  the  iiilimations  given  him  con- 
cerning Maurice's  secret  machinations,  or  the  dangerous  designs  which  he 
was  carrying  on.  When  the  duke  oi  Alva,  whose  dark  suspicious  mind 
harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed  calling  , 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  replied 
with  great  scorn.  That  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  a 
drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could 
Dot  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptory  tone 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment;  he  baa  bribed  two  of 
Maurice's  ministers,  and  received  fKim  them  frequent  and  minute  informa- 
tion concemii^  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  very  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  gain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even 
to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
traitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations  ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted 
with  nothii^but  what  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
lolnspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  his 
sinceritj^  as  well  as  good  intentions,*  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness 
of  security,  was  solitlle  moved  hy  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electorsj  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
he  made  light  ot^ this  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  them  abounds  with 
declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  a?  well  as 
attachment  of  that  prince-t 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  his  intrigues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had 
hitherto  emplcyed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  ene- 
mies a  few  days  lor^er.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inspnick  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  look  one  of  tlie 
ministers  whom  Granyelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  tra- 
velling post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  despatchiiw;  the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology 
to  the  emperor  for  this  defiy,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Inapruck  within  a  few  days ;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Tturingi a,  joined  his 
army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
and  put  it  immediately  in  motion  [March  I8].J 

*  Hcltll'g  Memoira,  fol.  edit.  p.  13.  t  S\ei&.  S3S 
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At  llie  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  containing  his  reasons  for 
taking  arms.  These  were  three  in  nujnber;  that  he  might  secuiu  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction; 
that  he  might  maintain  the  constitution  and  Jaws  of  the  empire,  and  save 
Germany  Irom  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch'; 
that  he_  might  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  utyust  imprisonment.  By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  favourets  of  the 
reformation,  a  parfy  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  cathi^ics  no  less  than  protestants,  and  made  it  their 
interest  to  unite  with  him  in  assertii^  the  r^hts  and  privileges  common  to 
both.  The  third,  besides  the  gloiy  which  he  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil 
bis  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  a  cause  of  genera! 
concern,  not  only  &om  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  sufferings 
excited,  but  from  indienation  at  me  injustice  and  rigour  of  the  emperor  s 
proceedings  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto,  another 
appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenbuig  Culmbach,  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  bodv  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  tt^etber. 
The  same  grievances  whicn  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it, 
but  with  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of 
theprince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name  ;  in 
which,  aiter  takiiK;  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and 
German  nations,  Ijotb  descended  from  the  same  ancestors;  and  after  men- 
tioning the  applications  which,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  Ihe  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  bis  protection  ; 
be  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity;  and  !o  secure 
the  jJrivileges  and  independence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
In  this  manifesto,  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  ofProtector  of  the 
UbertUs  of  Germany  and  of  its  active  Princes;  and  there  was  ei^aved 
on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient'  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  da^ers, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blessii^  was  to  be  acquired 
and  secured  by  force  of  arms,* 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  apart  entirely  new;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bola  and  enlerprisiig  in  the  tield,  as  he  had  been 
cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Uiiper  Germany,  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave 

Eossession  of  the  churches  Co  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected, 
te  directed  his  march  to  Augsbuig,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrison,  which 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately,  he 
took  possession  of  that  great  cit3r  [April  ll,  and  made  the  same  changes 
there  as  in  the  towns  through  which  he  had  passed.f 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  fhe  German  princes  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in 
close  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable array,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed 
him  no  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made,  nor  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make,  any  effectual  provision,  either  for  crushing  his  rebellioua 
subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  hii 
Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  into  Hungary  {gainst  the  Turks  ;  the  rest 
bad  marched  back  to  Italy  upon  occasioi^  of  the  war  in  the  dutchy  ol 

•S[eid,54B.    Thuan.  lib.  1. 339.    Mom,  flelUbiiS,il.371.  t9leid-555.    Ttiuaii,  3*2. 
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Parma.  The  tands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  dismissed,  because  he 
was  not  able  lo  pay  ihem ;  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service  after  the 
siege  of  Magdebuig;  and  he  remained  at  Inspruck  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
haidiy  stroi^  enoupi  lo  guard  his  own  person.  His  treasury  was  aa  much 
eshaasted,  as  his  array  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remittances  for 
some  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  though 
templed  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles,  though  ui.- 
doubfedly  the  moat  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
of  esertinff  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstandit^  the  violen' 
attacic  made  upon  it,  being'  still  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situation 
which  rendered  him  unable  lo  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as 
(he  juncture  reijuired,  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre 
sent  dai^er. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  negotiating ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  Bui 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  lo  sub- 
jects wio  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by 
employing  the  mediation  of  nis  brotlier  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confiding  in 
his  own  telents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advanfage  from  it,  and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkenn^  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  fo  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  havinc  left  his  army  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  dukeof  Mecklenburg,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  kiiK  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  allies.  He  look  the  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  mlroduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufBcient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
and  annexed  those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  slro(^  garrison  in  Ittetz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in 
order  to  attempt  new  cont^uests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  bis  arms  invited  him.* 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Mauric^ 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  hut  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  aa  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

grince,  too  haughty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy, 
«l,  however  lirmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  negotiation  to  the  interest 
of  his  associales,or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
had  induced  him  to  lake  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  marmer. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  lo  the  tenth  of  June,  in 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  Mayj  which  had 
now  advanced  lo  GuiidelSngen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  mornii^  j 
antl  as  sixteen  days  jet  remained  for  action  before  the  commencement  w 
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the  Inire,  he  resolved  during  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise, 
Ihe  success  of  which  would  be  so  decisive,  as  to  render  the  negotia.tions  at 
Passau  extremely  ahoit,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  lerma.  He 
foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  falte  place 
ac  soon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peacci 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  in- 
spicing  the  emperor  with  such  false  hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become 
remiss,  and  relapse  into  some  degree  of  that  security  which  had  already 
been  so  fatal  to  him,  Reiyii^  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards  Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  (he  eig^i- 
teenfh,  he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrencheeQ  in  order  to  oppose  his 

S 'Ogress.  He  attacked  them  instantjj^  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity, 
at  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  falling;  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  they 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  that  they  likewise  took 
toflw;ht,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  esceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbeigh,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and 
Bteep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  mountains. 
As  this  fort  hadbeen  surrendered  to  (be  protesfanta  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
lo  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  greatest 
army.  But  ashepherd,  in  puisuingagoat  which  had  strayedfrom  his  flock, 
having  discoverea  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  io  ascend  lo 
Ihe  fop  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George 
of  Mecklenfauig,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  rugged  track  with  infinite  fat^ue 
as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit  unpeiceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  ^reed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
aide  of  ihe  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls, 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hilherto  deemed 
inacce^ible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
on  a  quarter'where  they  had  thought  themselves  perfuctfy  secure,  imme 
diately  threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long, 
and  tsive  required  (he  utmost  effiirts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  uow  only  two  days  marcli  from  Inspruck,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  he  ordered  his  mfanlry  lo  advance  thither,  having  left 
his  cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  m  that  mountainous  country,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouUi  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  rapidi^  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
claimed  as  the  recoinpense  due  to  them  lor  having  taken  a  place  by  assault 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  consi- 
derable loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed 
on  the  soldiers  lo  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  Bud)  ricb 
booty  as  tt"ouId  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services 
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_  To  the  delay,  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  accident,  the  emperor  owed 
his  salfety.  He  was  informed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the 
ereniiK',  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy  flight,  he 
inatantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and  notwith 
ataodin^:  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  goul,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  ef  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  theJight  of  torches, 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almost  impassable.  His  courtiers 
and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on 
such  horses  as  Ihe^  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  vety  unlike  the  pomp  with 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
(juerorof  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length  with  nis  dejected  train  at  Villach 
in  Caripthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  inac- 
cessible comer,  i 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attend 
ants  had  Jeft  it  j  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  (heir  fear  g  e  p  d 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  bag^ag  to  eth 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  whle  he 
preserved  untouched  every  thii^  belongiog  to  the  king  of  lb  Roman 
either  because  he.had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with  tl  t  p  n  e 
or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  b  t  d 
between  them.  As  there  now  remained  onlylhreedaya  to  the  c  mm  n 
ment  of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  1  ope  a 
lions,)  he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  d  y 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  lefl  inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  n  th 
degraded  electorofSasony, whom, duringfive  yearsjhehad  carr  d  b  ut 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,. and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion lo  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival,  who  might  dispute  his 
title  lo  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  whfle  he  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  hi*  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  ilight,  and  fo  eipect 
the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  &aty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone; 
and  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavoura  of  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  proles- 
lant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congrega- 
tion held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  prorc^uing 
the  council  durirg  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe,*  This  piorcea- 
tion,  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  when  reassembled  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 


ibty-two,  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  histoiy. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desireil  by  al 
the  states  apri  princes  in  Christendom  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  a 
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plely  oi  prelates  representii^  the  whole  body  of  the  failhfijl,  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissen- 
sions which  unhappily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  seTerai  popes  by 
whose  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these ;  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as 
address  of  their  legates,  "by  the' ignorance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian  bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in  the 
council,  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  an 
intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  church,  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upon  which  they  imagined  that 
dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  and  cohfirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  in 
deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
iJecrees  of  the  church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  beii^  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
with  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  llie  distinction 
oetween  them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  ;  and  without 
jsme  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separation 
perpetual. 

Ourknowledgeof  the  proceeding^  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  ftom  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  ahve.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  freedom  and  severity 
which  have  given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  (he  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberations,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  such  perspi- 
cuity, and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of 
reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  historical  compositions.  About  half  a  century  thereaiter,  the  Jesuit 
Fallavicini  published  his  history  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius 
to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reasonii^s  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
subtle  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decidedwith  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vai^afi,  a  Spanish  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishopofAjras  a  regular  account  of  the  transactions  there,  explain- 
ing all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
council.  His  letters  have  been  published,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the 
papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  esert  all  bis  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide, 
in  formingajudgmentconccming  the  spirit  of  the  counciljhe  must  discover 
so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  so  much 
i^orance  and  corruption  among  others ;  he  must  observe  such  a  laige  infu- 
sion of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  oi 
that  aiuipjicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe. 


anv  extraordi' 
ibly,  and  dicti 


d  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lmtz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king 
had  advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Sfrasbura: :  and  having  demanded  leave 
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of  the  senate  to  o.arch  through  fhe  city,  i.e  hoped  thai,  by  repealing  the 
same  fraud  which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render  hiniseH 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasbui^ers,  instructed  and  put  on 
their  guard  by  the  creduUty  and  misfortune  of  flieir  neighbours,  shut  tbeir 
gates  ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired 
their  fortifications,  rased  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputat'on 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
makii^  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf;  beseeching  Henry  that  he  would  not  for^^el  so  soon 
tlie  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
Ihera  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  friendship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it.  But,  in  that  ^e,  the  method  ofsubsisling  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  espenence  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  required.  The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  frontier,  began  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had 


^  ^  ,     e  queen 

of  Hutgary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances  obl^ed  the  King,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willii^  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  compliance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  me  horses  in  his  army  should 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  conquest 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  apny  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  was  infrlisfed  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consistii^  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the 
expectation  of  r^TiIar  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  fo  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  ^grandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when, civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
hold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  asthe  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devas- 
tations; he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he  came,in  oraerto  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ; 
he  laboured  to  gel  possession  of  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  might  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  ana  in  a  condition  to 
rtsist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiastics, 
whose  teiritories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  harbari'? 
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as  gave  tnein  a  very  unfavourable  impressiwj  of  the  spirit  of  that  reforma- 
tion in  religion,  with  zeal  for  wbich  he  pretended  to  be  animalecl.  The 
bishops  of  Barabergli  and  Wurzburgb,  by  their  situation,  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  forraer  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
perty, almost  one  half  of  hia  extensive  diocess ;  and  compelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  ruin 
and  desolation.  DuriiK  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  generalissimo  of  the  league  he 
had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  liia  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  auy  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.* 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavana,  and 
having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and 
instmctera  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions^  in  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of^May.  As  mailers  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  emjiire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed 
upon  it.  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzburg  and  Aichsladl,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  tree  cities,  resorted  to  Pasaau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  Icgelher  with  the  deputies 
of  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  ol 
the  emperor's  administration,  he,  agreeably  In  the  manifesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms  against  him,  limited  his  demands  tc 
three  articles ;  That  the  landa^ve  of  Hesse  should  he  immediately  set  at 
liberty;  that  tlie  grievances  in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
he  redressed ;  and  liiat  the  protestants  should  he  allowed  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial 
ambassadors  discovering  their  unwillingness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  pointe,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  me  emperor,  beseech 
ing  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  party  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  proloi^afion  of  the  truce  for  a  short,  lime,  daring  which  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in.  the  came  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  prepress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  tliey  concurred  at  this  June 
ture  in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed 
from  different  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  wdiile  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  efforts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  pait,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
Buch  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit  01 
all  these  efibrls  would  be  reaped  by  ibe  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  com- 
plete any  victory  proved  which  fney  should  gain,  the  faster  would  they 
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bind  Iheii  own  fetters,  and  render  tbem  the  more  intolerable.  These 
reflections  made  them  cautious  how  they  contributed  a  second  time,  by 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  emperor  iu  possession  of  power  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  tlieir  country.  Nofwith standing  tte 
intoleraot  spirit  of  bigofiy  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  protesfants 
should  acquire  thai  security  for  their  religion  which  they  demanded,  than 
by  assistii^  Charles  to  oppress  them,  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  prerogative,  as  would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  consi derations,  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  civil 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  ail  wished  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  emperoi  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save 
them  from  that  cruel  scourge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  their  political  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  Iheir  religious 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommodafion 
with  Maurice,  oot  only  as  a  salutary  but  as  a  necessaiy  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Cbarlea  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates had  acquired  throi^h  his  own  n^ligence ;  and  he  now  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spanish  subjects, 
disgusted  at  his  lorg  alienee,  and  weary  of  endless  wars,  which  were  o' 
little  benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  sup 
ply  either  of  men  or  money;  and  although  by  his  adffcess  or  importunity 
ne  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at  fast  more  effectual  aid ;  that, 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affairs.  His  treasury  was  drained ;  his  veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much  eitheron  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  wilh  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and 
ruined  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
formerly  concealed  his  amoilious  designs.  Eveiy  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  blinding  them  a 
second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  rfake  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
head,  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  veiT  different  from  that  of  the 
league  of  Smalkalde  ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reaaor 
to  natter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  efforts  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  be  should  resolve  on  continuity  the  war,  he  might  be 
assured,  that  the  niost  considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take'part  in 
it  gainst  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutraJily  was  Ibe  utmost  he  could  expect 
from  Ihe  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full  employment  for  bis  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  opportunity, 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  success.  Thai 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Charles  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  fo  aid'n 
his  malecontent  subjects.  Though  Heniy  had  now  retired  from  the  banks 
of  (he  Rhine,  he  had  onlv  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  aded 
the  Low-Counfries  with  aU  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solic  ta 
tions  of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentme  t  aga  nst 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hui^ary|,  had  prep  red  a 
powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  wh  b  he  h  d 
left  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  tl  e  e"iiIaT 
troops  o  join  the  army  which  he  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  Ia3  bel  he 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likew  e  easons 
peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring   an  accommodation.     These    p  om     d 
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hiDi  to  aecond,  withlhe  M'eafesf  earnestness,  (he  ajguments  which  the 
princes  assembled  there  had  employed  in  recommending:  if.  He  had 
observed,  not  without  secret  salisfactioo,  the  fatal  blow  that  had  been 

E'vea  to  the  despotic  power  which  hia  brother  bqd  usurped  in  the  empire, 
e  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recovering  his  former 
superiority,'  as  he  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immediately 
resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  success, 
his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son,  by  escluding 
his  brother  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperia]  throne.  On  this 
account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing,  the  Imperial 
authority,  ia  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides, 
Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and  still  more  at  the 
fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  l^d  been  seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  (lavin^  defeated  a  great  body  of 
Ferdinand's  troops,  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
that  part  o.f  Hui^ry  whicn  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  such  a  mightj^  enemy;  the  emperor,  while  ei^aged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  afford  him  no  aid :  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw  from  Germany  the  contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually 
furnished  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed 
Ferdinand's  perplesity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-estaolished  on  a  secure  foundationjthat  he  would  march  in  peison 
with  his  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  every  other  prospect 
of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could 


rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hui^arian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible, 
if  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
But  the  inflexibili^  of  the  emperor's  temper,  toeether  with  his  unwiilina 
neas  at  once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  had  lon^  pursued  with  such 
earnestness  and  assiduity,  counterbalanced,  for  some  time,  the  force  of  all 
the  motives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  hut  seemed  to  render  ii  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands, 
together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to 
him,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  a^iee  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
security?  of  tiie  proteslant  religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  of  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant  repa- 
ration should  be  made  to  all  who,  durii^  the  present  war,  had  suffered 
either  by  (be  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops,  or  the  exactions  of 
Ibeir  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive  ;  and,  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties, 
he  left  Passau  abruplljr,  and  jointly  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  a.. 
Mergentheim,  a  city  in  Francouia,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three 
thousand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
on  tiie  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  infest  the  ne^hbouring  country  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  1 7] . 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
ried on  his  approaches  against  (he  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  leiid  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
ai'guments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.    Firm  and  haiigh^  as  Irii 
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necessary  k  .       ,  ^ 

—      ,s  psrt,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  a 

whai  ot  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceiyed 
that  hia  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  importunities,  until 
he  prevailnd  on  him  to  dfeclare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  gained  this  difficult  point, 
he  insfanlly  despatched  a  messei^er  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  oi  all  Gejmany  for  that 
salutary  event. 

Maurice,  notwilhslandii^  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  though  over- 
reached and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  cowever 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  elfecia  of  his  consternation 
remained,  he  was  sensible  that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  pro- 
portional lo  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  tjermany 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
10  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  lo  resist  the  consistent 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  lo  conquer.  He  felt,  already,  although  be 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shocK  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be,  with  all  his  address  and 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detachii^  himself  from  the 
whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  subordi- 
nation. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  lo  his  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  degraded  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efl&rls  of  a  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  parly,  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  could  hMdIy  have  failed  of  excitire 
commotions  m  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all  thai  he  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in 
(he  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  ngouc  with  which  he  had  already  treated  him  :  and 
he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persif  '■■-'■  .      -    .     .     ^  .,    .    ^  .. 

restored  U. 
which  his  rebellion  baS  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  ais  associates,  Maurice 
(hrught  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of^the  conditions  offered,  though  less 
sdi  antageous  than  those  which  he  had  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
the  douBtfijI  issue  of  war.f  He  repaired  forthwith  lo  Passau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were.  That  before  the 
twelfth  oay^  of  August,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or  before  that  day  the  landgrave  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rhemfels;  That  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months  [August  S],  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
fiifure  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion  ;  That  in  the  mean  time. 
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neither  the  emijeiTDr,  nor  any  other  prince,  shall  upon  anv  pretest  what- 
ever, offer  any  injuiy  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  tie  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  d 
their  religion  ;.  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  not  molest  the  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  perforiniDg 
their  rKligioua  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  administe 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  protestants  be  adinitted 
mdisoriminatelv  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  juices  ia  that  court ;  That  il 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  r^ard  to 
relkion,  the  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shall  continue  ior  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour  ;  That  none  of  the  confe- 
derates shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  war  ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constilution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching  diet ; 
That  Albert  of  Brandenburg  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  oi  August, 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erectiig  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  j  that  annulled  all  bis 
regulations  with  regard  to  rel^on ;  defeated  all  bis  hopes  of  renderii^ 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and  estab- 
lished the  proteslant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  GermaiQf,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  andsecure 
basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  gloiy  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  Il  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  bej  indebted  foe  its  securi^  and  full  establishment  in  Ger 
many,  to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
different  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  them  ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zea!  and  public  spirit  as  be  bad  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 
power  in  oraer  to  protect  and  maintain^the  reformation  in  the  empire,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  persecutiiE  his  own  protestant  subjects  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry,  and  that  the  league  tor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  bj- 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop.  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  Got 
superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  them 
subservient  towards  the  accomplisliment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau,  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally,  whom, 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  Importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  bis  particular  prelensions  or  causes 
of  bostility,  which  they  would  Ja^  before  tne  emperor,  was  the  only  sign 
that  they  gave  of  their  remembering  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
to  him  for  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
accommodation  to  open,  his  services  were  foigoften,  and  his  associates 
made  a  nierit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
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abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henry  might  be  enr^ed 
at  the  perfidy  ofnis  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which  they  hastened 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  at  his  expense,  he  was  perfec*!y 
serL^ible  that  if  was  more  his  interest  lo  keep  weli  with  the  Germanic 
body,  than  to  resent  the  indignities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members 
of  it.  For  that  reason,  be  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  received 
from  Maurice  and  hia  associates,  and  afected  to  tallc  in  the  same  strain  as 
formerly,  concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  and 
liberties  of  the  empire. 


BOOK  XI. 


As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  signed,  Maurice,  in  consequence  of 
his  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungary  with  twenty 
thousand  men  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
the  fre<iuent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasioned 
^  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  beii^  obligjed  of  resign  the  chief  command 
to  himf  prevented  his  performing  any  thing  in  that  countiy  suitable  to  bis 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungaiy,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own 
country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return,  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his 
absence.  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave 
A  battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse, 
being  seduced  by  Reifenbei^,  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  as 
"  ?   marchirK;  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  who 


Btiil  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  Tefusicg  to  be  included  ._  .._. 
treah-  of  Pasaau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  that  counliy.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  lo  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 

E'ears  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
is  imprisonment  renewed,  and  nis  spirits  subsidii^  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  m  which  he  had  enjoyed 
liberty ;  he  sunk  into  de^air,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.!  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor,  as 
fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to  his  son,  he  e^ve  orders  for  his 
release  ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  long 
languished.  But  though  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  remstated  in 
his  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  fo  bate 
extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind  :  from  being  the  boldest  as  well  aa 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  and 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  indolence. 
The  degraded  elector  of  Sasory,  likewise,  procured  his  liberty  in  coa 
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sequence  of  Ihe  traalj  of  Passau.  The  emperor  having  been  ubliged  tc 
relinquish  ali  his  schemes  for  extjrpatii^  ihe  protestant  religion,  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  detaining  him  a  prisoner ;  aijd  being  extremely  soli- 
citous, at  that  juncture,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good-wili  of  Ihe 
Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enleiprise 
which  he  meditated  against  Ihe  kins'  of  France,  he,  amor^  other  expe- 
dienfs  for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasii^  from  imprisonment  a  prince 
whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sufferings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederick  took  possession  accordingly 
of  that  part  of  hi?  territories  which  had  Jieen  reserved  for  him,  when  Man- 
rice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  display  [he  same  virtuous  magnanimily  for  ivhich  he  had  been 
'conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  slate,  and  which  he  had 
retained  amidst  all  his  suffeni^s,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder  ol 
his  life  that  hi^  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  agamst  France 
with  advant^e  to  himself,  iie  Ihoi^ht  that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour 
not  to  allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  adminis- 
tration to  be  stamed  with  the  infamy  of  having  jiermitted  lerritories  of 
such  consequence  to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  less 
3  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  Jay  more  exposed  than  that  of  any  province  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  during  his  wars  with  that  kiiK;dom,  made  inroads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  effect ;  but  if  Henry  were  allowed 
to  retain  his  iate  conquests,  France  would  gam  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altog'edier  secure,  where  formerly  she  had  been  weak- 
est. .On  the  other  hand,  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  pofnt  of 
security,  as  France  had  acquired ;  and  beit^  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any 
enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Hemy  bad  made 
himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  be  had  made  against  Maurice 
and  bis  associates  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglo- 
rious retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  bead  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied,  tcgelher  with  all  (he  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates  entered  into 
his  service  when  dismissed  by  them ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  oider  to  conceal 
the  destination  of  this  formidable  army,  and  to  guard  against  alarming  the 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  late  con- 
quests, he  ";ave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungaiy,  in  order 
to  second  Maurice  in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.  When  he  began 
(o  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
be  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that  he  took  this  route  m  order 
to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  having  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  whicb 
they  had  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  wim  dis- 
trust. Heniy  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  bis  vast  prepara- 
tions, and  resolved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained 
with  vigour  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked. 
As  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  Ihe  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  by  whose  fate  that  of  Toufand  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he 
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oominated  Francis  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  to  take  the  command  in  tbat 
city  during  tlie  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would  equally  affect  Ihe  bonour 
and  interest  of  his  country.     His  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any 

Eerson  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed  in  a 
igh  degree,  all  the  taJents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  tender  men  eminent  in  miliary  command.  He  was  largely  en- 
dowed with  that  macnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  enterprises, 
and  aspires  to  fame  By  splendid  and  estraordinaiy  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  tlieatre  on  which 
he  might  display  his  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun- 
trymen, all  ready  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  aee,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain 
inactive,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  of^signaliziag  their  couraga 
prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  welt 
as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that  courted  military  lame.  Several  princes 
of  tlie  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  offi- 
cers who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers. 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  ol 
Metz,  he  found  every  tliiig  upon  bis  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation,  as 
might  have  induced  any  person  of  Jess  intrepid  course  to  despair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  Isige  sub- 
urbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the 
ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions, 
were  at  too  g^eat  distance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparing 
[tie  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Amulph,  in  whicJi  Several 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  hut  Id 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  viola- 
tion of  BO  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of^the  ashes  of  the  dead,  mi^ht 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Having 
ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  tc^ether  with  the  bones  of 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  removed, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he 
nimself  waiting  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
ttien  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditf  li,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ouea.  As  it 
was  nece«saiy  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  Ihem  with  his  own  hands ;  the  officers  and 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  siibmitled  with  cheerful- 
ness to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
Buperiora  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with 
provisions  and  mifitary  stores  ;  he  burnt  the  mills,  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  ihe  town.  Such  were  bis  popular  talents, 
as  well  as  his  aits  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and  every 
other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy,  witK 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  estates,  together  with 
he  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and  private  buildings,  with- 
cu'  any  emotion  of  lesentment.* 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  bis 
march  towards  Mbtz.    As  he  passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhiije,h( 
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saw  the  dismal  effects  of  that  Jicenfious  and  waslefid  war  which  Albert 
had  carried  on  in  these  parts.  Upon  fais  approach,  that  prince,  though  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  join  the  French  king,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops,*  wTiich  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  hrought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Christian  princes. 

Tae  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  oi' 
.4iva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  Ic^ether  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelfigent  officers  represented  the  great  danger  oi 
beginning,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  fell  1o 
prove  very  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
usual  obslioacT,  and  being  confident  that  he  bad  made  such  preparations, 
and  taken  suca  precautions,  as  would  ensure  succ«ss,he  ordered  the  city 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  [Oct.  19],  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  bis  vanguard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  look  prisoners  a  considerable  niim 
ber  of  men.  By  Ibis  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the  conduct  oJ 
their  officers,  as  well  as  the  vmour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the  Impe- 
rialists what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan- 
tage must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  cotnpletely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  fumed  for  some 
time  towards  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which 
should  gain  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  me  neighbourhood,  fluctuating 
in  ail  (he  uncertain^  of  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who,  being  swayed, 
by  no  principle,  was  allured  different  ways  by  contrary  views  of  interest 
The  French  tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  could  allure  him.  After 
much  hesitation  he  was  gained  by  &e  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
manent. As  (he  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  had 
Z pointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
ke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  (hem  unexpectedly 
with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
ofUcers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  look  him  prisoner.  Immediately 
aiier  Ibis  victory,  he  marched  in  triumph  Jo  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  empeior.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  bim  in  the  possessioD  of  tie 
territories  which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war-t 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother's  misfortune, 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town. 
He  harassed  the  besiegeza  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officei's  were 
9')  eager  to  distinguish  themselves,  that  bis  authority  beiiK  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  di&rent 
times  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blocS,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposmg  them 
selves  fo  danger  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  ni^ht  what  the  enemy's 
artillery  nad  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behmd  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  strength.  The  Imperialists,  on  theii 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  and  carried  forward,  at  once 
approaches  against  different  parts  of  the  town.     But  the  art  of  attacking 
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fortified  p.aces  was  not  then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  to  whict 
it  was  carried  towards  ttie  close  of  he  sisteentb  centuiy,  during  the  long 
war  in  Uie  Netheriands.  The  besiegers,  alter  the  unwearied  labour  of 
many  weeks,  found  lha.{  they  had  made  but  little  progress ;  and  although 
fiieir  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  (heir 
astonishment,  works  suddetity  appear,  in  demolisliing  which  (heir  fatigues 
and  darters  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  Ihe  obstinate 
resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  andthoigh  still  so  infirm  that  be  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Nov.  26]  ;  that, 
b;y  his  presence,  he  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new 
efforts  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

But,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time 
provisions  were  Ijecome  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
which  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  dien  interrupted  the  convoys,  or 
rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread 
among  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  inclement  vjeather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from 
serving,  and  many  died.  At  leiffith  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 
practicable,  and  Charles  resolvedto  hazard  q  general  assault,  m  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a 
numerous  garrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  gallant  of  the 
French  nobili^,  with  an  army  weakened  try;  diseases,  and  disheartened 
with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions 
from  the  extraordinarymovementswblchheobservedinlhe  enemy's  camp, 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  Iheir  respective  posts.  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  give  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  Imperialists,  instead  of  advancing 
to  the  chaise  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust 
troops  whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruplty  to  his  quarters, 
tomplaining  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no 
onger  the  name  of  men  * 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  affected  Charles, 
pe  would  not  hear  ol  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  fun'  of 
his  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedious 
method  of  sapping  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost 
mcessantly,  such  as  n  ere  employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible 
hardships:  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industry  was  Dot  inferior  to  his 
valour,  discoyering  all  their  mines,  counter-woiked  them,  and  prevented 
their  effect.  At  last,  Charles  findii^^it  impossible  to  contend  any  longer 
with  Ihe  severity  of  Ihe  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could  neither 
overpower  by  force,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
tagious distemper  raged  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbers 
of  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  general?, 
who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat ; 
"fortune,"  says  be,  "I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  ana 
dwoses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
Uiose  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  be  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec  26],  and 
sabraitled  (o  tfie  dfegrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  after  having  con- 
UniiS'iliiiy-sixdays  before  the  town,  during  which  lime  he  had  lost  upwards 
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of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  died  of  diseases,  or  were  killed  by  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the 
Imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies  both  of  cavalry  and  infantrf  to  infest 
their  rear,  to  pick  up  stra^lere,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attacking 
tbem  with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with  which  they  made 
their  retreat,  that  the  French  might  have  harassed  them  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rs^e,  and  melted  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion.  Tbe  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  diffeient  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  haviie  made  an  effort 
to  escape,  bevond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  fbey  could  go  no  fartter, 
to  perish  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  &e  kind  offices  which  their  frienda  had  no 
the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  iramedialelj;  ordered  propi>r 
refreshments  lor  such  as  were  dying  of  hunger;  he  appointed  sui|;eons  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
adjacent  villages^  and  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so 
far,  he  aduiitled  jnto  the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  imderan 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chaises.  By  these  acts  of 
humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  com- 
pleted the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  hyhisgallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
counttymen  in  extolling  his  name.* 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Viliach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medici 
for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  ihousaad  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principalis'  of  Piomhino ;  and  by  giving  up 
that,  he  lost  the  footing  which  ne  had  himerto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  tbe  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  liis  indigence 
constrainedhim  to  part  with  this  valuable  territoiy,  he  lost  Sienna,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza.f 

Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjoyed  a  repub- 
lican government,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire;  but  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which 

Sained  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian  ol 
le  administration  which  they  had  estaolished,  and  admitted  into  their 
city  a  small  body  of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  he  bad  sent  to  countenance 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  (hat  time  ambassador 
for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  security  gainst  any  fijtuie  attempt  of  the  nobles, 
to  allow  him'  to  build  a  citadel  m  Sienna  ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  Fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  the  city, 
he  pushed  on  the  works  with  aU  possible  despatcb.  But  he  tlirew  off  the 
mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  ho  began  to 
indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  the 

*e\M.S75.    T)iusn.l[b,xLS^,&c.    FereDaniel,  HlBt.^eFtiuice,tom.lii.:!9S.    FtreDanH'a 
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citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  gairison 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived 
almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guil^  of  many  acts  oi 
license  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As 
they  saw  Ihe  necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  while  the  unfinished  fortifi- 
cations of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  thev  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Home,  who  readily  promised  them  his  master's  pro- 
tection and  '.assistance.  At  Ihe  same  tinie,  forgettii^  their  domestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  mvited  Ihem  to 
concur  with  ibem  in  saving  Iheir  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  if 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms;  the  exiles  flocked  into  Ihe 
town  from  different  parts  with  ail  their  partizans,  and  what  troops  Ihey 
could  draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  oi 
France  appeared  to  support  tliera.  The  Spaniards,  though  surprised,  and 
much  interior  in  number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  but 
;$eeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  mainlainine;  their  station 
long  m  a  half-finished  fortress,  Ihey  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienneae,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  might 
remain  of  that  odious  stiuclure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncii^  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  kii^  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty, 
and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  ot 
that  blessing,  by  continuii^  his  protection  to  Iheir  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
tilled  that  kimdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
the  head  of  the  inalecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting 
much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  partizan^  and  of  bis  great  influence 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Heniy  lo  think  of  liivadii^  Naples,  from  an  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salerno  held 
correspMidence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toledo's  government.  But 
though  the  first  hiiit  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  by  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely  depend  upon 
his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  be  had  made.  He  applied  for 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  be  courted,  after  his  father's  esample,  as  his  most 
vigorous  auxiliaiy  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  his 
operations,  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
not  diflicull  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hungary.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fitly  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
lime  Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  in 
their  altempls  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  corsair  Uragut,  an  olficer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarce^- 
inferior  lo  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He 
appeared  on  Ihe  coast  of  Calabria  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  014 
landed  at  several  places,  plundered  and  bumf  several  villages ;  and  at  astj 
casfii^  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  consternation 
But  as  Ihe  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the  contem- 
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poraiy  historians  have  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Turks  accordiiK  to 
concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty  days,  without  hearii^  any  tidit^s  oi'  if, 
set  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  thus  delivered  the  viceroy  of'  NapSs  from 
the  terror  of  an  invasion,  which  he  was  cot  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted,* 

1553.]  As  the.  French  had  never  given  so  severe  achecK  to  the  emperor 
in  any  iormer  campaign,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  oi 
thfeir  arras,  Chiu'IesTiimself,  accuatonied  to  a  Jong  series  of  prosperity, 
felt  the  caiamily  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  dejected  wilh  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected 
him  in  his  declining  age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  entirefy  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and  rendered 
him  peevish,  difficult  ol  access,  and  olten  incapable  of  applying  to  business. 
But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thouehts  were  bent 
on  revenge;  and  he  deliberated,  with  the  greatest  solicifuoe,  conceniine: 
the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and  of  effacing  the  stain  which 
had  obscured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  All  me  schemes  con- 
cerning Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  long,  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Passau,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  became  only  secondary 
objects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenbuig'  excited  violent  coni- 
Diotions,  which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  That  prince's 
Iroops  having  diared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metz,  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  hy_  gratitude  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  wilfi  a  secret  view  of 
fomenting  divisions  among  the  princes  oi  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all 
file  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
Jhe  soldiers  dismissed  from  (he  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
oead  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg 
and  Wurlzhuig  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its 
authority,  the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
si^n,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  ei^agements  with  him  to  be 
void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by  force; 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  Ihem ;  and,  if 
he  should  persist  in  such  an  utijust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  _princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubhc  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision,  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  as  weE  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  terri- 
tory in  question.  Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expe- 
dients proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Germany. 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enterprising,  inspiring  him  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  even 
in  his  wildest  undertakings,  be  disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this,  the  Imperra]  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him,  and 
required  the  elector  of  Saxonj,  together  with  several  other  princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  Maurice, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilling  lo  undertake  tliis  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  bv  supportir^  (he 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  givmg  a  timely 
check  to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  no  principle  of 
Mtion  but  regard  to  his  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  Sim  but  the 
wpulse  of  ui^ovemable  passions.    They  had  good  reason  to  suspect,  tliat 
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the  emperor  encourae^ed  Albert  in  his  extravagant  and  irregular  pro 
ceedings,  and  secretly  afforded  him  assistance  that,  b;^'  raising  him  up  to 
rival  Maurice  in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  hioil,  make  use  or  his 
assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  the  authority  which  the  other  had 
acquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Germany  in  a 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissuiio 
[April  2].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in 
Albert's  sentiments;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many 
princes,  if  he  ^ould  allow  them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endea 
voured,  by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  theb  united  power  and  numbers;  and  for  that  reason 
marched  directly  against  Itfaurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  e!tample,had  inspired 
them  with  vigour;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  be  was  in 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  progress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consisting  of 
Iwenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverhausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lunen- 
burgh;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other,  which  possessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  bailie 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately. 
At  last  .victoiy  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  their  rictoiy  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunenburgb,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  among  the  number  of  the  slain.t  But  all  these  were 
soon  fojg^llen;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  chaise  a 
body  ot  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol 
bullet  in  the  beily,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty 
second  year  of  his  ^e,  and  in  the  sutih  after  his  attaining  the  electoral 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  (he  history  of  this  active 
age,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordi- 
nary talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  them- 
selves, Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his 
esorbitant  ambition,  bis  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwaiTantable 
usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  being 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  unifonn  success  with  which  they  were 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when 
■Impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  political  wisdom,  when 
the  higliest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  with,  promptitude  and  courage,  he  formed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  jiolicy,  which  deceived  the  most  arlful 
monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
(o  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpations,  aud 
established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Germany  on  such 
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foundatioiB  as  have  hitherto  temained  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  his  conduct  excited,  the  jealousy  of  the  protestauts,  and  at  another 
drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Koman  catholics,  such  was  his  masterly 
address,  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  rnost  able 
as  well  as  feithful  guaidian  of  Ihe  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amon^  his  troops, 
prevented  them  from  making  the  proper  improveraentof  the  victory  which 
they  had  rained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  profuse  liberalitj-, 
rendered  him  the  darling  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  juslico  of  his  cause,  sood  leaasembled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quicklj'  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
fuiy.  But  Henry  of  Brunswick  having  taken  Ihe  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle  [Sept,  12]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did  cot  sink,  noi  were  hjs 
resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  very 
vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  aSairs :  but  being  laid  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber:  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all  his 
heieditaty  territories,  as  well  as  mose  which  he  had  usurped ;  being  for- 
saken by  maivy  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  havir^  been,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  tenor  and  scouige  of  Gfermany,  he  fiiKered  out  some 
vears  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which 
his  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa 
tience.  Upon  his  death  without  issue  [Jan.  IS,  1577],  his  territories, 
vhich  had  been  ,■'■■■        ■  ,     .    .  -    , .  - 

estored,  hv  a  dei 
jf  Brandenljur^.* 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
father's name,  and  inhented  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu 
ous,  a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succesaon  to  his  honouis  and 
territories,  John  Frederick,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  elecloral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently stripped  after  the  Smalkaldio  war,  Augustus,  Maurice's  onlj' 
brother,  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
family,  but  to  the  electoral  dig^iity,  and  to  the  teriitonea  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners,  the  slates  of  Saxony,  foiget- 
ting  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  declared  warmly  in 
his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  mairied,  and  zealously  espoused  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memoiy.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoured  hy  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
Ibe  territories  which  had  been  ailofied  to  him,  together  with  a  stipulation, 
securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs 
in  the  Aibertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince,  died 
next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and  the  electoral 
dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Ai^ustus-t 

Duriig  these  transactions  in  Germaiw-,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Melz  left  upon  his  military  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  early  in  the  field,  and  laid  sitige  to  Tereuane.    Thot^ 
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the  town  was  of  such  importance,  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two 
Ijillows  on  which  a  kin^  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  in  bad  repair :  Henry,  frusti:^  lo  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thouglit  nothing  more  was  necessaiy  to  render  all  the  eiforts  of  (he  enemy 
abortive,  than  to  reinforce  the  garrjson  with  a  consideralile  number  of  the 
youi^  nobility.  But  d'Esse,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them, 
oeing  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vigour  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  lakeu  by  assault  [June  21].  That  it  might 
not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the 
fortifications  but  the  town  itself  (o  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis- 
persed in  (he  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  Imperialists 
nnmediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  Dravery, 
was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  (he  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Emanuel  Pbillbert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  military  command, 
which'soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  (he  first  generals  of  tlie  age, 
and. lac iJi fated  his  re-establish ment  in  his  hereditaiy  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy, 
were  still  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  peisons  of  distinction, 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to 
France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensftily;  hut  he  was  still  more  mortified 
at  the  emperor's  haviig  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so 
soon  after  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fata]  to 
his  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive 
<ecurity  at  (he  opening  of  the  campami ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  eiror, 
se  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  Ted  it  into  the  Low-Countries, 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Biu3- 
iels,  where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it 
tame  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was  dead;  and 
though  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
(he  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  jom  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exaspe- 
rated rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoid- 
able. But  Charles  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  Tor 
(he  French  lo  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  having  performed 
any  thir^  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy, 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self to  (he  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low-Countries,  his 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  were  proportionally  feeble.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  (hat  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Siennese,  the 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  (heir  own 
countiy,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
coast  of  Naples ,  and  (he  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  (he  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese.]: 

The  afiairs  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hungaiy  dunW 
the  course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Tran^I- 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion 
upon  the  inhabitants;  and  their  insolence  and  rapacioustiess  greatly  dis- 
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jusled  all  ranks  of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  soyeieign,  who, 
inateaa  of  protecting,  plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  (his 
added  to  their  desire_  of  revelling  Martinozzi's  death,  wrought  so  much 
upon  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce  people 
prone  to  change,  that  Ihey  were  ri|>e  for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture, 
their  late  q^ueen  IsabeJla,  together  with  her  aoo,  appeared  in  Transylvania. 
Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inacfiyity  of  a  private 
life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the, 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  she  left  the' 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  r^hl  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  hy  Solyman's  order, 
espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
declaring  that  tbey  would  march  back  to  Vienna;  so  that  Castaldo,  iJieir 
general,  waa  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  io  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place_  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  ttiat  hy  his  authority  he 
niight  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which 
they  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  he  made  do  atlempf  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  although  a 
Javourable  opportuni^  for  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyraan  was 
then  ei^aged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  4isturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  tbat  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  East,  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Musta- 

5 ha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
le  heir  of  his  crown.    Roxaiana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Cirr.Hssian,  and  gained  the  sultan's  heart.    Having  the  address  to  retain 
inquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  without 


.  .e  daughter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  ol  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  hy  perpetual 
reflections  on  Mustapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  oi 
her  sonsj-who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  tc 
the  barharousjealousyof  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor 
By  dwelling  continuaOy  on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to 
view  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
for  him.  Not  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canyii^  it  into  execution.  Havii^  prevailed 
mi  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rustan  the  grand 
vizier,  she  ditdosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceiving 
that  it  was  his  own  mlerest  Io  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  iiis 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he 
was  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Rosalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confp 
dant,  she  began  to  atfecf  a  wonderful  zeal  for  Ihp  Mahometan  religion,  tC 
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wbich  Solymaii  was  supeistitiously  attached,  and  proposed  fo  found  and 
endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks 
meritorious  in  the  highest  degree.  The  mufti  whom  she  consulted, 
approved  much  of  her  pious  intention ;  but  having  been  gained  and 
instructed  by  Rustan,  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  could  derive  no 
benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accme  to 
Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  as 
S'she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enioymente.  Solyman,  who 
was  absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of  tnis  dejection  oi'^ mind,  and 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  b^  a  writing  under  his  band  declared  ber  a  free 
woman.  Roxalana  having  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayefy  of  spirit.  Bui  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  (he  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  deep 
regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  maoner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch, 
declarii^  thai  what  bad  beeo  an  honour  to  ber  while  a  slave,  became  a 
crime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  their  prophet,  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficulty, 
as  well  as  the  affected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  mufti  for  his  direction.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  Ibekoran,  the  Roftalana's  scruples  were  well  founded, 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it 
was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal, 
and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ntual; 
(hough,  by  doir^  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride 
of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  Bajazet  I.  to  con- 
sider as  inviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Tmiisb  monarchs  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  (he  Tartars. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the 
same  di^race,  the  sultana  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana 
of  the  unhouoded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's 
heart ;  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  fornied  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This 
Young  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  accordii^  to  the  prac- 
(lice  of  the  sultans  m  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  diflerent 
provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested  with  the  administration  in  Diarbequir, 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  wbich  Sol3Tnan  had  wrested  from  the  Persians, 
and  added  to  hb  empire.  In  all  these  different  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  offence 
to  his  father,  though,  at  the  same  time,  be  governed  with  so  much  mode- 
ration as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  valour  and  generositji',  as  ren- 
dered him  equally  the  fevourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the 
wldieiy. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  chaise,  that  could 
impair  the  high  opmion  which  his  father  entertained  of  nim.  Rosala- 
na's  malevolence  was  more  refined  ;  she  turned  his  vu-tues  against  him,- 
ind  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  deafruction.  She  often  mentioned, 
'c  Solyman's  presence,  the'  splendid  qualities  of  his  son  ;  she  celebrated 
'  ■   '"'        '■■      '  ■  '         ■         '■'  malicious  and exaggerj  ■   " 

n  heaid  these  encomit 
that  suspicion  a(  Lis 
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began  to  miiMile  itself  with  his  former  esteem  j  and  (iiat  by  degrees  he 
came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear;  she  introduced,  as  by  accident, 
some  discourse  concerning:  the  rebellion  of  his  father  Selim  against  Baja- 
zet  his  grandfather ;  she  look  notice  of  the  bravery  of  the  veteran  troopa 
under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighboimiood  of  Diarbequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  these 
arts,  whatever  reina.ined  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually  exfinguished, 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan,  as  gave  all 
Rosalana's  malignant  sug^stions  the  colour  not  only  of  probabilily  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and 
actions  ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan-; 
gerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapiia,  Roxakna  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hopin^g  that  by  gaining  access  to  their 
father,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  info  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had 
formerly  held  ;  and  thoi^h  what  she  demanded  was  cdntrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her 
request.  To  all  these  female  intrigues  Riistan  added  an  artifice  still  more 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultans  delusion,  and  he%htened  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbe- 
quir, instructing  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha's 
proceedings  in  nis  government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  private 
hint,  flowii^  in  appearance  fiom  his  zeai  for  their  interest,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapfe,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  such  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which 
might  enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to  Solyroan,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  they  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Eveiy  expression  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal 
officers  of  beii^  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince 
jvhom  they  were  so  fond  of  jiratsing ;  and  fancyii^  (hat  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  wiiile  it 
was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety 
by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  against 
Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Sjjvia  he  wrote  to  Dolyman,thatthe  dai^r  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  hia  immediate  presence  ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Musta- 
pha's emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the 
auctions  of  all  leaned  toward'?  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  ai  with  the  soph!  of  Persia  in  order  to  marry 
Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughteia;  that  he  already  felt  his  own  talems 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
conjuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution 
should  he  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courtiis^  the  fiiendship  of  the  sophi,  Roxalana  and 
Rustan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calum- 
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n  es  It  operated  with  Ihe  violence  which  flicy  expected  from  Solymari's 
n  te  ate  bhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  Ihrew  him  into  the  wildest 
tran  p  t  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  fhithel 
w  Ih  II  t!  precipitation  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  sood 
as  he  joined  nis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  his  son,  reqtiirii^ 
him  lo  repair  immediately  to  his  presence.  Mustapna,  thougn  no  stiai^r 
to  his  stepmother's  machinationsr  or  to  Ruslan's  malice,  or  to  bis  father's 
violent  temper,  yei  relying;  on  his  own  innocence,  and  honing  to  discredit 
[he  accusations  of  his  enemies  hy  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  follow- 
ed the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  an'ived  in 
the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.  As  be  entered  it,  He 
observed  nothii^  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  out  the  same  order  and  silence 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultairs  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  knowiig 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lo,  my  death!"  and 
attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him  ;  be  resisted 
and  stru^led,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  SultaD ; 
ar)d  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  soldiers, 
if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  lent,  animated  him  with  such  extraordinaiy 
strength,  that  for  some  time,  he  bafBed  all  the  efforts  of  the  executioners. 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  stTu^le  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delaj;  of  hb  revei^e,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha's  escapii^,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  bead,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gestureSj 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  father's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed,  and  his 
courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-strii^  about  his  neck, 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent.  The  soldiers 
gathered  round  jt,  and  confempiating  that  mournful  otjject  with  astonisb- 
meiil;  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After 
giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  ^ef,  they  retired  each  man  to 
his  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up,  bewailed-  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of 


during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  mommg  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reigned  in  thfe  camp  :  and  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 


soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seab,  ordered  him  lo  lea 
raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  i^gnity 
of  vizier.  This  chaise,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rusfan  nim- 
self;  that  ciafty  minister  suggesting  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
forgotten^  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rusfan  re- 
instated in  the  ofBce  of  vizier.  Tn^ther  with  his  former  power,  he  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  extenninatii^  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had 
conceited  witn  Rosalana ;  and  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  bad  left,  might  grow  up  to  avenge  bis  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activtly,_  and  b/employmgtte  same  arts  against  him  which  they  bad 
practised  gainst  his  father,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  fears, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young- inno- 
cent prince.  These  orders  were  executed  ivith  barbarous  zeal,  by  an 
eunuch,  who  was  despatched  to  Bursa,  the  place  where  the  prince  resided ; 
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and  no  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  sons  of 


Such  tragical  scene3,producliveof  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  id 
the  history  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  wheie  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all 
Iheir  passions  without  control.  While  this  interesting  ti'ansaction  in  the 
court  of  Sojyman  engaged  his  whole  allention,  Charles  was  pursuing, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  ^grandiziig  his  family.  About 
this  lime,  Edward  the  sixth  of  Et^land,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  ha 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sai^uine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
tbey  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  durii^  his  minority,  was  seized 
with  a  lingerire  distemper  which  threatened  Sis  life.  The  emperor  do 
sooner  received  an  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  always  attentive^  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  ofpower,  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his  other 
kit^doma  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  pnncess  Mary,  the  heir  of 
Edward's  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirty -eighth 
year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  himself;!  Charles  determined,  nolivith- 
standing  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 

But  though  Mary  was  so  lar  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  every 
charm  either  of  person  orof  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  lo  the  usual  maxim  of  princes, 
lo  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  lake 

1  f  ps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Maiy  mounted 
th  thr  e  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  aa 
f  t  te  as  they  were  ili-founded.J  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pom- 
p  nbassy  to  London  to  coi^ratulate  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the 

th  nd  to  propose  the  filliance  with  his  son.    The  queen,  dazzled 

w  tl  tl  e  prospect  of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  : 
f  d  f  niting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had 
b  Iways  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  lo  secure  the  powerful  aid 

h  1  he  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  cariying  on  lier  favourite 
h  m  f  re-establishii^  the  Romish  religion  in  Ei^land,  listened  in  the 
m  t  f  urable  manner  to  the  proposal.  AmoiM;  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
ly  d  fferent  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinaiy  zea!  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisans of  the  Refonnation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  bein^  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  having  several  times  seen 
(heir  throne  occupied  by  peisons  who  were  bom  subjects,  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting 3  ibreign  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip's  overbearing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into  Ihe 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 

'  Augeril  GidenU  Busbequil  LegstionLs  Tarcicie  Eptstols  iT-Fratc  1B15.  p.  3T.  Thuan.  lib 
iii.p.431.    Ucm.  d?  Ribier,  il.  457.    MauroceD)  Hlslar.  Venetn,  lib,  lii.  p,  60.  t  Fal^v  lla 
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ioreigu  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom,  to  assist  her  in  any  altemp, 
ag-ainat  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehenaJona,  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  that  ^e 
eKtremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of  Iheir  monarchs,  presented  a  warm 
address  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  published, 
representii^  the  dai^rous  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and 


describing  Philip's  bigotry  and  arn^ance  in  die  most  odious  colours  But 
Mary,  inflexible  in  alfher  resoliilions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstraoces 
of  her  commons, orto  (he  seatiments  oi  the  people.  The  emperor,  having- 
secured,  by  various  arts,  the  mintslers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they 
approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  laice  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Foley  whom  the  pope, 
immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  despatched  as  hia  legate  into 
England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  counliy  to  the  see  of  RoKie,  was 
detained  by  (he  emperor's  command  at  Dillinghen  in  Germany,  lest  by  his 
presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
(avour  of  his  kinsman  Courfnay  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  the  English 
ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.* 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeii^,  without  hesitation,  to  every 
article  in  iavour  of  "England,  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  as 
necessary  to  soothe  Ihe  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was 
suggested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  I  Jan.  12, 1554],  that  Philip,  duriiffi  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  England,  but  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and 
benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen;  that  the  heirs  of  the  TOarriM:e 
should,  together  with  the  crown  of  Ei^land,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  by  the  queen, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
emperor's  hereditaiy  dominions ;  that  before  the  consummalion  of  the 
marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic 
whowasnot  asubjeclof  [he  queen,  and  would  bringno  foreigners  into  the 
kingdom  that  mighi  give  umbrage  to  the  Ei^lish;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitudon  or  lawsof  Ei^Iand ;  (hat  he  would  not  carry 
thequeen,or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom; 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  isKie,  he  would  immedi- 
ately leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever;  that  in  consequence  of  (his  marriage,  England 
should  not  he  engaged  in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spain ; 
and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  Et^land  should  remain  in  full 

But  this  treaty,  thoug;h  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministers  emplOTed 
llieir  utmost  address  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
quietii^  their  feats  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promises 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or  obatiucted  his  schemes. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  ihe  present 
treaty  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  templed  hereafter  to 
violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dommion  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  these  nad  been, 
to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  bad  bo  interest,  and  from 
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which  if  could  derive  no  advantage.  These  sentiments  pievatled  so  ^ne 
tally  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match,  and  with  indignation  against  (he  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Tiiomas  Wyai, 
a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  ^^d  intentions  towatds  the  public,  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  roused  (he  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms,  in  older  to 
save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  wiih  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  Utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  alTairs  was 
extremely  threatening :  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecontenfs,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  (he  insitrrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Maiy's 
power.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudence, 
and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook 
him ;  (he  rest  were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he  himselt 
was  taken  piisoner,  without  having  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The 
queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
Inis  inconsiderate  attempt  (o  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
queen,was^notwilhstandingheryouthandinnocence,orought  to  the  scaffold. 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  wiln  the  most  jealous 
atlenlioa  The  treaty  of  marri^e  was  ratified  by  the  pariiament. 
_  Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retbue,  celebrated  bis  nup 
tials  with  great  solemnity ;  and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natura 
severitr  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners,  he  endea^ 
vourett  to  conciliate  (be  favour  of  the  English  nobility  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  heaimed  at  obtainbg,  the  emperor  kept  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  readiness  to  era 
bark  for  England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Mary  pursued  the 
scheme  of  extirpaUng  the  protestant  rel^ion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
the  most  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformahon,  were  repealed ;  the  protestant  cleigy  ejected ;  all  the  forms 
and  rkhts  of  the  popish  worship  were  re-eslablished ;  the  nation  was 
solemnly  absolved  irom  the  guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apostacy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immediately  after  the  queen's  marriage,  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  journey  to  England,  and  to  esercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with  havii^  overturned  the  pro- 
testant church,  and  re-establishiw  the  ancient  system  on  its  niins,  Maiy 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred ;  should  profess  their  failh  in  the  same  creed  which 
she  had  approved ;  and  abjure  eveiy  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repugnant  to  either  of  them,  Poweis,  altc^ether  unknown  in  the  English 
constitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  lake  cognizance 
of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito- 
rial severity.  The  prospect  of  dareer,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachersof  the  protestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
contending  fco'  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  pum'shment  was  inflicted  vrilh  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  Erglish,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity 
*0  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  (heir  public 
executions,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  horrer,  persons  who  batl  filled 
(he  most  respectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who  were  venerable  on 
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account  of  fheir  age,  their  piety,  and  tlieir  Jiferature,  condemned  fo  enduie 
torments  to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocious 
criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mary  aimed. 
The  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Relormalion 
submitted  to  their  sntTerii^!,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by 
persons  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  confirmed  matiy  more  in  the  pro- 
tesiant  faith,  than  the  threats  of  their  enraged  persecutors  could  liightcD 
into  aposlacy.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intmsted  with  tryii^  of 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  he  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen's  aUest  ministers  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  ihe  irequent  spectacle  of 
public  executions,  which  they  detested  as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even 
Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having'  run  to  an  excess  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  he  was  little 
accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity.* 

But  notwilhstandii^  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English, 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  ami 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  Ihe  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
queen's  father-in-law,  in  bis  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejectedi 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  give  its  consent  (hat  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  Ihe 
queen's  husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
drawn.t 

The  .king  of  Franc*  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  nego- 
tiation m  Ei^land  with  much  uneasiness.  The  great  accession  of  temtc^ 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marri^e 
of  his  son  with  me  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and 
formidable.  He  easily  foresaw  that  the  Er^lish,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  (be  quarrels 
on  the  conlinent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  Ihe  emperor's 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Hemr  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London^  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  trea^  of  marriage ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
any  prince  of  the  blood  in  France  w-hom  he  couid  propose  to  the  queen  as 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with  such  of  the  English  as 
wished  their  sovereign  to  macry  one  of  her  own  subjects.  But  the  queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing  with  the  first  overtures  in  favour  of 
Philip,  having  rendered  all  his  endeavours  beffectual,  Henry  was  so  iar 
fiom  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  anyaid  to  (he  English  malecontents,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wyatand  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  prolectioo,  by  offers  of  great  advantage  to  France,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  warmest 
terms  u^n  the  suppression  of  the  jiisurrectjon. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  tlie 
emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  his  military 
operations,  both  in  the  L6w-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  in  oi'der  that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitablp 
peace,  before  his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  sub- 
jects to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor 
either  with  money  or  troijps.  For  (his  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  Ihe  fronflers 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  kid  waste  the  open  coiinlry 
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of  Artois,  the  main  body,  under  the  constable  Montmorency,  advancer! 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

Tiie  campaign  was  opened  witii  the  siege  of  Mariembuig,  a  town  which 
the  queen  of  Hui^ry,  the  governess  of  the  Low-Countriesj  had  fortified 
at  great  expense  ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surren- 
dered in  six  daj^s  [June  28].  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  array,  and  investing  Bouvtnes,  took  il  by  assault,  aiier  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  fecility  he  became  master  of  Dioarit;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois 
The  Jaige  sums  which  the  emperor  had  rejnitted  into  England  had  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  luake  head 
againsttheFrenchat  their  first  entrance  info  his  territories;  and  though  he 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  tlie  country  in  the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Phiiibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct,  made  up  for  nis  want 
of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  Iheir  power  either 
to  form  any  siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
soon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  afler  having 
burnt  all  tne  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  light 
troops  than  a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  sangume  hopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaigrn,  invested  Renii,  a  place  deemed 
in  that  age  of  great  importance,  as,  by  its  sifuatiwi  on  the  confines  of  Arloia 
and  the  Bouionnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  pai- 
ties  which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  (own,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence  ; 
but  being  warmly  pressed  b^  a  powerfularmy,  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  who  at  that  time  eigoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  ihat,  although  he  could  bear  do  other 
motion  but  tiiat  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strote  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  Frencb  were  eager  to  decide  the  late  of  Renti 
bv  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Charles  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  (hat,  without  expo- 
sing himself  to   the  consequences  of  such  a  dai^rous  and  doubtful 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  dispute,  abwit  a  post  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  brought  on  an  eng^ement  [Aug.  13], 
which  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  flif 
wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  disjilayed 
valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  dei^nder  of  Metz  ;  the  Imperialists, 
ifter  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repuls^  ;  the  French  remained  masters 
of  the  post  in  dispute,  and  if  the  constable,  either  from  his  natural  caution 
»nd  slowness,  or  from  unwiltii^ness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
had  not  delayed  brii^ing  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Guise  nad  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete. 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  (he  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  continued 
in  the  same  camp  ;  and  the  Frencli,  being  straitened  for  provisions,  arid 
finding  it  iimpossible  to  carry  on  the  si^  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
fluittea  their  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
o  approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  er^;agement. 

But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmo- 
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lesfed     As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  coonfm  Heniy  threw 

n  -ona  nt  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army.  Tliia 
o  -aged  the  Imperialiats  to  push  foi-ward  with  a  considerahie  body  of 
t  op  to  Picardy,  and  by  iaymg  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
th.v  endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French 
haa  committed  in  Hainauit  and  Arlois.*  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained  nottiing  more  than  the  enemy 
had  done  by  this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  cairying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Itely.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprisu»  of  all  the  Italian 
princes.  He  dreaded  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to  whom 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  would 
ha.ve  recourse,  as  to  their  natural  protectors,  against  that  absolute  authority 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp  ;  he  knew  how  odious  he 
was  to  the  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  par^, 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Sienna, 
Tuscany  would  soon  feel  the  effecfa  of  their  resentment.  For  these 
reasons,  he  wished  with  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Siennese,  before  they  had  time  to  establish  tliemselves 
thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  France 
as  wcaM  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  Ihem.  As  this,  however,  was 
properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  by  bis  interest  as  well 
as  honour  to  dislo<^e  those  formidable  intruders  mto  Ihe  heart  of  his 
dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
on  him  ;  and  on  that  account  bad  given  no  assistance  during  the  foimei 
campaign  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towards  the  pay- 
ment 01  the  Imperial  troc^s. 

But  as  the  defence  of^the  Netherlands  ergrossed  ail  the  emperor's 
attention,  and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  bis  treasury,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  he  extremely  feeble  ;  and 
Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in 
the  war,  and  act  with  Tigjour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  una- 
voidable, his  nest  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driviie  the  French 
■jut  of  his  iie%hbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatcbea  an  envoy  to 
Charles,  offerii^  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  to  reduce  Sienna  at 
bis  own  charges,  on  condition  that  Be  should,  be  repaid  whatever  he  should 
expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retam  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  fully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  tliis  juncture,  the 
wax  against  Sienna  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither  eipe 
dient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture  ;  and  Cosmo,  weii  acouamted  with  the 
'ow  state  of  the  Imperial  finance^  flattered  himself  that  tne  empemr,  find- 
ing It  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  pos- 
session of  whatever  places  he  should  conquer.t 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  as  the 
French  king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands, 
he  did  not  despair  of  asseroblii^  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Henry  could  brii^  mto 
ihe  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  hy  giving  one  of  his  daughieis 
to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  fiom  the  holy  see,  or  at  least 
to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of 
Orsini,  whose  family  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French  parly,  from 
iis  ancient  confederates,  hy  bestowing  on  him  another  of  his  daughters 
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and  what  was  of  greater  consequence  than  either  of  these,  he  engaged 
John  James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the  command  of 
hi3  army.*  This  officer,  from  a  very  low  condition  in  hfe,  had  raised 
himself,  thtoi^h  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command,  and  had  dis- 
played talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  geoerals  in  that  martial  age.  Havingr 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  (bat 
he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
resemblance  of  bis  name  was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he 
could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 


acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  t 
of  his  familjr :  Medecino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  femily  of  w 
V  considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonderlul  zeal 


assiduity  to  raise  troops  ;  and  as,  during  his  loi^  service,  be  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenary  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  ei^aged  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had 
assembled,  the  IcingofB^nce  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  had  residefl  long  in  Prance  as  an  esile,  and  who  had  risen 
by  his  merit  to  high  reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
tfae  son  of  Philip  Slrozzi,  who,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  ami 
Ihirly-seven,  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertakitg 
The  son  inherited  me  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  FJorence,  which  had  animated  his 
father,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himself 
that  his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  under  a  general  whose  zeal  to 
promote  bis  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions ; 
especiallv  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  coun- 
try, in  wliich  he  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  bis 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced 
Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  beard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  something  more  than  the  protection  of  the  Siennese, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  making  extraordinary  eflbrfs,  not  merely  to 
reduce  Sienna,  but  to  save  himself  from  destructiMi.t  At  the  same  time, 
Ibe  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  affairs 
in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  older 
to  prevent  his  acquirit^  any  increase  of  authority  fiom  success,  he  was 
extremely  remiss  in  supplymg  him  either  witti  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  bimself,  blintted  by  his  resent- 
ment against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becommg  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obl^d  Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to 
wilhiiaw  the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Sienna,  which  he  had  invested 
before  Strozzi^  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole,  burden 
of  military  operations,  the  expense  of  which  mu^  soon  have  exhausted  his 
revenues ;  as  neilher  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  were  in 
condition  to  afford  him  any  effectual  aid;  as  the  troops  which  Medecino 
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Iiad  left  in  the  camp  before  Sienna  could  attempt  nothing  against  it  duiii^ 
his  absence ;  it  was  Strozzi's  business  to  have  protracted  the  war,  and  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence.  But  the 
hope  of  raining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow,  precipitated  him  into  :i 
general  engagement  [Aug.  3]  not  far  from  Marciano,  The  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  number;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi 

S laced  great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making  any  resistance,  either 
irough  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his 
mfanfiy  remained  esposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Encou 
raged,  nowever,  by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after  receivirffi  a 
daiKerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  himself  at 
(be  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firm- 
ness, and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  eveiy  side,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  route  ensued. 
Slrozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  liia 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men,* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  victorious 
forces,  and  as  Slrozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular  army,  he  had  leisure 
to  carry  on  bis  approaches  against  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  exlremit|y,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Moniuc,  who  commanded  tlie  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active 
ajid  enterprisii^  courage  which  he  had  displayed  on  mfmy  occasions,  had 

Eracured  uim  this  command ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  whica  aspired  at  the 
tghest  military  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
lie  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  indus- 
try; he  trained  the  citizens  to  (he  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go 
through  the  fetigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  the  soldiers  ( 
and  as  the  enemy  were  enfremely  strict  in  guarding  all  tlie  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  magazines  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Medecino,  thoi^h  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  stonn  the  town  by 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise  ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
bim  from  repeating  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  faiauie. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great  care,  occupied  all 
the  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  haviig  entn^Iy  cut  off  the  besieged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  ne  waited  patiently 
until  necessitjr  should  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  Kir  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occasioned 
'     "        ircily  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  i  ' 


amine  :  Moniuc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldieis  to 
with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  not  until  tbey  had 


withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  liiey  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last 
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moisel  of  bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation  [155S].  Even  then  tli<jy 
demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cosmo,  tlioi^h  no  stranger  to  the 
eslremity  of  iheir  condition,  was  afraid  Ihat  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
venture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  condi- 
tions more  favourable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  22.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  who 
engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  (he  protection  of  the  empire , 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
magistrates  the  full  exercise  of  thew  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens  ■ 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privileges  and  property;  he  granted 
an  ample  and  unlimited  pardoo  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  htm  ;  he 
reserved  fo  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  ergaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  (he  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
his  French  garrisonwere^owed  to  march  out  with  all  the  iionours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  or 
himj  with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitantSj  and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  (heir  spirit  and  braveir.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,from 
the  extraordinary  facDity  with  which  they  had  obtained  sucn  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  theni,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liber^r, 
whicn  dependecTon  the  will  of  another,  aoandoned  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monle-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and 
other  smali  towns  in  the  territoiy  of  the  republic.  They  established  in 
Monte-Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing-  m^istrajes  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  image  of  their  ancient  Jiberfy. 

The  fears  of  the  Sieniiese  concerning  the  (ate  of  their  country  were  not 
imaginaiT,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded :  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town,  than  Cosmo, 
without  r^parding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the 
'  '     '        '  ■      "■  n  .  ^gjgij  ijg^y  (jijgg  devoted  to  his  own 


mletest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  formerfrom 
necessity,tliou^h  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  iiberfy  feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  oT  a  master.  They  did  not 
yield  the  same  tame  aiedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  perSMis  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  Jreemen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  surrendering  their  arms,fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- 
Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the  dangers 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  Ihat  new  station,  where  they  had  fised 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckonii^  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  bis  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  thein  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits,  after 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  sufered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though 
his  army  was  much  weakened  by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  Porto  Ercole;  and  the  fortifications  being  both  slipit  and  incom- 
plete, the  besieged  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
unexpected  order,  which  Medecino  received  from  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  operations, 
and  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-Alcino.  But  theii  unhappy  countrymen  who  remained  at  Sienna 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  Philip  the  investi- 
«re  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the 
ilame  of  their  new  mastei'.  prot^eedtd  to  settle  ths  civil  and  military  govern 
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meiit,  treated  tbem  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected  them  lo  the 
Spanish  yoke,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privileges  oi 
ancient  lorm  of  govenimenC* 

The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  lime,  and 
its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  ^jgour  to  his 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino's 
troops  from  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in 
Piedmont  a  aeneralof  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  ol 
the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  choice  was 
as  much  the  elkct  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  merit,  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assi 
duity,  and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  hy  all  the 
insinuating  arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflejihie  nature  was  capable.  As 
he  nearlyresembled  that  prince  m  many  features  of  his  character,  he  began 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite, 
wl.10  dreaded  the  prepress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's 
affections,  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to 
the  malicious  artsof  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  hira 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  the  same 
ime,  was  so  hai^hty,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  it  hut  on  his  own  tenns, 
insisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar^eneral  in  Italy,  with.the 
supreme  milita^  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in 
that  country.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
his  Dew  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did 
tliey  come  up  to  the  emperors  especlalions.  Erissac  had  under  his  com- 
mand an  ariny  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialists,  was 
compc^d  ofchosen  troops,  which  haviig  grown  old  in  service  in  that 
country,  where  every  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  being 
defended,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  but  added  newg^mquests  to  the  terri- 
tories of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with 
his  usual  arrc^ance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  info  winter-quarters,  with  the  morfifica- 
tioE  of  beir^  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of  which 
the  emperorhad  hitherto  Kept  possession.! 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  those  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
France  being  able  to  bving  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  unaer- 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  ot  the  ma=t  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege 
of  Metzj  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  city, 
had  insinuated  hiinself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguii^ 
spirit,  he  had  been  exiremelv  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  nardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  important 
services,  together  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
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secured  Lim  such  high  confidence  with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed 
govemor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he  wafi  permitted  fo  con- 
verse or  correspond  with  whatever  persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that 
he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  fiom  the  levity  natural  to  bold 
and  projecting  adTventurers ;  or  fivim  resentment  ^^inst  the  French,  who 
had  notoestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit; 
or  tempted  hy  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  carry  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  hetraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  bis  intention  to  the  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low-Countriea  in  the  name  of  her  brolher.  She  approving 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  fi'om  which  the  emperor  might 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  eosurii^  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  ^ardiau  should  endeavour  to  g[ain  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting' 
the  design,  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  soldiers,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  esecuiion,  the  govemor  of  Thionville  should  march  towarcG 
Metz  mlhe  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale 
the  ramparts ;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailants,  the  monks  should  set  hie  to  the  town  m  difierent  places ;  thai 
the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  teiror 
and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Imperialists  might  become  masleis  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  falner  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  bis  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  aigmnents,  as  well 
as  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honouis  which  be  set  before  his  monks, 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  fo  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient,  Tbegovemorof  Thionville,  apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
'    "  111  t        I- .  ■■  .  -. .  aud  the  moment 

^ ,   .  ,  >  ^  1  Henry  the  most 

important  of  all  liis  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fised  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  bformation  from  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
sorted frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  fo  many  private  conferences 
with  the  governor,  who  was  cariying  on  preparations  for  some  militaiy 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vie  Seville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans  ;  de- 
tected the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there  ;  and  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father 
guardian,  who  had  gone  to  Thionville  thai  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
Els  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as  he  returned;  and  he,  in  order 
to  save  hinvielf  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  having 
frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  fo  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperiahsts.    For  this 

Saipom  he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  picing 
lese  in  ambush  near  the  road,  hy  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
him  that  the  govemor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
the  Imperialists  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security 
Vol.  IL— 56 
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without  suspecting  any  danger  (o  be  near.  Confounded  at  (his  sudden 
attack,  by  an  lenemy  whom  they  espected  to  surprise,  Ihey  made  little 
resistance  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  Ibis  service,  among 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Before  next  morning,  Vielleville  returned  to  Melz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  aome  time  coiicernii^  the  fate  of  ihe  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  fraraers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous 
conspiracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable 
~-  the  Franciscans,  and  unwilliieiiess  lo  aflbrd  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 

■     '■■"■'■     'ibyihr  ■■  ■  ■  ■     ■ 


:s  of  the  Romish  church  by  (heir  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned 
this  delay.  But  at  length,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  lo  commit  Ihe 
same  crime,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  guardian,  tt^ether  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution,  the 
jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they 
might  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,  ana  join  together  in  preparing  for 
a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  leit  alone,  instead  of  employing 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  began 
to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  had 
been  most  active  in  sediicii^  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  cijrses  and  esecralions,  and  at  last,  in 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  to- 
gether with  the  dead  body  of  Ihe  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Six  of  the  youn^st  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
(heir  crime  merited.* 

Though  both  parlies,  exhausted  hy  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  on 
in  this  languishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to 
£sten  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Cbristendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  hb  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  lo  offer  her 
mediation  to  the  contendii^  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  kii^  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  tc^elher  with  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  lo  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dif- 
ference. But  though  each  of  the  monarchs  commilled  this  n^otialion  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  thev  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [May  21 ,]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extrav^ant  that  they  could 
rave  no  hopes  of  their  beii^  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerti:^  in  vain  ail  hit 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions, 
became  sensible  of  Ihe  folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attemptji^  to  re-establish 
concord  between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke 
off  lhe_  conference,  and  returned  into  England-t 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed 
such  profound  franquillily,  as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate, 
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and  to  establish  proper  regulations  concemfng  a  point  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  infernal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  ireaty  of  Passau  in 
ine  thousand-five  hundred  and  fifty-(wo,  it  had  been  referred  to  the  nest 
diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification, 
which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  confusion  with  which  the 
violent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Germanji 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  rive  to 
the  affairs  of  Hungpaiy,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  al 
Augsbuig. 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessaiy  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  the  dissen- 
sions to  which  (he  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  giyen  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  point  which  both  ihe  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  repre- 
sented the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  sus- 

E ended  the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  (hat  experience 
ad  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evils 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  a  general  council,  the  assembly 
of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  interrupted  by 
the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom :  that  a 
national  council  in  Germany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called 
with  greater  ease,  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unpi'ecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  un- 
certain m  its  extent,  and  (he  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined;  thlat  in 
his  opinion  there  remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
difierences,  which  though  i(  had  been  ofi:en  tried  without  success,  m^ht 
yet  prove  effectual  if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 
spirit  than  had  appeared  cp  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a 
tew  men  of  leatnu^,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  b^  discussii^  Ihe 
disputed,  articles,  in  an  amicable  conference,  m^ht  eiplam  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment,  or 
to  differ  with  chanty. 

This  speech  beit^  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispelled  over  the 
empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants ;  Ferdinand, 
they  observed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address 
to  tne  diet,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  of  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  (he  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  (he  estrerae  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  con- 
fidence in  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  Ihe 
re-establishment  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re 
pugnant. 

The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  jiope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forraii^  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protestant  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostacy,  began  to  flatter  himself, 
that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority,  and 
be  obeyed  by  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formeriy. 
Full  of  these  nop es,  he  had  sent  Morone  to  Augsbuig,  with  instructions  to 
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emplcy  his  eloquence  to  excite  the  Germans  to  imitate  the  laudable  example 
of  the  Ei^lish,  and  his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith  As  Murone  inherited 
from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negiatialion 
aed  intrig^ue,  he  could  hardiy  have  failed  from  emharrassing  the  measures 
of  the  pioteslants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  &om  all  the  danger  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone'a  presence  Julius,  oy  abandonii^ 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his 
character,  having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  tliat  any  serious 
occupalion,  especially  if  attended  with  difficult')  became  an  intolerable 
burden  to  him,  had  kii^  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  bold  a 
consistoiy,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  shemes 
in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  (he  pretexts  which  he  could 
invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indolent  avereion  to  business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew  s  importunity ;  and  that  he 
might  give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  oT  probability,  he  not  only  coniined 
himself  to  his  apartment,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
Bj  persisting  too  long  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days  [March  23],  leaving  his  infamous 
minion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  di^race  the  dimitj' 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  bra.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  ot  his 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Ai^buig,  where  he  had  resided  only  a 
few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  lemoved,  the  protes- 
tants  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectuies  concern))^  Ferdinand's 
intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Charles,  fiom  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the 
empire,  and.  overturned  the  CTeat  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  establiSied  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the  mternal 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  piiraue  whatever 
measures  he  judged  most  salu&ry  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterprisii^  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  accomplishing^ 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  Toihis  he  gave,  at 
present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  Ibis  juncture  rendered 
it  necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

Charles  had  a^in  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  Impe 
rial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  when  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request 
fo  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  ot 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such 
anestraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  beiig  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  iirmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  tile  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  were 
requisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  eveiy 
point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  lime  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid 
from  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him 
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i^at  part  of  his  Hungarian  territories,  were  ready  (o  attack  the  provinces 
still  subject  to  his  authority  with  a  formidable  army,  against  which  he 
could  bring  no  eq^ual  force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germanj  he 
could  not  hope,  it  the  infemal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself,  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  tlie  pro- 
ttefants,_so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  might  not  only  allow  them  to 
engage  in  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  T^our. 

A  step  taken  by  the  profestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  opeD' 
ing  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  Ihem  any  new 
cause  of  offence.  As  soon  as  the  pubUcation  of  Ferdinand's  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioned  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  BrandeiAiuvg,  together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
met  at  Naumburgh,  and  confirming;  the  ancient  treaty  oT  confralemity 
which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  to  maintain  the  ttoctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  dominions.* 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity, 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their 
defence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  ^reed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  takir^  the  state  of  religion  into 
consideration,  previous  to  any  other  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject 
so  interesting  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controveray, 
together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  protestants  contended,  thai  the  security  which  they  claimed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here 
after  embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's 
r^ht  as  the  supreme  and  final  jui%e  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faith, 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  tdready  adopted  the  new  opinions ; 
they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  eiiher  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  future  apostatize  from  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported, 
on  each  side,  by  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  the  greatest  acrimony 
of  expression,  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  long  exercised  m 
disputation  could  suggest.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  per- 
severance ;  by  softenmg  some  things  on  each  side,  by  puttir^  a  favourable 
meaning  upon  others;  by  represeniing  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  tnreatening,  on  some  occasions,  when 
all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  fhe  diet,  brought 
them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  the  usual  foimali ties  [Sept.  25].  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained ;  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  confession  of  Aug;sburg,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess 
Ine  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any 
power  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  protestants,  on  their  pait,  shall 
give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  riles 
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of  the  cliurch  of  Rome  ;  That,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  shall  he  made 
rowards  terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the  gentle  aHd_  pacifit 
metboda  of  perauastonara  conference  ;  That  Ihe  popish  ecclesiastics  shall 
claim  no  sprritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the  confession  of 
Augsburg' ;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  reyenues  of  the 
church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  ihat  account ; 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  slate  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  if  anyof  its 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove  with  all 
their  effects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly  relin- 
q^uish  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  th6_ 
nghl  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  i : 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  successor 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system.* 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  recess,  which  is  the  basis  ol 
religious  peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  various 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  respect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  ^e  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminatii^  Ibeir  dissensions, 
ao  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  however 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians 
during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discovery.  Among  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelaiy,  diversity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  rel^ious  worship  seems  to  have 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowlec^ii^  veneration  to  be 
due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  the  power 
of  any  other  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  established 
m  one  country  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  Iheolcey  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord  j  and  notwithstanding  the  amazirg 
number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies, 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  universally  in  (he  pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Beii^  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  conse- 
i^uence,  every  other  system  of  reli^on  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  he  false  and  impious.  Jlence  arose  the  zeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Chrbtian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  eveiy  other  form  of  wor- 
ship. They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  hut  such  as 
suited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  arguments,  they 
convinced  the  understandings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue, 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity;  land  though  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  church,  many  still  adhered 
to  their  ancient  superstitions.  Enr^d  at  their  obstinacy,  the  ministers  oi' 
religion,  whose  zeai  was  still  unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  virtue 
were  much  diminished,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  mission,  and 
of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they  arme  d  the 
imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  and  as  they  could  not  per- 
suade, they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 
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At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles  of  faith  multiplied, 
6om  various  causes,  among  Christians  themselves,  and  (he  same  unhallowed 
weaporw  which  had  at  first  been  used  Mainst  the  enemies  of  their  reli- 
gion, were  turned  agamst  each  other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endea- 
voured to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  each  in  his  tuni 
employed  (he  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to  exlerminate  hia  opponents.  Not 
long  alter,  (he  bisbopa  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibility  in 
explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy ;  and,  hold 
as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  perseverance,  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  brought  them  to  recognise  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instruclers  had 
given  the  sanction  of  their  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  (heir  sacred  authority ;  and  the 
secular  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  (bey  had  acquired  the  absolute 
direction,  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  durii^  many  centuries,  to  see  spe- 
culative opinions  propagated  or  defenaed  by  force  ;  the  charily  and  mutual 
forbearance  which  Christianity  recommencb  with  so  much  warmth,  were 
forgotten,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  Dot  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  (he  word  itselt^ 
in  the  sense  now  alKKed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error 
by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed 
that  they  bad  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  attainment,  Ihey  all  claimed 
and  exercised,  as  iSr  as  they  were  able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed 
to  convey.  The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  thai  truth  was  on  their  side,  and 
openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heitfical  inno- 
vators who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The  protestanls,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  (heir  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  intlicted  the  same 
punishments  upon  such  as  called  io  question  any  article  in  their  creeds, 
which  were  denounced  against  Iheirown  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome 
To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  (0  their  Opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  system  of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  ottheir  cause,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
all  those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  toleration, 
under  its  present  form,  was  admirted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  (hence  introduced  into  Er^Iand.  Jjong  experience! 
of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free 
govemment,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  prepress  of  science, 
tcgether  with  the  prudence  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  order  to  establish  a  regulation,  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which 
all  the  different  sects  had  adopted,  from  mistaken  conceptions  concemii^ 
the  nature  of  religion  and  (he  rights  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  ibem  had 
derived  from  tlie  erroneous  maxims  established  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsbui^,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  do  such  liberal 
and  enlaiged  aentitnenla  concerning  freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  or  the 
nature  of  toleration  It  was  nothing  mote  tlian  a  scheme  of  pacification, 
which  political  considerations  alone  had  suggested  (o  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendeied  nece&- 
saiy.  Of  tins  there  c^n  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Ai^sburg  on  the  o'her.     The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remain 
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ed,  in  consequence  of  thatexclusion,without  any  protection  from  the  rkour 
^>f  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  £g-al 
security,  until  Ihe  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  century  after  this  period 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  av 
the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantage  aod  protection  which  the  recess  of  Augs- 
bure:  affords. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  securi^ 
which  they  acquired  by  this  lecesa,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  s}'stem 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entixe  to  the  Roman  catholic  church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  hereafter  renounce  itr  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  of  the  Ecclenas.ical  Reservatioti,  was  apparently  so  conform- 
able to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  established  church,  and  it  seemed 
so  equitable  to  prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  being 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,,  that  the  protesfants,  thoi^h  they  foresaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it.  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  nave  taten  care  to  see  this  article 
exactly  observed  in  eveiy  case  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  pultii^ 
I't  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  Ihe  Roraisn  church  in 
Germai^  E^inst  the  reformation;  and  as,  from  this  period,  Ihe  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
lislied  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  order,  who  nave  loved  truth 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection,  as,  for  its  sake,  to  abandon 
the  rich  benefices  which  (hey  had  in  possession, 

Duruig  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [April  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  cif 
St.  Croce,  was  elected  ^pe  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of 
Adrian,  did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As 
he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
m  the  arts  of  government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  slate  and 
genius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  refcrnnation 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  especled 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  grossest 
and  most  flagrant  corruption?,  and  have  contributed  towards  reconcilmg  to 
the  churoh  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities,  bad  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  this  escellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  church, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  ihe  conclave  had 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  acces- 
sion, togelher  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  (he 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelilh,  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  afferhis  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus : 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouring,  with  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary  number  of  sufiiages  for  one  of  their  own 
party.  But,  afler  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contendi^  for  so  great  an 
object,  they  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Carafla  [May  23],  the  eldest 
member  oi  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kii^dom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  influ- 
ence of  cardinal  Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Caraffa's  own 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  ^e,  which  soothed  all  the  disappointed  can- 
didates with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing 
about  this  speedy  union  of  sufirages.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the 
memoiy  of^Paul  III,  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as 
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his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  the 
Fourlh. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  character,  and.  who  had  loi^ 
Jeld  a  course  extremely  different  from  ttiat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig- 
nity now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  wlio  had  nearest  access  ta 
obseire  bis  manners  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  and  solicitude  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.  Paul,  though 
born  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  any  otber  meril,  m%h!  have  secured 
to  him  the  hkhest  ecclesiastical  jjieferments,  had,  from  his  early  years, 
applied  to  stuify  with  all  the  assidui^  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his 
personal  attainments  to  tCDder  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  fhjs,  he  not 
only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  lu«wlei%e  of  the  learned  langu^es  and  of  polite  lileraturt, 
the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  at 
this  lime  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from  the  latter ; 
so  that  he^  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, that!  the  talents  necessaiy  for  the  conduct  of  great  afiairs.  Accord 
ingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  nuncio  in  different 
courts, hfi  yjon  became  disgusted  with  that  course, of  life,  and  lans^uished 
to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  Ttew, 
he  reskned  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  haying  instituted 
an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Thealices,  from  the 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  fralemify,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  (o  which  he 
had  subjected  them,  and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  Ibis  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
consult  with  him  concerning  tbe  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and 
effectual  for  suppressing  heresy,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude,  tbe  pope,  partly 
by  his  enteeaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  leassume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  be 
seemed  to  haye  relinquished.  But,  during  two  succesaiye  pontificates, 
under  tbe  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  tbe  most  artful  and  inter- 
ested, and  under  the  seccmd  the  most  dissolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Caral& 
retained  his  monastic  austeritj'.  He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not 
otily  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  even"  irregularity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  eslablishing  the  lormidahle  and  odrous  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  tbe  papal  territories  ;  be  appeared  a  yiolent  advocate 
(H)  all  occasions  for  tbe  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  eveiy  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from  motives  of 
policy  or  interest,  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  narrow 
prejudices  of  priestly  zeal ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  place  of  the  gayety  or  munificence  to  which  they  bad  long  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  papal  court.  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  soli 
citous  to  remove.  At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration,  he  laid 
aside  that  austerity  which  bad  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  family, 
and  when  the  master  of  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
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choose  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied, "  As  hecomes  a  great  prince."  He 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coionation  to  be  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  pomp ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  by  several  acta 
of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.^ 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  upoD 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  after  his  election,  called 
to  Roipe  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sonsof  his  brother  the  count  of  Montcrio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  16  he  governor  of  Rome.  The  young^eaf,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  disposition  as  weJI  as  manners  were  stili  more  foreign  from  the 
clerical  charac''?-  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  caidina],  and  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  d^nity  which  ■  a 
pope  can  bealow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extrava- 
gant, he  accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attach- 
iJienl,  and  forfeiting  all  his  former  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition, 
unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspirii^  to  be  satisfied  with  any  moderate 
acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest 
of  the  ponies  of  that  bouse  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  Paul  HI.  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  flie  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  mdependent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  olthe  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attainit^  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominions 
m  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  Ihey  would 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Caraffa  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor,  while  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  thought 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Dii^usted  with  this  ill  us;^,  he  had  abruptly 
quilted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  sootbeo  his  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  contractu^  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  emperor  as  the  great  enemj]  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election 
by  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  left  m  his  mina  deep  resentment, 
which  was  heighlenedby  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles 
or  his  ministera. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices,  in 
order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ^- 
gravaied  every  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  aay  indication  of  the 
emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion:  they  read  to  him  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negli- 
gence or  incapacity  in  not  havii^  defeated  Paul's  election:  they  pretended, 
at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  flie  Imperial 
minialer  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him, 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinatbg  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  hun 
Jito  measures  which  otherwise  he  wouldhave  been  the  first  person  to  con- 
demn.!   He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  the 
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emperor,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  he  persecuted  the 
Cofonnas  and  olher  Roman  barons,  the  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperia, 
faction,  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  and  discovering  on  all  occasions,  his 
distrust,  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  king,  aud  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely 
upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  veiy  ^oint  to  which  his  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as 
most  favourable  lo  lliejr  ambitious  schemes ;  and  as  the  accomplishment  oi 
these  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age  did  not  admit  ot 
losiig  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  oftreatirg  at  second- 
hand with  theFrench  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  lo 
despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly  to  tbe  court  of  France,  with  such 
overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed 
an  alliance  offensive  and  deiens      b  t  H  nry  and  the  pope ;  that  (her 

should  attack  the  dutchy  of  Tus  y  d  tfa  kii^dom  of  Naples  with 
their  united  ibrces;  and  if  th  m      h    !d  prove  successful,  that  the 

ancient  republican  form  of  g  h  f  h  Id  be  re-eslablisbed  in  the 
former,  and  the  investiture  of  th  1  tl  h  Id  be  granted  lo  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  after  res  t       territory  which  should  be 

annexed  to  tbe  patrimony  of  th  h  b  (  g  tfa  rwlth  an  independent  and 
princely  establishment  for  ea  h    f  tl     p  pe    n  phews. 

The  King,  aliured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council, 
the  constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  esperience,  remonstrated  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  bow  fatal  to  France 
every  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  re%na,  and  if 
such  an  enterprise  bad  proved  too  great  for  the  nation  even  when  its 
strength  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  do  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
if  it  snould  be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extraordinary 
efforts  during  waw,  which  had  lasted,  with  little  inteTraption,  almost  half 
a  century.  He  represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  enterii^  into 
eng^ements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  svstem  which  rested  ou  no 
better  foundation  than  his  life,  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the 
event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  diii^,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the 
wholeweightof  thewar  belefl  upon  the  king  aloce.  To  these  considera- 
tions be  added  (he  near  prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
dation with  the  emperor,  who,having  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  worid,  wished  to  transmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  representing  the  absolute  cerfamty  of  drawing  the  arms 
of  England  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  re-establishment  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  aiguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  ui^d  by  a  minister  of 
peat  authority,  would  probably  have  determined  tbe  kiie  to  decline  any 
connection  widi  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dai^erous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  Jor  an  alliance 
with  tbe  po^e.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negoUatimis  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  which  this  alliance  would  give 
rise  ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  ba 
appointed  W  invade  Naples ;  and  considerii^  themselves  as  already  ia 
these  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Their  credit,  tcgether  with  the  influence  of  tbe  king's  mistress,  the 
famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  Iho 
interest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconsiderate  prince  to  listen 
lo  the  overtures  of  the  pope  s  envoy. 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediately  sent  to 
Rome  with  full  powers  tg  conclude  the  treaty-,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
cariying  it  into  esecution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the  pope, 
either  &om  reSecting  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of  all  militaiy 
operations,  or  (hrough  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lose  much  of  the 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  witii  France,  hut 
even  discoveied  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  oider  to  rouse  him 
from  this  fit  of  despondenc;^,  and  to  rekindle  his  formei  rage,  his  nephews 
had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  bad  already  practised  with  bo  much 
success.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
uttered  against  him  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  discoveries 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just  ready 
to  take  efect  against  his  life. 

But  these  aitmces,  having  been  formerly  bied,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  lime  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  which 
Ihey  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an    ff  -...-.■, 

which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.    He  received  advic     1  th 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  tb      by     . 
protesfants;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such     an  p 
against  the  empeioi  and  the  kins:  of  the  Romans,  as  car     d  h 
■"'oallthe  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.    "^  "     '^  ■-    ■- 
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resiject  to  the  papal  prerceative,  and  animated  w  th  th    fi        t        1 
gainst  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding  m  1  g 

matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an   assembly       mp      d     h    fly 


that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  alone  d  eg  d  d  th 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  lo  the  proteata  f  p  t 

of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  con  plained  loudly  ot 
both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  ill^al  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refuse  or 
delay  to  gratify  aim  in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe  ;  but  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  oia  prince  who  had  so  otten  made 
pontiffs  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  nim,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  reduced 
at  lospruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  profes- 
tants,  in  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity^  of  fulfilling  these^  and 
of  accommodatii^  bis  conduct  to  the  situation, of  his  affiiirs.  But  weighty 
as'  lliese  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
him  by  bis  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  bim-not  to  perform  ihera  ;  that  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  masims  of  worldly 
prudence  and  policy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  in 
Germany  might  justl;^  be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  while  he 
regulated  his  coaduct  entirely  by  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  ne  turned 
irom  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cheiish  these  sentiments,  and 
easily  wrought  up  his  anoganl  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideal 
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conceniirj;  the  extent  of  tbe  papai  supremacy,  fo  such  a  pitch  of  resent- 
ment against  the  house  of  Austna,  and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
£ower,  that  he  talked  continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of  those  who 
ad  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them 
all,  ana  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet.  In  this  dis- 
position, the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sign  a  treaty  [Dec.  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  rum  of  a  prince, 
against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treaty  were  much  the  same  aa  had  been  proposed  by  tbe  pope's  envoy  at 
Paris  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  wnole  transaction  secret  untii  their 
united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.* 

During  tbe  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  bap 
pened  which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
tbe  operationa  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  to  bis  son  Philip; 
•ogelher  with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
business  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  m%ht  spend  the 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  discover  that  the 
state  of  royalty  is  not  esempt  from  cares  and  disappointment;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  lind  solicitude,  and  satie^,  and 
disgTist  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence  ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  (he  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to 
relinquish  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness,  seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quilted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend  with  reTucfance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian  is  perhaps  tbe  only  prince  capable  of 
holdii^  the  reins  of  government,  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement  without  fetcbii^  one  penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  loot  of 
desire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  be  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  res^^tioa  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  amoM;  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concenu:^  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
love  of  power,  at  the  &^  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
authors  have  imputed  it  to  mohves  so  frivolous  and  fantastical,  aa  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  mind;  while  others  have 
imagined  it  to  ne  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  policy  ;  historians 
more  infelligentaiid  better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  mysterious  secrets  oF  stat4,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fiiliy 
account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  early  in 
hfe  with  tbe  gout,  and  notwithstandii^  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  facu) 
ties  of  bis  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  whicli  he 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapabic 
of  applying  to  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
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at  iufervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  serious,  he  gave  up  a  grcft 
part  of  his  time  to  tiiflii^  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  hisraind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  c!  pain 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  such  affairs  as  occurred  of 
course,  in  governing  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient : 
hut  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  ot 
his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view  and  cariy  on  the  same 
great  system  of  policy,  extending  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  of  every  different  court,  were  funcbons  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long'  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  depart- 
ment, whether  civil,  or  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  thai  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  afejrs  lo  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  every  miscarriage  that  happened, 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable  ana  the  latter  accidental,  lo  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complained  ot 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declinirg  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  that  while  Henry  could  take  and  exe- 
cute all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  coun- 
cil and  in  action,  to  i«ly  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  otliermen.  Having 
thus  ^wD  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  mote  decent  to  con- 
ceal his  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  loiter  to  tht 
public  eye  ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lose  the 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  Ic 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  lo  hold  uiem 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 
'  But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several 
years,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France 
and  Hungam  who  not  only  approved  of  bis  intention,  but  offered  to 
accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  several 
things  lad  hitherto  prevented  his  carrying;  it  into  ejrecution.  He  could  not 
think  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  would  enable  him 
to  sustain  that  weighhf  burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  nolh  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  he  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  paternal  affection,  that  his  scruples,  wiln  regard  to  this 
point,  were  entirely  removed;  and  that  he  thought  he  might  place  his  son, 
without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had  been  another  obstruction  in 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  contmued  aimost  fifty  years  in  confine- 
ment, and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  concern  for  her  hus- 

doQ,  which,  BafatBHlrec^ec^^DotjneTitii^iedby  Dnyfj£erhiBtoden.  HeEayH,ui&tU]Q  emperor 
having  cededthegoTerDDient  af  Ihehiuedoinof  PJeplesandthe  dutchy  of  MUan  lo  iAo  son,  iquD 
hia  mattlage  wUh  the  i^ueen  of  EDKlanQ^  Philip,  nolwIUHtandb^  Uie  advice  and  entreatleB  oc  bie 
iaOiet,  remind  moetof  Qie  ^ulidneis  and  offices  whom  hBhadenipteved  In  ihoce  conotrieB,  snd 
ajipolntsd  seatnrea  of  Ub  own, lofiUths  places wMehtbefh^d.  Tbat  he  nei^red openly,  andirltti 
llIIIa.dellcBer,  u>  obuln  a  dure  in  the  atUnlidaliation  of  i^ca  In  the  Low-Countrlea.  That  be 
endeanniied  lo  tbwait  Itie  aapaofe  mesMres.  snd  to  Hmlt  hla  authority,  taehaelng  towards  hhn 
eomedmei  with  InatlentlDn,  aid  iDnietDncB  with  ban^itJaesB.  That  Ohails  dndhigtbat  be  mint 
either  field  on  every  oecaaion  to  hla  eon,  or  openly  contend  vlthtdm.  In  order  to  avoid  either  or 
ihoe,  wUDb  were  both  dl»gieeBlile  nd  momMna  to  a  thther,  be  tnuitiieteeoJuQonDf  raigDiBg 
hlacTDwiii,and:ofFe(bhiEthnnihewoild,TOl.l.p,lt4,&:c.'  SonLeresqne derived bielnftitmstkm 
conoemiQgtbflsaouriDuBhtotai'ffblcbherelatee  very  briefly,  ftnm  tbe  original  papen  of  cardinal 
GranVeUa.  Botai  that  vait  coDscdonofpapen,  which  hai  heen  vroerved  uu  anangr*  >"'' 
Pabhj  BolzM  of  BesuicDO,  tbough  one  of  the  mo^  Tnhishle  historical  monnmenEe  of  the 
century,  ajid  ivliich  cannot  IkU  of  throwb^  inach  light  on  the  tmnsacJinns  of  Charles ' 
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band's  death  had  broi^ht  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of*  Spain  was  still 
invested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  together 
with  hig  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  (bat  kingdom;  ana  such 
was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  probably 
have  scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovere^ii,  unless  she  had  coii- 
soiited  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
for  biisiness  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  death, 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon 
that  eyent,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his 
son.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
administration  of  aflairs  in  bis  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  hk  kinuiiioms  to  his  son  at 
peace  with  all  (he  world.  But  as  Henry  bad  discovered  no  disposition  to 
close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  mdicate  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer 
m  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  he  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resign  bis  Kingdoms  tt' 
bis  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  might 
leave  a  Jasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  bis  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  having 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
lelt  him  no  hopes  of  obtainmg  the  direction  of  their  aflairs.  Having 
assembled  the  Slates  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fiftb 
of  October,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the- 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
me  princes  of  the  empire  and  ^ndees  of  Spain  standing  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in 
a  few  words,  his  intention  in  callir^  this  extraordinary  meetu^  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles 
surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  alt  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low-Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir, 
and  to  serve  him  wica  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  mani- 
fested, durii^  so  loiK  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Ihe  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in 
(wder  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since 
Ihe  commencement  of  his  administration.  He  observed,  that  from  the 
aeventeelh  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  ail  his  thoughts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  ease,  andTvery  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ^  that  either 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  liad  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain 
six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  "Low-Countries  ten 
times.  Errand  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea ;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the 
vigour  of  bis  constitution  was  ecjual,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  cf 
governing  such  extensive  dominions,  he  bad  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  eshausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmi- 
ties admonished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain 
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the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  loiK:er  ahle  to  protect  his 
subjects,  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  they  shodd 
enjoy;  that  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  togovern, 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacify  oi 
maturer  yeaK ;  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration,  he  nad 
committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of 
so  mairy  and  great  afl^iis,  apd  amidst  the  attention  which  he  bad  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  n^Iected  or  inj  ured  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  now  implored  their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  cany 
(he  remembrance  of  it  alot^  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  hia 
sweetes;  consolation,  as  welfas  the  best  reward  for  all  hia  seivices,  and  in 
his  last  pray^ers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  earnest  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  feH  on  hia  knees  and  kissed  hfs 
father's  hand,  "If,"  says  he, "  I  had  left  you  by  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  Iara;e  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 
justly  due  fo  my  memoiy  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily 
resign  to  you,  what  T  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the 
warmest  expression!  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dis- 
pense, and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  _your  subjects, 
and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  ot^your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration, 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  .ny  paternal 
aflection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  oi^  the  confidence  which 
I  rep<Be  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  r^atd  for  religion ;  maintain  the 
catholic  faith  hi  its  purity;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your 
eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  ol 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  you 
can  resign  your  sceptre  tohira  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you. '^ 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  Jong  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  re  dy  to  faint 
with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinaiy  effort.  During  his  di  uise  ti  e 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  h  mag  a 
nimity,  others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  toward  h  n 
and  of  love  to  his  people;  and  all  were  afiected  with  the  deep  t  o 
at  loaire  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administration,  had  distint,u  bed  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  countiy,  with  particular  marks  of  his  e  ■ad  nd 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and  after  returning  thanks  to  his  father, 
with  alow  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  Speak  the  Flemish  languag'e  with  such  facility  as 
to  express  what  he  felt  on  this  interestit^  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owea  to  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  beeged  that  they  would 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  ne  had  given  him  in 
charge  jd  speak  in  his  name.  Giranvelle,  in  a  loi^  discourse,  expatiated 
on  the  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  theii 
happiness,  and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  his  falhei-'s  example  in  distin- 
guishing the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  regard.  Maeis,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eloguence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  large 
professions  of  their  fidelify  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign, 

ISSB.]  Then  Maiy,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  the  regency 
with  which  she  had.  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  during  the  space  ol 
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twenty-five  years.  Next  day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  States, 
took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ; 
and  all  the  members,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  oi  their  constituents, 
swore  allegiance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  oQ  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
lo  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  alFord  him  a  small  sum  for  acts 
of  heneficence  and  charity.t 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  country  might  mitigate  the 
violence  of  liis  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  ligour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embark  for  that  kingdoni,  and  to  disei^age  bimself  entirely 
from  business,  which  he  found  to  oe  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brus- 
sels. But  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturiig  to 
sea  at  that  cola  and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  the 
Low-Counlries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
might  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
quillity in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time 
that  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous  to  his  resigna 
tion,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conference  at  the 
AbbeyofVaucelles,  near  Carabray,air'expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminalii^  hostilities  between  the  contending  monarchs,  bj  a  long 
truce,  during  tEe  subsbtence  of  which,  and  without  discussir^  their  respec- 
tive claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles, 
sensible  how  much  hia  kin^oma  were  exhausted  by  the  espensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  er^aged  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
firmly  oa  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 

•  Gndlsveus  BeMlo  Abdkntionls  Cm.  V.  sp.  Ooldaa.  VoiiU  Imper.  p.  3Tt.    Btrgda  de  Beljo 

piQCJSG  dale  of  it,  ODQ  would  expect}  shnuld  bavebeen  osceitained  1i^  hJatorlaDB  wiLh  Ihe  greaKel 
accuracy.  Theie  ia,  however,  an  amazii^  and  an  unaecoimtablo  divetdty  amoDg  flieiu  with 
lejBrd  tolliiepoinl.  AllaBiee,iJi3(  the  deed  ^wbichQiarlestranBlferrea  lo  his  eon  Ws  domlnloiis 
In  Uie  Netherlands,  boan  dais  at  Bmsaels  Ibe  S9lh  of  October.  Sandoval  flies  on  the  SSlh  ofOcIo 
,bo(  M  tliB  day  on  wbteh  lie  ceremonj  of  resignation  liappeiied,  end  be  was  presmi  at  theimnaac- 
tioii,  voL  il.  p.  !i93.  Godlsveaa,  ntio  publisbed  B  Ireadse  do  AhdiiiaUoiie  Caroh  V.  fistthepnbllc 
e8T»non7,aiw^Bi<liadatsDfUishistnnisalofiwlBnatloii,DuUisX>tll.  FereBan«,Ihioirnot 
npm  iTlial  antboilR,  fliall  on  the  a4th  of  November,  HlK.  iTAlem.  vllI.'VTS,  Henem  agrees  with 
fiodlevnuln  biKaaeonmof  tliii  matter,  torn.  LISS.  ae  llkevlae  don  PaJiavloiDi,  wluaB  aothonly 
vitL  te^ct  U  dalca,  )Hid  ev^  tiling  where  a  mliiine  uxaniny  la  requlBlta,  1b  of  great  welgbt,  Hf-' 
Hh.  zvl.  p.  USB.  Hinorianadl^iwleaB  Willi  legardtDlhedsy on  whlcliObarteaKsiEaedtiiecToi 
of  Spain  to  bis  Hin.    According  toM.deTbou,Itw>i  a  month  ailsr  id!  having  resigned  Iilii  dor 
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any  or  bis  Spanish  kingdinns,  or  lo  perlbtni  imy  aclof  royal  juiladiclion.  In  a  deed  anneiod  lo 
tr«alyof  Irace.  dated  April  19,  he  aHsumes  the  dtle  of  hlns  of  Castile,  &c.  In  the  usual  style  of 
Spauifihmenatchstntl^atage.  CoirpsDi!tLtom.\v.  Append- p-BS. 
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manifestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvanfaeeous ;  and  auch  was  Ite 
respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  Philip,  notwithstandiig  his 
unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  cot  presume  lo 
ut^e  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  consent  to 
a  truce  on  such  conditions,  as  would  leare  him  in  qmet  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  dulte  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  important 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matler  to  reconcile  such  a.  step  with  (he  engagements  which  he  bad  come 
under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty 'with  him.  The  constable  Montmo- 
rency, however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacnficing  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  oblgations,  and 
look  such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had 
seduced  the  kir^  info  his  alliance  with  the  Caiaffas,  that  Heniy,  who  was 
naturally  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  given  him,  authorized  hia  ambassador  [6lb  Feb.1  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  had  been  pro- 
mised. But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his  ally 
the  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  mcluded  in  the  truce.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Colignylo  Brus- 
sels, the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperorand  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  observe  it.f 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
truce  which  had  been  proposed  theie,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  gave 
the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  ol  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Heniy  could 
forget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shameiidly,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
wiflihim.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  .wisdom,  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequal  terms : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  He  confidently  pronounced  tbat  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothii^.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affairs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce 
filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  durst 
not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed  j 
but  departing  abruptly  fcm  Rome,  he  left  to  the  cardinal  Toumon  the  dif. 
ficult  task  oT  attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  Tbev  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  peruous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their 
engagements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  bad  ni^ly 
irntated  Philip.  Theydreadedthe  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  The 
dute  of  Alva^  a  minister  fitted,  as  weU  by  bis  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  bad  advanced  irom 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  fiuriliers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  only  relinquish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remained  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without 
one  ally  to  prelect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiatim 
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ana  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  ivell  how  fo  avail  itself  in 
order  to  ward  o£F  aoj  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superio-i  in  power. 
He  aSected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  expedient  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  efliision  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes 
that  it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
nval  princes  to  embrace  this  fevourabie  opportunity  of  settiiE  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as  their  common  faflier,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretest,  he  appointed  caidjnai 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  bis  nephew  cardinal  Carafla 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monavclis  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
might  be  re-established,  and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  hecorak^  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  very  different  intentions.  Carafia,  besides  his 
public  instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  French 
ting  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  bis  engagements  with 
the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy;  while  the  other 
served  to  amase  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The 
cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris  [Ilth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome  ;  and  when  it  became  necessaiy  tor  him  to  begin  his  journey,  iie 
received  secret  orders  to  protract  if  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Caraffa's  negotiation. might  be  known  before  be  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 
Caraffa  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  exfraordinaiy  pomp :  and 
having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  rehed  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disre 
gard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
ne  gave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
.  filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured 
Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul  and  hb  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
ytachment  to  France.  Together  with  diia  aimiment  addressed  to  his 
generosity,  he  employed  anomerwhich  he  hopedwould  work  on  his  ambi- 
tion. He  affirmed  tnat  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
Srospect  of  success,  he  might  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy ;  that  the 
ower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  the  emperor  bad  left  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasurf,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men;  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles, 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  fo  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreadedT  by  all.  He  pro- 
mised that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  consi- 
derable army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  eiforl,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  fo  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  bis  predecessors  during  half  a  cen- 
taiy.  and  the  chief  motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
July  31.]  Eveij  word  Caraffaspoke  made  a  deep  impression  onHeru? 
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conscioua  on  the  one  hand,  Ihat  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  him 
with  having  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of  decency,  when 
lie  renounced  his  league  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vau- 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a 
conquest  whicli  three  fanner  monarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  d^ity  and  value  for  one  of 
his  sons.  Beyerence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  estreme  old  age  of  the  pope,  whose 
death  migbt  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  political  system  of  Italy  ; 
tc^ther  with  the  represenlalions  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all  the 
arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league  vrilh  Paul,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  adyantages  which  France  derived  from  the  truce  ; 
kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outwe^h- 
ed  all  CarafFa's  aigumenls.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  ready  for  re- 
moving or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king  s  scruple 
with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  absolve 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  against  any  danger 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  deatn,  he  engaged  that  his 
uncie  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  give  Henry 
the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  3n 
the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  e&ct  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influ 
ence,  he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lotrain,  but  the  address  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  though  she 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  every  other  occasion,  to  thwart  and  mortify  her. 
They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed  the  king,  who  leaned,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded  ;  the  nuncio 
absolved  Henry  from  his  oath  ;  and  he  signed  a  new  league  with   the 

Eope,  which    rekindled  the  flames  of  war   both    in  Ita^'  and  in  the 
ow-Countries, 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nepheiv  that  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  messenger 
after  the  nuncio  Rebiba  [July  31],  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without 
proceedirg  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  ot  lo  put  any  farther  restraint  upon  his 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such 
violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  impri- 
soned the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Colonnas ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke 
dom  of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  tcgether  with  the  territory  annex- 
ed to  it,  to  bis  nephew  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a  legal 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against  PhiSp, 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  alleeiance  due  by 
fiim  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  no* 
only  afforded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  jjope 
nad  excommunicated  and.  declared  labels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
irms,  and  was  ready  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  a  hostile  manner ;  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
Ireason  isainsf  his  liege  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  ctenizance' of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when 
he  would  make  goodevery  article  of  the  chaige,  and  expect  nom  his  jus- 
tice that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  of  Philip's  crimes  merited 
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JPaul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the  idea  ol  tiying  and  passing 

t'  idgmeiit  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  request  [July  27],  and  as  if  it 
ad  been  no  less  easy  fo  execute  than  lo  pronounce  such  a  sentence, 
declared  that  he  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the  formali 
ties  requisite  in  conductii^  (he  trial.* 

But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  aod  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  headlo!^  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his  part  He  had  oeen  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  had  the 
chaise  of  his  education,  a  profound  veneralico  for  the  huly  see.  This 
sentiraenli  which  had  been  early  infused,  grew  ug  with  him  ashe  advanced 
in  years,  and  look  full  pbssession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thought 
ful,,  serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rapture  with 
tbe  pope  approaching-,  he  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  fo  the 
lawfuloess  of  taking  arms  gainst  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Christians,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  ujion 
that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  desterily  of  casuists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full  r%ht,  both  by  tbe  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  lo  begin 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventrng 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  consideriKg  it  as  a  most  cruel  misfortune,  that  his 
administratton  should  open  willi  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected-t 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scruples, 
had  continued  lo  negotiale  long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  and  that  eveiy  overture  of  peace,  and  every  appearance 
of  hesitation  oo  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  the 
field  [Sept,  5]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  thMe  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  violence 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  valour  of  the  troops,  tc^ether  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
(heir  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  inaster  of  the  Campagna  Ro^ 
mana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  ot  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  mhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeedPaul,  he  declared 
feat  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  %ht  troops  made  excursions 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Pa'il, 
thoi^h  inflesible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far 
fo  (he  feats  and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  Il  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their 
present  terror,  and  would  afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  Ihe  succours  which  he 
expected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  (o  close  with  the  over* 
ture,  botin  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisonii^  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced, 
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fliat  rt  was  hardly  in  a  ccndilion  lo  keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruiis. 
A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  for  ten,  and  afterwarda 
for  forty  days,  durii^  which,  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  perpetual  negofiatJons  were  carried  on,  hut  with  no  aincenfy  on  the 
pare  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardbal  to  Rome,  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  kiig  of  France,  the  arrival 
of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  from  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.* 


BOOK  XII. 


While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  busj 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  all  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto 
retained  the  Imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it, 
for,  after  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enj<Kyed 
in  bis  heieditary  domitiicais,  to  part  with  the  limited  ancfoflen  ideal  juris- 
diction which  belongs  to  an  elective  crowD,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  nis  son.  At  the 
very  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  with  contempt,  the  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  Iom- 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  could 
not  think  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
held  among  the  pnnces  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  years  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  unitJ:^ 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Buigundy, 
be  miebl  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, tnose  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban 
don,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flatferii^  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattainabte. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunily ; 
and,  durii^  the  summer,  had  tried  every  art,  and  employed  every  argu- 
ment, which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Low-Countries,  as  an  equivalent.t  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  empeior,  even  when  fhey  were  enforced  with  ail  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  wbich  he  had 
descended,  with  greater  indifference,  and  would  hardly  deign  to  listen  to 
it.  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  havii^  imaginea  that  he  might 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attempted  formerly  without  success,  desisted 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resjgned  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  ofobedience  and  allegiance  from  the 
Germanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he  eKecuted  a  deed 
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10  that  effect  [Aug,  27],  with  all  the  formalities  requisite  in  such  an  impor- 
tant transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to  Wiiham 
prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  oi 
electors.* 

Nothing  DOW  remained  to  detain  Charles  Irom  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  pr«)ar3tions  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some 
tine,  be  set  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
convoy  him  bad  orders  to  assemble.  la  his  way  thither  he  passed  fbrough 
Ghent,  and  after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and 
pleasdng  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visilii^  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewiig  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  ne  pursued  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archdulchess,  his  sisters  the 
dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  Maximilian  bis  son-in-law,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobflity.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  a 
lai^e  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.  He  declined  a  presii^ 
invitation  from  thequeenof  Ejigland,  toland  in  some  part  of  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  she  might  have  tee  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.  "It  cannot  surely,"  said  he,  "be  agreeable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  belauded,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground;  and  consideriig  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  Icissed 
the  earth,  and  said,  "Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  he 
[jursued  his  journey  to  Buigos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chah',  and  some- 
times in  a  horse  litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Biu^Tjs,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  attendance  was  so  negl^nt,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  ofBcioiis  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received  it  with  the  credulity 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discovered, 
that  he  had  been  indebted  fo  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal 
aualities.  But  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconceni 
le  levity  of  his  subjects,  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  wa^  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  (he  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
mucTi  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
at  Burgos,  before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension,  which 
was  ail  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  could  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  generosity  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing both  surprise  and  dlssatisfaclion.t  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
Charles  having  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attend 
ance  he  thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  h': 
two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  requested  him  with  tears,  uol  only  tbat  they  might  have  the 
consolation  of  c<Hitributii^  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  or 
t<i  soothe  his  sufferii^s,  but  tbat  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by 
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joining  with  him  in  those  pious  exercises  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  da\g, 

1567.]  From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Placentia  in  Eslre- 
madura.  He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  great  manjr  years  before, 
and  havii^  been  stiuck  at  that  time  wifh  the  iteJightful  situation  of  (he 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belongirffi;  to  the  order  of  51.  Jerome,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  toivn,  he  Had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon 
it  as  iLe  place  of  his  own  retreat,  fi  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great 
exfeiil,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees  ;^  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  ftie  tem- 
l>erature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious 
situation  jd  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accom- 
modation; but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  ihem  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  wails ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  sciuare,  were  hung  wifh 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  moat  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on 
a  level  with  the  a;round;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  ^d  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants, 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side' 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to 
perform  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter 
[Feb.  24,]  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  tc^iether  with  all  those  vast  projects, 
which,  during  almost  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 
lining  eveij^  Kingdom  in  it,  b^  tunis,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the 
dread  of  beii^  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  Ihe  pope  at  this 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  ooservers, 
nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
former,  a  conqueror,  bora  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  m 
which  an  active  ambition  had  engaged  hun,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  oi 
life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity, and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollec- 
tion. The  latter  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  earij^  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
seemingly  so  detached  from  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  estremily  of  old  age,  discovered  at 
once  al!  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  formed  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  eveiy  comer  oi 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  his  own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These, 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  oi  the  anny 
appointed  to  march  to  ^le  pope's  assistance.  It  craisisted  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France,  So  high  was 
the  duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  beholding  some 
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ratraoidiuary  esettion  of  his  courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he 
bad  precipitufed  his  countiy,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  obtaining-  a  field 
where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility 
who  had  no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied  him  as  volun- 
teei's.  This  army  passed  the  Alps_  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  without  any  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had  collected  all  tfaeir 
ibrces  in  one  oody  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that 
ktng^dom. 
Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  the 
—  of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
..jnce  of  his  temper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him 
keep  under  some  restraint.  He  named  commissioners  [Feb.  12j,  whom 
he  empowered  to  pass  jui%ment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistorial  advo- 
cate had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  by  taking  arms  against  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  was 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  TAprjl  9]  residing  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chiefly 
gainst  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court  of  Ei^land,  whose  great 
merit,  in  having  contributed  so  successfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  together  with  the  especfation  of  farther  services, 
which  he  might  perform,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  resent- 
ment that  he  had  incurred  by  his  zealous  endeavouis  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church  on  Maunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territo- 
ries, whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be  ;  and  in  conseq^uence  of  this, 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  jn  the  pope's 
chapel.* 

But  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
of  rage,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  have  rendered  bis  resentment  really  formidable, 
and  fatal  to  bis  enemies.  For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  been 
more  suitable  if  he  had  been  returning  after  havjj^  terminated  the  war 
with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  begin  it  wim  a  doubtful  chance  of 
success,  he  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  forwardness  as 
cardinal  Caraffa  had  promisei  or  he  had  expected.  The  papal  troops 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  moaey  for  paying  them 
provided.  The  Venetians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious  masim  which  the 
misfortunes  of  their  state  had  first  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  resolution 
to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels  of 
princes,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  stales 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  sue 
cess  to  his  arms  against  a  pontifi,  whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  ren- 
dered Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duKe  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would 
devolve  on  the  French  troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensible, 
though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  (he  execution  of  great 
pnlerprises,  on  the  aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's 
impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  some  part 
of  what  he  had  so  conSdenfly  undertaken,  he  mardied  towards  Naples 
fApri]  13],  and   began  his  operations.     But  the  success  of  these  fell  fai 
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sbort  of  his  former  reputation,  ot  what  the  world  expected,  and  of  what  he 
nimself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civi- 
lella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapohlan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it,  baffled  all  Ihe  im- 
petuous efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after 
a  siege  af  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  wilb  di^ace.  He  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing  boldly  towards  tlie  duke  of 
AKa'a  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sen- 
sible of  al!  tlie  advantages  of  standiis:  on  the  defensive  before  an  invading 
Kiemy,  declined  an  engagement,  ana  kept  within  his  entrenchments ;  and 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Caatilian,  eJuded,  with  great 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  sfrat^ems  to  draw  him  into  action.*  By 
(his  time  sickness  b^an  to  waste  the  French  army  ;  violent  dissensions  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  jpo^e's 
forces ;  Che  Spaniards  renewed  their  incui^ions  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  triomjihs 
which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  bis  own  territories 
from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  began  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted  such 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  bis  army, 
or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  bis  engagements;  and  called  on 
cardinal  Caraffa,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  good  those  munificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in 
league  with  the  pope.t 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  an 
unexpected  event  happen*!  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  the  duke 
of  Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire,  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject. 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  some  of  toe  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such 
spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  sensible  mat  his  father  had  not  erred, 
when  he  judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that  he  had  given 
up  the  reins  into  bis  hands.  As  he  knew  that  Henry  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  anny  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secondary  to 
those  in  Italjr.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal effort  m  that  place  where  he  especfed  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low-Countries 
an  army  of  about  fif^  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying: 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse 
ois  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  that  kingdom  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  thejy  derived  from  it;  though  he  knew  how  od'ous 
his  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  he  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  dianot  t'espv/rof  accompushii^ 
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his  point.  He  reJied  on  the  affection  with  which  Ihe  queen  doaleii  on 
him,  which  was  s6  violent,  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  bad  not 
extinruished  it;  he  linew  her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her 
ibnd  aesire  of  grafifyinff  him  in  evety  particular.  That  he  might  work  on 
these  with  greater  13011117  *i"^  more  certain  snccess,  he  set  out  for  Eng;- 
land.  The  (jueen,  who,  during  her  husband's  absence,  had  larguished  m 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits  on  his  arrival ;  and,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  either  lo  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy 
council  remonstrate  against  the  imjirudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involvii^ 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  England  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate,  Marj, 
ioofhed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  by  ibe  threats  which  his 
iscendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  everf  thing  that  could  be  ui?;ed  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
msistett  with  the  ^atest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
i^ainst  France.  The  council,  tho(^  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's 
authority  were  empl<^ed  to  gain  oi  overawe  thera,  after  struggling  long, 
yielded  al  last,  not  irom  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  lo  the  will 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [Jane  SO],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kii^dora  into  which  the  English  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  avereion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea- 
sure, she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  .want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, not  unusual  m  that  age:  and  levied  lai^  sums  on  her  subjects 
by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  lo  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  tbe  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  array.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Emanuel  Philiberf,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Cambray,  that  he  m^ht  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intel- 
l^nceof  his  motions,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
the  campa^n  with  a  masterly  strok^  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's 
choice,  and  discovered  such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  gene- 
rals, as  almost  insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  bis  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action;  and  havii^kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at 
last  deceived  them  so  effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
m.iTches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  lo  bend  all  his  force 
against  ihe  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  info 
fSe.kii^dom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all 
their  strength  towards  f  bat  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of^  Ihe  frontier  destitute  of  troops  .sufficient  lo 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full 
effect,  ,tumed  suddenly  to  Ihe  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Pitardy,  and  sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  stroi^,  before 
him,  invested  St.  Quintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  (hat  age  of  con- 
siderable stren^,  and  of  great  iinporfancei  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  fortifications,  however,  had  been  much 
neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence  ;  and 
the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer,  was  neitner  of  rank  nor  authority 
equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  ]  -----  -■  ' 
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such  a  formidable  army.  A  few  daj^s  must  have  putj^llie  duke  of'  Sa/oj 
in  possessioti  of  ihe  town,  if  tlie  admirai  de  Colkny,  wlio  tliougiii  it  ecei- 
earned  hia  honour  to  attempt  savii^  a  place  of  such  impoitance  to  bs 
country,  and  which  laywilhiii  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  haa 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwii^  hiiasejf  into  it,  with  such  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolution  he  executed 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  Ihe  enterprise  be  considered, 
n-ilh  ao  contemptible  Buccess  ;  for  though  one  half  of  hia  small  body  of 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  tbroi^  the  enemy,  and 
entered  tie  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  ofBcer  of  such  higli  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to 
join  them,  inspired  the  deapoadtng  garrison  with  courage.  Every  thing 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  sug- 
gest, for  annoying  the  enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted ;  ana 
me  citizens,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  arfour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  hdd  out  to  the  last,  and  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  order  to  save  their  country.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  (he  English,  un<3er  the  eail  of  Pembroke, 
joined  about  thbtime,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  greatest  vigour.  An 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  every  thing  requisite,  carried 
on  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  against  a  garrison  which  was  still 
so  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  ope- 
rations by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approachii^  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  if,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Montmorency,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw  relief  mto  the  town.  The  con- 
stable solicitous  to  save  a  town,  the  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  out 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  had  engaged  him ; 
resolved,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  be  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Quintin  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
havjr^  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Coligny's  brother 
Dandelot,  who  was  colonel^eneral  of  the  French  infantry,  be  ordered  him 
to  force  his  way  into  the  town  hy  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
presented as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  army, 
would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enem^y's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  [Aug.  10.]  He 
rushed  on  with  such  headlong  impeluosi^,  that,  thoi^h  it  broke  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiers 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by 
fresh  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  mait 
adventurous  and  most  fortunate,  makii^  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executii^  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  oi 
Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  the 

Besence  of  mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it 
e  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
watching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards  La  Fere, 


he  detached  all  his  cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  E^mont, 
to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  he  himself,  at  the  bead  of  bis  infantry,  advanced 
to  support  him.  The  French  at  first  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a 
good  countenance;  but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  fo^mi' 
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dable  body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  which  they  were  conscious  that  they 
eould  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  imminent  aanger,  added  to  distrust  o] 
ieir  general,  whose  imprudence  eveiy  soldier  now  perceived,  struck  their 
with  general  consternation.  They  began  insensibly  to  quicken  their  pace, 
and  those      ll  pre     d      yi  1  ntly  on  such  as  were  before  tnem, 

that  in  a  sh    t  th       m      h         mbled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat, 

Egmont,  ub        ng  th  f  barged  them  with  the  greatest  fun', 

and  in  a  m  t  11  ll  m  1  arms,  the  pride  and  strei^th  of  the 
French  trp  tht^ge  y  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  1  h  m  th  table,  by  his  presence  and  authority, 

kept  to  tl  col  rs,  t  II  nt  nu  A  to  retreat  m  good  order,  until  the 
enemy  bro  ght     m    p  f       Don  to  bear  upoD  their  centre,  whicb 

threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  the  Flemish  cavaliy,  lenewirg  their 
attack,  broke  in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  four  thousand  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  iield,  and  amoi«  (bese  the  duke  of  Anguien,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  togetiier  with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  calamity 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country ;  but  havir^  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  sur- 
rouniSd  by  some  Flemish  officers,  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Longueville,  the 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
and  near  four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the 
colours  belonging  to  the  mfantrr,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannoti; 
two  pieces  escepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army 
did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men,* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resem- 
blance to  those  disastrous  events  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
stain  or  taken ;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled 
France  witti  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Pans,  with  the 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
king,  oy  bis  presence  and  ejdiortations,  endeavoured  to  console  and  to 
animate  such  as  remained,  and  applyiijg  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  against 
the  attack  whicb  he  instantly  expected.  But  happily  for  France,  Philip's 
caution,  tceether  with  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  not 
only  saved  the  capital  from  tne  darker  to  which  it  was  exposed,  but 
gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  from 
Uie  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Heniy  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public  security 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
people- 
Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St,  Qijintin, 
where  ne  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and 
auch  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  (brew  so 
much  lustre  on  the  beginniigof  his  reign,  that  they  softened  bis  severe 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of 
Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling,  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  In 
his  arms,  and  erabracii^  him  with  warmth,  "It  becomes  me,  says  he, 
"rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and 
almost  bloodless  victory."  - 
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As  soon  as  tbe  rejoicinp  and  coi^ratulations  on  Philip's  arrival  were 
over,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  might 
improve  their  vicfoiT  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  insisted 
that  they  should  immediately  relinquish  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin,  the  re- 
duction of  which  was  now  an  object  below  their  attention,  and  advance 
directly  towards  Paris  ;  that  as  uiere  were  neither  troops  to  Oppose,  nor 
any  town  of  strength  to  retard  tbeir  march,  they  rn^ht  reach  that  capital 
while  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasioneo 
by  tlie  rout  of  tbe  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generals,  preferred 
a  moderate  but  certain  advantage,  to  an  enterprise  of  greater  splendour, 
but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the  council  the  infinite 
resources  of  a  kinedom  so  powerful  as  France  ;  the  great  number  as  well 
as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign  ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they  had 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat 
safe,  if,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  shcnild  become  necessary. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  his 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt 
of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  con- 
sequence in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by 
their  subsequent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the. small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  loieer  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  makii^  it,  Ihey  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Colony,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  inventioD  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  feather  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
OTer  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were 

Sialifies  which  Coligny^  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of 
at  age.  These  qualities  were  pecuiiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  which 
he  was  now  placed ;  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country 
of  every  hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
from  attemptir^  any  enterprise  more  dai^erous  to  France.    Such  were  the 

Sierseverance  and  skill  witti  which  he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the 
oititude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  be  animated  the  garrison,  that 
thoi^b  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  27],  on  the 
breach,  overjjowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himsdf,  with  tbe  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  which 
the  admiral's  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  .'icaltered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued 
orders  for  le^fii^  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy;  be  recalled  the 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  mider  the  marechal  Eris- 
-ac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requir- 
ing him,  tc^ther  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  t£ 
theircountry ;  he  tiespafched  one  envoy  to  the-grand  seign'or,  to  solicit  the 

*  Belcnr.  Cnmmaitar.  ilf  Eel).  :i"l»c.  9QI, 
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assistance  oi  his  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money;  he  sent  another 
into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that,  by 
drawing  Mary'a  atteafion  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  ner  from  rein- 
forcing her  troops  which  served  under  Philip,  These  efforts  of  the  king 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  bis  subjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  fiee  gift  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  great 
towDS  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to^arrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  esposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  hio;her  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  il  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  Ihe  stale,  had  depended 
solely  on  his  aii^le  efforts,* 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  ejther  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penefrating  into  Ibe  heart  of  France,  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a_  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper ;  and 
employed  his  army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  Ine  sieges 
of  Ham  and  Catelet,  Of  these,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  (wo  such  petty  towns,  t<w;ether  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Qjiinlin, 
were  all  the  advant^es  which  he  derived  iiom  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  gained  in  that  cenfury.  Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in 
hi^h  exultation  on  account  of  his  success;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tii^d  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  (he  battle  of  St.  ^inlin,  which 
had  been  fouglit  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a. 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  ail  these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  ibe 
buildup.  For  the  plan  of  the  woit  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, wnich,  according  to  the  legendaiy  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Lauience's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
suildir^  with  such  peiseverance  for  twenty -two  veare,  and  reserved  such 
large  suras  for  (his  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Bpain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  which,  though  not  the 
most  elegant,  is  certamly  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe,  f 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at 
St.  Quintin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  bad  sent  to 
recall  the  duke  of  Guise,  As  Paul,  even  with  (be  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanisii 
anus,  he  foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  oftheir  protection,  his 
territories  must  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  vicJence  againsi  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  re- 
proachmg  the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  bad  brought  ham 
.  nk)  such  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting 
him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  _  The  duke  of  Guise^ 
orders,  however,  were  peremptoiy.  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it 
accessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  afiairs,  and 
O  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
ttder  to  obtain  peace.     Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  rup 
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ture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success  crowned  his  atnis, 
doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  ef^erljr  to  the  fiisl  proposals  of  this  nature 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moaeration  in  his  demands,  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory.  ,.  ' 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Caraffit  id  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  disposed  tc  peace, 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  tne  fol- 
lowing terms:  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and 
maintain  for  the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom  ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  claims 
of  the  Caraffas  to  the  dutchy  of  Paliano,  and  other  demesnesof  the  Colon- 
nas,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  That 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  par- 
don of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution  from 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timiditr,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknovrlei%ed  his  error;  while  he  who  haa  been 
vanquished  retain  d  his  usual  haughtiness,  and  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  superiority.*  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored 
the  foi^iveness  of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstllious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age, 
and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  princes, 
acknowletfeed  that  when  he  approached  the  pojte,  he  was  so  mucli  over- 
awed, that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mighty 
revolutions,  was  broi^ht  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  m 
those  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  bad  produced  during  its 
progress  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  I'^.  .As 
Philip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  bis  quarrel  with  Paul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
those  princes,  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
might  have  proloh^O  the  war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Octavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placeniia, 
with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  from  that  time 
in  his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  bis  other  dominions, 
toPhihp. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagaaous  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
piinces,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomfilishtne  his  favourite  scheme  of 
adding  Sienna  and  its  territones  to  his  dominions  mTuscamr-  As  his  suc- 
cess m  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  he  emptoyed  all  the  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  began  with 
solicitii^  Philip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the 
expense  of  (he  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  nad  advanced  io 
the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satisty,  Cosmo  afiected  to  be  ex- 
tremely disquieted,  and  making  no  secret  of  hb  di^ust,  instructed  his 
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ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  pope  which  seemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  commission  with  such 
dexterity,  that  Paul,  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from  the 
Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  him  an  alliance  with  France  which  should  be 
cemented  hy  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daughlera, 
Cosmo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  hign  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  only  the  pope's  ministers,  but  the  French  envoy  at  Rome, 
talked  conSdently,  and  with  httle  reseivei  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 
ant alh,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly 
■arried  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm 
Qim,  had  despatched  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 
that  he  might  be  at  baad  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  conslema- 
tionj  before  the  first  impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate. 
Cosmo  was  extremely  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Philip  had  received  such  intelligence  of  his  uncle's  negotia- 
tions at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  and 
jealousy ;  and  then  craving  an  audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremp- 
toiy  terms.  In  urgit^  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  several  d^k  hints 
and  ambiguous  declarations,  concerning;  the  extremities  lo  which  Cosmo 
m^ht  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
grievances  of  which  he  had  pxid  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnnce  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately  concluded 
that  Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the 
prospect  of  his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  his  dominions,  would  have  added  both  reputatirai  and  sliei^th  to  their 
confederacy,  he  offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him, 
and  engage  to  furnish  a  body  of  Irpops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
territories  in  Italy,  against  an^  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
as  Cosmo  had  broiKht  Philip  lo  make  this  concession,  which  was  the 
object  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  negotiation 
by  any  unnecessary  delay,  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  closed eageriy 
with  the  proposal,"  and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest 
counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  tights  than  Philip,  or  less 
willing  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
Dy  which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries,  in  acquirins;  or  defending  which 
his  father  had  employed  many  years,  and  wasted  mucn  blood  and  treasure, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  superstitious  desire  of 
extricatinghimself  outof  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  gainst 
the  pope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  rendered  less  vanable 
than  it  had  been  since  it  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  Fran^.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  great 
theatre,  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended 
for  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent 
and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of 
Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
devastations  of  war. 
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Tlie  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  [Sepf.  29]  that  his  adver 
earythedukeof  Alva  made  his  humiliatingsabmission  to  the  pope,  HewM 
receiTed  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kii^dom.  His  lale  ill  suc- 
cess in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  serrices,  particularly 
bis  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise  ;  and  he  was 
welcomed  in  eveiy  ciljr  through  which  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  public 
security,  who,  after  haviig  setbounds  hy  his  conduct  and  valour  fo  the  vie 
torious  arms  of  Charles  VT,  retumednow,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  check 
the  formidable  prioress  of  Philip's  jjower.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Heniy  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.  He  was 
a])pointed  lieutenanl^eneral  in  chief  both  within  and  without  ihe  kingdora, 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  sii^ular  felicity  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarriage  of  their  owd  schemes  con- 
tributed to  ^grandize  (hem.  The  calamities  of  his  country  and  the  ill 
conductof  his  rival  the  constable,  esalted  the  dukeof  Guise  to  a  height  of 
d^nity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most 
fortunate  and.  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitabie  to  tlie  high 
expectationsof  his  countiymen,  and  that  heraigbl  justify  the  extraordinary 
confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  whicn 
could  he  got  together,  to  assemble  atCompeigne.  Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  m  the  kingdom,  and  such  consider- 
able reinforcements  had  been  drawn  ftom  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
formed  an  army  respectable  even  in  the  eyesof  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip, 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  fo 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Qjiintin,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly  repahed. 

Eut  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested  CaJaia 
with  his  whole  army  [Jan,  1, 1558],  Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Eng- 
li^  under  Edward  III.  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory 
at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
estensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  tiroes,  an 
easy  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  natuiafly  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  the  domestic 
strength  of  Ereland  was  broken  and  eshausfed  by  the  bloody  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted  from 
foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.  Mary 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mili- 
tary aflairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  fo  take  any  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  Ibis  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tionof  its  strength  was  alone  Euificient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opmion, 
'hej  ventured,  even  a&ei  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
ihe  low  slate  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As 
the  country  adjacent  fo  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
forts  of  St.  ^athaand  Newnham-bridge  coinmai)(fed,it  had  been  the  custom 
nf  the  English  fo  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards  the  end 
flf  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.    In  vain  did  Lord  Went  worth, 
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governor  of  Calais,  remonstrafe  against  this  ill-timed  parsimony,  and 
-"""'  tbe  possibility  of  his  beiiwr  attacked  suddenly,  while  he  had  not 


troops  sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy-council  treated  these 
strancea  with  scorn,  aa  if  they  had  flowed  froni  the  timidity  or  the  rapa 
ciouaness  of  the  governor ;  and  some  of  tbeni,  with  that  confidence  whicfi  'a 
the  companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  while  rods  against  any  enemy  who  should  approach  it  during  winter,* 
In  rain  did  Philip,  wiio  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
Ei^land  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed ;  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in 
vam  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.  Mary's  counsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  distrusted,  aa  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  every  proposition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 
towa,  fliey  neglected  his  ialel%ence,  declined  his  offer,  and  letl  Calais  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encour^ed  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  an 
■  enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  Enfflish  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  bv  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  bj  land, 
he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  m  vi^ur  little  known  in  carrying  on 
sieges  durii^  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St  Agatha,  at 
the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge 
after  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  caatle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  ailer  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  prison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  suslain- 
iiKso  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  e.'itensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recova'  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and  after  standii^  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  oi 
Hames  was  abandoned  fay  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waitbg  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  da^rs,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  Qjiintin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French, 
that  their  utmost  aim  waa  to  protect  (heir  own  country,  without  dreaming 
of  making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  a  kingdom,  where  their  domi- 
nions had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gave  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  iSurope,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  ail  the  generals 
oi  the  ag:e.  They  celebrated  his  conquests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
joy;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high- 
spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  calamity  ia  manifeatly  owing  to  the 
dl  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Maiy  and  her  ministers,  formerly  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  lier  severe  and  arbitrary 
administration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  esecrations  and  threats 
against  those,  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  noways  interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
iiTeparable  distress  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession 
belonging  to  the  English  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  Uie  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  iklward 
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ni.,with  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  Hie  English  inbabitants  to 
quit  the  town,  and  giviig  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  allured 
to  settle  Ihere  by  gcantiig  Ihem  various  immunities,  he  left'a  numerous  gar- 
rison, under  an  experienced  governor,  for  fheir  defence.  After  this,  his 
victorious  army  was  conductea  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  Ibe  usual 
inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  tliese  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  college  of 
«,ectors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  34],  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  instrument 
whereby  Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  oelayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  annals  i>f  the 
empire.  These  being  at  iei^th  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ;  the  electors 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
put  him  hi  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman  his  cnancellor  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambas- 
sador estracffdinary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  his  coronation ; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  leach  to  bring 
down  his  lofty  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  tiie  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had  authorized 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  privi- 
lege was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  hj  death  ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been  presented  in  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  beJoi^ed  to  the  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it, 
and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aside  all 
these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  which 
alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  protestant. electors  had  been 
admittedtovote,  though,  fay  their  apostacy  from  ihe  catholic  faith,  they  bad 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, byratifyit^  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
rendered  himsefl' unworthy  of  the  Imperial  dieni^,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  oiurch.  But  after  thunder- 
ii^  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  bis  past  conduct^  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm 
Charles  s  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might 
_  expect  eveiy  mark  of  favour  from  bis  paternaJ  clemency  and  goodness, 
)  Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  m  his  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  hare  levived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  into  any 
controversy  concerning  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  Ihe  political  considerations,  which  should  determine  the 
pope  to  rec(^nise  an  emperor  all^ady  in  possession,  be  endeavoured  to 
place  them  in  such. a  l^nt,  as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
Paul,  if  he  were  not  alti^ther  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip  seconded 
Gusman's  arguments  wifli  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he 
sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  but  furnish  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reason 
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for  representing  its  iurisdiction  a3  incompatible  with  llie  riglits  of  princes, 
and  subversive  of  all  civil  aufhotity.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  air^  consideration  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when 
he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  papal  see, 
remained  inflexible ;  and  during  his  pontificate,  Feidinand  was  not  acknow' 
leifeed  aa  emperor  by  the  court  of  Rome.* 
While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam 

Eajgn,  he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland 
ong  experience  having:  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  country  in  cveiy  quarrel  between  France  and  Erglacd,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  at  peace.  On  this  occasion,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turbulent  people  was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  intbrmer  deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  seldom 
attended  to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  eveiy  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  theii  pacific  system,  they  were 
extremely  ready  (o  gratify  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  he 
had  given  in  chaise  to  hia  ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  afSanced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  yeai 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eght,  andhaving  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded 
the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  celebration  of  the  marrisge,  and  a  parlia- 
ment, which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commissioners  to 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sign  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In  settling 
the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  eveiy  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
counljy ;  while  the  French  used  evejy  art  to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  con- 
duct of  afeirs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  (be  crewn  op 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [April  14.]  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  d^ityoi  the  parties,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court 
at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.f  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  beloi^ed  to  the  crown  of^France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kii^dom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown,  raising  him  so  far  above. the  condition  of 
other  subjects,  that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  bj;  his  great  actions, 
seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  aimy,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  formerly.  Heniy  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  hia 
subjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  welt 
appointed;  while  Phiiip,  exhausted  by  the  extraoidinary  efforts  of  the  pro- 
cedii^  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  his  superioiily  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in 
the  dutchyof  Luxembmg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
Metz :  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  22j  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.} 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to 
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other  conciuesls,  was  more  than  counterhaknceid  by  an  event  which  hap 
pened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marecha]  de  Terme^ 
governor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppositmn^ 
invested  Dunkirk  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieu- 
port,  which  musi  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  Egmont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  toretreat. 
The  Frendi  troops  were  ao  much  encumbered  with  the  booty  which  Ihey 
had  got  at  Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open  country,  that  they  moved 
slowfy ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy  baa^age  and  artillery  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Grave- 
iines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  De  Termes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  bis  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  firmness.  Vjctoiy  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  destruction  that  must 
(ollow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  counterbalanced  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru- 
dence does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  beiiK 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  eng^ement,  entered 
the  river  Aa,  and  turning  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wii^  of  the  French, 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  bodj',  and  spread  terror  and 
(■onfusion  throi^h  the  whole  army.  The  Flemmgs,  to  whom  assistance, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them, 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  oecame  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelly  with  which  their  countty  had  been  plundered,  punsued  me 
fugitives,  and  massacred  them  without  mercy;  the  rest  were, taken  pri- 
soners, together  with  De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  cfficens  of 
distinction.* 

This  sknal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  .Egmont  was  afterwards  so  .11 
requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  pr<ffi:ress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victory  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  aa  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  ganisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  j  unction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  each  monaich  having 
joined  his  respective  ann3;,  it  was  expected,  affer  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for 
the  future,  and  give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  oftBem  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determma- 
tion  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
single  bat'Je.  The  fatal  ei^agements  at  St.  Qjimtin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  tobesosoonfoigotten,and  the  prospect  of  encounlerii^  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Heniy  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  common 
to  him.    Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  naturally 
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leaned  to  cautious  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  any  thing 
against  a  general  so  foitunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Both 
monarchs,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  fortifyiiffi^  their 
camps  carefully,  ayoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  (hat  might  hrir^  on 
a  generaler^agement. 

While  the  armies  contmued  in  this  inaction,  peace  began  to  he  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Henrf  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-estahliah  it.  The  kingdoms  ol 
'France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  anoTproduclive  of  no  considerahJe 
advant^e  to  either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts, 
which  tar  exceeded  those  lo  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V,  ana  Francis  1.,  both 
nations  Jonged  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  tM.t  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difSculty  the  supplies 
necessary  foe  carrying  on  hostilities.  -The  private  indinations  of  both  the 
kinp  concurred  with  those  of  their  people,  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain.  Accustomed  &om  his 
infancy  fo  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  counliy,he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  aa  he  could  not  quit  the  Low- Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  which  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  hkhly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  and  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  tiirn  all  his  attention,  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  ansing  from  the  slate 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  lo  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, beheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  diike  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him- 
self. But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  homa,  that  he  mignt  try  wnether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  lender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Heniy  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
cold  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  foi  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
had  shared  with  his  brother  in  the  kite's  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he 
for^t  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevation  to 
their  connexions  with  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois,  and  vainly  ascribed  all 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to 
tjeglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a 
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sarcastic  liberty  of  her  ciiaracter  and  person.  Tbat  singular  woman,  who, 
if  we  may  believe  contemporaty  wnters,  retained  the  beauty  and  channs 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  oa  whom  it  is  certain  Ihal  Heniy 
atifl  doated  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  senaibility, 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  infiict  the  Tengeance  wtiicn  it  merited. 
As  there  WaS  no  method  of  supplanting  the  princes  of  Lorrain  so  effec- 
tually as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  pioposed  the 
marriage  of  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  tiie  bona  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Monlmotency  readily  gaye  his  consent  to  the  match. 
Irving  thus  cemented  their  alliance,  the  diitchesa  employed  all  her  influ- 
ence with  the  king,  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  jjeace,  and 
iodiice  him  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the 
constable,  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly 
tail  of  success. 

Henry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of  importance  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  Ibis  encouiagemect  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  liis  usual 
familiarity  andafrection,empoweringhimatthe  same  time  to  take  the  first 
opportumty  of  sounding  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel. 
He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the  high 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  militaiy  gloiy  which  he 
had  acquiied  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weary  of  remainii^  in  exile,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  tecoveiing  possession  of  Ihem  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  otpeace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by 
which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  strainer  to  Philip's 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  only 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommodation,  but  to  permit 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  fo  France,  thai  he  might  confirm  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Heniy  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard ;  absence,  instead  of  having  abated 
or  extir^ished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  court, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  afiection,  and  a  more 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  ol 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  toa  tideoffavouvtoosfrong  for  them  too]3pose, 
and  confinii^  thwoselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  without 
any  strugg'le,  the  constable  and  dutchess  of  Valentinois  fo  direct  public 
aflaiis  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  kii^to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of 
Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  coi^ress ;  and  ail  military  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of*rma. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  towards  a  treaty  which 
restored  tranquifii^  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  wiiose  ambition  had  so  long 


have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  ■ 
His  table  was  neal,  but  plain ;  his  domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with 
them  familiar;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  peison  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  bui" 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remis- 
sion from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented ;  be 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  solitude,  than 
all  (lis  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.    The  ambitious  thoughts  and 
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projecis  wbicb  iiad  so  long  engrossed  and  disquieted  him  wen-  qu  fe 
eficed  from  bis  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  pol  t  al  t  an 
acfiona  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  cuiiosity  e  n  f  ra  y 
inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  bu  y  cene  h  h 
he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arisina'  from  his 
Ihoioi^h  experience  of  ils  vanity,  as  wei!  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  oi 
having  disentangled  himself  from  ils  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neiglihouring  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  fhat  he  kept, 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  whioh  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monasleiy  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  fliem  familiarly  at  his  table ; 
or  he  employed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remaikably 
fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  ttiat  age,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  laboured  tcgelber  with  him  in  framing 
models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  making  esperiments 
with  regard  to  theh  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
tdeaa  ofthe  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic  works  of 
mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spring,  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  ofmen,  to  the  astonisbmeDt  ol 
the  ignorant  monks,  whc^  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  sus- 

EEcted  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  poweia. 
te  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches  ;  and  having  found,  after  repealed  trials,  that  he  could  iwt  bring 
any  twjj  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  brii^ing  mankind  to  a 
precise  uniformitj  of  sentiment  concerning  tbe  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
He  regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every 
momit^and  evening;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  rea.ding  books  of  devotion, 
particularly  the  works  of  St.  Augustm,  and  St.  Bernard ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  oi  the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 
Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming a  man  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  afeirs  of  the  present  life,  and 


standing  on  the  confines  of  a  luture  world ;  either  in  innocent  ai 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
application  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary in  preparing  for  another  state. 

But  al^out  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermis* 
sion  than  usual,  returned  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His 
shattered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  hb  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understandii^, 
which  distii^ished  Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  iUiberal  and 
;ijnid  superstition  depressed  bis  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements 
oi  any  kind.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  al' 
the  rigour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  o. 
monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the 
hymns  of   the  Missal.     As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himseff  the 
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discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punishment,  was  found  after  bis  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  wifh  these  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion, which,  howevei  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and 
distrustful  solicjtyde  which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  continued 
to  dwquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  heen  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  somethite  exhaordinaiy, 
at  some  new  and  sii^ular  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fised  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor 
dered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  lo  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monasteiy.  His 
domestics  marched  thifher  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  Iheir 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laidin  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  sou],  min 
gling-  his  tears  With  thoee  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinklirig  holy 
water  on  the  coffin  in  the  iisuaJ  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the^ 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  deatn  left 
on  Tais  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenfy-first  of  September,  aiier  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  (he  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistii^uishi:^  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  idea  of  Charles's  genius  and  abilities  (s  lo  be  collected.  He  possessed 
qualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  stroi^ly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  loiffl;  maintained.  In  forming 
his  schemes,  He  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  consider- 
ate. Born  with  talents  which  unfolded  tiiemselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  (o  ponder  eveiy  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  com- 
rnumcated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and.after  hearing  their  opinioas,  took 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charles's  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  insular  sallies  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the 
parla  were  anai^ed,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  acci- 
dent was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remark- 
ah!e  than  his  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  Sf^a 
dty  in  his  choice  of  the  measu  e  wl  cl  t  s  proper  to  pursue,  than  ier 
liL'y  of  ffenius  in  findi  "out  1  e  mea  s  for  render  ng  his  pursuit  of  them 
successful.  Thoi^h  he  had  natu  ally  so  1  ftle  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  tlie  most  ardent  a  d  bust!  ng  penod  of  1  fe,  he  remained  in  the 
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cabinet  inactive,  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appea.-  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  lor  vkorous  exertions  in  every  direcdon, 
tbat  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  fne  art  of  war,  and  such  falenla  for 
command,  as  rendered  hira  equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
the  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  and  of  adapting-  their  talents  lo  the  various  departments 
which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.  Though  desti- 
tute of  (hat  bewitching  affability  of  manners,  which  gamed  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  bis  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence  ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  generals  who  conducted  bis  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  iliiistrious  personages. who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
military  gloty;  and  his  advanta^s  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abibties  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  lo  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degree,  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  atscoverii^,  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  estraordinaiy  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun 
dalion  for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  be  had  formed  the  chi 
merical  project  of  establishing  a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  cer 
fain  that  his  desire  of  being  dislii^guished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  only  esbausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
leii  him  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 


ment of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  bis  people  the  end  of  his  government.  Charles,  at  a  verv 
early  period  of  life,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  kingdom) 


Spam,  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  eng£^ed  him 
in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  feelmg  hts  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recciurse  lo  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  bis  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions from  integrity,  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  insi- 
dious and  frauaulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  undesigning  character  ot 
his  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  This  .difference,  though 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  m 
some  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
duct as  Sfords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour,  though  il 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but 
from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headloi^  towards  the  object 
in  view.  Charles's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise,  or  displayiie  much  address.  Such  as  bold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  formiiK,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs,  lo 
employ  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  ana  often 
degenerate  into  deceit. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us,  with  respect  to  Charles's  private 
deportment  and  character,  are  fewer  and  less  interesting,  than  might  have 
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been  expected  from  the  great  cumber  of  authors  who  have  undertaken  to 
write  an  account  of  his  h'fe.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history, 
ivhich  aims  more  at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  m  which  they  affected  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  continued  their 
conferences  at  Cetcamp  ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usua)  art  of 
n^otialors,  made  at  firet  veiy  high  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respect- 
ive courts,  yet  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their 
claims,  as  must  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  returning  into  Spain, 
ivhere  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself. 
But  in  spile  of  the  concurrit^  wishes  of  all  the  parlies  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiations. 
About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Mary  ot 
England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov,  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  mis- 
tress, they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  tbeir  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  equal 
solicitude.  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had 
conducted  herself  wilh  prudence  and  address  far  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  high  ideaof  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations 
of  a  reign  veiy  diOerent  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible  of  the 
importMice  of  gaming  her  favour,  both  monarchsset  themselves  with  emu- 
lation to  court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  (hem  had  something  merilorious,  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth,  (o  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to 
lly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  pre- 
vented Maiy  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  a^inst-her  sister. 
Each  of  (hem  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  favour.  Heniy  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  alter  her  accession,  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Maiy's  blind  partiality  to  her  husband, 
and  fond  compliance  wilh  all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
those  cf  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  be  ai(<^etber  disjoined. 
Philip  on  tne  other  hand,  unwiifing  to  lose  his  connection  with  England, 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  wiih  France,  he  had  so  recently 
experienced,  not  onlyvied  with  Heniyin  declarations  of  esteem  for  Eliza- 
belh,  and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amity  with 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself 
to  her  in  mani^e,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  (he  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  al!  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Henry  s  ovec^ 
tore  of  a  separate  negotiation,  ne cause  it  opened  a  channel  of  corre^ond- 
eace  with  France,  which  she  might  find  to  oe  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  Zealand  solicitude  tor  securing  to  her  proper 
terms  in  the  joint  treaty.    But  she  ventured  on  this  steo  with  the  mosi 
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cautious  reserve,  that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's  susjjicioag  temper,  and 
lose  an  ally  in  attempting'  to  g'ain  an  enemy.*  Hemy  himself,  by  an  unpar- 
donable act  of  indiscretion,  preveDted  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  might  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  tit 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law  the  queen  t.{  Scots 
to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  Er^knd.  This  ill-timed  preten- 
sion, the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of^  Scots, 
estiiKuished  at  once  all  the  confideoce  that  might  have  grown  between  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  Philip  s, 
and  expect  peace  only  from  negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him. f 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  alter  ber  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.J  But 
though  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  cany  it ;  and  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  CKtraordinary  proposal  of  marriage 
which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The  English  had  espiessed  so  openly 
their  detestation  of  her  sister's  choice  oi  hun,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewii^  that  odious  alli- 
ance. She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  slie  admit  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  to  be  sufiicient  to  authorize  her  marrying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing her  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,and  acknowledging  ot 
consequence  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  ille- 
gitimate. But  (hoiKh  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses, 
flie  situation  ofherafiairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  thera  ;  she  returned 
her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
respect,  that  though  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
did  not  aitc^ether  estiuguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her 
accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  ha  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  aftei'- 
wards  remoyed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1S59].  A  definitive  treaty, 
whichWas  to  adjust  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  required 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infi- 
nite and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  great  length. 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himself  with  such  indefatigable 
zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difficulty,  that  all  the  points  in  dispute 
were  adjusted  at  leMth  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  Ei^land  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Eliza- 
beth demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptoir  tone,  as  an 
issentia!  condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace  ;  Hemy  retused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution 
with  unalterable  firmness,  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  EiK;lisli 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recoyerii^  what 
they  had  lost  by  espousing  his  cause ;  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing 
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Elizabeth  bj  liia  manifesfalion  of  zeal  for  her  interest ;  but  in  order  fo 
render  France  less  formidable,  by  securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  tbia  easy 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earnestness,  however,  with 
■which  he  seconded  (he  arguments  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  soon 
b^an  to  relax.  During  the  course  of  (be  negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  b^an  to  take  such  open  and  Tigorwjs 
measures  not  only  for  overlui-ning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  cf 
popery,  but  for  establishing'  the  protestant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  ae 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a  miionwitb  her  had  been  from  the 
beginnii«  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interposi- 
tions in  ner  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  merely  from  a 
regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  political  interests. 
Elizabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived'  it.    But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detriment  to  her 

Siople,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration, 
an  the  continuance  ofwar,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
.  upon  beiig  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  .united  to  her  by  a  very  feeble 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  modera.te  and 


attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  ; 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  beiween  the  French  and 
them,*  an  espedient  was  fellen  upon  which,  in  some  degree,  justified  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigi^ur  of  her  fiis.  demand  with  regard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  mucn  discussion  or  delay 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  ''nsisted 
that  the  treaty  between  Hemy  and  Eiizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  ibrm, 
before  that  between  the  Frencn  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  contained  no  articles 
of  real  importance,  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated. 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  duriiK  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  be 
should  restore  it  to  England ;  That  in  case  of  non-performance,  he  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or 
dght  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security; 
That  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  (bat  secu- 
rity were  provided ;  That,  allhoi^h  the  torfeit  of  five  nundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  Er^land  to  Calais  should  still  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  (he  term  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  m  (he  treaty ; 
That  if  they,  or  the  French  kii^,  should  violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile 
action,  Hemy  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  restore  Calais:  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  (hen 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments which  ihey  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  (hat  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is'  it. probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  couitt  maintain,  durir^  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  perfect  concord 
both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Heniy  some  pretext  for 
allegir^  that  she  had  violated  the  '"ealy.  But  even  if  (hat  ttrm  should 
elapse  without  any  ground  for.  complaint,  Henry  mtebt  then  chcose  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  ofasserfing  her  right  but 
by  foiT*  of  amis.  However,  by  fhrowirg  the  articles  in  Ibe  treaty  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  Ibis  forai,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of*^  every 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address. 
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in  palliatii^  what  she  could  not  pievent ;  and  amusing  th  m  It  f  d     f 
whom  ttie  cession  of  such  an  important  place  would  have    pp       d    )t 

felher  infamous,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  !  t  t  m  tl  t 
lYourite  possession. 
The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  ord  if  1 1  t 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  th  §■  '  ' 
two  treaties  of  marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eld  t  d  ght 
and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  CI  t  wh  m 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  t  C  mp , 
the  other  between  Margaret,  Hemy's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
For  howerer  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  amoi^  princes,  or  how 
little  soeyer  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  ot 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  bemg  so  far 
influenced  by  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justifir  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  Ihey  find  to  be  uecessary,  but  know  to  be 
impolitic  or  dislionourable.  Sued  was  the  use  Henry  made  of  the  two 
marries  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having  secured  an  honourable 
establishment  for  his  sisterand  his  daughter,  he,  m  consideration  of  these, 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would 
not,  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  prmcipal  artkles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were, 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  Thai  the  two  monarchs  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  (he  prioress  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  Thai  all  conquests  made  by  either  parly,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  My-one,  should  be  mutually  restored  ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  countiy  of  Bresse,  and  all  tlie  other  temtories 
formeriy' subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  afier  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Maigaret 
of  France,  the  (owns  of  Turin,  Qiaiers,  Pigneroi,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
escepled,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law  ;  That  as  loi^  as  Henry  retained  these  places  in  his  bands,  Philip 
should  be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Varcelli  and  Asti ; 
That  the  French  kir^  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which 
he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  and  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica  ;  That 
none  of  (he  grinces  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  kmg  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  every  prince  and  stale  in  Chris- 
tendom, were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  fiiraous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All 
the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  loig  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars 
rom  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
/amoved,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  the 
unequal  conditions,  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  bis  liberty,  and  an  artfu!  mistress,  that  she  might  gratily  her 
resentment,  had  seduced  their  loo  easy  monarch.     Thty  exclaimed  loudly 
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against  the  toUj-  of  gmi:g  up  fo  the  enemies  of  France  a  hundred  and 
eightf-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  Italy,  in  return  foi 
the  three  insignificant  towiK  of  St.  Qjiintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glory  of  the  nation,  to  renounce  in 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  being  defended,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  after  many 
years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  or  being 
moved  by  Ibe  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  lo  perform.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  m  order  to  celebrate  his 
marriaee  with  Henry's  sisffei.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capital,  at  the  bead  of  a  splendid  embassy,  lo  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with  extraordinaiy  magnificence 
b^  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rqoicings  and  festivities  on  that  occa 
sion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10],  His  son,  Francis  11.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
of  a  mind  slil!  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
gusted even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  Lad  raised  by  tneir  influence 
to  (he  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personag^  who  had  loi^  sustabed 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  lime.  A  more  known  period  of  bistoiy  opens  at  fiiis  era ;  Other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  pas- 
sions J  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disquieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  the  history  of 
civilized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wonderfully 
disproportioned  to  the  effirls  which  have  been  eserted.  Conquests  are 
never  very  extensive  or  rapid,  but  amoi^  nations  whose  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  adrai 
rable  military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement;  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,_  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  th^ 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  eveiy  thing  before  Ihem, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requi- 
site to  march  tiirough  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
thej  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  their  political  sagacity 
and  address,  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation,  depends 
not  on  a  sirgle  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in 
their  own  defence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporaiy 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lengthened  contest,  all  Ibe  rival  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  lei^h  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  ftie  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
they  were  formerly  in  possession. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresist 
ible,  and  his  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve- 
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tnent  so  far  beyond  its  neighLoure,  as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest 
pre-eminence.  Each  state  derived  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to 
some  iDcoavenience  from  its  situation  or  its  climate ;  each  was  distinguished 
by  something  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of  its 

fovernment.  But  the  advanl^es  possessed  by  one  state,  were  counter- 
alanced  by  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  any 
from  attaining  such  superior!^  as  might  bave  been  fatal  to  all.  The 
nations  of  Europe  in  tbat  age,  as  in  Ibe  present,  were  like  one  great  family ; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fised  a  resemWance ;  Ibere 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  marked  a  distinction. 
But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character  and  of 
genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  history,  hath  esalled  the  Euro- 
peans above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seem= 
to  have  destined  the  caie  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obej. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  froir. 
being  distinguished  by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
Kffioe  other  periods  of  history,  yet,  duriiM^  the  course  of  Itis  administration, 
all  the  considerable  states  in  Europe  suffered  a  remariiable  chai^  in  their 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto 
^enf  their  foree,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
degree.  It  was  during  his  re^n,  and  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
eflorts  to  which  bis  enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  tbat  they  discerned  the 
resources  of  which  ihey  were  possessed;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  theii' 
own  strei^th,  and  to  Enow  how  to  make  it  fbrmidabJe  to  others.  It  was 
durii^  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  aa  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis 
joined,  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  form  one  ^at  ]]olitical  system,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  remained  siiice  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  prt^ress,  however,  and  acquisitioiis  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
conspicuous.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  ftom  his  Austrian,  Buigundian,  and  Spanish  ances- 
tors.* To  these  he  himself  added  the  Imperial  digniiv:  and^as  if  ail  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  uabitable  globe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  w^  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
resignation,  the  Bui^ndian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kmgdoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the- old  and  new  worlds,  devolved  to  Philip.  But 
C&ries  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  to 
expensive  and  persevering  efforts,  which,  thoi^fh  necessary  in  the  contests 
between  civilized  nations,  bad  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  centurj-.  The  provinces  of  Fiiesland,  Utrecht,  and  Oveiyssel 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he,  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Burgundian  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  tlie 
provinces  of  Spain,  iium  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  irontiers  of 
Port  jgal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  jJeace  with  that  kingdom,  amidst 
the  various  efibrts  of  his  enterprisii^  ambition,  he  made  no  acquisition  of 
ferritoiy  in  that  quarter. 

•Soop.as 
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Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  accession  of  power  id  Ihfe  part  oi 
his  dominions.  By  his  success  in  the  wai  with  the  commons  of  Castile, 
na  esalted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  luins  of  the .  privileges  which 
brnierly  belonged  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holdim;  it  to  he  continued ;  he  reduced 
Its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people-  One  member  of  the 
constitution  heii^  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  otber 
must  feel  the  stroke,^and  suffer  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  afistocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  b^  the  honours  which  the^ 
enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service,  or  ill 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
not  observe,  the  dangerous  prog^ress  of  the  royal  authori^,  which,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction' of  being  covered  in  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
sbipped  them,  by  degrees;  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  white 
Ihey  formed  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  noflea  of  Castile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  stil!  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  soverekn  became 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  theirplansby  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executiie  them  by  the  power  of  ihfe  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  and  caU  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  them. 

As  Charles,  by  extending  the  roya!  prerogative,  lendered  the  inonarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  arid  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  (o  Spain  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingiioin  of  Naples,  whicli  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held 
with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  Uie  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  ibeir  other  territories  Into  the  accoont,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  ol 
contentioK'to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  struggled 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.  When  the  French,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Carabresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy 
and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  whatever  ac- 
;.ession,  either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  m  the  new  world.  He  added  there,  not  provinces, 
hut  emphes  to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  ever^  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
terprising but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-eminence 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  con 
siderable  in  Germany;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kii^doms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power: 
and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand  possessed 
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(emtories  mote  exfen3i7e  than  had  belonged  to  any  prince,  Cbarles  V".  ejc- 
cepled.  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  (he  empire  for  several  ages.  Foi- 
tunatelj  for  Europe,  the  disgust  which  Philip  coDceiyed  on  account  ot 
Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favoiir,  no  icinl^ 

Erevented  for  some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austria 
om  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned 'between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  however,  regard  to  the  interest  of  tneir  family 
esling^uisiied  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  confidence,  which  was 
natural,  retunted;  the  ag^andizing  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 

n  object  of  all  their  schemes;  they  gave  and  received  assistance 

k„i„  toivards  the  execution  of  them  ;  and  each  derived  consideration 


and  importance  from  (he  ofher's  success.     A  family  so  grej 
aspiringjbecamelhe  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.    All  i 

as  weir  as  policy,  oiEurope  were  exevled  during  a  century,  i 

check  and  bumme  it.    Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  a 


eendant  which  it  had  acquired,  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired, 
than  that  after  its  vigour  vvas  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its 
strei^,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
its  monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
continued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its 
superior  power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guardii«  against 
if,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  ol 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlarging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  teiritorj^.  All 
its  schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the 
continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them  But  tbouglii^ance 
made  not  such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were  ' 
gradual  and  less  observed.    The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 

flower  of  the  EiKlish  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  de- 
ivered  the  French  from  (he  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  therebj  retai-d  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  Tjest  concerted  enter- 
prises agamst  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acquisition  of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
on  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unmingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by  . 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who 
were  often  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
o  reci^nise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the 
gatqe  monarchy,  Ihey  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  info  which  tliey 
were  incoiporated,  and  co-operated  with,  zeal  towards  promoting  ib 
interest  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrested  from  the  nobles 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
thesis  spoils;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they  acquired  no  additional 
weight  in  the  IcgiSalure.  It  was  not  for  tlie  sake  of  the  people,  but  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  naving  brought 
them. under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  to  soJicilude 
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to  free  the  people  fvom  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobles  of  whom 
'Jiey  held,  and  by  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  form  ereat  designs,  because  ho  felt  himself 
in  a  condition  to  eiecute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  had  coofinued 
w  th  1  ttle  interruption  from  the  a'ccession  of  Charles  VIII.  had  not  only 
che  shed  a  id  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  inuring 
the  t  p  during  the  course  of  long  serrice  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
a  u  t  m  Op  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  iheir 
natu  al  a  dour.  A  g'allant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered 
thems  1  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  field  ;  who 
were  I  aidiy  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mili- 
tary, and  1  'ho  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  waFj 
would  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.  The 
people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to  take 
anns  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  by  the  expense 
of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions,  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
fale  of  modern  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  otner  countiy  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  members  of  wliich  the  state  was  composed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  great  efforts,  the  scliemes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than 
those  of  Spain,  The  superior  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  contiguily 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  togetner  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
political  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises 
still  more  alarmii^  and  more  decisive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  subjects ;  the  people 
were  sirangeis  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessarv  in  a  regular  govemment,  still  retained  the  high,  un- 
daunted spirit  whica  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kingsof  France  couldavaii  themselves  of  the  martial  ardourwhichthatsingu- 
lar  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  bein^  exposed  to  any  of  ttie 
dangers  or  incoiiveniencea  which  are  inseparable  from  it  wnen  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  efforts 
than  at  any  other  period  in  its  pn^jess.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  might 
have  been,  the  civil  wais  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  fiom  feeling  its  effects.  These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the 
.pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  by 
llhe  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
[manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France 
occupied  and.  embroiled  for  half  a  cenluiy.  During  itese  commotions  the 
iinternal  btrengtbof  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted, and  such  aspiritof  anarchy 
was  spread  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the 
refltraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite 
not  only  for  recruitii^  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establish- 
ing' the  authority  of  the  prince ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towards  foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  pro- 
per force  in  foreign  waia.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
in  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kii^dom,  the 
nature  of  ber  govemment,  tc^ether  with  the  character  of  her'peofle,  entitle 
her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequence, 
Ei^iand  likewise  made  considerable  prepress  towards  regular  govenimenl 
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and  interior  sfrengtli.  Henry  VIII,,  probably  without  intention,  and  cer- 
tainly witiiout  any  consistent  plan,  of  which  his  nalure  was  incapable, 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressii^  the  nobility,  which  the  poHcy  of  liia 
tather  Henry  VII.  bad  begun.  The  pride  and  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of  afeirs,  because 
he  &itind  them  most  obsequious,  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  con- 
ferred on  them  such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  such  pre- 
eminence in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  d^aded  the  ancient  nobifiiy.  By 
the  alienation  or  sale  cf  the  church  lands,  which  were  dissipated  with  a 
profusion  net  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  been  seized, 
as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the  ancient  landholdeis  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposii^  of  them  b;^  will,  an  immense  property,  formerly 
locked  up,  was  broi^hf  mto  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  considerable  degree  of  vigour, 
/f  he  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons  of  every  con- 
dition. A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indies 
proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  gave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  escifed  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  we!!  as 
the  king.  Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  fliey  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideration  among  Iheir  fellow 
subjects ;  they  began  to  fee!  their  own  importance  ;  and  extending  theif 
influence  in  tiie  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  Ihey 
themselves  nor  othera  foresaw  all  the  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  o:we  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Enrlish  constitution  advanced  towards  perfection, 
several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  benehcial  to  the 
nation.  M  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  ail  connexion  with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  heen  annually  drained  by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pikrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
other  faxes  which  that  arifut  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  ajurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tendiig  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  abolished. 
Government  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  Irom 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  Uie  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  Etjglish  were  excluded  from  the  continent. 
AH  schemes  for  mvading  France  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.  The  views  of  the  English  were  confinea, 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  choice,  wiUiin  their  own  island. 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries,  and  wasted  its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spirits  whicn  had  known  and  followed  no  pro. 
fession  but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their 
conntiy  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  the  other. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausled  by  frequent  expeditions  to  (he 

•  The  loss  wMcb  the  n»Hon  aualained  1^  mosl  of  these  urtlclpH  ia  obviouB,  and  mual  have  been 
nesl.  Been  Oigt  by  pltgrimi^es  wee  not  biecnttijerable.  In  [he  year  14^  license  was  nblalned 
Ef  na  (bwer  IhanBie  persoDS  to  riedl  the  slirineof  SuJamesof  CompoglellB  hi  Spain,  Rynier.  toL 
t,Iaim,Uienunilieicifpll|!iimsiDUie9amei^Bcewas34i3n.  Ibid.   Id I44!>, Ihey  weie 31IIQ.  vul, il 
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continent,  recruited  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  streng'th ;  and  when 
roused  by  any  extraordinaiy  exigency  to  take  part  in  forejoin  operations, 
the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  proportionally  great,  because  tney  were  only 
occasional  and  of  a  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  Eng;land  to  adopt  this  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  change  in  its 
plan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  English  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  of 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the 
nature  of  the  counlry,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dangerous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at 
obfaining  such  induence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  irom  any 
dai^er  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots, 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  tbeir  tactions,  rendered  the 
execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  far  superior  to  Ihem  in  wealth. 
The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  Ihe 
ministers  ana  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted  ;  and  such  absolute 
direction  oi  the  LScollJsh  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  the  operations 
of  the  one  Itiigdom  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sovere^n  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  considera- 
tion and  importance ;  the  lorg  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
ivisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  pro^ss,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  tiiat  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since 
held  amoi^  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  are 
most  obvioas,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  Preliminarv  Boob,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual 
jm'isdiction  which  Ine  popes  claim  as  vicais  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
traced  the  pro^esiS  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  there  was  nothing  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  .be  cullirated.  The  progress  of 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  slowly ; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  pixiduce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  gradually,  and  in  a  !ot^ 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  estahlisned  system  of  false  tcIi- 
gion,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  havii^  overturned  one.  The  battery 
is  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  supeKtition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  strei^then  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy'  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack 
concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  explained, 
m  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  con- 
tinued long  as  lame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  ibrmed  to  believe  what 
ever  was  taught,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
and  became  mquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  i^bich  it 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  ol  mind, 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned 
as  exiravagant,  was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  by  causes 
which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark 
Eiwed'in,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of  Germdn^,  threw 
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o&  their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  abolished  hisjurisdicfion  within  their  terri- 
tories, and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and  systems  of 
doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his  power,  but  hostile  to  it. 
Nor  waa  this  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those  countries  which  openly 
revolted  from  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  bwike  out  m 
every  part  of  it  with  various  d^rees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  early 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  prepress  there.  In  that  kingdom,  the 
number  of  converts  lo  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguished, 
that  they  soon  ventured  lo  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
church,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtainiie  it.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknowlei%e  the  papal  supremacy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  profeslant  doctrines  were  secretly 
taught,  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ri^ie  for  revolt, 
ana  were  restrained  merely  by  the  dread  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours,  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  preten 
aions  of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated 
by  many  persons  of  eminent  learniiM^  and  abilities  with  such  scom,  or 
altackea  tvitb  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  ol 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction  were  requisite  to  check  and  extinguish  it. 
The  defection  of  so  many  opiilenl  and  powerful  kingdoms  fnxn  the 

Sapal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
ominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  Jeil 
them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina- 
tions, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  emplcyed  as  instruments  to  establish  or.  support  their  usur- 
pations in  every  part  ol  Europe.  The  countries  loo  which  now  disclaimed 
their  authority,  were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  empire  of  superstition  differs  irora  everj^  other  species  of  dominion; 
its  power  is  often  greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces 
most  remote  from  the  seat  of  government ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  (iailties  or  vices 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
amlDition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reined  in  then-  courts,  fell  immedi- 
ately under  the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing 
that  respect  which  bi^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  Engiand,  and  the 
more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
beii^  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Veneration  for 
the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added,  to  their  gross  igao^ 
ranee,  rendered  them  equally  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  counliies  distant 
from  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diininution  of  power  which  the 
court  of^  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character,  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  great 
extf-nt  of  territory,  but  tlie  extraordinary  obsequiousness  of  the  subjects 
which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  reformation  occasioned,  tliat  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontic.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  systfim  of 
conduct  towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  recognise  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  govern  Ihera  by  new  maxims. and  with  a  milder  spirit. 
The  reformation  taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem  not 
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before  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind 
might  beoTeihurdenedand  eshausted.  They  became  afraid  of  venfurii^ 
upon  any  such  eserticn  of  their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate 
tfieir  subjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.  They  saw  a  rival  church 
established  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on 
(he  watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration,  and  eager  to  expose 
them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions,  adverse  to  their  power  and 
usurpations,  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  auioi^  (he  people  who  slilJ  adhered  to  them.  Upon  all  these  ac- 
counts, it  was  MO  longer  jpossible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit,  wljen 
submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  (he  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  reibrmation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Though  the  style 
of  their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  effect  of  fhem  is  very  diflerent. 
Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformalion,made  the  greatest 

Sinces  tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  despised  by 
e  most  inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which,  durii^  many  ages,  DL.t  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awards  of  a  sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be 
treated  by  one  part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  am^ance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust.  The  popes,  in  their  admin 
istration,  have  been  obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  their  adherents,  but  (o  pay  isorae  regard  to  the  prejudices  ot 
their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient  prerc^atives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  heMjme  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous^  and  ciolenC;  and  thot^h  their  pretensions  to  infailibiliQ', 
on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  (hey  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,  ttiey 
find  It  expedient  to  suffer  manv  of  their  prercgatires  to  lie  dormant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  Ine  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete 
pretensions.  Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  movers 
and  directors  in  every  ctmsiderable  enterprise ;  fliey  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance;  and  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Christendom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  oi  political  negotiation 
and  intrigue.  Siace  that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  have 
been  earned  on  independent  of  them ;  they  have  Bunk  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  otber  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  they  continue  to  claim,  though  they 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  junsdJCjcn,  but  hardly  retain  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  me  reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in 
science  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting  the  arga- 
ments  of  their  opponents ;  tceether  with  the  emulation  natural  between 
two  rival  churches,  ei^agjed  the  Roman  catholic  deigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivated  with  such  assiduity 
and  success,  that  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.  The  same  principle 
occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the  morals  of  the  Romish 
cleigy.  Various  causes  which  have  formerly  been  enumerated,  had  con- 
curred in  introducing  great  iiregularity,  and  even  dissolution  of  manners, 
amoi^  the  popish  cle^y.    Lutnerand  his  adherents  began  their  attack  on 
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the  church  wilh  such  vehement  invectives  against  these,  that,  in  oi;der  to 
remove  the  scandal,  and  silence  (heir  declamations,  greater  decency  ol 
conduct  became  necessary.  The  reibrraeia  themselves  vifere  so  eminent 
not  only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  leputation  among  the  people  on  that  accouat,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  Ihey  had  not  endeavoured 
to  confonn  in  some  meaaare  (o  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their 
actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  pKitestants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  impropriety  in 
their  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  them 
witliout  mercy.  This  rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautious  tc 
avoid  such  enormities  as  might  give  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the 
virtues  ivhich  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  prolesfant  faith  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popery  continues  invariable  :  science  ha: 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undergone  little 
change.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches 
have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerablti 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literary,  an  estraordinaiy  alteration  it. 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of'  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  is  manifest 
In  France,  the  manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  secular  clergy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree.  Many  of  them  have  been  distin- 
guished for  all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  their  pro 
fession ;  and  differ  greatff  from  their  predecessors  before  the  refonnation, 
hoth  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct. 


Rome,  to  the  sovereign  pontic  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  ^^inst  morality,  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  their  character,  had  any  bounds  ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh 
against  them;  would  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivallitg  the  courts  of 
temporal  princes  ingayety,  and  surpasmng  them  in  licentiousness,  the  popes 
h  t  1  ed  to  assume  icanners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their 
1  t  cal  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted 
d  nn  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  VI.  or 
!  f  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  to  human 
n  t  re     Throi^hout  this  long  succession  of  popes,  a  wonderful  decorum 

f       d    t,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  observable.    Many 

f  th  m  especially  among  the  pontiffe  of  the  present  century,  have  been 

p       us  for  all  the  virtues  becoming  Iheii  high  station ;  and  by  their 

h  m     ly  their  love  of  literature,  and  meir  moderation,  have  made  some 

t  t  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.    Thus  the 

b  ii  I  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
Ih  y  )p  ar  on  a  superficial  view;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian 
church  hath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners, 
to  diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such  a  number 
of  shocking  events  occasioned  by  re%ious  dissensions,  thai  if  must  affonl 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutary  or  benedcial  effect  to  that 
fource  from  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginniiK  of  the  sisteenlh  century, 
had  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe 
united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  gi'eat  part 
of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the 
revenues  as  wefl  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  pjfhausled  by  their  extraordi 
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nary  and  loi^-continued  efforts  in  fheir  own  defence :  and  that  commerce 
by  which  Uiey  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  ita  reviviiw;.    All  the  fatal  consequences  fo  their  republic, 


which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discoveiy 
" ''  sage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took 

Tleir  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Porti^uese  Irom  establishing 


.. .        n  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  excitii^  the  Soldans  of  Egypt, 

aid  the  Ot  onian  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  a^inst  such  dangerous 

nt  uders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  fo  the  infidels  in  order  lo  insure  their 
sue  ess  *  proved  ineffectual.    The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portuguese 

u  mounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footinff  in  that  fertile 
counfiy  a    secured  to  them  large  possessions,  (either  with  an  influence 

till  more  e  tensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  the  staple  for  (he 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  ^ler  having  possessed, 
for  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  io  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches 
of  their  commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed 
on!  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  estraordinajy 
riches  and  power  beii^  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined, 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  formidable,  Lot^ 
before  (he  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice  ceased  fo  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern 
state.    But  as  the  senate  nad  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its 

giwer,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  if  made  no  rash  effort 
at  couid  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbours 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  Venice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  r^pected.  She  was  treated  not 
nccordiog  lo  her  present  condition,  but  according  f  o  the  rank  which  she 
bad  formerly  held,  Charles  V.  as  well  as  (he  kings  of  France  his  rivals, 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises. 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  cenlmy,  Venice  remained  not  on]y  an  object 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. , 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  had  actjuired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  b;;?  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignly  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it,  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D.  1650],  and 
to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  ihe  weight  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  fiis  successor  Cosmo,  sur- 
iiamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  aiid  establishing  his  supreme  aulfaorily 
on  the  ruins  of  me  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  thaf^ 
toMther  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants 
Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  beloi^ed  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one 
cf  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
possessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or 
value  J  and  the  French,  having  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obliged 
the  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  lo  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where 
he  shut  .himself  up  for  several  years,  while  bis  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont, 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.     As  these  are  environed  on  every  hand  by  powerful 
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neighbours,  all  whose  motiona  Ihe  dukes  of  Savoj  must  observe  with  tbe 
greatest  attention,  in  order  not  only  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  beiiis 
surprised  and  overpowered,  bai  that  they  may  choose  their  side  with 
discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
taking  part,  this  peculiarity  iu  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  inconsi- 
derable influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual  atten- 
tiorv  by  keeping  their  ii^enuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  et^f^ing  them 
in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  desferous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  bistoiv  of 
Europe.  By  gradual  acquisiiiohs  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  fneir 
territories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  importance  j  and  aspiring  at  lei^th  to 
regal  dignity,  which  they  obtained  aoout  haji^  a  century  ago,  by  tbe  title 
orkiigs  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  noiv  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  territories  which  form  tbe  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  weie 
lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  then  so  inconsider- 
able, that  hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all 
the  busy  period  of  this  histoiy.  But  soon  ailer  file  peace  of  Cbateau-Cam- 
bresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  beii^  ear- 
ned into  execution  with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe- 
rated the  free  people  of  (he  Low-Countries  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  they 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  libM'ties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  perseverii^  valour,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  centuiy,  exhausted  the  vigour,  mined 
Ihe  reputation  oi^that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  mas- 
ters to  rec(«nise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  founded  «i  liberty,  and  reared  by  industry  and  economy,  grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence.  But  when 
peace  and  securi^  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com 
meice,  it  rose  to  be  (me  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enterprisiig 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity,  from  which  it 
was  called  about  the  beginnit^  of  the  present  century,  by  the  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  bis  country  known  andformidabie  to 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  great  revolu- 
tions happened  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  Ihe 
former  kii^om,  a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the  Ibrone,  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  Ihe  people  to 
assume  the  reins  of  goveminent.  In  the  latter,  a  tierce  people  roused  to 
armsbyinjurie3andoppression,shookoif  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the 
regal  dignityonitsdeliverer  GustavusEticson,  who  had  all  the  vulues  of  a 
hero,  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of 
such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in  order  to  recover  Uie  ascendant  which  it 
had  long  possessed  in  the  NoMh  of  Europe,  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  king- 
dom in  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent  century,  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  forming, 
as  well  as  conducting,  fijat  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only  the 
protestant  religion,  but  Ihe  liberties  of  Germany,  against  tbe  bigotry  and 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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Note  [I].  PioB  8. 

Thb  consfernition  of  the  Britons,  wlien  invaded  by  tho  Picts  and  Caledonians 
liter  tJie  Roman  legions  were  called  out  of  the  islajids,.may  give  some  idea  of 
the  degree  of  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  reduced  by  long  eer- 
vituda  nndei  the  Romans.  In  tiieir  supplicatory  letter  to  Actiua,  which  they 
cnll  tije  Oroam  of  Bnlmn,  "  We  know  not,"  say  they,  "  which  way  to  turn  ua. 
The  barbarians  iive  us  to  the  Bca,  and  the  sea  forces  ua  bock  on  the  barbarians  i 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  swaJlowod 
up  by  the  waves,  .or  to  be  slain  by  the  sword."  Histor.  GiMs,  ap.  Gale,  Hist. 
Britain.  Script,  p.  6. — One  coji  Iiardly  beiieve  this  dastard]/  race  to  bo  the  de- 
Ecendanls  of  that  gallant  people,  who  tepnlaed  CEsar,  and  il'ifended  their  libertj 
so  long  agoinEt  the  Roman  arms. 

Note  [9].  FiSE  8. 

Thb  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  rojiarded  literntore  with 
contempt.  They  found  tho  uiliabitantB  of  all  the  provin(«s  of  the  empire  sujik 
in  effenninacy,  and  averse  to  war.  Such  a  character  wiib  the  object  of  Ecorn 
to  B  high-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  "When  we  would  brand  on 
enemy,"  Bays  LintprandiiB,  "  with  the  most  diagracefiil  and  contmnelious  ap- 
pellation, wa  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  eat  Romani  nomine,  quicquid 
ignobilitatis,  quioquid  tiniiditatis,  quicquid  avaritite,  quicquid  luiuriiE,  quicqaid 
mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehendentcB."  Liutpcandi  Legatio 
apud  Murat.  Seriptor.  Italic  vol.  ii.  para  1,  p.  481.  This  degeneracy  of 
manners,  illiterate  bacbatians  imputed  to  their  love  of  learning.  Even  after 
they  settled  in  the  countriea  which  they  had  conquered,  they  wo  jld  not  permit 
their  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  Bcience  ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  instruction 
in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind;  and  he  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Procop.  do  hello  Gothor.  Ub.  i.  p. 
4.  ap.  Scrip.  Byz.  ediUVennet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable  number  of  years  elap&ed, 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  learn,  could  produce  historians 
capable  of  recording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  manners  and  in- 
elitutjons.  By  tliat  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  gieat 
moaaute  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any 
certtun  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  receive  any  salisfactoij  account  of 
the  mannora  and  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombarda,  or  Franta,  during  their  residence 
in  thoae  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  from  Jomandes,  Faulus 
Wameiridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  hialorians 
of  these  people,  he  will  be  miaBrably  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfect  know- 
ledge has  been  conveyed  to  ua  of  their  ancient  state,  we  owe  not  to  their  own 
writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
Note  [3].  Page  8. 
'  A  CIKCHMSTANCE,  related  by  Priscua  in  his  history  of  the  embasay  to  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  tho  onlertainnient,  to  which 
that  fcroe  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  Scy- 
thians advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  Uioy  celebrated 
uis  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fiied  Iheir  eyes  with  attonlion 
on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  te  be  delighted  with  the  verses  ;  othcrH,  remember- 
ing their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy ;  while  such  as  were  beeoma 
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feeble  Oirough  age,  burst  into  tears,  bew^ling  tha  decay  of  their  vigour,  and 
the  state  of  inactiyity  in  whicli  they  ware  now  obliged  to  remain.     Excerpta 
ax  bistoria  Piiaci  Rhetaris  ap.  Byzant.  Histor.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
Note  [4].  Psas  11. 

A  BEUiHKABLE  Confirmation  of  both  parta  of  tills  reasoning  occurs  in  tho 
histoiy  of  England.  Tiie  Saions  carried  on  the  coiiq^ueat  of  tliat  cornitij, 
with  ibe  same  doBtcuctive  spirit  whicli  dietinguiehed  the  other  barbarous  ua- 
lionB.  The  aiidenl  inhabitants  of  Brittun  were  either  exterminated,  or  forced 
to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  Tlie 
S  e  yornmertt,  laws,  mannara  and  language  were  of  coneequenco  intro- 

d       d      to  Britain ;  and  were  so  perfectly  established,  that  aU  memory  of  tlie 

3t  t  t      s  previous  to  iJieir  conquest  of  tho  country,  woe  in  a  great  measuro 

b  t     Th   very  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent  revolution.    A  single 

t    y  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  England.    The  Sainn 

nh  b  t     ts,  though  oppressed,  were  not  aicterminated.    William  employed  the 

tm    t    fforts  of  Ilia  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in 

J  tl      g  to  tha  Norman  standard,  but  without  success.     The  Saions,  though 

q     1    d,  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two 

b  gan  to  incorporate,  the  Saion  lawa  and  mannera  gradually  gained 

g    m  d      The  Norman  institutions  became  onpopular  and  oilious ;  many  of 

tl         f  U  mlo  disuse,  and  in  tho  English  constitution  and  language,  at  this  day, 

ra     y         ntial  parts  are  manifestly  of  Saion,  not  of  Norman  eitraction. 

Note  [6].  Paob  11. 

P  us,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give 

yp  t  ular  detail  of  tho  cruelties  of  the  Goths  !  "Lest,"  says  he,  "Ishould 
t  nsm  t  monument  and  eiampla  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  Proc. 
d  b  II  Goth.  hb.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i,  p.  126.  But  as  the  change, 
wh    h  I  h  ve  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 

I  n  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
tak  n  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  eitir- 
p  t  d  an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a  more  particular 
11  trat  n.  This  will  justify  me  for  eihibiUng  some  part  of  that  melancholj 
p  ta  1  over  which  humanity  prompted  Procopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall 
nth         ar,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration ;  butreetsatisHcd  wiln 

llscf  IT  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  tiivo  of  tho  many  nations 
whi  h  t  led  in  tho  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  wlio 
d  d  pain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
p  n  the  Inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  had  defended 
their  liberty  ag^nat  the  arms  of  Rome,  with  greater  obstiikacy  and  during  a 
longer  course  of  years,  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  &ey 
enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  Uiat  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
Ihe  kingdom,  A.  D.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  the  year  4il,  these  barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion,  is  thus  described  by  IdaUus  an  eye- 
witness :  "  The  barbarians  wasted  every  thing  with  hostile  cruelty.  The  pasti- 
lonce  was  no  less  destructive.  A  dreadful  famine  raged,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  living  were  eonatriined  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  all  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  Biblioth,  Patrum.  vol.  vii.  p.  1233.  edit.  Ludg.  16^.  The  Goths 
having  attacked  the  Vandala  in  their  new  settlementa  a  fierce  war  ensued  ;  the 
countij  was  plundered  by  both  parses;  the  cities  which  had  escaped  from  de- 
struction in  the  first  invaaion  of  the  Vandala,  were  now  laid  in  ashea,  and  the 
inhabitants  exposed  to  suifor  every  tiling  that  the  wanton  cnielW  of  barbarians 
could  inflict.  Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanity,  ibid.  p.  1235.  b. 
123S.  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  Isidorus  Hispa- 
iensis,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  hist.  Goth.  732, 
From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Africa  was,  neil 
to  Egypt,  the  most  ftr^te  of  the  Roman  provinces,  It  was  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  common- 
wealth.   TJiough  tho  army  with  which  tho  Vandala  invaded  it  did  not  exceed 
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30,000  Egliting  men,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  province ,  n  loss  than 
two  years.  A  contemporary  author  glyes  si  dreadful  account  of  the  haifoe  which 
they  made  :  ^'  They  found  a  province  well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plenty,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  their  doBtnictiYC  srniB  into  every 
corner  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devastations ;  eiterminating  evoij 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  did  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  ftuit  trees, 
that  those  to  whom  caves  and  inaccessibla  mountains  had  afforded  a  retreat, 
might  £nd  no  nourishment  of  any  liii^d.  Their  hostile  rags  could  not  lie  sa. 
tiated,  and  there  was  no  place  esempted  from  the  effects  of  it.  They  tortured 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  force  from  them 
.1  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  discovered  the  more 
they  eipocled,  and  the  moFC  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities 
of  ag^  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdolal  oMce,  could  mitigate  Uieir  fury ;  but  the  more  illustrious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The  public  build- 
ings which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any 
forljiied  place,  which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  left  their 
bodies  unbmied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  garrison  to 
abajidon  it."  Victor  Vitenaia  de  netseoutione  Afflcana,  ap.  BiU.  Patrum, 
vol.  viii.  p.  666.  St.  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest  of  his 
countiy  by  the  Vandals  somo  years,  gives  a  similar  description  of  their  cruelties, 
Opera,  rol.  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — About  a  hundred  years  alter  the  settlement 
of  the  Vandais  in  AiHca,  Belisarius  atta/iked  and  dispossessed  them.  Fro- 
copius,  a  contemporary  historian,  dBsciibes  the  devastation  which  that  war  oc- 
casioned. "  AtHca,"  says  he,  "  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might 
travel  several  days  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  milUons  of  persons  perishedl  Proc, 
Hist.  Ai'oana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  315. — I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamities  of  this  province,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  contempo- 
rary authors,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms  their 
testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  filled,  were  so  entirely  rained,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  point  out  where 
they  were  situated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
still  lies  ia  a  great  measure  uncultivated  ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
bis  barbarous  Latin,  called  Spedositas  lolius  termfiorentis,  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  lud  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  desolated 
the  remamdor.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  wero  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable.  AmmianuB  Maroelimus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policy  and  n  a  nere 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  ano  enls  and 
of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modems.  Somo  parte  of  their  characte  and 
several  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savages  in  Nortl  A  lenca 
Their  passion  for  war  was_ eilreme.  "As  in  polished  EOcielies  ays  A  n 
inianus,  "  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  ai  d  danger 
He  who  falls,  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  orot  dia 
ease  are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmost  exultat  on  ol  tl  a 
number  of  easmies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  hands  to 
the  trapping  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Moje.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  477.  edit.  Gronov 
Lugd.  1693,— Their  incursions  into  llie  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  efleots  of  barbarous 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  crnelty  of  their  devastations.  Thrace,  Panncnia, 
and  Ulyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had 
at  iirst  no  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  made  only  inroads  of  short  con- 
uiuance  into  the  empire,  but  these  were  frequent,  and  Procopius  computes 
that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perished, 
or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  ap.  Byz,  Script,  vol.  i.  316. 
Thrace,  tho  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  was  con- 
verted into  a  desert,  and,  when  Priscus  accompanied  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
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Attila,tiier!  were  no  inhabitants  in  some  of  iJio  cities  bat  a  few  miserable  peo- 
ple wlio  hai  taken  shelter  among  the  luins  of  the  churches;  and  the  fields 
wore  covered  with  the  booeB  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  Priscus 
ap.  Bjs.  Script,  vol.  i.  34.  Attiia  became  Mng  of  the  Hona,  A.  D.  434.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  conquerors  mentioned  in  hlstor  j.  He 
extended  his  empire  over  all  tlie  vast  cotmtriea  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral names  of  Soythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  th^  world. 
While  be  was  carrying  on  hie  ware  against  tlie  barbarous  cations,  he  kept  tlia 
Roman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  eiLtorted  enormous  eubsi- 
dies  from  the  timid  and  effeminate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  In  the  year 
461,  he  entered  Gaul,  at  iJie  head  of  an  army  oomptraed  of  all  the  varioas 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which 
the  barbariaas  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empiFB.  The  devastations  which  he 
conunitted  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  countty,  but  the  most  flouriahing 
cities,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  his  devastations  are  de- 
scribed by  SalvianUB  de  Gubemat.  Dei,  edit.  Saluz.  Par.  16691^.  139,  &0.  and 
by  Idatiue,  obi  supra,  p.  1235.  Aetiua  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  that  country 
f^  the  iamous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
of  that  age)  three  hundred  tbonsond  persona  perished.  IdaL  Ibid.  Jomondes 
de  Rebus  Geticis.  ap.  Grot,  Hist.  Gothr.  p.  671.  Amst.  1665.  Bat  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  Uie  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
wasted  it  with  rage,  inflamed  by  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
Bufiered  by  the  Huns,  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians had  brought  upon  it.  Conringius  has  collected  several  passages  from 
the  ancient  historians,  which  prove  Umi  the  devastations  committed  by  tlie 
Vandals  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were 
no  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  tJie  huinan  race.  Exercitatio  de  iirbibus  Germanis, 
Opera,  vol.  i.  438.  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking-,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of 
mankind  through  so  majiy  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc 
which  they  made  of  the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italji-  appears  to  have  been,  during  several  ages  after 
the  barbarous  nations  settled  ui  it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  eitent  of  their  devastations.  Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  np  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
form  large  forests  ;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
other  pajtfi  of  it  are  converted  into  iDies  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy,  which 
the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxiuy,  was  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  But  so  effectually  did  tiie  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
all  the  eflects  of  Roman  indusby  and  cultivation,  that  in  tlie  eighth  century  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  covered  wiUi  forests  and 
marshes  of  great  extent.  Muratori  enters  Into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
situation  and  lunits  of  several  of  these  j  and  proves  by  the  most  aulhentic 
evidence,  that  great  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water.  Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
present  ore  highly  cultivated.  Muratori  Anliquitates  ItaiiciB  modii  svi,  dissert, 
xsi.  V.  ii.  p.  149.  153,  &c.  A  slrongproof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  the 
city  of  Modona,  by  an  author  of  the  tenth  century.  Marat.  Script.  Herum 
Italic,  vol.  ii.  para  ii.  p.  691.  The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  seema  to  have  been  the  same.  In  many  of  the  most  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  persons,  ore  dis- 
tinguished into  such  as  ore  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as  were  erenii, 
desolate.  In  many  instances,  lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had 
token  them  from  the  desert,  ab  fremo,  and  bad  cultivated  and  planted  them 
with  inhabitants.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
Eokhott  de  Rebus  Francite  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  864,  and  from  many  charters 
of  his  successors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voo.  eremus.— Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land  can  be  thus  acqmred,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  ex- 
tremely desolate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  in  America  obtained 
possession  of  land  by  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  clear  and  cultivate  a 
field,  ^vas  recognised  as  the  proprietor.     His  industry  merited  such  a  recora- 
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MuiiLtgri  adds,  that  during  the  eightli  and  ninth  centi:ii'iee,  Ital;  was  greatl; 
infested  «ith  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  ;  anQthcr  mark  of  its  being  destitute 
of  inhabitants.  Marat,  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  163.  Thus  Italy,  Uie  pride  of  the 
ancient  world  for  its  fertilitj  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the  stale  of  a 
counliy  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible,  not  only  that  Home  of  liiese  deecnptions  of  the  devastations, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  exagg;eral£d,  but  that  tiie  barbarous  tribes,  in 
making  their  eettlemeiits,  did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  he  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
others  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
eitber  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  conquerors,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  wer#  treated  most  mildly.  The  facts  which  I  have  produced  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  apecies,  occasionsd  by  the  hostile  invasions 
of  the  northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greater 
tlisn  many  authors  scorn  to  imagine, 

Note  [6].  Paqe  12. 

I  nws  observed,  Note  [2.]  that  our  only  certain  information  concerning-  the 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Happily  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measuro 
similar,  has  been  tronsmitted  to  us  by  two  authoi^,  the  most  capable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describ- 
ing them  viith  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Cffisar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  havo  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans  in  a  few  chapters  of  the  siiUi  book  of  bis  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  that  subject.  These  are  the 
most  precious  and  instructive  monumenls  of  antiquity  to  the  picsont  inhabit ania 
of  Europe.     From  them  we  leorn, 

1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  of  the  rudest 
and  most  simple  form.  They  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage. 
Ctes,  lib.  vi,  c,  31.  They  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk, 
cheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid,  c,  22.  Tacitus  agrees  vrith  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Germ,  e,  14, 15,  23,  Tl^  Goths  were  equally  negligent  of 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap,  Byz.  Script,  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Society  was  in  Ihe 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  eaith,  or  to  jouch 
a  plough.  Amm.  Marcel.  lib.  iisi,  p,  4'?5.  The  same  manne  s  to  k  pla  e 
among  the  Alans[  ibid,  p,  477,  While  society  remains  in  this  simple  t  t  n  en 
by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  aiw  porUon  of  the  natural  nd  pe  d 
ence.  Accordingly  wo  are  informed,  2.  ITiat  the  authority  of  1  go  nm  nt 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  tune  f  pe  e  they  had 
no  common  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  ev  ly  distn  t  di  p  n  ed 
justice  and  accommodated  differences,  Cces.  ibid,  c  S3.  TI  u'  kugs  had  ol 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  at!  n  the  p  1  ge 
of  advising,  than  in  tiie  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of  mal!  consequence 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men  ;  affairs  of  importance  by  th  hi  om 
munity.  Tacit,  c  7.  11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  del  be  td  n  mm  n 
concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society  ;  and  e  e  ot  ubj  t  i 
the  rigour  of  rega!  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  sxxL  p  474  E  y  m 
dividual  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed  ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority, 
>■'  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  eipedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  following  him  ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  .considered 
as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  as  infamous."  Ciee,  ibid,  c,  23, 
Tacitus  plainly  points  at  !lie  same  custom,  though  in   terms  more  obscure 
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Tacit,  c.  1!.  4.  Is  eyery  individual  was  so  independent,  and  master  in  so 
gcoat  a  degree  of  hia  own  actions,  it  became  of  oonseqiience,  the  great  object 
of  every  person  among  the  Germans,  wlio  aimed  at  boin^  a  !sader,  to  gain  ad- 
iierents  and  attach  them  to  his  person  and  interest.  These  adherents  Ccesar 
calls  Arubacti  and  Clienles,  i.  a.  retainers  or  clients  ;  Tacitus,  Comilei,  or  com 
panions.  The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the  leaders  consiSed  in  heing 
attended  by  a  numeral^  band  of  chosen  youth.  TJiis  was  their  pride  as  well 
as  ornament  during  peace  and  thoir  defcnco  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  of 
preserved  the  favour  of  these  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses  j 
or  by  the  profuse  though  inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained 
theiuWTocit.  c.  14, 15.  5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  after  they  united  in  society, 
was  their  clreamsoribing  tho  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming  but  eiarcising  almost  all  the  rights 
of  private  reaentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  eilhel 
of  imprisoning  or  of  iaQicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  free  man. 
Tacit,  c.  7.  Every  person  was  obliged  to  avenge  tho  wrongs  which  hie  parents 
ortrionds  had  austainod.  Their  enemies  were  hereditary,  but  not  irreconcilable. 
Even  murdac  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tacit, 
c.  21.  A  part  of  the  tine  went  to  the  king,  or  state,  a  part  to  tho  person  who 
had  been  injured,  or  to  his  kindred.    Ibid.  c.  12. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Germans, 
though  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  m  ancient  literature,  I  have 
thought  proper  ia  arrange  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  be  leas  acqmunted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm  fio  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  atate  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  thoy  tend 
to  illustrate  all  the  observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  concerning  the 
various  changea  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in- 
troduced by  the  barbiu-ous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  boat  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  ;  and  their  observations  ore  the 
best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  witli  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Ctesai  and  Tacitus,  con- 
jerning  the  Germans,  merits  attention.  Ctcsar  wrote  hie  brief  account  of  their 
manners  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De 
Moribus  Germanorum.  A  hundred  years  make  a  considerable  period  in  the 
progress  of  national  manners,-«speciiJly  if,  during  that  time,  those  people  who 
are  rude  and  unpolished  have  had  much  communication  with  more  civilized 
states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  tntereourae  with  the 
Romans  begaji  when  Cces^  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greaUy  during 
the  intorvaJ  between  that  event  and  the  lime  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  acoorriingly  observe,  that  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  hitftime,  which 
Cffisar  describes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Sni- 
ones  ware  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tae.  cap,  44. 
The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
sist. Ibid.  oap..46.  Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  slate  of  society  among  them, 
ouglit  corcfiilly  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  1  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  bo  improper  te  observe,  that  though 
Buccessivo  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
refinement,  have  mode  an  entire  change  in  the  manners  of  the  various  people 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
same  political  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  tiieir  new  con- 
quests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  ond  nations  of  savages  in  North  America. 
It  cannot  then  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  on  improper  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  politisal  state  has 
aoeasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  just  account  has 
JOen  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  the  testimony  even  ol 
Ciesar  or  Tacitus. 

1.  Tho   Americans  subsiat  chJeSy  by  hunting  and  tishittg.    Some   tribeii 
Vol.  n.— 64 
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liegloel  agrioultuTB  entirely.  Among  thoao  who  cultirate  some  email  spot  neai 
their  huts,  that,  together  with  all  works  of  liboui,  is  pecfonned  by  the  women, 
P.  Charlevoix  Journal  Hietorique  d'un  Voyage  de  I'Am^rique,  4to.  Pat.  1774, 
p,  334.  In  Huch  a  slate  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men  being  feiv,  and 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  union  is  extremely  im- 
perfect and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost  un- 
impaired.  It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  flirflrj  man  is  born  free  and 
independent,  and  that  no  power  on  eartlt  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  circiun- 
Bcriba  his  natural  hbcrty.  There  ia  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination 
either  in  dvil  or  domestic  governinent.  Every  one  docs  what  ho  pleases.  A 
father  and  mother  live  with  their  children,  like  persons  whom  chaii#  ^^^ 
brought  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children  ia  suitable  to  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  continue  to 
be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  bb  conscious  of  being 

responsible  for  an^  part  of  their  conduct.    Id.  p.  272,  273. 2.  The  power 

of  thoir  civil  magistrates  is  e:ttremeiy  limited.  Among  moat  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  Is  chosen  to  assist  him, 
without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  aflair  of  importance.  The  sachems 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.     The  obedience  of  their  pcoplo  is  altogether 

voluntary.     Ibid.  p.  266.  268. 3.  The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their 

military  enterprises,  hot  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  ia  resolved, 
a  chief  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  arc  willmg  (for 
they  cornpel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sing  their  war  song, 
Bnt  if,  alter  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they 
have  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considered  as  the 

most  infamous  of  men.    Id.  p.  217,  218. 4.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  an^ 

leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  is 

obhged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.    Id.  p.  218. 5.  Among 

the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  p. 
272.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  infiict 
what  punishment  they  ploase  on  lie  person  who  was  the  author  of  it.  Ibid, 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  escessive  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inheritance  parents 
leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  until  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
o&ended  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consists  most 
commonly  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  anhstituted  in  place  of  tho 
IS  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 


Ibid,  p.  274.  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  is  sufficient 
for  ray  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  those  great  features  whicli 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.    Bodiart,  and  other  philologists  oj 


le  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  tc 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  find  an  affinity  botwoon  nations  far  removed  from 
each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors, 
would  hardly  have  felled,  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  similarity,  to  pronounce 
with  confidence,  "  That  the  Germans  and  Americans  must  bo  the  same  people," 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observmg,  "  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  thom  ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant,  and  in  countries 
the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 

I  iiave  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  far- 
ther than  was  necesaarj  for  llie  illnatration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  In  every 
respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  wore  more  civilized  than  the  Americans. 
Some  of  them  were  not  unacquamted  with  agriculture;  almost  all 'of  thom 
liad  flocks  of  tame  catUe,  and  depended  upon  Uiem  for  the  chief  part  of  their- 
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SUbsiatoiiCB.  Mast  of  Iho  American  kibes  subsist  by  hunting,  and  are  in  a 
ruder  and  more  simple  state  than  the  ineicnt  Germans.  The  reaemblance, 
however,  between  their  condition,  is  greater,  perh-aps,  than  any  that  history 
affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  races  of  unoiviliicd  peo- 
ple, and  tlii»  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  mEUinera. 
Note  [7].  Page  12. 

Tits  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  tJie  army.  The  king  hiroEelf  had 
no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.  A  reniEirkable  instance  of  this  oo 
curs  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovia,  the  founder  of  ths 
French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  off,  among  other  sacred 
utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  CJovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  rase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed 
in  the  sacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  tiia 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that 
place,  and  promised,  that  if  tlie  lot  shouid  give  him  the  disposal  of  the  vas», 
he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all 
the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en- 
treiLted,  that  before  makmg  the  division,  they  would  give  him  tbat  vase  over 
and  above  his  sliare.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and  to  comply 
with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lilted  up  his  batlle-axe,  and 
striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violenc^  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  You 
shall  recaivo  nothing  hero  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right."  GrB- 
gor.  Turon.  Histor.  Francorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  70.  Par.  1610. 
Note  [8].  Faqi!  13. 

The  history  of  the  establislunent  and.  progress  of  the  feudal  system  Is  an 
interestmg  object  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  their  juris- 
prudence and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  feudal.  In  others,  many  forms 
and  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  tlieir  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  it.  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  for  genius  and  erudi- 
Uon,  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  precision,  the  progress  and  variation 
of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  tlie  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
efiecl«  which  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gene  through 
four  successive  changes  among  tho  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

I,  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
possessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise iu  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  species 
(if  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
munity !  all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Eveiy  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  be  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  beon  produced 
in  Note  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  hears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  tlie  subordination  and 
juilitary  service  which  the  feudal  system  mtroduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  wliich  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious 
troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
lie  seizod  as  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en- 
joyed ie  during  his  own  life,  and  eould  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  allodial,  i,  o.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  lield  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
to  do  homage  and  perform  service.  But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  soma 
danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  teit)  of  being  disturbed  Iir  the  remainder 
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of  tjie  ancient  mlia.bit!uitB,  and  in  still  greater  danger  of  being  attacked  bj  bu(V- 
ceBBivD  coloniea  of  barbariana  as  fierce  and  rapaciouB  aa  themselves,  they  saw 
(he  neceaaitj  of  coining  under  obligations  to  defend  the  community,  more  ex- 
plicit than  those  to  which  they  had  boon  subject  in  their  original  habitatiaos. 
On  l^is  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing  in  ttoir  new  settlements,  erery 
freomaji  became  bound  fo  tate  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and,  if  be 
refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded,  or  mutually  rati- 
fied by  any  Legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tacit  consent,  like  the  other 
compacts  which  hold  socioty  together.  Their  mntua!  security  and  preservation 
made  it  tjio  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vation of  it.  We  can  trace  back  Uiis  new  obhgation  on  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  a  very  early  poriod  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  Chilperic,  who  began  his 
reign  A.  D.  56S,  exacted  a  fine,  banyios  jussit  exigi,  from  eert^n  persons  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.  Oregor.  Turon.  lib.  v.  c.  26. 
p.  211.  Childebert,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  676,  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  against  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  42. 
p.  342.  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  e^cacted  while  property  continued  in 
its  first  state,  and  military  service  was  entirely  volontary.  Charlemagne  or- 
dained, that  every  fi-eeman  tvho  possessed  five  mansi,  i.  e.  sixty  acres  of  land 
iaproperty^  should  raaieh  in  person  against  the  enemy.  Capitul.  A.  D.  807. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  816,  grftted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  fied 
from  tne  Saracens,  and  aUawed  them  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  condition 
that  they  should  serve  in  the  army  like  olhfT  freemen.  Capitu!,  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  possessed  in  properti/,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  undet^tand,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land  ;  alodei 
and  pi-opricias,  aiodum  and  propriam  being  words  perlfectly  synonymous,  Du 
Cange,  voce  Jllodis.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distincUon  between  allodial  and 
beneSciary  possession,  is  contained  in  two  charters  published  by  Muratori,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodial, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  ben^oiwrt,  of  which  he 
had  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  his 
demise.  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  svi,  vol.  i.  p.  669.  665.  The  same  distinction  is 
pointed  oilt  in  a  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  i, 
p.  491.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in 
the  curious  testament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  estate  among  his  cliil- 
dren,  distinguishes  between  what  ha  possessed  jiriipnffaie,  and  what  he  held 
beti^io;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  ailodial,  A.  D.  837.  Aub, 
Mirtei  Opera  Diplomatioa,  Lovan.  1723.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  iiiir  ftimw  is  commonly  opposed  to  fassas  or  P^assoihisi 
the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior. 
Thesev/Vee  men  were  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state  ;  and  this  duty  was 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  jreemen  were  prohibited  from  entering  into  holy 
orders  utiiess  they  had  obtained,  tlie  consent  of  tlie  sovereign.  The  reason 
given  for  this  in  ^e  statnto  is  remarkable,  "  For  we  ore  informed  that  soma 
do  so,  not  BO  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  service 
which  they  ate  bound  to  perform."  Capital,  lib.  i.  {  ]  14,  If,  upon  being  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  any  freeman  refused  to  obey,  a  full  Herebajmum,  i.  e.  a 
fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Pranks.  Capit.  Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  ttt.  14.  }  13.  p.  539.  Tliis 
expression,  according  to  Ute  law  of  the  Franks,  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  serve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  laws  made  by  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul.  This  fine 
was  levied  with  such  rigour,  "  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  tiiis  crime  was 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  stato  until  such 
Urae  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebanman."  Ibid.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe  ;  and  if  any  person 
possessing  such  an.  extent  of  property  as  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  aU  his  goods  were  declared  ta 
be  forfeited,  and  ho  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishment  Murat, 
Script.  Itol.  vol.  i.  pars  iL  p.  153. 

lil.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  subject  to  military  ser< 
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mce,  aaother  clungB  waa  introduoed,  though  slowly,  a,nd  step  by  step.  We 
learn  from  Tacitas,  that  the  chief  men  among  the  Germans  Biideavwured  to 
attach  to  their  persons  Sind  interests  certain  ndherenta  whom  lie  calls  Comilei. 
Theaa  fought  under  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  ail  their  enterpriaes, 
The  same  ouatoia  continued  among  them  in  theii'  new  settlements  and  thaao 
attached  or  devoted  followeFs  wero  nattod  Juielu,  antmslinneii  hoirdnea  in  irutie 
Dmainicai  letides.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  ConieB  was  deemed 
honourable  ;  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  13.  The  composition,  which  Is  the  standaid 
by  which  we  must  judge  of  the  rank  DJid  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ageSf  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  truste  Doimmctt^  was  triple  to  that  paid  for 
the  murder  of  a  &eemiLn.  Leg.  Salicor.  Tit.  44.  i  1,  %  While  the  Germans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  thoy  courted  the  favour  of  these  Comitca,  by 
proBonta  of  arms  and  horaea,  and  by  hospitality.  See  Note  VX.  As  long  as 
Uiey  had  no  fined  property  in  land,  those  were  the  only  gifts  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers  desired.  But  upon  their 
EQttling  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  property 
came  to  bo  understood  among  them,  instead  of  those  slight  presents,  the  kings 
and  chieftains  bctowed  a  more  substantial  recompense  in  land  on  their  adhe- 
-ents.  Those  grants  were  called  ienejkia,  because  they  were  gratuitous  dona- 
tions ;  and  honores.,  because  they  were  regarded  aa  marks  of  distincOon.  What 
were  the  services  originally  eiaoted  in  return,  for  those  b^nefida  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  prceisioni  because  there  are  no  records  so  andent. 
When  allodial  possessions  wore  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not,  at  once, 
subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  heie,  aa  in  all  other  changes 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  As  the  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  ob- 
tain protection,  ivhen  allodial  proprietois  first  consented  to  become  vassals  of 
any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  aa  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  ehr^e  to  hold,  was  called  komagixsa  planum, 
and  bound  flieni  to  nothing  more  thaa  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  their  superior.  Of  this 
hemagiuai  planum  some  traces,  though  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brua- 
sel,  torn,  i.  p.  97,  Among  the  ancient  writs  publiahed  by  D,  D.  De  Vic  and 
Vaisette  hist,  de  tianquod.  aj-e  a'  great  many  which  they  call  lurniagia.  They 
seem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  between  tlie  kamagiwn  planum  mentioned 
by  Brussel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands;  the  other 
&nffa^s  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  as^at  him  likewise  in 
defending  bis  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  fendal  formalities,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rathoF 
to  bo  a,  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  cngag^nent  of  a  vassal  td* 
perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  Prouves  de  I'Hist.  do  Lang.  torn.  ii. 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  ouier  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced,  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
6tn*^C!0  as  fiefa,  wiiich  originally  subjected  those  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  L'Eaprit  des  Lou,  1.  xxi.  c  3.  IS,  M.  I'AbbS  de  Mably  contends 
that  such  as  held  these  were  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what 
was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  i, 
356,  But,  upon  comparing  their  preo&  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
seoma  to  be  evident,  that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  pro- 
perty, waa  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty, no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  ben^/icia,  if  thoy  did  not  subject  such  as 
received  tbera  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  ho  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  out,  he  might 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  whicli  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  "  That  aa  allodial  property  subjected  those  who  poa- 
sessed  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  bmejuia  subjected  such  aa  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  irom  whom  they  received  those  lands." 
Those  bene/ida  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  Ho  circnmstanoe 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
innumerable  proofs  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Eeprit  des 
Loii.  1.  XXX.  c.  10.  and  by  Du  Cange,  vac  Bm^Uium  el  feodum. 
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IV.  But  the  poeaeseion  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state.  A 
prccunous  tenure  during  ploa.3iire  was  not  sufficient  to  Ealisfj'  such  as  hold 
lands,  and  by  various  means  they  gradually  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
beneiices  duiing  life.  Feudor.  lib.  I^t.  J.  Du  Cange  produces  several  quotations 
from  aniaenl  cliartera  and  chronidoa  in  proof  of  this ;  Glos.  voo.  Benejkimn, 
After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  benefir.ia  hereditary, 
faAt  in  the  direct  line,  tlien  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Longob,  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Ben^ficivm. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of  these  cbangoE  took 
|i1ace.  M.  I'Ab.  JVIablj  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Mattel 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  beti^/kia  for  life ;  Obsen-at.  torn.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  tliat  Xiouia  le  Debonnaire  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
them  hoi'flditary,  is  evident  from  the  aathocities  to  which  he  refers  ;  Id.  429. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  publislied  a  placitnm  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  SfiO, 
by  wliich  it  appears  that  he  still  i^ontinned  to  grant  some  ben^cia  only  during 
life.  De  Ke  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  353.  In  tiie  yeaiSeS,  Odo  king  of  France 
granted  lands  to  Ricabodo,  fideU  euo,'jure  beneficiario  et  fractuario,  during  his 
own  life  ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  born  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  556.  This  was  nil 
intermediate  step  between  fiefs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  per- 
petuity. While  beneficia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  were  held  only 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not  only  exercised  the  deminium  or  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vassal  only 
the  usWrucf ■— -But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ben^/idum  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  iu  effect  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  superior  lords,  and 
lodged  in  those  of  the  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  he  understood  by  superiors  as  Well  as  vassals, 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  sala- 
ries or  perquisites  of  offices,  end  even  pensions  thomselves,  were  granted  and 
held  as  fiefs;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.  Morice  mera.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  rhist.  de  Brotagne,  torn.  ii.  78. 
690.  Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  it  fief,  there  are  instances  of  feudal 
tenures  still  more  singular.  The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were  sometimea 
seized  by  the  powerful  barons.  In  otder  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  tliey 
held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  church,  and  paicelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner 
!,lts  other  property  to  their  sab-vassals.  Bouquet,  recueil  des  hist.  vol.  x.  238. 
4GD.  The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary,  led 
the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns  heroditaiy  grants  of  offices.  Many 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  becanle  hereditniy  in  most  of  tlic  kingdoms 
in  Europe ;  and  so  conscious  were  raonarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  tlie  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  occa 
Bions,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  m 
belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro 
duced,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  mx.  p.  595.  Another  occurs  in  the 
Thosanr.  anecdot.  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — This  re 
volution  in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the 
progress  of  feudal  property  ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  precisian  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  poBsassed  by  the  king  or  by  the  nobility  at  that  juncture. 

One  circumBtance  more,  with  respect  to  the  diajiges  which  prcperty  under- 
went, deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  proper^ 
which  they  acquhed  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  bacoHiB  almost  entirelj  feudal  by  the  heginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
former  speciea  of  property  seenis  to  ba  so  much  better  and  mote  deeirable  than 
the  latter,  that  audi  a  change  appeoTB  surprising,  especially  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  allodial  property  was  frequently  convertfid  into  feudal,  by  a  volun- 
tary deed  of  the  poesessar.  The  motives  which  determined  them  to  a  choice  sc 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modem  times  concerning  property,  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  diacemment  and 
aocuracy,  lib.  :xxi.  c.  S.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  bint 
in  Lanibertus  Ardeneis,  an  ancient  writer  qu6ted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Alodis.  \a 
tliose  times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  aAer  the 
death  of  Charlemagao,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  union  among  the  dilferenl 
memberaef  the  community,a]idindividuals  were  exposed,^ng1e  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  *pprBssJo)i,  it  became  necessary  for  every  man 
to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself,  and 
obtain  security  agaJnat  enemies  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  For  this 
reason  he  relinquished  his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
feudal  services,  that  ho  might  £nd  safety  under  IJio  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.  In  some  parte  of  Europe,  this  change  from  alloilial  to  feudal 
property  became  so  general,  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any 
lib^y  of  choice  left.  He  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hoid  of  him.  Thus  Beaumanoir  informs  us,  that  in  tho  eountiea  of  Clermont 
and  Seauvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  discovered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  wliich  no  service  was  performed,  and  whicli  paid  to  him  no  taiee  or  cus- 
toms, he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  hia  own  ;  for,  says  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allodial  property.  Const,  eh,  24.  p.  133.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
a.  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France,  J^Ue  tern 
tani  Seigneur.  In  other  provinces  of  France,  allodial  property  seems  to  hove 
remained  longer  unalienated,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great 
number  of  charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchanges  of  allodial  lands 
ui  the  province  of  Lamguedoc,  are  pubUshod.  Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn.  ii.  During  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  tlio  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodia! ;  and  aearcely  any  mendon  of  feudal  tenmes  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  property,  daring  those  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in.  Catalonia  and  Uie  country  of  Roussiilon,  as  appeara 
from  the  original  charters  published  m  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca's 
treatise  do  Marea  sive  limlle  Hispanico.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  Low-Countries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  con^dorable  extent.  Mirasi  opera  diplora.  vol,  i.  34.  '?4,  75.  G3.  296.  817. 
B42,  B47.  578.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial,  property  appear  there  as  late  sh  the 
fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  918.  Several  ihets  which  prove  that  allodiai  pro- 
perty subsisted  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  ^  introduction  of  feudal 
teiiures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  those  two  Sfferent 
species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  dea  Fran- 
5ois,  coQscrv^es  dans  les  Coutumes  Angloises,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  &o.  The  notions 
of  men  with  roapeot  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  under- 
standings, and  the  caprice  of  their  pasaons.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodia!  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by 
feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solieitoua  to  convert  their  fiefe  into  al- 
lodial property ,  An  instance  of  thia  occara  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
published  by  Eclhard,  Conimentarii  ds  rebns  FtaneiK  Orient&lis,  vol.  ii.  p.  885.. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliquiffi  MSS:  omnis  (cvi,  by  Ludwig,  vol.  i, 
p.  SOS  !  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid,  vol  vii,  p,  40,  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  Low-Conntries,    Mtttei  oper.  1,  52. 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  happened  in  France,  because  the  ancient  monuments  ol 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
dearly  illustrated  than  those  of  any  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  aomo  ground,  however,  for  conjecturing  that 
allodial  properly  continnod  longer  in  estimation  among  the  llaiians,  than 
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aiuoug  the  French.  It  appears,  that  many  of  tlie  charters  granted  by  the  em- 
perors  in  tho  ninth  centurj,  conveyed  an  allodial  right  tu  land.  Miuat.  Antiq 
mod.  iBvi,  V,  i.  p.  575,  &o.  But  in  tlie  olevcnth  contury  we  find  aome  esamples 
of  persons  who  rosignod  thoir  allodial  property,  and  returned  it  back  aa  a  feu- 
dal tenure.  Id.  p.  610,  &e.  Muratori  observes,  that  the  word  /ewhim,  ivhich 
canie  to  bs  substituted  in  place  of  ben^iciiiin,  does  not  occur  in  any  authentic 
charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  contury.  Id.  594.  A  charter  of  king  Robert 
of  France,  A.  D,  lOOB,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  have  met  with  tho  word 
fOtdam.  '  Bouquet  reoueil  des  historlena  do  Gaule  et  do  la  France,  torn.  x.  p. 
693.  b.  This  word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  by  Brussel, 
vol.  i.  p.  77.  But  tjie  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  in  question, 
and  perhaps  tho  frequent  use  of  the  v/ord/eudam  in  it  is  an  additjond  reason 
for  doing  so.  The.  account  which  I  havo  giv™  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial 
and  feudal  poascasiona  receives  aome  confirmalion  from  the  etymology  of  the 
words  themselves.  Alode  or  dlodiuia  is  compounded  of  the  German  particlo 
im  and  lol,  i.  e.  land  obtained  by  lot.    Wachteri  Glosspr.  Gemianicum,  voo. 


]nquored  in  this  manner.    Feodum  is  compounded  of  (xj  pi 
wii/eo  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipondary,  and  granted  a  recom- 
pense for  service.     Wachterus,  ibid.  voc.  .feodum,  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  syatem  among  tho  Germans  waa  perfectly  aimilar 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
eapecially  after  the  Imperial  crown  passed  from  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  wore  far  superior  to  tha  contemporary  monarohs  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  yaaaala  did  not  aspire  so  early  to  independonce, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obf  Mn  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  benefices  by  heredi- 
tary right.  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  II.  or 
the  Salio,  was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fiofa  hereditary.  Lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
Conrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1024.  Ludovieus  Piua,  under  vi-hose  reign 
grants  of  hereditary  fiefe  were  frequent  in  France,  succeeded  his  fatlier  A.  D. 
814.  Rot  only  waa  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introduced  among 
the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  oven  after  Conrad  had  established  it, 
tha  law  continued  favourable  to  the  ancient  practice  ;  and  unloas  the  charter  of 
the  vasaal  bore  e:ipress]y  that  the  lief  descended  to  his  heira,  it  was  presumed 
to  be  granted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  Even  after  the  alteration  made 
by  Conrad,  it  waa  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life ;  n 
charier  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  aa  the  year  1376.  Charta  ap.  Boehmer, 
PrJncip.  Jur.  feud.  p.  361.  The  transmission  of  iic&  to  collateral  and  female 
heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans.  There  is  extant  a  charter, 
A.  D.  1201,  conveying  the  right  of  succeasiou  to  females,  but  it  is  granted  ai 
an  estraordinary   mark   of  favour,    and   in   reward    of  mm  rv 

Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.     In  Germany,  as  well  aa  in  Fra  d  Italy 

siderable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodiaUong    ft     tl     f    dal  m  d 
of  tenure  waa  introduced.     It  appears  from  the  Codes  D  p!  m  t         M         tn 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Marquis  t      f  M         w       till 
allodial  as  lata  as  the  thirteenth  century.    No.  31.  3S,  37  46  t      p  S     pto 
hist.  German,  oura  Schoetgenii  et  Kreysigii.  Alfonb.  1755        I  11,3    S. 

Allodial  property  seems  to  have  been  common  in  onoth     distr   t    f  th 
irovince,  during  the   same  period.      Keliquiie   Diplom  t   te    Son  bn       al 
Beutiz.  No.  17. 36. 58.  ibid.  374,  &c, 

NoTK  [9].Paqe  13. 

Ab  I  shaU  have  occasion,  in  anotiier  Note,  to  reprcae  t  th  dit  t  Ih 
part  of  the  people  wlio  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  considel 
tho  state  of  the  inhabifanta  of  the  country.  The  persons  employed  in  culti- 
vating tho  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  he  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  1.  Jerm  or  slaves.  This  Beams  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  claBS, 
and  consisted  either  of  captives  tafeen  in  war,  or  of  persona  the  property  in 
whom  waa  aoqnired  in  some  one  of  the  varioua  mothoda  enumerated  by  iJu 
Cange,  voc.  Scitjhj,  v.  6.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  thia  numerouB 
race  of  men  will  appear  from  aeveral  dreumstances.     1.  Tlieir  moaters  haa 
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abaoliito  dominion  over  their  perBoiia.  They  had  Ihe  power  of  punishing  their 
Bluvea  capitally,  without  the  intervention  of  any  judgo.  This  dangfirona  right 
they  pasBBssed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manners  were 
fierce,  but  it  continued  as  late  aa  the  twelfth  centuiy.  Joaoh.  Potgiesaerus  ds 
atatu  Bervoxum.  Lemgov.  1737.  4to.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  4.  10.  13. 24.  Even 
after  this  juriadicljon  of  masters  came  to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  elave  was 
deemed  to  be  of  bo  little  value,  that  a  veiy  slight  compensation  atoned  for 
taking  it  away.  Idem,,  lib.  iii,  c.  6.  If  masters  had  power  over  the  lives  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  b«  set  to  the  rigour  of 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inffict  upon  them.  The  codes  of  ajicient 
laws  prescribed  pmuatiments  for  the  crimes  of  slaves  different  &om  those  which 
were  inflicted  on  ftee  men.  TlK  latter  paid  only  a  fine  or  compcnsaEon ;  tlie 
former  were  subjected  to  borporal  pnniabmenls.  The  cruelty  of  these  was  ia 
many  instances  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the  rack  on  very  slight 
occasions.  The  laws  wilh  respect  to  Uiese  points  are  to  be  found  in  Fotgies- 
serus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shocbing  to  humanity.  2.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  over  the  lives  and  peraons  of  their  slaves  was  thus  extensive,  it  was  no 
less  so  over  their  actions  and  property.  Thoy  were  not  originaEy  permitted  to 
marry.  Male  and  iemale  slaves  were  allowed  and  oven  encouraged  to  cohabit 
'■     "         ■■  ■ '■  ■  at  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  eon- 

twnium.  Potgiees.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  sect.  1.  This 
much  estabhshcd,  that,  during  several  centuries  after  the  bar- 
barous nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  slaves,  who  lived  as  husband 
and  wife,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  religious  ceremony,  and  did  not 
teceive  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  priest.  Ibid.  sect.  10,  11.  When  this 
conjunction  between  slaves  came  to  be  considered  as  a  lawlbt  marriage,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  witliout  the  consent  of  their  master  ;  and  such  as 
ventured  to  do  so,  without  obtaining  that,  were  punished  with  great  severity, 
and  sometimes  were  put  to  death.  Fotgiess.  ibid.  sect.  IS,  &c.  Gregor,  Turon, 
Hiat.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  When  the  manners  of  llie  European  nations  became  more 
gentie,  and  their  ideas  mora  liberal,  slaves  who  married  without  their  master's 
Eonsent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Potgieas.  ibid.  sect.  20.  Du  Cange 
Gloss,  voc.  FoHnnaTila^um.  3.  All  the  chUdren  of  slaves  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  mnster.  Du 
Cange  Gloss,  voc  Semis,  vol.  vi.  450.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  766.  4. 
Slaves  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  could  sell  them 
at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  continued,  property  in  a  slave  was  sold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  moveable. 
Afterwards  slaves  became  odicHpli  elebie,  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  which  uey  belonged.  Potgiesserus  has  collected 
the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  well-known  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  Lib.  ii.  c  4.  S.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  subsistence 
and  clothes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him. 
If  a  master,  from  indulgence,  gave  his  slaves  any  jjeeuKtun,  or  fised  allowance 
for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of 
that.  All  that  they  accumulated  bekinged  to  their  master.  Fo^iess.  lib.  ii.  c 
10.  Mnrat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  188.  Du  Cange,  voc  Semii,  vol.  vi.  p.  451. 
Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  tlie  effects  of  alaves  belonged  to  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament.  Fot- 
giess. lib.  ii.  c.  11.  6.  Slaves  wero  distinguished  from  free  men  by  a  peculiar 
dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  aiid 
of  freedom;  slaves  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  sliave  their  heads;  and  by  this 
distinction,  how  jndifibrent  soever  it  maybe  in  its  own  nature,  Ihey  were  re- 
minded every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condition.  Potgies.  lib.  iii.  c.  4, 
ForthesamGrcasDnitwasonactedinthelawsof  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
thai  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  ^ve  evidence  ag^st  a  free  man  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Du  Cange,  voc  Semis,  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  Fotgiess.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

2.  Villani.  They  were  likewise  adwripii  gl^m  or  villie,  from  which  they  de- 
rivod  their  name,  and  were  traiiBferable  along  with  it,  Du  Cange,  voc.  Villoma, 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  Iheir  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  industry  belonged  to  themselves  in  jn'operty.     This  distinction  is 
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jDarked  by  Pierre  de  Fontain'g  Conaoil,  Vie  da  St.  Louis  par  Joinville,  p. 
J19.  edit,  de  Du  Cange.  Several  caBes  decided  agreeably  to  this  principle  are 
mentioned  by  Murat.  ib.  p.  773. 

3.  The  last  class  of  pBCSona  employed  in  agricoltnre  were  free  men.  Theee 
ore  dialinguislied  by  various  names  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
^rimanni,  anidilionalei,  originarii,  tribtstales,  &t.  These  seem  to  ha.ve  been 
persons  who  possessed  some  small  allodial  property  of  theic  own,  and  besides 
that,  cultivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  lot 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  themselves  liltewise  to  perform  aove- 
,raJ  small  services  inprato  Jiel  in  meiae,i!niratuTavet  in  finea,  such  as  ploughing 
a  certain  qua.ntity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  aEsistiiig  him  in  harvest  ana 
vintage  work,  &0.  The  clearest  proof  of  Ihia  may  be  found  in  Murafori,  v.  i. 
p.  712.  and  in  Dn  Cange  under  the  respective  words  above  menaonod.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  tfiscover  whether  these  arimanni,  &x.  were  removable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
former,  if  we  may  judge  from  llie  genius  and  raaiims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be 
most  probable.  These  persons,  however,  were  considered  as  free  men  in  tlie 
moE^t  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
condiUon,  and  wore  even  ealled  to  serve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave 
was  admitted.  Moral.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  743.  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  This  account  of 
the  condition  of  tliese  three  different  classes  of  persons,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which  I  shall  produce  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  sdd  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  between 
the  first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opportu- 
nities of  oppressing  those  who  were  settled  on  theit  estates,  and  of  rendering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  free  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of 
subsisring  themselves  and  their  families.  The  ibrms  of  such  a  surrendor,  or 
BbnaeiaHa,  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preserved  by  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  c.  28 ;  and 
bj-  the  anonymoOB  author  published  by  M.  Bignon,  toeether  with  the  colleotion 
of  formula  compiled  by  Mareulfiis,  o.  16.  In  both,  the  reason  given  for  the 
o&noxialio,  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  gives  up 
his  iiUerty.  It  was  still  ipore  common  for  flee  men  to  surrender  their  liberty 
to  bishops  OF  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  orthe  security  which  the  vassals 
and  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Qmge,  voc.  OblatM,  toI.  iv.  p.  1206.  That 
condition  must  hare  been  miserable  indeed,  which  could  induce  a  free  man 
voluntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  giro  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
disposal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  was 
immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in  France  were 
reduced  to  this  stat^  at  thp  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  L'Espr. 
des  Loix.  liv.  six.  c.  11.  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  Brady  Fref.  to 
Oen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  atat«  of  villaini, 
or  slaves  in  England,  are  publislied  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit,  p.  269,  &e. 

Note  [10],  Page  U. 

Innumebable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced.  Many  cliarters,  granted  bj 
persons  of  the  highest  ranli,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
eonid  not  subscribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons,  who  could  not  write, 
to  make  Uie  sign  of  the  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter,  Several  of  these 
remain,  nhere  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  s^iim  cruejj  maiia 
propHa  pro  ignarattime  lUeranim.  Dn  Cange,  voc,  Crax,  vol.  iii.  p.  1191. 
From  this  is  derived  tfie  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herbaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  em- 

S're  by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  Jus  Bame.     Nouveau  Traittf  do 
iplomatique  par  deux  Benedictins,  4to.  torn,  i'    p.  4SS,     As  lato  sa  the  tour- 
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toonth  century  Du  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  the  greatest  man  in  tlie  state, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neiUser  read  nor  write.  St. 
Palaye  Meinoires  sur  I'andenne  Chevalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.  Nor  was  this  igiio- 
rauos  continad  to  laymen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degrees 
superior  to  them  In  acience.  Many  digniiied  ecclosiastica  could  not  subscribe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  whiii  they  sat  as  members.  Kouv.  Tcait^ 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  424.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persona  who  were  candidates  for  orders  was  this,  "  Whether  thoy 
Gould  read  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  espl^n  the  sense  of  them,  at  lea^t 
literally?"  Ragino  Prumiensis  ap.  Bcuck.  Hist.  Philos.  v.  iii.  p.  631.  Alfred 
the  Great  complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a. 
priest  who  undei-stood  the  litui^y  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  eccleslas- 
t'  w  soil  miHe  ignorant.  Asserius  de  rebus  gesUs  Alfredi,  ap.  Camdeni 
An_l  iLo.  p.  £5,  The  igooranoe  of  the  clergy  is  quiuntly  described  by  an 
am  f  the  dark  ages  :  "  Potiua  dediti  gulx  quam  glossy  ;  potius  coiligunt 
lib  q  m  legunt  libroa  ;  libentius  intuentur  Marthamqnam  Marcum ;  midunt 
I  g  11  Salnione  quam  in  Solonione."  Alaiius  de  Art.  Predieat.  ap.  Leheuf 
Diss  t  t  m.  ii,  p.  31.  To  the  ohvibus  causes  of  such  universal  ignorance, 
a  isi  g  f  m  the  stale  of  government  and  manners,  &am  the  seventh  to  the 
]  th  entnry,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  boohs  during  Uiat  period,  and 
th  d  ffi  Ity  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Remans  wrote  their 
b  k  ther  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  The 
1  tie  b  g  thecheapBst,wasof  course  the  mostcommonly  used.  Butafterthe 
&ar  n  onquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
tJ  t  ntry  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was 
almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  them. 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  boots  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  piice  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for'writing  Ihem  from 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  folloiving  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  superstitioiis  prayers  of  a  missaj.  Marat.  Antig.  Ital.  v.  iii.  p.  833. 
P.  deMontfaucon  alSrms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment 
which  he  has  8een,Uiose  of  an  ancient  date' excepted,  are  written  on  parchment 
from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  In- 
sctipt.  tom.  ix.  p.  325.  As  the  want  of  niateriaJs  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  from  a  cauaa.which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity 
of  books  during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  possessed  any  hooks 
whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Murat. 
Antiq.  V.  ix.  p.  789.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
S35,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintiltan's 
Institutions,  "  for,"  says  he,  "  although  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  Franca."  Murat.  Antiq.  v.  iii.  p.  835.  The 
price  of  books  became  so  high,  tliat  persons  of  a  moderate  fortune  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  Tha  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Htomon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,two  hundred  sheep,  five  qnarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
dss  Religieux  Benedictins,  tom.  vii.  p.  3.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  phy»cian,  &om  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  considarable  quantiQr 
of  plate,  but  v/as  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in 
a  deed,  binding  hlmsaif  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  Gabr.  Nauda 
Addit.  a  I'Hiatoire  de  Louys  XI.  par  Coininas,  edit,  de  Fresnoy,  torn.  iv.  p.  SJBl. 
Many  curious  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  extrav^ant  price  of  boolts  in 
the  middle  ages,  are  collected  by  that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refer 
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such  of  my  readers  as  deem  this  small  brtinch  of  literaiy  history  an  object  of 
cariosity.  When  any  person  made  a  proEont  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  a, 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraiies  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed 
n  donativs  of  such  value  that  he  ottered  it  on  the  altar  ^irD  remedio  onimtE  sua, 
iu  order  to  obtain  the  forgivenesa  of  his  sina.  IWuiat.  vol.  iii.  p.  836.  Hist. 
Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  6.  Nouv.  Tr^t.  du  Diplomat,  par  deui  Benediotms, 
4to.  torn.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the 
manner  now  becoraa  universal,  was  invented  [  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
number  of  manusotipts  increased,  but  iJio  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  Murat.  ib.  p.  871.  The  invontion  of  the  art  of  making 
paper,  and  the  inrention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two  conEiderable  events  in 
literary  history.  It  is  remarltabla  that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawning 
of  letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
centnrj  j  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over  Europe  at  the  era 
of  liie  reformatjou. 

Note  [11].  Page  IS. 

All  the  religious  maxims  and  pracUces  of  the  dark  ages  are  a  proof  of  this 
I  shall  produce  one  remarkable  testimony  in  confinnation  of  it,  Horn  an  anthor 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Home,  St.  Eloj,  or  Egidios,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  "  He  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes  frequently  to  diurch; 
who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the  altar  ;  who  doth 
not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  indnatty  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  God,  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  livea  chastely  even  with 
hia  own  wiie  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near 
the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  soula  from  deatruction,  while  you  have  the 
means  in  your  power  ;  offer  presents  and  tithea  to  churchmen  (  come  more  fre- 
quently to  church  ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints  ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  Bay,  '  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.'  "  Dacherii  Spieelegiuni  Vet.  Script,  v.  ii.  p.  94.  The  learned 
and  judicious  tranetator  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  paasage,  'sub- 
joins a  veiy  proper  lefiection:  "We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  oJ 
God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  hia  laws,  or  of  justice,  benevolence, 
and  charity  towards  men."  Mosh,  Eccles,  Hist,  v.  i.  p.  324. 
Note  [12].  Paqe  15. 

That  infallibility  in  all  ita  determinations,  to  which  the  cliutch  of  Roma 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  consequence.  As  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  relinquish  any  opiniop,  or  to  aJter  ally  practice  which  has  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonies  must  be  im 
mutable  and  everlasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  observe,  in  enlight 
ened  times,  those  rights  which  wei*  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  ediHed  the  latter,  must  disgust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  cites  observed  in  the  Komiah  church  appear  maui- 
fetly  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  ilhberal 
species.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  littie  variation,  from  the  religious 
ceremonies  estabhshed  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridiculous, 
that  if  every  age  did  not  fiimish  instances  of  the  fascinating  influence  of  super- 
stition, as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  appear  in- 
credible that  they  should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several 
churches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mair's  flight  into  Egypt.  It  was  called  the  feast  of  lie  Asa.  A  young  girl 
rich^  dresaed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  capari- 
soned. The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  wail 
■aid  with  great  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places;  ahymu 
no  less  childish  than  impious  was  sung  in  his  praise  i  and  when  the  ceremony 
waa  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the 
people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people,  instead  of  the  usual 
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f^Eponee,  We  bleas  the  Lord^  brayed  three  times  in  the  same  miinner'.  Dti 
Cange,  voc.  Festum,  v.  jii.  p.  424.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the 
festiv^  of  fools,  and  some  other  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  more  farcicELl  enter- 
tainment exhibited  in  a  ohurchf  and  mingled,  as  was  then  the  ctistoni,  with  an 
imitation  of  some  religious  riles;  it  was  an  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  churoh.  Howotof,  as  liiia 
practice  did  not  pcerail  universolly  in  the  Catholic  diurch,  its  ahaurdity  con- 
tributed at  last  to  abolish  iL 

Note  [13],  Paoe  IT, 
As  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of 
the  crusades,  every  ciicumsianc*  that  tends  to  esplain  or  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  this  Bitraordinary  frenzy  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  1  havu 
asserted  in  the  text,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  gradually  for  the 
amazing  effort  which  they  mode  in  consequence  of  the  eshortalions  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  part  of  history,  may  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  hs  of  importance.  That  tho  end  of  the  world  was  expected 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
this  oooaEioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  I  hare 
referred  in  the  text,  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled 
ilh  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
begin  in  this  manner ;  "  Appropinquanle  mundi  tormiuo,"  &o.    As  the 

the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  Judgments  the 

signs  of  its  approach  are  now  manifest.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic.  et 
Vaisette,  torn.  ji.  Preaves,  p.  86.  89,90. 117, 168,  &c.  One  effect  of  tiiis  opinion 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolution 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  marquisses, 
bishops,  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besides  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  Land,  Glaber,  Rodulph,  Hist,  chei  Bouquet  Recueil, 
Com.  X.  p.  50.  52.  Another  historian  mentIons<a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  accompanied  the  count  of  Angouleme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  10S6, 
Chronic.  Aderaari,  ibid,  p.  162,  Upon  their  return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Europe 
with  lamentable  accounts  of  the  Etate  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  Wil- 
leTiH.  Tyr.  Hist.  ap.  Geat.  Dei  per  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  Guibert.  Abbal. 
Hist,  ibid,  vol.  i,  p.  476.  Beeides  this,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
mendicants  through  Europe ;  and  by  deecribing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dommion  of  InfidelsJ  to  estort  charity, 
and  to  excite  zealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression,  Baldiici  Aichiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
86,  In  Uie  year  986,  Gerfaert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester 
II.  addressed  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
It  is  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  ai'ms 
against  the  Pi^an  oppressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  their  yoke. 
Gerberti  Epistote  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn,  x,  p.  426,  In  consequence  of  this 
spirited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  Mnrat.  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  vol.  iii. 
p,  400.  The  alaro^  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  1010, 
that  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Palestine.  Chron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  torn,  x,  p,  153,  It  is 
evident  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  Ideas  which  led  the  crusaders  to 
undertake  their  wild  enlarprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
many  authors,  from  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthusiaam,  but  were  gradually 
formed ;  so  that  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  whei^ 
erected  by  Urban  n,  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  various  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  well 
as  in  the  history,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
numbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  eitensivn  privilegea  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  served  to  aeooont 
for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  exempted 
from  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged 
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in  this  holy  EOrvice.  Dii  Cango  voo.  CWiCit  priBilegium,  v.  ii.  p.  ,1194. — 3. 
They  wero  oiempted  from  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  Ihey  had 
borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  this  BacrBd  welfare.  Ibid. — 3.  They  ivero 
exempted  either  entirely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time,  from  tha  payment  of 
taxes.  Ibid.  Ordonnancea  des  Rois  do  France,  torn.  i.p.  33. — 1.  They  might 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  coDEont  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they  helds 
Ibid. — 5.  Their  persona  and  effects  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St, 
Peter,  and  anatiiMnas  of  the  diurcli  were  denounced  againat  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  during  theif 
mbsenca  on  acconnt  of  tita  holy  war.  Du  Cange,  Ibid.  Guibertas  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482, — 6.  They  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  aubject  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  Du  Cange,  lb.  Ordon.  dea  Rois,  torn.  i.  p. 
34.  174.— 7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remisaion  of  all  their  eins,  and  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of 
their  penitence,  but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition  ;  oi^d  thus,  by  gratiiying 
their  favourite  passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  theniselvea  civil  rights 
of  great  value,  and  rsliffious  immunities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painf61  penances.  Guibert, 
Abbaa,  p.  4B0.  When  we  behold  llie  civil  and  eccleeiaatical  powers  vying  witli 
each  other,  and  straining  their  inveiiljon  in  order  to  devise  expedients  for 
encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised tliat  it  shovdd  become  so  general  as  to  render  it  infamous,  and  a  mark 
of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  the  holy  war.*  Willierm.  Tyxienais  ap. 
Bongars,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  The  histories  of  the  crusades,  written  by  modern 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  their  own  age  in 
tha  place  of  those  which  influanced  the  parsons  whoae  actions  thay  attempt  to 
relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.  The  ori^al  historians  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the 
same  passions  which  poasaaaed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manneca  which  they  describe.  The  enthusi- 
aatic  rapture  with  which  they  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope's  discourse  in 
the  council  iof  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  theraaalvaa  to  thia  holy  warfare  ;  the  confidence  with  which,  they 
espreas  their  reliance  on  the  Divine. protection  ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which 
they  describe  their  taking  possessioi^  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive, in  some  degree,  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singular  reflections  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  tlia  several  historians,  which  confirm  thia 
observation.  But  lest  those  autliors  may  be  suapected  of  adorning  fhair  narra- 
tive with  any  exaggerated  description,  1  ahall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaders 
who  conducted  Ihe  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  earl 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  describes  tha  crusaders  as  the  chosen 
army  of  CbriBt,  as  the  servanffl  and  aoldiera  of  God,  aa  men  who  marched 
u^der  the  immediate  protection  of  Ihe  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegious, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction  ;  and  when  he  mentions  the  soldiers  in 
llio  Christian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  kiUed,  he  is  confident  that  their  aouls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joya  of  Paradise.  Dacherii  Spicele^um,  vol. 
iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difliculty  of  raising  the  necessary  sums 
must  have  been  proportionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  eitremely  small.  Some  account  is  preseiTed  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  II.  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  1346, 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  Ihey  tend  to  siiow  the  considerable  influence  which 
tlie  crusades  had,  both  on  the  state  of  property,  and  of  civil  government.  1. 
TIp  exposed  to  aale  part  of  liie  domains ;  an<l  aa  the  price  was  destined  for 
aiich  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained  tlie  conanut  of  tha  Frencii  king,  of  whom 
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IbesB  lands  were  held,  ralifjing  the  alienation.  Hist,  de  Dauphino,  fom,  i.  p, 
332.  335. — 3.  He  iaaned  a,  proclamation,  in  which  he  promiBCd  to  grant  new 
priTilages  to  the  nobles,  aa  well  as  new  immanitiea  to  the  ciliea  and  towns,  in 
his  territories,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums  which  they  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  iliat  account.  Ibid,  torn.  ij.  p.  512.  Many  of  tiie  charters  of  oommti- 
nity,  which  I  shall  menlion  in  another  Note,  wora  obt^ned  in  this  manner. — 3. 
He  exacted  a,  contribution  towards  defrayina  tlie  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  eubjeota,  whether  eodeEiastica  or  laymen,  who  did  not  accompany 
him  in  person  to  tile  East.  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  335.-4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  usual  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  ha  era- 
ployed  in  this  serriofl.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  518.---5.  He  exacted  considerable 
sums  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  but  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bankers  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there.'  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  338. 
torn.  li.  528.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  resources,  the  dauphin  was 
involved  in  such  expense  by  tills  expedition,  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  mate  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  aai  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  fresh 
Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  344.  347.  When  the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  litst 
he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  espenses  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  of  hiK  territories.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and 
Vaisette,  torn.  ii.  p.  287.  In  like  manner  Baldvi'in,  count  of  Hainault,  mort 
gaged  or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  LlegE 
A.  D.  1096.  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomadque,  torn.  i.  p.  63.  At  a  later  period . 
Baldwin,  count  of  Naranr,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery  when  he 
intended  to  assume  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.  Mirjei  Oper.  i.  313, 
Note  [14].  PiOE  19. 
The  usual  method  of  forming  an  opmion  concerning  the  comparative  state 
of  manners  in  two  dilferent  nations,  is  by  attending  to  the  facts  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
Byzantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Oreek 
empire.  P.  de  Montfaucon  has  produced  from  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom 
a  very  full  account  of  iJie  eloganca  and  luxury  of  the  Greelts  in  his  age.  That 
father  in  his  sermons  enters  into  such  minute  details  concerning  tlio  manners 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  strange  in  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfaucon  has  collected  these  descnptions,  and  ranged  them 
ander  different  heads.  The  eonit  of  the  more  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembl  d  th  se  fE  i  mm  h  b  th  magniSconce  and  in  corrup- 
lion  of  ma  Th      mp  in  th      I        th  century,  though  inferior  in 

power,  did       tyldtthm  tett  d  splendour.    Memoires  do 

I'Acad.  des  I        pt  t  m  p  197 B  t         may  decide  concerning  the 

comparativ     tale    f  m  (h         t  m    mp  re,  and  among  the  nations 

in  the  west  f  E  p  by  an  th  m  th  d  h  h,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at 
least  more  tnki  g  Ah  C  tant  pi  as  th  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  armies  f  th  rus  d  th  b  ht  t  g  Eh  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West  aato         gtt  wTh  tajt      veral  contemporary  autliors 

b  th  m  g  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  con- 
gre  f  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  They 
d  sc  b  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
m  d  p  n  their  own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
]  t  p  t  re  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  Iho 
G  k  peak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate, 
imp  t  us, and  savage.  They  assume  a  tone  of  Buperior!ty,a3  amors  poUshed 
P  pi  cquainted  with  the  ajts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  which 
h  th  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  tlio  manners  of 
tl  L  ti  s,  Alexias,  p.  224.  231.  237.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  ».  She  always 
Ti  th  m  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names 
was  lEoient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history,  p,  229. 
N  taa  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with'  still  more  violence,  and  gives 
nt  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which 
p  dmg  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Goths 
d  ^  dais.  Nieet,  Chon.  ap.  Byi.  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  &c.  But  on  the 
th      I      d,  the  Laljn  historians  were  strucl:  with  astonishment  at  tlie  mignitl 
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cenco,  wealth,  and  elegance  which  thej  discovered  in  the  eaatem  empire.  "O 
what  a  vaat  city  is  Constantinople  (aiclaimfl  Fulcheriua  Carnotensia,  when  he 
first  beheld  it),  and  bow  beautitul !  How  many  monasteriea  are  there  in  it,  and 
how  many -palaces  built  wilh  wonderful  art!  How  many  manufactures  ore 
there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold !  It  would  bo  astonisiung  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  ailver,  and  slutts  of  various  kinds  j 
for  every  hour  ships  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessarj  for  the 
use  of  man."  Fulchcr.  ap.  Bongars.  vol.  i.  p.  386.  Willcrmus,  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  the  most  intelligent  historian  of  the  crusades,  seems  to  be  fond  on  every 
occasion  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nap]e,  and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  observed  there  exceeded  any 
idea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  "  nostrarum  enim  rerum  modum  et 
dignitatem  excedunt."  Willeroi.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  657.  664.  Benjamm 
the  Jew,  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who  hegan  his  travels  A.  D.  1173,  appears  to 
have  been  equaDy  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  that  city,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  ils  splendour,  in  terras  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  Tudel.  chez  les 
Voyages  faita  en  12,  13,  &c.  Siecles,  par  Bergeron,  p,  10,  Sic.  Gunthsrus,  a, 
Frenchmonk.whowroteahistory  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders in  tite  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  lliatcity  in  the 
same  tone  of  admiration':  "  Structuram  autem  ledinciorum  In  corpore  civitatis, 
in  ecclesiia  videlicet,  et  lurribus,  et  in  domibus  magualonun,  vis  ullus  vel  deecri- 
bere  potest,  vel  credere  describenti,  nisi  qui  ea  oculata  fide  cognoverit."  HJet. 
Conatantinop.  ap.  Caniaii  Leotiones  Antiquas,  fol.  Aiitw.  1725.  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
Geoffi'ey  de  Villchardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the 
magnificence  then  knownin  ttieWestidescribeSiin  similar  terms,  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  such  of  his  fellow-soldiers  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first 
time:  "  Tliey  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  "  that  there  was  acity  so  beau- 
tiful and  BO  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  viewed  ilahigh  walls,  its  lofty 
towers,  its  ricb  palace3,lts  superb  churches,all  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
haveformednoconceptionof  this  sovereign  city,  unless  theyhttd  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes."  Histoire  do  la  Conquete  de  Constant,  p. 49.  From  these  undisguised 
representations  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  Greeks  the  cru- 
saders appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians  ;  whereas  the  latter, 
how  much  aoever  they  might  contemn  the  nnwarlike  character  of  the  former, 
could  not  help  regarding  them  as  far  superior  to  themselves  In  elegance  and 

in  Italy  tlian  in  the  other  conntriea  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  &om  the 
facts  recorded  in  history,  but  it  appears  that  Ihe  more  intelligent  leaders  of  Uie 
crusaiders  were  struck  with  the  diljerence.  Jacobus  de  Vitiiaco,  a  French  iiis- 
torian  of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Itahans.  He  views  them  as  a  more  polished  people,  and  par- 
ticularly celebrates  them  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  civil  wisdom  ;  "  in  con- 
siliis  circtmispecti,  in  re  sun  publica  procnranda  diligeutea  et  atudiofi  ;  sibi  in 
posterum  providentes;  ohis  eubjici  renuentes ;  ante  omnia  libertatem  aibi 
defendentes ;  sub  uno  quern  oligunt  oapitanco,  communitati  suie  jura  et  insti- 
tuta  dlctantes  et  similiter  observantes."  Histor.  Hierosol.  ap.  Gesta  Dei  per 
FrancoB,  vol.  ii.  p.  1085. 

Note  [IS].  Page  SO. 
The  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  eitend  their  power 
and  dominiona  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  Uieir  liberties  were  established, 
and  they  began  to  leel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
eelvea  masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Romans,  when 
cities  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  the  circumjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  commimity.  But  as  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  feudal  pohcy  to  encourage  cities,  or  to  show  any 
regard  for  their  possessions  and  immunities,  tiiese  lands  had  been  Bcized,  and 
shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barons  to  whom  they  were  granted,  erected 
their  castles,  almost  at  the  gates  of  tbe  city,  and  exercised  their  jurisdiction 
there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  many  of  the 
cities  in  Italy  attacked  these  troublesomG  neighbours,  and  dispossessing  Kiem, 
annexed  their  territories  to  the  communitios,  and  made  thereb;'  a  constderabte 
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addition  to  ttieir  power.  Several  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  eleventh,  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  Murat.  Antiq.  ltd.  vol.  iv.  p.  !S9,  &o. 
Their  ambitiou  increasing  together  with  their  power,  the  cities  afterwords 
attacked  several  baroua  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  walls,  and 
obliged  them  to  engage  that  they  would  become  members  of  their  communily; 
that  thej  would  lalce  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  magistrates ;  that  they  would 
Buhjoct  tlieir  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes  imposed  by  common  consent ;  that 
they  would  defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies  j  and  that  they  woulil 
reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  year.  Marat, 
ibid.  163.  This  subjection  of  the  nobiUty  to  the  municipal  government  esta- 
blished in  cities,  became  almost  nnivcrsal,  and  was  often  extremely  grievous  to 
persons  accustomed  to  consider  themseWesi  as  independent.  Otto  FiiE^iiigensis 
thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under  Frederick  I.  "  The  cities  so  much  aflect 
liberty,  and  aie  so  solidtous  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  power,  that  almost  all 
of  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
magislrates.  Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  filled  with  free  cities,  most 
of  which  have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  nobleman,  how  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  government  of  some  city."  l)e  Gestis  Frider.  1.  Imp.  lib. 
ii.  c.  13.  p.  453.  In  another  place  ha  observes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
tliat  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  mho  had  preserved  his  independence, 
and  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  city.  See  also  Muratori  Anti- 
chita  Estensi,  vol.  i.  p.  411,  412.  That  state  into  which  some  of  the  nobles 
were  compelled  to  enter,  others  embraced  ftom  choice.  They  observed  the 
highest  degree  of  security,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation,  which  tho  grow- 
ing wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  procured  to  all  the  members 
of  them.  They  were  desirous  to  pirtaJce  of  these,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  they  voluntarily  became 
citizens  of  the  towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  contiguous ;  and  abandon- 
ing their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  cities  at  least  during 
part  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  estant,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Italy  are  a£sodated  as  citizens  of  different  ciljes.  Marat, 
ibid.  p.  165,  &C,  A  charier,  by  which  Atto  de  Macerata  is  admitted  as  a.  citizen 
of  Osimo,  A.  D.  119S,  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he 
stipulates,  that  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  he  a  burgess  of  that  community; 
that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promote  its  honour  and  welfare ;  that 
ho  win  obey  its  mi^atrates  j  that  ho  wilt  enter  into  no  leagues  witli  its  ene- 
mies ;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  every  year,  or  for 
a.  longer  time,  if  required  by  the  madstrates.  The  community,  on  tho  other 
hand,  take  him,  hia  famQy,  and  fneni^,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to 
defend  him  agMnst  every  enemy.  Fr.  Ant.  Zachacias  Anectoda  medii  levi. 
Aug.  Taur.  1755,  fol.  p.  66.  This  privilege  was  deemed  so  important,  that  not 
only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  condescended  to  be  adoptad 
as  members  of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  onjoying  the  safety  and  dig- 
nity which  that  condition  conferred.  Murat,  ibid.  179,  Before  the  institution 
of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  b^it  their  castles. 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  there;  and  the  cities  were  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  Inhabitants  but  slaves,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  cities  not  only  became  more  populous, 
b  t  w  filled  with  inltabitants  of  better  rank,  and  a  custom  which  stilt  sub- 
lais  taly  was  lien  introduced,  that  all  fainihes  of  distinction  reside  mora 
n  in  the  great  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  dtiea 
ui  d  ew  consideration  and  dignity  by  the  accession  of  such  oitiiena,  they 
b  m  more  solicitous  to  preserve  their  liberty  and'  independence,  Tho  em- 
p  as  Bovoteigna,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  almost  every  great  city  of  Italy; 

h       h     visited  that  country  they  were  accustomed  to  reside  in  these  palaces, 

d  oops  which  accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 

ns  This  tho  citiiona  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  They 
could  not  help  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their 
walls.  They  laboured,  therefore  to  get  free  of  this  subjection.  Some  cities 
pravajlod  on  the  emperors  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their  ga^OB, 
but  lake  up  their  residence  without  the  walls ;  Chart.  Hen,  IV,  Murat.  ib.  D 
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24.  Others  obtained  the  imperial  license  to  pull  down  the  palace  situatea 
nithin  ibeir  Eberl^ee,  on  condition  tbat  the;  would  bnild  another  in  tbe  suburbs 
for  the  ocoaBionaJ  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Had.  IV.Murat.  jb.  p.  25. 
These  variooe  encroaclunenla  of  the  Italian  cjljes  alarmeil  tlie  emperors,  and 
put  them  on  sdiemes  for  re-esl^lishing  tbe  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on 
Its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barb  aroaaa  engaged  in  th'^a  enterprise  with  greal 
ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  la  a  geoeral  league,  and  stood 
on  their  defence  :  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  success,  a 
Bolemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  D.  IIBS,  by  which  all 
tbe  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  tbe  principal  cities 
in  Italy  were  confirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert.  XLVIII.  This  treaty  of 
ConBtanee  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  juriaprndeiioe  of 
the  middle  aaes,  that  it  is  usually  published  together  viith  tbe.Libri  Feudorum 
at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  treaty  secured  privilegea  of  groat 
importance  to  tbe  confederate  cldes,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  jurisdiotion  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  perscTcred  with 
such  rigour  in  their  elForls  in  order  to  ejttend  tbeir  immunities,  and  the  con- 
junctures in  which  they  made  them  were  so  favourable,  that,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenm  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shaken 
off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usual  industry, 
has  collected  many  ori^nal  papeKi  which  illustrate  this  curious  and  little  known 
port  of  history.  Murat.  AnOq.  Ital.  Diasert.  L.  See. also  Jo.  Bapt.  VUlanovas 
Pist.  Laudia  Pompeii  aiva  Lodi,  in  Grtev.  Thes.  Antiquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  BBS. 
Note  [16].  Page  21. 
Long  befora  the  institution  of  commumties  in  France,  charters  of  immunity 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.  But  these  are  very  different  from  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnries.  They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations  [  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They  contained  nothing  more  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude  ;  an  esemption 
from  certain  services  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominious  ;  and  the  estab- 
li^ment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  dtiiens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1025,  are  still  eitant.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Marca,  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  909.  1038.  Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  mere 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  the  more  eitensive  privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Gros,  on  the 
towns  within  his  demons.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Itaiy.  They  acquu^d  new  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baron 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  dties  were  situated,  and  from  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  of  these  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  Fiance,  and  by  tlieir  great  vaaaals,  are  published 
by  M.  D'Aohely  in  his  Spicelegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnances  dea  Rois  de  France.  These  convey  a  very  striking  representa- 
tion of  thewretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  inslitution  of  commu- 
nities, when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  held,  and  who  bad  scarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Each 
concession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege which  tho  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulalion  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  formerly 
laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain  liliewise  the  first  espedienta 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  }a.ws  and  regular  government.  On 
both  ihcs^  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
referring  my  readers  to  tbe  many  bulliy  volumes  in  which  iJley  are  scattered,  I 
shall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  those  cl; 
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iera,  ranged  undeF  two  general  heada.  I.  Such  as  yespcct  personal  safely. '  n. 
Such  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

I.  During  that  state  of  turbulence  and  diaordar  whidi  the  corruption  of  the 
feuda.1  gOTernment  introduced  into  Europe,  personal  Bofotj  was  the  fu'st  and 
greet  object  of  every  individual ;  and,  as  the  great  military  barons  alone  were 
able  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  tbair  vaeaajs,  this  waa  one  great  aonrce  of 
their  power  end  a.uthoritj.  But,  by  the  instituljaa  of  conimunities,  effectual 
provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  individuals,  independent  of  the  nobles. 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  oommuDity,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by 
each  otber  against  all  avgreseors,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person 
to  injure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  theii  fellow  dtizene.  D'Acher.  Spicel.  Jt. 
642.  ni.  341,  &c. — 2.  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  which  was  made  Iree,  was 
obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D'Achoc.  Spio.  xl.  344.-3.  The  com- 
muniliea  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms;  of  making  war  on  their  private 
enemies;  and  of  executing  by  military  fbrce  any  sentence  which  their  magis- 
trates pronounced.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  x.  643,  644.  li.  343.-4.  The  practice  of 
making  satisfaction  by  a  pecuniary  comp^salion  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of 
individuals  was  abolished  ;  and  such  as  commiltfld  theaa  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt.  D'Ach.  li.  362.  Miriei  Opera 
Diplomatica,  i.  29S. — 5.  No  member  of  a  community  was  bound  to  justify  or 
defead  himself  by  battle  or  combat;  but,  if  ho  waa  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of 
legal  procBodings.  Mirteua,  ibid.  D'Ach.  xl.  375.  349.  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  285.-6. 
If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  f>om  the  malice  or  enmity  of 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected was  bound  undcra  severe  penalty  to  give  surety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour. 
D'Ach.  xi.  346.  This  ia  the  same  species  of  security  which  ia  stillknown  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Laiwburrowa.  In  France,  it  waa  first  introduced 
among  the  inliabitanta  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  contribute 
considerably  towards  personal  aafety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  members 
of  society.  Establissemens  de  St.  Lonia.  liv.  i.  cap.  28.  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St.  Louia,  p.  15. 

II.  The  provisions  in  tho  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of 
property,  are  not  less  considerable  than  those  respecting  personal  saiefy.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on 
account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordon.  dea  Rois  de  Franca,  tom.  i.  p.  72 — 80.  If 
any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretest,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  who  had  seized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  Freedom  fVom  arrest 
on  account  of  debt  seems  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
Gudenus  Sylloge  Diplom.  473.  In  society,  while  it  remained  in  its  rudest 
and  most  simple  form,  debt  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obligation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progresa  towarda  refinement,  before 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to 
recover  payment.  The  expedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  introduced 
originally  in  commonities,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progresa  of  tliem.  1. 
The  simplest  and  moat  obvious  species  of  security  was,  that  the  person  who 
aold  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he 
restored  upon  receiving  payment.  Of  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  several 
oharl'ira  of  community.  D'Ach.  ii.  185.  xi.  377—2.  When  no  pledge  was 
giyen,  and  tlie  debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  vras  allowed 

.  tp  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority ;  the 
citizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate  ;  "nt  ubicuraque,  et  quo- 
cumque  modo  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  uiide  peouniam  sibi  debitam  integre  et 
pienarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  jnvicam  adjutores  csistant."  Ordon.  &c.  tom.  i. 
p.  6.  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violence  of  that  which  has  been 
called  a  state  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  possi- 
ble in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  wore  at  all  known.  The  ordonnanoe 
authorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134 :  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
prohibits  creditors  frpm  seizing  the  effects  of  Vhoir  debtora.  unloss  by  a  warrant 
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from  a  magistrate,  and  under  Ms  inflpactjon,  was  not  pubKBhed  unUl  the  jear 
1351,  Ordon,  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  men  were  tauelit, 
by  obBBiTing  tlie  disorders  ■which  the  former  mode  of  proeeedjiig  occasioned,  to 
correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  ofiect. 
Every  discerning  reader  will  apply  this  obsciTalion  to  many  other  costoma  and 
practices  which  I  have  mentioned.  New  custams  are  not  always  to  be  asctibed 
to  the  laws  which  authorise  ihem.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal  sanction  to 
such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previonslj  found  to  be  proper 
:uid  benencial. — 3.  As  soon  as  the  intfirpoBitign  of  the  magistrate  became 
raquiaite,  regular  ptoyision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moveable 
eiiects  of  a  debtor ;  a^d  if  his  moveable  were  not  sufficient  to  dischat^  IJie 
debt,  hie  immoveable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  iiable  to  the  same  dietresB, 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  D'Ach.  ix.  p.  184,  IBS.  xi.  p.  348 
— 380.  As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  ttie  creditor, 
it  was  considered  as  eo  severe,  that  humanity  pomted  out  several  limitations 
in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited  from  seizing  the  wearing 
apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  -instrumentB  ot 
husbandry,  &o.  D'Ach.  ix.  184.  xL  377.  Upon  the  same  principlBs,  when  the 
power  of  distraining  effects  hccamo  more  genera!,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  D'Ach.  ii,  185.  As  hunting  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  moriial  nobles,  the  emperor  Lodovious  Pius  prohibited  the  seia- 
ingof  ahawt,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debL  Capitul.lib,  iy.  sect.  21. 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moveables,  even  these  privileged  articles  might 
be  seized. — i.  In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property  complete  within  a 
community,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  obfigad  to 
buy  or  build  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  least  to 
bring  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moveables,  per  qjia  jiaticiari 
pMjii,  si  quid  forte  in  eum  quereUe  ecenerji.  D'Ach.  xi.  326.  Ordon.  i.  387. 
liibertalos  S.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  Hist,  da  Dauphin^,  torn.  i.  p,  26. — 5. 
That  security  might  be  aa  perfect  as  possible,  in  some  towns,  the  members  of 
the  community  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  D'Ach.  x.  644,— 6,  AI! 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis- 
trates andjndges  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  decisions  were 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  aJl  laws,  D'Ach.  r. 
644.  646.  si.  344.  et  passim.  Ordon.  iii.  204.~7.  No  member  of  a  comraomfy 
could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax ;  for  the  superior  lord  who  granted  the 
charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
Ordon.  tom.  iii.  S04.  Iiibertates  de  Calma  Hist,  de  Danphind,  torn.  i.  p. 
19.  Libert.  St.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid.  p.  26.  Nor  could  the  members 
of  a  community  ba  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  the  community.  Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  commu- 
niUes,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  levied 
on  each  inhabitant.  D'Ach.  xi.  350.  365.  St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnance 
concerning  this  matter  which  extended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordon.  tom.  i. 
186.  These  regolations  are  extremely  favourable  to  Uberty,  as  they  vest  iho 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  eiliiens  chosen  out  of 
each  paridi,  who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice  — 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  was  one  great  object  of  thoao  who 
institnted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
from  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dntchess  of  Guienne,  to  the  com- 
munity of  Poitiers,  "  ot  sua  propria  melius  defcndere  possint,  et  magis  integre 
custodire,"  Du  Cange,  voc.  Cemmunia,  v.  ii.  p.  863.— Such  are  some  of  the 
capital  regulations  established  in  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
toenth  centuries.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  expedients  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  regular 
government  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  aa  communities  were 
instituted,  high  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  When 
Humbert  lord  of  Beaujeu,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  tovm  of 
Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oatii  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  snccesa- 
om,  they  stipulated  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  to  maintain  their 
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iVanohisea  and  liberfiesi  and  for  thoir  greater  security,  Ihey  obligad  Iiini  to 
bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  same  oath,  and  to  bo  bonnd  together 
with  him.  D'Aoh.  ii.  183.  In  the  same  manner  the  lord  of  Morions  in  Dan- 
phtnd  produced  a  certain  number  of  persons  as  hie  sureties  for  the  obaervalion 
of  llie  artides  contained  in  the  charier  of  community  to  that  town.  These 
ivere  bound  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moriens,  if 
their  lieso  lord  should  violate  any  of  their  franchisee,  mid  they  promised  to 
remain  m  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  commamty 
redress.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  17.  If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citizen,  hs  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  iu  judgment  in  the  same  maiiiier  as  a  pdvatc  person  ;  and  if  cast, 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  D'Ach.  ix.  183.  These  are  ideas  of  equality 
uncommon  in  the  feudal  timoe.  Communities  were  so  favourable  to  freedom, 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lAbeHales.  Du  Cange,  v.  ii.  p. 
363.  Tliey  were  at  first  eirtremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
chccfc  they  must  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.  Guibert  abbot  of 
Nogeiit  calls  them  oxecrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  Justice, 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their 
masters.  Du  Cange,  ib.  863.  The  zeal  with  which  some  of  the  nobles  and 
powerful  eccKsiaetics  opposed  the  establishment  of  commumties,  and  ondea- 
vouied  to  ciroamscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinary.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Reinie,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  community.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
during  a  considerable'time,  to  abridge  tlie  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity; and  the  great  object  of  the  citizens,  especially  when  the  see  was 
vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  nnd  to  extend  their  own  jurisdiction.  Histoire 
civile  et  politique  de  )a  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  tom.i.  p.  S87,&c, 

Tiie  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  lowelateof  cities,  and  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  canfinned  by  innumerable  paesagee  in  the 
historians  ani  laws  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  government 
estabUshed  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citiians,  were  both  extensive. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  ihe  greater  cities  which  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citjaens,  and  by  ma^strates  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Vory  strong  pre 
sumptions  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  I'Abbe  De  Bos,  Hiet. 
Grit,  de  la  Mon,  Franc,  tom.  i.  p.  1&,  &o.  tom.  ii.  p.  524,  edit.  1742.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  Uiat  these  only  confirm  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  community,  D'Acher.  Spiceleg. 
vol.  si.  p.  345.  Other  cities  cliumed  their  privileges,  as  having  possessed  them 
without  interruption  from  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Hist.  Crit,  de  la  Mon, 
Franc,  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  euch  immuni- 
ties was  eo  email,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  my  con 
elusions  in  the  text. 

Note  [17}.  Page  21, 
HiviNQ  given  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  effects  of  com- 
munilies  in  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention 
into  the  progress  of  cities  and  municipal  government  in  Germany.  The  ancient 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  tlieir  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  16.  They 
considered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  bo  obhged  to  dwell  in  a  city  surrounded 
with  wans.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
countrymen  requited  of  them,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  rocovorad  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  whieli  the  Romans  had  built  in  theu-  country. 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they 
are  confined.  Tac.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c.  64.  The  Romans  built  several  cities  of 
note  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino.     JGut  in  all  the  vast  countries  from  fhit  river 
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to  the  coasliS  of  tliB  Baltin,  there  was  hardly  one  city  previooa  to  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Conringiua  Eiercitatio  de  Urbihae  GermanisB, 
Oper.  yol.  i.  )  35.  37.  31,  &o.  Heinecoius  differs  from  Conringius  with  respect 
to  this.  But  even,  after  allowing  to  his  arguments  and  authorities  their  utmost 
force,  they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  extensive  regions 
on  which  some  hi3li>i:ians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  tawns,  Elem.  Jur.  Ger- 
man., lib.  i.  {  103.  Under  Charlem^ne,  and  the  emperois  of  his  family,  as  the 
poUtioal  state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and 
men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.  Char- 
lemagne founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considera- 
ble toivns  of  Germany.  Aub.  Miriei  Opera  Diplomatica,  vol.  i,  p.  16.  His 
successors  increased  the  number  of  those ;  and  as  bishops  filed  their  residence 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocess,  and  performed  religious  functions  there,  that 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  Conring.  ibid.  {  48.  But  Henry  sur- 
named  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  930,  must  be  considereiJ  as  the 
great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  that  time  infested  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barba^'ous  people.  In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  hia  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  which  ho  sur- 
rounded with  walls  strengtliened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  cer- 
'Ain  proportion  of  the  nobility  to  Ax  their  residence  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  condition  of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly. 
WittildnduB  Annai,  hb.  1.  ap.  Conring.  (  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  stil!  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  jurisdiction. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.  Their  Comt/es,  Misii,  and  other  judges  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.  Towns  wtuated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  hie  fief, 
and  he  or  his  officers  esercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring.  ibid.  ( 
73,  74.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Germ,  lib.  i.  j  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
inslatution  of  communities  fi^om  tlie  Italians.  Knipsohlldios  Tractatus  Politico- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap,  5.  No.  S3. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  omperor  who,  from  the  same  political  oon- 
eideration  that  inSuenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pfcffel  AbrogS  de  I'Histoire  et  du  Droit 
Publique  d'AUomagne,  4to.  p.  297,  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunities, 
various  circumstances  contributed  Co  thoir  increase.  The  establishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioiled)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in- 
duced many  people  to  settle  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  GOancHs  and  courts  of  judicature  of  evcty  Kind,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  tlie  eleventh  century,  many  slaves  were  enfran- 
chised, the  greater  part  of  w-hom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  wrought  in  diflorent  provinces,  which  drew  togetlier  such  a  con- 
course of  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  ol 
inhabitants  in  others.  Conring.  f  105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth, 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  n>r  leprossing  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
theii-  communities.  Conring.  5  94.  There  were  inhabitants  of  three  diiTarent 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany  ;  the  nobles,  or  familite ;  the  latizens,  or  liberi  i 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homines  proprii.  ICnipsohild.  lib.  ii.  cap, 
99.  No.  13.  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfranchised  the  slaves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  sevOral  towns,  imd  gave  them  the  rank  ot 
dtizens  or  liberi.  Pfeflel,  p.  2S4.  Knipsch.  lib.  ii.  o.S9.  So.  113. 119.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germany  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France,  they . 
extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All  the  imperial  and  free  cities,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of  being  immediale; 
ay  which  term,  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  tliat  they 
are  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  possess  within  their  own  precincts  all  the 
rights  of  complete  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  various  privileges  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  the  great  guardians  of  the  Germanic  liberties,  are  enume- 
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lated  by  Knipscbild.  lib.  ii.  The  most  important  crticlcs  are  generally  hnown, 
luid  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  Siny  disquiaition  concerning  minute 
particulars. 

Note  [IS],  Page  21. 

The  Spanish  liistoriana  are  almost  cnlirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  coramunitiee  in  lliat  kingdom  j  bo  that  I  cannot  iii,  witliany  degree 
of  certainty,  tba  lime  and  manner  of  their  first  introduction  thei'e.  It  appeara, 
however,  from  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  fol.  Hagie,  1736,  that  in  theyear  1359, 
eigbtcen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  hi  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  accour.i 
whioh  itiU  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions,  8ect.  III.  of  tliis 
Telume  it  appears  that  their  priyileges  and  form  of  government  were  tha  same 
with  those  of  the  other  feudal  corporations;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
similaritj  of  political  institutions  and  traneactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
may  leid  us  to  conclude  that  commutiitiea  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  and  probably  about  the  same  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Arragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities 
seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  tiie  citiiens  of  Saragossa  had  (lot  only  attained 
political  hberty,  bat  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles 
of  the  second  class  ;  and  many  other  immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  Zurita 
Annales  de  Arragon,  tom.  i.  p.  44.  in  England,  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nities or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest.  The  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  Prance,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  ctoivn  were  perfeclJy 
Eioular  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  well 
tnonn  to  moat  of  ray  readers,  I  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minute  ditcusaion,  refer  them  to  aulhora  who  have  fully  illuati'ated  ibis  inter- 
esting point  in  the  English  histoiy.  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madoi 
Firma  Burgi,  cap.  i.  sect.  ir.  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  append,  i. 
and  n  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England  wore  farmed 
into  corporations  under  the  Saion  kings,  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  eta.te 
of  slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.  See 
Lord  Lyttieton's  History  of  Henry  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  The  EngUsh  critica, 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfUi  century.  A  clear  proof  of 
this  occurs  in  ihe  history  to  which  I  lost  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary 
author,  ^vea  a  description  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  ita  trade,  its  wealth,  and  tiie  splendour  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  sranileur  and 
magnLliconco  are  merely  comparative  ;  and  every  description  of  tbem  in  gene- 
ral terms  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  irom  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitasteplien  gives  sutdi  a  pompous 
account,  .contained  no  more  tiian  forty  thoHsand  inhabitanta.  Ibid.  315,316. 
The  other  dties  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
any  extensive  privileges.  Tliat  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  circumstances,  reaembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  ia 
manifest  from  the  Leges  Burgoruni,  annexed  to  the  Kegiani  Majestatum. 
Note  [19.]  Psqe  23. 

Soon  after  the  introdnetion  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  coundl,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  oonspicuoaa 
^ecta.  In  several  provincea  of  France,  the  nobility  and  communities  formed 
associations,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges against  the  formidable  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  Boulainvilliers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
year  1314,  twelve  years  after  the  admiaaion  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
States  General.  Histoire  do  I'ancien  Gouvomement  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p, 
94.  The  vigour  with  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
lights,  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them.    Six  years  aiter  this  associa- 
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t  on,  Philip  thaLong  iaaned  b,  writ  of  siimmonB  to  the  community  of  Narboana 
in  the  following  teriiia ;' "Philip,  by  the  grace,  &c.  to  our  well-beloved,  &o. 
Ab  we  deslrB  with  all  our  heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  our  kingdom 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  ilic  help  of  God ;  and  to  reform  ouc  said 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof,  for  tJie  public  good,  and  foi  the 
benefit  of  ourBubjeols,  who  in  times  past  have  been  aggrieved  and  oppressed 
in  divers  manners  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  as  wc  have  learned  bj 
common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  ^nen  worthy  of  credit, 
and  we  haTing  determined  in  our  counsel  which  wo  have  called  to  meet  in  our 
jood  city,  &o.  to  give  redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  justice,  and  willing  that  this  should  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of  tlie  prelates,  barons,  and 
good  lowns  of  our  realm,  and  particularly  of  you,  and  that  it  Hhoiild  be  trana- 
acted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  therefore 
we  command,"  &c.  Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.  I  shall  allow  these  to 
be  only  the  form&l  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style ;  but  t}io  ideas  are  singular, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.  A 
papular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  address  himself  to  parliament, 
in  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.  There  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Trance,  a  striking  instance  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had 
acquired  in  the  States  General.  During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  with 
England,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  Stales 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  estsnd  their  own  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
The  reflations  established  by  the  States,  held  A.  D.  1355,  concerning  the  mode 
of  levymg  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  Mown, 
but  in  commiaaoners  appointed  by  the  States ;  concerning  the  coining  of 
money ;  concemiog  the  tedcesB  of  the  grievance  of  pnrreyauoe  ;  concerning  the 
tegular  administration  of  justice ;  are  much  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a. 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  curious  statute 
is  published,  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  p.  19.  Such  aa  have  not  on  opportunity  to  con- 
sult that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  torn.  ix.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Eoulainv.  tom.  ii.  p.  S13.  The  French 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Msrcel  provost  of  the  merchants 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution atid  government  of  their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  the  measures  which 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likely  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  ef  liberty  had  spread 
wonderfully,  and  that  tlie  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concerning 
government  were  eitremely  liberal.  The  States  General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1355,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  menjbers,  and  above  one  half  of  these 
were  deputies  from  towns.  M.  Secousse  Preff.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p,  48.  It 
appears  that  in  ail  the  diflerent  assemblies  ef  the  States,  held  during  the  reign 
of  John,  the  represeutatives  of  towns  bad  great  influence,  and  in  every  respect 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two. 
Ibid,  passim.  These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  France  sooner 
than  in  England,  so  It  began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  eztend  the  liberty 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  unfortunate. 
What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  diflei^ 
eoce,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

Note  [20.]  Page  24 
In  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inqairod  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various 
hardships  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  liberty  or 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contajned  four  concessions 
corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  jn  a  stale  of  servi 
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(ndo  are  subject.  1.  The  right  of  disposing  of  their  persons  by  sale  or  grant 
was  reliKquiahed.  2.  Power  was  given  to  them  of  conveying  iJieir  property 
and  efieots  by  will  or  any  otJicr  legal  deed.  Or  if  they  happened  to  die  inlee- 
tate,  it  was  provided  that  their  property  should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.  3.  The  services  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege  Jord  which  were  formerly  arbitrary 
and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  aliov^ed  the 
privilege  of  marrying  according  to  thoir  own  inchnation  ;  formerly  they  couln 
contract  no  marriage  without  their  lord^s  permission,  and  with  no  person  but 
one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  particulars  are  found  united  in  the  chailer  granted 
HabitatoribuB  Montis  Britonis,  A.  D.  1376.  Hist.  6e  Dauphin^  tom.  i.  p.  81. 
Many  eiroumatancea  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  toit  in 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  rehgion ;  the  doctiines  which  it  leaches,  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  mankind ;  its  tenela  with  respect  to  the  diviae  government,  and  tho 
impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almighty  regards  men  of  every  condition,  and 
admits  thorn  to  a  participSition  of  bis  benefits,  ajo  all  inconsistent  with  servi- 
tude. But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest,  and 
the  maxims  .of  false  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. They  were  so  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their 
fellow  Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly 
meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  humane  spirit  of  tlie  Christian 
religion  struggled  long  with  tho  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  ouroumetance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  pops  Gregoiy  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  gives  this  reason 
for  it,  ■'  Cum  Redomptor  noster,  totius  conditor  natune,  ad  hoc  propitiatas 
humanam  camem  Toluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  suee  gratia,  dirempto  (quo 
lenebamur  captiri)  vinculo,  pristiniB  nos  restitueret  libertati;  salubriter  agil'v, 
si  homines,  quos  ab  initio  liberos  naiura  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  subnti- 
tuit  servituUs,  in  ea,  qua  nati  fuerant,  manumitlentis  beneficio,  libertati  red- 
dantur."  Oregor,  Magn.  ap.  Po^iese.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  3.  Several  laws  or 
charters  founded  on  reasons  similar  to  this,  are  produced  by  the  same  author. 
Accordingly,  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  X.  are  granted  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  anunis,  et  pro  mercede 
animie.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  849,  850,  Du  Cange,  toc.  Mamiinisiio. 
The  formality  of  manumission  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  reli^oua 
solemnity.  The  pei'son  to  be  set  &ee  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn 
words  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Cange,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  charter  of  manumissioii  granted,  A.  D.  10Q6  ; 
both  as  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
that  barbarous  ^e.  It  is  granted  by  Wills  the  widow  of  Hugo  tJie  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  favour  of  Clariza,  one  of  her  slaves.  "  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  Wille 
indite  oometisse— libera  et  absolvo  te  Cleriza  filla  Uberto — pro  timore  omni- 

EotonUs  Dei,  et  romedio  luminarie  anime  bone  mcmorio  quondam  supra  scripto 
lomini  Ugo  gloriosissimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hac  vita  migrare, 
jueserit,  pars  iniqua  lion  abeat  potestatem  ullam.      "  .      t.      -  ■ 


Jesu  Christ!  colocare  dignitur 
Petrua  prininps  apostolomm,  qui 
et  absolvendi,  ut  ipsi  absolvat 
paradisi ;  pro  eadera  vero 


s  dilectos  suoB ;  et  beatus 
li  habed  potestalam  omnium  animarum  ligandi 
leejus  depeccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  janua 
.in  mano  mite  te  Benzo  presbiter,  ut  yadat 
n  in  ecclesia  eancti  Barthoiomsi  apostoli ;  traad  de  tribuB  vidbus  circa 
altare  ipsius  ecdesite  cum  Cfereo  apprehensum  inmanibus  tuis  etmanibue  suis  ; 
deinde  eiite  ambulate  in  via  quadrubio,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntur.  Sta- 
timq ;  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scriptO 
Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benao  fecit  omnia,  et  dixit,  ecce  quatuor  vie  j(e 
ot  ambulate  in  qnacunq  ;  partem  tibi  placjjerit,  tam  sic  supra  scripla  Clerlza, 
qua  nosque  tui  heredes,  qui  ab  ac  horain  antcaiiati,Telprocceatifueritu(riT!sq) 
sexus,"  &c.  Murat.  ib.  p.  853.  Many  other  charters  might  have  boon  selected, 
which,  in  point  of  grammar  or  style,  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  this.  Mann- 
VoL.U.— 67 
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mission  was  frequenllj  grantod  on  death-ted  or  by  ktfer-will.  As  the  minue 
of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  senthnerita  of  hniiiaiiity  and  piety,  thase 
deeds  proceeded  from  religi&us  motives,  and  were  granted  jjro  rederapti/ine  imimte, 
in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God.  Du  Cange,  ubi  supra,  p.  470.  Bt  voc. 
SeruiM,  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  into 
holy  orders,  or  taking  Che  tow  in  a,  monastery.  This  was  permitted  for  some 
time,  bnt  go  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  means,  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  that  the  practice  was  afterwards  restrained,  ajid  at  last  prohibited  by 
Uie  laws  of  almost  all  Che  nations  of  Europe.  Marat,  ib.  p.  84^  Conforma- 
bly to  the  same  principles,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other 
agreeable  event,  B.ppointed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  that  henelit.  Marculfi  Form.  lib.  i.  cap. 
39.  There  ate  several  forms  of  manumission  published  by  Marculfns,  and  all 
of  theni  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour 
of  God,  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23.  33,  34.  edit. 
Baluz.  The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of 
Formulffi  annexed  to  Marculfus.  As  aentinients  of  religion  induced  some  to 
grant  liberty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude ;  so  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to  relinquish  theii 
liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  saint  mho 
was  Uie  patron  of  any  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  waa  accustomed  Co 
attend  religions  wor^ip,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  possessed  with  an 
eioCBB  of  superstitious  coverence,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to 
bo  the  slaves  of  the  saint.  MabUlon  de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  632.  The  lAlali 
or  voluntary  slaves  of  chnrches  ot  monasteries  were  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  divided  into  tiiree  different  classes.  The  first  were  such  as  put  themselves 
and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  binding 
themselves  to  defend  lis  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that 
security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  church.  Thay  wore  rather 
vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  prudent  to 
secure  (he  protection  of  the  church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the  second 
class  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  estates 
to  a  eburcli  or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  somotimes  engaged  to  perform 
certain  services.  Thay  were  called  cenaualea.  The  last  class  consisted  of  such 
as  actually  renounced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  These  were  called  mmisterialcj,  and  enslaved  their  bodies, 
as  some  of  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
souls.  Polgiesserus  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sect.  6,  T.  How  zealous 
the  clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  lad  to  this  practice,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himseif  as  a  slave  to  a 
monastery.  "'Cum  sit  omni  carnal!  ingenuitate  generosius  extremum  quod- 
cumq ;  Dei  scrvitium,  scilicet  qnod  terrena  nobilitas  mnltos  plerumq  ;  vltiorum 
servos  facit,  aervitus  vero  Christi  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo  autem  sani 
capitis  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  esse  generosiorem, 
qui  SB  Deiscrvitio  prtebnerit  pronioram.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  intelligens,"  &o. 
Another  charter  is  expressed  in  the  following  words;  "Eligene  magis  esse 
GDrvus  Dei  quam  hbertus  erecuU,  firmiter  crodens  et  scions,  quod  sorvire  Deo, 
regnare  est,  summaque  ingenuitas  sit  in  qua  servitus  comparabatur  Christi," 
&e.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Oblalua,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286,  1287.  Great,  however,  as  the 
power  of  celi^on  was,  it  does  not  appear,  llmt  the  enfranchisamant  of  slaves  was 
a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal  sysUnn  preserved  its  vigour.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  society.  Pot- 
giess.  iifa.  iv.  e.  2.  i  6.  The  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  thait 
liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratical  policy,  which  lodged  the  most  ex- 
tensive power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society,  and  repressed  all 
the  rest.  Whan  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordonnance,  several  slaves  had  been  £0 
long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  that 
unhappy  situation,  ChaC  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  which  was  offered 
tbem.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  vol.  si.  p.  SST.  Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  several 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  domkiion  over  their 
slaves.     It  appears  from  an  ordonnanoe  of  the  famous  Bortrand  de  Gueschlin, 
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Lt  the  custom  of  enfranchising  them  was  considered  as 
.,  Morice  Mem,  pour  aorvir  dos  preuvcfl  a  I'Hiat.  de 
Brot.  torn.  'a.  p.  100.  In  some  instances,  when  the  predial  slaves  were  declared 
to  be  freeiren,  they  were  etUl  bound  to  peiftrm  certain  Berviees  to  tlieir  ancient 
masters  ;  and  were  Itept  in  a  state  different  from  otlior  aubjeclB,  being  restricted 
eitiier  from  purohasing  land,  or  becoming  members  of  a  communit;  within  the 
precincts  of  the  manor  to  which  Uiey  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Duraud. 
Thesaur.  Aneodot.  vol.  i.  p.  914.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
common. — There  ia  no  general  lav  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book of  England,  similar  to  tbD.t  which  has  been  quoted  &oia  the  Ordon- 
nanoes  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  favoured  personal  hberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless, 
continued  long  in  England  income  paiticiJar  places.  In  the  year  1514,  we 
find  a,  charter  of  Heiury  Vtll.  enfranchising  two  slaves  beionging  to  one  of  his 
manors.  Rym.  Fcedec.  vol.  liii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1574,  there  is  a 
commissLoQ  from  Queen  Elizabelli  with  respect  to  the  manumission  of  certtiin 
bondmen  belonging  to  her.  Rymer,in  Observat.  outhe  Statutes,  fee.  p.  251. 
Note  [21].  Page  27. 
These  is  oo  custom  in  the  middle  ages  more  singolar  than  that  of  private 
war.  It  is  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  univeraally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws 
during  the  middle  ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many  intri- 
cate points  in  feudal  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  customs 
formerly  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  his  subject  to  consider  this. 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civilized  nations 
concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
OS  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  sooiefy,  tlie  right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  right  eiercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  umpire,  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.  The  clearest  proofs 
of  tliis  were  produced,  Note  6. — 2.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
rous nations  afler  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  they 
conquered;  and  as  the  causes  of  disaeDsiou  among  ihem  muldpliad,  their 
family  tfeuds  and  private  wars  became  more  frequent.  Proofs  of  this  occur  in 
their  early  historians.  Greg.  Turoo.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c,  2.  lib.  viii.  c  18.  lib.  x.  c. 
ST.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  family,  but  it  was  incumbent  on 
them.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  Angli  and  Werini,  ad  quemcunque  horeditas 
lariiB  perveneriC,  ad  ilium  vestis  belljca  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximi,  et  solalio 
lendis,  debet  pertinere,  tit.  vi.  (  5.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Saliq.  tit.  63.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  ii,  tit.  14.  )  10. — 3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  right  of  private  war.  All  disputes  between  slaves,  yillani,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persons  of  inferior  rank 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.  Beau- 
manoir  Coustumes  de  Beauv.  cb.  lix.  p.  300.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  torn, 
ii;  395.  (  xvii.  508.  t  xv.  &o.  The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
eietciaed  the  right  of  private  war;  hut  as  it  was  not  altogether  decont  for  Ihem 
to  prosecute  quarrels  in  person,  adoBcali  or  vidames  were  ohoaen  by  the  several 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  an.d 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  wliieli 
they  were  elected;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  Iheir  battles;  armls 
omnia  qua)  erant  ecclesiee  viriliter  defendebant,  et  vigilanter  protegebani, 
BruEsel  Usage  des  Fie&,  tom,  i.  p.  144.  Du  Cange,  voc.  ^dvoeatus.  On  many 
occasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  eeelesiastica  of  noble  birth  were  accus- 
tomed, made  them  forget  the  padfio  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  tiiem 
into  the  field  in  persou  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  "flamraa,  ferro,  ciede,  poa- 
sessionos  ecclesiarum  prslati  defendebant."  Guide  Abbas  ap.  Du  Cange,  ib. 
p.  179. — 4.  It  was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  gave  a  genUeraan  a  title  ts 
make  war  upon  his  adversary.     Atrocious  acts  of  violence,  insults  aind  affronts. 
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publicly  committed  were  legal  and  permitted  motives  for  taking  nwas  agMnsl 
tlie  authoTB  of  them.  Such  crimes  as  are  now  punished  capitally  in  civilizeil 
nations,  at  that  time  JnstifiBil  private  hostilities,  Beauman.  oh.  lis..  Du  Cange 
Dissert,  isii.  Bur  Joinville,  p.  331.  But  though  the  avenging  of  injuries  was  tfis 
only  motive  that  could  legally  authorize  a  private  war,  yet  disputes  concerning 
civil  proper^  otlea  gave  rise  to  hostilities,  and  were  teiminated  by  the  ewor^ 
Du  Cange  Dissert,  p.  332. — 5.  All  persons  present  when  any  qaarrel  arose,  or 
nny  act  of  violflQce  was  committed,  were  included  in  the  war  which  it  occa- 
sioned ;  for  it  vHB  supposed  to  be  impossible  foi-  any  man  in  such  a  situation  to 
remain  neuter,  withoat  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  pax- 
ties.  Beauraan.  p.  300.— 6.  All  the  kindred  of  tliB  two  principals  in  the  war 
were  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  chietlain  with 
whom  they  were  connectad.  Du  Cange,  ib.  .332.  This  was  founded  on  the 
mazim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  "susdpere  tarn  inimicitias  seu  patris,  ecu  pro- 
pinqui,  quam  amiclUas,  necesse  est;"  a  ma^im  natural  to  all  rude  nations, 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  nnioD,  strengthen  such  a  senti- 
ment.  This  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If  a  penson  refiiBed 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  ag^st  his  adversary, 
liB  was  deemed  to  have  lenounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of  deriving  any 
benefit  fiom  any  civil  right  or  property  belon^ng  to  them.  Du  Cange  Dis- 
sert, p.  333.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obhged 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  eurions.  While  the 
church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity, 
the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  far  as  this  absurd  prohibition,  audsJl 
mho  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principles,  were  involved  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour, 
and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of 
affinity,  the  some  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beaa- ' 
man.  303.  Du  Cange  Dissert.  333, — 7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
between  two  full  brouiei^,  because  both  have  the  same  commou  kindred, and  con- 
sequently neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  tho 
contest;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  because  each  of 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299. — 8.  Theyoasals  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  because  by  the  feud^ 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  fake  arms  in  defence  of  tie  chieftain  of  whom  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  feudal  tenures 
were  introduced,  and  this  artificial  connexion  was  established  between  vassals 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.  Beauman.  303. — 9.  Private  wars  were  very  frequent  for 
several  centunes.  Nothing  contributed!  more  to  increase  those  diBorderfi 
in  government,  or  to  encourage  such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  tho  period  of 
history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the  introdac- 
tion  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Nothing  could  more  eflectUEilly 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peaco. 
Private  wora  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  authorized  by 
law..  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  exercise  of 
private  Jioetiliries,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those  intes- 
tine wars.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  701.  torn,  ii,  p.  395,  408.  507,  &c.  The  contem- 
porary historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these 
quarrels  in  such  terms  as  eicite  astouishment  and  horror.  I  dial!  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Gnibert  Abbot  of  Nogent ; 
"Erat  eo  tempore  maximis  ad  invicem  hoslilitatibus,  totius  Francorum  regui 
facta  turbatio;  erebra  ubiq;  latrocinia,  vianim  obsessio;  audiebantuc  passim, 
immo  flebant  incendia  iniinita ;  nullis  prffiter  sola  et  indomita  cupidltate  exis- 
lentibus  causis  extruebontur  pnelia ;  et  lit  brevi  totum  claudam,  quicquid  obtu- 
tibus  cupidorum  subjacebat,  nusquam  attendenio  cujus  esset,  prcedis  patebat." 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  p.  4ti3, 
Having  thus  collected  the  chief  regulations  which  custom  bad  established 
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jineernlng  the  right  and  eierdse  of  private  war,  I  shall  enumerate  in  chrono. 
logical  order,  the  various  expedients  omplojcd  to  abolish  or  reali-ain  this  fatal 
custom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to 
Hot  some  bonnds  to  the  violence  of  private  revenge,  waa  the  fixing  by  law  the 
fine  or  comiioeition  to  be  paid  for  each  different  crime.  The  injured  person 
was  originally  the  sole  judge  eonciftning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he 
had  suffered,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the 
epecies  of  atonement  or  reparation  with  which  he  might  rest  satisfied.  Re 
sentment  became  of  course  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It. was  oAen  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  necesaaiy 
to  fii:  those  compositions  wnich  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarous 
nations.  The  nature  of  Crimes  and  offences  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate, 
and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and. 
often  a  whimsical  accuracy.  Rotharie,  the  legislator  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  discovers  his  intention  both 
in  nacertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  in  increasing  its 
value  ;  it  is,  says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may 
cease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  7.  sect.  10. — 3. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  struck  at  tJie  root  of 
the  evii,  and  enacted,  "  That  when  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance  which 
the  churdh  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  composition  which  the  law.  prescribed, 
and  if  the  injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refijse  to  accept  of  this,  and 
presume  to  avenge  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties 
should  be  forfeited."  Capitul.  A.  D.  B02.  edit.  Balui.  vol.  i.  371.— 3.  But  in 
this,  aa  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  advanced  before 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  ideas  of  hie  contemporaries  concerning  regular 
government  were  too  imperfect,  and  their  manners  too  fierce  to  submit  to  this 
law.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  calamities  which  they  occasioned,  became  more 
frequent  than  ever  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  successors  were 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  ctiorch  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
most  early  of  tLese  interpositions  now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  year  99lJ,  aeretal  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  asicmbled, 
and  published  various  regulations,  in  order  to  set  some  bounda  to  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  private  wars ;  if  any  person  within  their  diocesses  should 
venture  to  transgress,  they  ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Chris 
ttan  privileges  dui'ing  his  life,  and  be  denied  Christian  burial  after  his  death. 
Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  41.  These,  however,  were  only  par- 
tial remedies ;  and  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The 
bodies  of  the  sainta,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  were  carried  thither; 
and  by  these  sacred  relics  men  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  ex- 
tinguish their  animosities,  and  to  swear  that  they  would  not  for  the  future 
violate  the  public  peace  by  their  private  hostilities.  Bouquet  Recueil  dee 
Hiator.  voL  I.  p.  49.  147.  Sevorai  other  councils  iasued  decrees  to  the  aame 
effect.  Du  Cange  Diasert.  343. — i.  But  the  authority  of  councils,  how  vene- 
rable soever  in  those  ages,  was  not  suflieient  to  aboUsh  a  custom  wMch  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  gratified  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew 
90  intolerable,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  supernatural  meana  for  sup- 
pressing it.  A  biahop  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  brought  him  a  writing  from  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
eeaae  from  their  hostilities,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during 
a  season  of  pubho  calamity  that  he  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  of 
men  were  disposed  to  receive  pious  impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any 
thing  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  A  general  peace  and  cessation 
from  liostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed,  that  no  man  should  in  Omes  to  come  attack  or  molest  his  advor- 
Bariea  during  the  season  set  apart  for  celebratmg  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
or  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each  week,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  week  ensuing,  the  inteiTening  days  being  considered  aa  particularly  holy  ; 
oar  Lord's  Passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  days,  and  his  Besurrection 
on  another.  A  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  resolution .  so  unespected,  was  consideied   as  miraculous;  and  the 
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respite  from  hostilitiea  which  followed  upon  it,  was  called  Ths  Tmxf  0/  God. 
Glaber.  Rodolpbus  Histor.  lib.  v.  ap.  Bouquet,  vol,  x.  p.  59.  This,  from  being 
a,  rcgulalloD  or  coacect  in  one  kingdom,  became  a  general  law  in  Christendom, 
was  canGroiBd  bj  the  authority  of  several  popes,  and  the  violators  were  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  escommunicalion.  Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Decretal,  lib, 
i,  tit.  34.  n.  i.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc  Treuga.  An  act  of  the  council  of  Tou- 
luJBs  in  RouBiUon,  A.  D.  1041,  containing  ail  the  stipulations  required  by  the 
truce  of  God,  is  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  VaisetlB,  Hist,  de  Languo- 
doc,  torn.  ii.  preuves,  p.  20li.  A  cessation  from  hosUlities  during  three  com- 
plete days  in  every  weeli,  allowed  such  a  considerable  apace  for  me  paesions  of 
the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  ae  well  as  to  take  ineasuves  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  this 
truce  of  God  had  been  esactly  observed,  it  roust  hove  gone  far  towards  putting 
■n  end  to  private  wars.  This,  hoivever,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  the 
nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption  as 
formerly.  Qua  mmirum  tempestate,  univorsffi  provincis  adeo  devastationis 
continuce  importimitate  inquletantur  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  observatione  diviniB  pacis, 
profsssa  Eacramenta  eostodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  ua- 
peri,  publioa.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  complaints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  voivs  and  promises  of  ceasing 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  suspend"  the  per- 
formaiioe  of  divine  service  and  the  eKerclse  of  any  religious  function  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  refractoiy  and  obstinate.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D. 
D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn,  ii,  Prauves,  p.  US. — 5,  The  people,  eager  lo  obtain 
relief  ftom  their  sufferings,  called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  vrith  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  having 
commanded  him  to  erfiort  manldnd  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
missioQ,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  holding  lier  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Lraii  of  God,  who  laltelk  aima/  the  aim  of  Ike  icor/d,  give  tw  peoes.  This 
low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  an  ignorant  ^e,  prone  to  credit  what  was 
marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God,  Many  pre 
lates  and  borons  assembled  at  Puy,  and  took  on  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace 
with  all  lieir  enemies,  but  to  attaofe  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  association  for  this 
purpose,  and  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  the  Brolkerkood  of  God.  Ro- 
bertus  de  Monte  Michaale,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref  torn.  i.  Ordon.  p.  29.  But 
yie  influence  of  this  euperatiljons  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.— 6.  The  dvil  magistl'ate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to 
rlmak  a  custom  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  goveciiment.  Phiiip  Au- 
gustus, as  some  imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  more  probable,  published  an  ordoa- 
uance,  A.  D.  1245,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  tbe  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  man 
presumed  to  transgress  this  statute,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  judge  ordinary  as 
a  trtntor.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  56.  This  was  called  the  Roi/al  Truee,  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  sub^de,  as  well  as  leisure  for  the  good 
offices  of  such  as  wore  willing  to  compose  the  difleronco.  The  happy  effects 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
soucitude  of  succeeding  monarohs  to  enforce  it. — 7.  In  order  to  restrain  tha 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  close  of  tha 
same  century,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ordonnance  commanding  all  private 
lioetilities  to  cease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
(fate.  Ordon.  tom.  i,  p.  328.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
essential  to,  the  esistence  and  preservation  of  aodety,  was  often  renewed  by 
bis  successors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  considerable 
d)eck  to  the  destrnctive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  regulations,  in- 
troduced first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe. — 8. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  these  remedies, 
fio  saoner    was  public   peace  established  in  any  iangdom,  than  the  barons 
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rucBwed  thoir  private  lioatilitiea.  They  not  only  struggled  to  niaintoin  lliis  per- 
nicious right,  but  to  secure  the  eiercise  of  it  without  any  restraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  Piiilip  (ha  Faur,  the  noLlss  of  different  provinces  in  France  formed 
associations,  and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  successor,  demanding  tbe  re- 
peal of  seveml  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privitegea  of  their  order. 
Among  these,  the  right  of  prirate  war  is  always  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ;  and  they  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  bj  the  truce  of  God,  the 
roya!  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnances  of  the  year  1296, 
elionld  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances,  the  two  sons  of  Phiiip  w)to  mounted 
the  tlirone  sncces«vely,  eluded  their  demands  ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  Ordon.  tom.'i.  p.  661.  eel  561.  573.  Tbe  ordonnauces  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  carious,  and  may  be  pecuhariy  instriictive  to  an  English  reader,  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  En  lish  history,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people 
struggling  for  Eberty,  but  by  the  nobles  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  continuance  and  frequency  of  private  wars 
under  the  succesaors  of  Philip  the  Fair. — 9.  A  pnyitice  somewhat  sirailar  to 
the  royaJ  truce  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  assurance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hoatiiities,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever  ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  freq^uenlly  eiactad  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  msgis- 
trate.  Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  after  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  lie  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known 
in  the  age  of  St.  Louis.  EstabJisseiuens,  iiv.  i.  c.  28.  It  was  frequent  in  JBre- 
tagne ;  and  what  ia  very  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given 
mutually  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  de  Cusson 
granta  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Motioe  Mem.  pour  sstvir 
de  Freuves  al'Hist.  de  Bret.  torn.  i.  p.  £46.  ii.  p.  371.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  assurance  in  other  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Bruesel,  tom.  ii.  p. 
8fi6.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  ag^nst  this  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  558.  This  mode  of  security  was  first  introduced  in  cities,  and  the 
good  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  See 
Note  16. — 10.  The  calamities  ooeaaioned  by  private  wars  became  at  some  timea 
so  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  yolimtary  asaociationa,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  property,  or 
points  of  honour,  to  die  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  associates.  Mo- 
rice  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preaves  a  I'Hist.  de  Bret.  tom.  ii.  p.  ^SS. — 11.  But 
all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charles  VI.,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  an 
ordonnance  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
power  to  the  judge  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  injunc- 
tion, and  to  punish  such  as  should  prove  refracto'ry  or  disobedient,  by  imprison- 
ing their  persons,  selling  their  eccda,  and  appointing  the  oiEccra  of  justice, 
Mangetirs  el  Gasteiera,  to  iive  at  &ee  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  disobedient  lo  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed 
their  frionda  and  vassals  to  be  seized,  and  detained  until  they  gave  surety  foi 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  aboliahed  all  laws,  cnatoms,  or  privileges  whith 
might  bo  pleaded  In  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  Ordon.  tom.  x.  p.  138 
How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  civil  order  1  Regulations  which  t< 
us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  civil  am 
BcdeMastioaJ  authcrity,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  esfabiisl 
them.  Even  posterior  to  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  privat 
wars  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.  Du  Cango  Dissert 
p.  348. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  to  in 
quijc  with  the  same  minute  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  cut 
torn  in  the  otiier  countries  of  Europe.    In  England,  the  iileas  of  tlie  Saxor 
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concoming  personal  revenge,  liie  right  of  private  wars,  and  the  composition 
due  to  the  party  ogended,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  Bame  with  those  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent.  The  law  of  Ina,  de  trindicanlibia,  in  the  eighth 
CEntur;,  Lamb.  p.  3,  those  of  Edmund  in  the  lanlhixulixcy,  dehomicidio,  Lamb, 
p.  72,  et  de  miraicilUa,  p.  ^B,  and  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  tie  (anporiius  ei  diebtu patis,  or  TreugaDei,  Lamb,  p,  126,  are 
perfectly  similar  to  the  ordonnimecs  of  Uje  French  kings  their  cmitemporarieB. 
The  laws  of  Edward,  de  pace  regis,  ate  still  more  explicit  than  those  of  the 
French  monarchs,  and,  by  several  provisions  in  them,  discover  that  a  more 
perfect  police  was  established  in  England  at  that  period.  Lombard,  p.  128. 
fol.  vers.  Even  after  the  conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regulations  for  pre- 
venting them,  were  not  altogeiher  uniinown,  as  appears  from  Madox  Fermulare 
AngJicanum,  No.  CXLV.  and  from  the  extraefs  from  Domesday  Book,  published 
oy  Gale  Sctiptores  Hist.  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  clause  in  the 
form  of  an  Engtieh  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminal's 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  of  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treuga  or  Pax  Dei,  and  the 
Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  explained.  But  after  the  conquest,  the  mention  of 
private  wara  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarely  in  the  English  hisCory, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  laws  concerning  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manners, 
and  such  a  variation  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  Is  remarkable.  Is  it  to 
bo  ascribed  to  the  eitraocdinsry  power  that  WiJliam  the  Norman  acquired  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors,  which  rendered  tlis  execu- 
tion of  justice  more  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jtitisdiction  of  the  iting's 
court  more  extensive  Uian  under  the  monarchs  on  the  Continent?  Or  was 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never 
adopted  the  practice  of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  aljolished  it  in  the 
kingdom  which  they  conquered !  It  is  asserted  in  an  ordonnance  of  John 
king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  every  lank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  Ordon,  torn,  ji.  p.  407.  If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  pecuhaiity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  there  are 
some  English  Acta  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  ObsenvUions  on  the  Statutei,  cki^;/ Ihe  mors  ancieitl,  recite 
falsehoods,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  not  peculiar'  to  the  laws  of  that  comi- 
Iry.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of 
Fmnce,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  recites  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discusaing  that  point.  It  is  an 
inquiry  not  unworthy  the  curiosity  of  an  English  antiquary. 

in  Castile,  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  was  author- 
iied  by  the  customs  and  iaws  of  the  kingdom.  Leges  Tauri,  tit.  76.  cum 
commentatio  Anton.  Gomezii.p.  551.  As  the  Castilian  nobles  were  no  less 
(urbulent  than  powerful,  their  quarrels  and  hostilities  involved  their  country  in 
many  calamities.  Innumerable  proofs  of  this  occur  in  Mariana.  In  Arragon, 
Iho  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorized  by  law  ;  exercised  in  its 
full  extent,  and  accompanied  with  Ihe  same  unhappy  consequences.  Hicron. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  Rebue  Arag.  ap.  Schotii  Hispan.  illustrat.  vol.  iii.  p,  733. 
Lex  Jacobi  I.,  A.  D.  1S47.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon.  lib. 
ix.  p.  182.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  their 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  truce  of  God,  are  still  extant. 
Petr.  de  Marca,  MaTca  eive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303,  I3S8, 1428.  As  early  as 
the  year  1165,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Arragon,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  and  to  punish  those  who  preaumed  to 
claim  that  privilege.  Analea  de  Aragon  per.  Zurita,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
evil  was  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A,  D.  1519,  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  farmer  regulations  tending  to  suppress  this  practice. 
Fueroa  et  obaervanc.  hb.  ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  northern  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  introduced 
the  some  maxims  conccrnuig  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these 
we::e  followed  by  the  same  effects.  As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly 
similar  to  what  havpentd  in  France,  the  expedients  employed  to  dieok  its 
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career,  or  to  estlrpale  it  finally,  reesmbled  thoES  wbieli  I  have  enumcraled. 
MuTiLt,  Ant.  Ital.  vol.  IL  p.  306,  &o. 

In.  Germany,  the  disorders  and  calamities  occasioned  by  the  right  of  privato 
war  were  greater  and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
The  Imperial  authority  was  so  mnch  shaken  and  enfeebled  bj  the  violence  of 
the  civil  wars  BKCitcd  by  the  contests  between  tbe  popes  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  that  not  only  the  nobility  init  the  cities  ac- 
quired almost  independent  power,  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  frequency  of  these /oidic,  or  private  ware,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  German  annals,  and  the  fatal  elFects  of  them  are  most  pathetically  de- 
Boiibed,  Datt  de  Pace  Iraper.  pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  No,  30,  et  passim.  The  Ger- 
mans early  adopted  the  Treuga  Del,  which  was  lirst  established  in  France. 
This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  inoSbctual  remedy.  The  disorders 
multiplied  so  fast,  and  gi'ew  to  be  so  enormous,  that  they  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  evil,  viz.  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars.  The  emperor 
William  publisbed  his  edict  to  this  purpose,  A.  D.  1255,  a  hundred  and  sixty 

S;arB  previous  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Charles  VI.  in  France,  Datt,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
0.  30.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  had  authority  to  secure  the  obsccv- 
oncfl  of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  in  Germany,  which  conveys  to  us  a 
striking  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars,  and 
of  the  feebleness  of  government  during  the  twelt^  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  cities  and  nobles  entered  Into  alliancBs  and  associations,  !>y  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  maintiuii  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  war  on  such  as 
should  violate  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the,lea^e  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suabia, 
and  of  many  smaller  confederacies  distinguished  by  various  names.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  beneijcial  effects  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt,  witli 
great  accuracy.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration 
was  preserved  in  the  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owes  to  these  leagues.  During  that  period, 
political  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  together  with  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany.  Bat  the  linal  and  perpetual 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  antil  A.  D.  1495. 
The  imperial  authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of 
men  with  respect  to  government  and  subordination  were  become  more  just. 
That  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege  of  w^lng  war,  which  the  nobles  had 
so  long  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 
eidstenco  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  difierences  which  might  arise 
.  among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  wa& 
instituted  with  supreme  jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  aveiy  question 
brought  before  it,  That  court  has  subsisted  smce  tliat  period,  forming  a  very 
respectable  tribunal,  of  essential  importance  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 
Datt,  lib,  iii.  iv.  v.  Pfeffcl  Abreg^  de  I'Histoire,  du  Droit,  &c.  p.  556, 
Note  [22],  Pace  31. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  ap 
pealing  to  the  justice  of  God,  which  superstition  introduced  during  the  ages  ot 
ignorance.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a 
piacitum  or  trial  in  the  presence  of  Charlemagne,  from  which  we  may  learn 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  even  during  his  reign, 
la  the  year  775,  a  contest  arose  between  the  hishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  ol 
St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying 
tlio  authenticity,  or  considering  the  import  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  to 
the  Judicium  trueti.  Each  produced  a  person,  who  during  the  celebration  ot 
mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  e:cpanded;  and  he,  whose  represen- 
tative lirst  became  weary,  and  altered  his  posture,  lost  the  cause.  TJje  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his 
adversary,  and  the  qUKstion  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abbot,  Mabillon 
de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  p.  498,  If  n.  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemagive 
countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  deeisi™,  it  is  no  wonder  that  otJior 
monarchs  sliould  tolerate  it  so  long,    M.  do  Montesquieu  has  treated  of  the 
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tiial  by  judicial  combat  at  condderable  length.  The  two  talents  which  ilia- 
tinguiahed  that  illustriouB  author,  industry  in  tracing  all  the  cireumBtaiioes  of 
ancient  and  obseare  inalituliouB,  ajid  Bagaoity  in  penetrating  into  the  cauBes 
and  principlea  which  contributed  to  establish  them,  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
his  observationa  on  this  subject.  To  tlieee  I  refer  the  reader,  as  they  canton 
most  of  the  principles  bj  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice. 
Do  I'Esprit  das  Loix,  lib.  xrviii.  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remarks  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu  as  well  as  from  the  facte  produced  by  Muratori,  torn,  ill, 
Oisaert.  xxiviii.  that  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with 
firo  and  water,  &o.  were  frequent  among  the  people  who  settlod  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  tbey  had  recourse  to  the  judicinJ  com- 
bat j  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  Boems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
terminating  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  origin^ 
Eettlements.  This  is  evident  from  VeUeins  Palerculus,  lib.ii.  c.  11Q,  who  in- 
forms ua,  that  all  queslions  which  were  decided  among  th  R  man  by  I  gal 
trial,  were  terminatod  among  the  Germans  by  arms.    Tl  tl     g    ppeara 

in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  J  O  St  book 
<ie  Jure  Sueonum  et  Gothorum  vetusto.  4to.  Holmis  160     1  b  7     It  is 

probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the   mp  re  -ted 

to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judici  I  mb  ts  pp  d  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  reUgion,  that,  f  tim      t  was 

abohshed,  and  by  degrees,  several  drcumstances  which  I  h        m    t       d  led 

It  seems  likewise  to  he  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  St  h  k  the 
treatise  wliich  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  comb  t  w  g      Hj  per- 

mitted, in  order  to  determine  points  rsapecting  the  pe]'B       1    h         t  pu- 

tation  of  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not      ly  t  I      ses, 

but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  "If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words  >  you  are  not  a  man  equal 
to  oilier  men,'  or, '  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply 
'  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highway.  If  he  who  first 
gave  offence  appear,  and  the  person  offended  absent  himself,  let  the  latter  be 
deemed  a  worae  man  even  than  he  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  giro 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  liim  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  oifence  be  absent,  and  only 
the  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  bs 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  durst  not  support.  If 
both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  person  offended  shall  fall  in  the 
combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.  But  if  the  person  who 
gave  the  offence  shall  fall,  let  it  be  impuled  to  his  own  rashness.  The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  he  in  the  field  without  any 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."  Lex  Uplandica,  ap.  Stjern.  p. 
76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
affected  Iheir  reputation  aa  soldiers.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  hare,  or  accused  him  of  having  leil  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
batUe,  he  was  otdaLned  to  pay  a  large  fine..  Leg.  Sal.  tit.  xuii.  (  4.  6.  By 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  cidled  another  oraia,  i.e.  a  good  for  nothing 
feUow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  combat.  Leg.  Lougob.  lib.  i. 
tit.  V,  (  1.  By  the  law  of  the  SaUans,  if  one  called  another  eemitus,  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.  Tit.  xzxii. 
}  1.  Paulus  Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachful 
expression  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  effects  with  which 
it  was  attended.  De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  e.  34.  Thus  the  ideas  con- 
cerning the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  im- 

AslVt.  de  Montesquieu's  Tiew  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  confjder 
Bvery  circumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  particular 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them. 
A  remarkable  instance  occnrs  of  the  decision  of  an  abstracl   poiut  of  law  bv 
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combat/  A  question  aroae  in  tho  tenth  century,  concerning  the  ngkt  of  repn-- 
tisiltairrt,  which  was  not  then  filed,  though  now  universally  established  iii 
every  part  of  Europe.  "It  was  a.  matter  of  doulit  and  dispute,  fsaith  the  hie- 
torian.l  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  ijio  children  of 
the  foiii'lv.  and  suceeed  equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandfather  was  olive.  An  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  he  romitled  to  the 
examiuation  and  decision  of  judges.  But  the  emperor  following  a  bottet 
course, and  desirous  of  dealing  honourably  with  his  peoplo  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matlerto  be  decided  by  battle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared 
ill  bohalf  of  tlie  right  of  diUdren  to  represent  their  deceased  father  was  victo- 
rious ;  and  it  was  estabUshed,  by  a  perpetual  dacrae,  that  they  should  hereafter 
share  in  tho  inheritance  together  with  their  ancles."  Wittikindua  Corbiensis, 
lib.  Annal.  ap.  M.  de  Lauriero  Pref.  Ordon.  vol.  i.  p.  33.  If  we  can  suppcse 
the  caprice  of  folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  eitrayagant  Ihan  this  of 
settling  a  point  in  law  by  combat,  it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  estravagaoce.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  whether  the  Musarabic 
liturgy  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  In  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the 
other,  contained  tho  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  S — 
"     ■  ■       ■      -     -   ■    ■  ■  |^3_     j.^  p 


iards  contended  zealously  for  (ho  ritual  of  their  ancestors.  The  popes  orged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  Iheir  infaJlibla  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  aroae.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
sword.  The  ting  approved  of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  tJie  lists.  John  Buys  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  Musarabic  litargy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  other  form, insisted  on  having  the  matter  submittad  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enougli  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decieion  ought  te 
have  been  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
hturgy  wa£  cast  into  the  fiames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  which  stood  this 
proof,  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  ail  tie  churches  of  Spain, 
The  Musarabio  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and  if  "We  may  believe 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fire,  when  ttie  other  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this 
dadeion  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  certr^n  churches.  A  determination  no  less  extraordinary  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  Revol. 
d'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  IB.  vol.  i.  p.  378.— A  xomarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  deci^on,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  ohose 
to  be  subjected;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practjca  authorized 
by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themaelveB  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  thos^  ages  of  ignorancb,  were  exempted  A-om  paying  any 
regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  estabhshed  by  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians, 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Olho,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction  to  this  received  masjm,  ordained,  "  That  all  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  edicts  concoming  tho  trial  by  combat."  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit. 
65.  sect.  38.  While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proofs  by  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  inefiectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  writtac 
evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decisive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or  other  instrument  was  produced  by  one  of  the 
parties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  ftlse  and  forged,  and 
offer  to  prove  this  bycombaL  Leg.  Longob.  ib.  sect.  34.  Itisfrue.thatamongthe 
reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumanoir,  on  account  of  which  judges  might  refuse  tc 
pennita  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  "If  the  point  in  contest  can  be  clea^y  proved  or 
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ascBttained  by  othar  evidenee."  Couet.  de  Boauv.  di.  63.  p.  325.  But  thai 
regulation  cemoved  the  evil  only  a  Bingle  step.  S'or  the  patty  who  suspeotod 
that  a  witnoBs  was  about  to  depose  in  a  nuuinei'  unfavourable  to  bis  cause, 
might  aoouee  him  of  being  suborned,  give  him  the  lie,  and  challenge  him  to 
combat ;  if  the  witness  was  vanquished  in  battle,  no  other  evidence  could  be 
admitted,  and  the  parlj  by  whom  he  was  Brnnmoned  to  appear  lost  his  cause. 
Leg.  Eaivar.  tit.  16.  SBct.  2.  Leg.  Burguiid.  tit.  45.  Beauman.  ch.  61. p.  315.  The 
reason  given  ibr  obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  deliance,  aild  to  defend  himselE 
by  con'bat,  is  remarkable,  and  contains  the  same  idea  which  ia  still  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  colled  the  point  of  honour ;  "for  it  is  just,  that  if  any  one 
affirms  that  he  perfectly  knows  the  tenth  of  any  thing,  and  offers  to  give  oath 
upon  it,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  m^ntain  the  veracity  of  his  affirmation 
in  combat."    Leg.  Burgund.  lit.  45. 

That  the  trial  by  juditaal  combat  was  established  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
is  a  fact  well  known,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  was 
frequent,  appears  not  only  from  the  codes  of  ancient  laws  which  established  it, 
but  from  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the  practice  of  law  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  this  custom  at  great  length  i  they  enume- 
rate the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy;  and  explain  thera 
with  much  solicitude.  It  made  a  capita)  and  citensive  article  in  jurisprudence. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law,  which  Beauraanoir,  Defon- 
taines,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  considered 
as  of  greater  importance  ;  and  none  open  which  they  havo  bestowed  so  much 
attention.  The  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  early  authors  of 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox,  that  tri^  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
quent in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  these  occasions,  made  no  inconsiderable 
branch  of  the  king's  revenue.  Hist,  of  the  Eicheq.  vol.  i.  p.  3^9.  A  very 
curious  account  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  da  Beauma- 
noir,  and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
A.  D.  1385,  is  published  by  Motice,  Mem.  poui;  servir  de  preuves  a  I'Hist.  do 
Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  49S.  All  the  formalities  observed  in  SQch  extraordinary 
proceedings  are  there  described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  monument 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering.  Tournemine  was  accused  by 
Beaumanoir  of  having  murdered  his  brother.  The  former  was  vanquished,  but 
was'saved  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intercession  of  his 
antagonist.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jaws  concerning  judicial  com- 
bat is  published  in  the  history  of  Favia,  by  Bernardo  Sacci,  Ub.  is.  c.  8.  in 
Grtev.  Thes.  Antlquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  743. 

This  mode  of  tcial  was  so  acceptable,  that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the 
ptoliibitions  of  the  church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice, 
but  to  anthorizo  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasquier 
Redierchea,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.  The  abbot  Wittikindus,  whose  words  I  have 
produced  in  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point  in  law  by  com- 
bat as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  year  978,  a  judicial 
combat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  archbishop  Aldebert 
advised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.  The  vanquished  combatant,  though  a 
person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Chronic.  Ditmari  Episc. 
Mersb.  chei  Uouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  k.  p.  131.  Qnestiens  concerning 
the  property  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat.  In  the  year 
961,  a  controversy  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Beauheu  or  not,  was  tfirmmated  by  judicial  combat.  Bouquet 
Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  ix.  p.  729.  lb.  p.  612,  fee.  The  emperor  Henry  I.  de- 
elates,  that  this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of  judicial  combats,  was  enacted 
with  consent  and  applause  bf  many  faitlifut  bishops.  lb.  p.  231.  So  remarka- 
bly did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevdl  over  the  genius  and  maiims  of 
the  canon  law,  which  in  olher  instances  was  in  the  highest  credit  and  authority 
with  ecclesiastics.  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charles  V., 
A.  D.  ISaa.  The  combatants  fought  m  the  emperor's  presence,  and  tho  battlo 
was  conducted  with  all  the  rights  prescribed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  whole  transaotian  is  described  at  great  length  by  Pontus  Heuterue  R^ir 
Au6triao.lib.viii.  c.  ]7.p.205. 
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Tiie  last  instance  which  occurs  in  the  hislorj  of  France,  of  a  judicial  comb^ 
authorized  by  the  ma^etrate,  was  the  famous  one  between  M.  Jarnac  and  M. 
do  la  Chaistaignerio,  A.  D.  1547,  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England, 
A.  D,  1671,  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  rleas; 
and  though  it  was  not  carried  to  the  eame  estremity  with  the  former,  queen 
Elizabeth  having  interposed  her  authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to  com- 
pound the  matter,  yet  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked 
out,  and  all  the  forma  previous  to  the  combat  were  observed  with  much  cere- 
mony. Spelm.  Gloss,  voc.  Campiu",  p.  103.  In  Ibe  year  1631,  a  judicial 
combat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea,  and  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  by 
(he  authority  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England  ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  being  accommodated  by 
Charles  I.  Another  instance  occurs  seven  years  later.  Rushworth  in  Obser- 
vations on  the  Statutes,  &c  p.  266. 

SoTB  [23],  Page  33. 

The  text  contuns  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  course  of  private  and 
public  juriadiction  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  I  shall  hero  follow  more 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  progress,  as  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  Ibis  attention.  The  payment  of  a  fine  by  way  of  Batiafac- 
tion  to  llie  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  devioe  of  a  rude  people,  in 
.order  to  cheek  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  faidie 
or  deadly  feuds,  which  were  prosecnled  among  them  with  the  utmost  violence. 
This  custom  may  he  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Morib.- 
Germ.  c.  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  th^ee  different 
^nanners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  valtuttaiy  agreement  between  the 
parses  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  their  continuing  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the 
satisfiiotion  made  wajs  caned  a  eomposilion,  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent,  De  I'Esprit  des  Lois,  lib,  iss.  o,  19,  It  is  apparent  from  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  these  were  compiled, 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases,  the  peraon  who 
had  comnutted  an  offence,  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  tbosc  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoquo  mode  potuerit. 
Lex  Friuon.  tit.  11.  4  1.  The  next  mode  of  levying  (liese  fines  was  by  the 
sentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiler  is  called  in  the  Regian;  Majestatem  amicabilis 
compositor,  lib.  ii,c.  4.  f  10.  He  could  estimate  flie  degree  of  offence  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equity 
what  satisfaction  onght  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic 
proof  of  a  custom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  jn  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Formulie  Audegavenses  compiled  in  the  uxth  century,  seems  to 
allude  to  a  transaction  carried  on,  not  by  the  autliarity  of  a  judge,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor, 
tom.  jv.  p.  566,  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  decisions, 
judges  were  appointed  with  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  decisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  the  expedient  of  paying 
compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  private 
resentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  ebajige  was  introduced,  the  magistrate, 
putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  ibe  composition  with 
which  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury  that  could  occur  in  the 
intercourse  of  civil  eodety  was  considered  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions 
due  to  the  person  aggritived  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  discovers, 
in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy ;  in  some  instances,  unac- 
countable caprice.  Besides  the  composition  payable  to  the  private  party,  a, 
certain  sum  called  afredam,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  fiscus,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors  blend- 
ing the  refined  ideas  of  modern  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
transactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  the 
community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  mani- 
festly nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  the  protection 
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which  he  afforded  against  llie  violence  of  reaentmeiit.  The  enacting  of  Ihla 
was  a  coEsiderable  step  towards  improTement  in  criminal  jurisprudencB.  In 
some  of  the  more  anrient  codee  of  laws,  the  freda  are  sdtogetiier  omitted,  or  ao 
seldom  niBntionBd,  that  it  is  BTident  the;?  were  but  little  known.  In  the  later 
codes,  the  fredam  is  as  precisslj  specified  as  the  composilioii.  In  common 
oases  it  wb^  equal  to  the  tliird  part  of  the  composition.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p,  52. 
In  some  eslraordinory  caaHB,  where  it  Was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  person 
who  iiad  committed  violence,  the  fredum  was  augmented.  Capitu!.  vol.  i.  p, 
615.  These  freda  made  a  considerafale  branch  in  the  revenues  of  the  barons  ; 
md  in  whatever  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,  tha  royal  judges 
were  prohibited  ftom  levying  any  freda.  In.  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
fi'edum,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  measure  tjie  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
though  I  knovi  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  difiei' 
ent  sense.  De  rEsprit  des  Loix,  liv.  six.  c.  20,  &c.  The  groat  object  of 
judges  was  to  compel  the  one  party  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satia- 
RLotion  preacribed.  They  multiplied  regulations  to  this  pnrpase,  and  enforced 
thran  by  grievous  penalties.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  )  34  lb.  tit.  37.  (  1, 
2.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  (  22.  The  person  who  received  a  composition  was 
obhged  to  cease  from  all  farther  boatility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconciliation  to 
tJis  adverse  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  L  tit.  9.  i  8.  As  an  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  evidence  of  reconciliation,  ha  was  required  to  grant 
a  bond  of  securitj  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  absolve 
ing  him  from  all  farther  prosecution.  Marculfvia,  and  the  other  collectors  of 
ancient  write,  have  preserved  several  different  forms  of  such  bonds.  Marc.  lib. 
xi.  i  18.  Append,  f  23.  Form.  Simondiore,  }  39.  The  Lella-i  of  Stones,  known 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By 
the  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs  and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, bound  tliemselves,  in  consideration  of  an  assj/lkmeni  or  composition  paid  tc 
hem,  to  forgive,  "pass  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  In  obEvion, inter,  all  can- 
sour,  inaliee,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge  and  resentment,  that  they  have  or  may 
sonceive  against  the  aggressor  or  his  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  ho  haij 
committed,  and  discbarge  bim  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  or  his 
estate,  for  now  and  ever."  System  of  Stiles  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  802. 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  private  party  not  only  forgives 
and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.  This  practice, 
Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  ^e,  considers  as  ao 
encroachment  on  tiie  ri/rlito  of  sovereignly,  as  none,  says  he,  could  pardon  a. 
criminal  but  tlie  ting.  Ibid.  But,  in  early  and  rude  times,  the  prosecution, 
the  ponishment,  and  the  pardon  of  criminals,  were  all  deeds  of  the  private  per- 
son who  was  injured.  Mados  has  published  two  writs,  one  in  IJie  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  private  persons 
grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  murders  com- 
mitted. Formal.  Anglican,  No.  702.  705.  In  the  last  of  these  instruments, 
some  regard  seems  to  he  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is 
granted  en  quaint  qut  en  nous  eat.  Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
was  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  long  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  a  grafiliGation  to  the  resentment  of  the  persona  who  have  been 
injured.  In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slfun,  who  put  him  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  If  they  refuse 
to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  he 
is,  cannot  piardon  the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit.  1735, 
4to.  Voyages  de  Tavemier,hv.  v.  c.  5.  10.  Among  the  Arabians,  though  one  of 
the  first  polished  people  in  (he  east,  the  same  custom  still  subsists.  Description 
del'Arabia  parM.  Riebuhr,  p.28.  Ey  alawin  thokingdom  of  Arragon.as  late 
as  the  )ear  1564,  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  Cinnot  bo  miti- 
gated but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  been  injured.  Fucroa  and  obser 
vancias  del  Reyno  da  Arragon,  p.  204.  fi. 

If,  aRor  all  the  engagements  to  cease  from  gnmity  which  I  have  mentioned, 
any  person  renewed  hostilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towardi 
tlio  person  from  whom  he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations 
and  heirs,  tliis  was  deemed  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  poniahed  with  estraor- 
diaai7  rigonr.    It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  tha 
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raagistrate,  s,ad  was  repressed  by  the  interposition  of  nil  Ilia  powor.  Leg 
Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  }  8.  34.  Capit,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  (  32.  Thus  the  avenging 
af  injurlea  was  taken  out  of  private  handa,  a  legal  compositioa  was  establiaiied, 
and  peace  and  amity  were  lestared,  under  the  inspection,  and  by  tlie  authority 
of  a  judge.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Romm  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  estt^lished  among  tham 
with  compulsivo  aulJioritj,  Persons  sestsd  with  this  character  arc  mentioned 
by  the  earliest  historians.  Du  Cange,_  voc.  Judicei.  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  not  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  tliat 
the  powerful  leaders,  who  seized  different  districts  of  the  countries  whicli  the 
conquered,  and  Xept  possession  of  them  as  allodial  property,  assumed  from  the 
beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exorcised  It  within  their  own  territories. 
This  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  ond  estended  to  all  causes.  The  dearest  pitofs 
of  this  are  produced  by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Droit  publique  do  France  eclairoi, 
&c.  torn,  i,  p.  208,  &o.  The  privilege  of  judging  his  own  vassals,  nppoara  to 
have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far 
back  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  witb  any  certainty,  we  tind  the 

C'  irisdictioa  and  fiof  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  ! 
ave  met  with,  is  that  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  A.  D.  814.  And  it  contaias  the 
right  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms.  Capi- 
tis, vol.  ii.  p.  1405.  There  are  miiny  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries  of 
a.  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  .a  similar  jurisdiotion,  and  prohibiting 
any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  there.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  lom. 
iv.  p.  628.  631.  633.  torn.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752,  762.  Muratori  has  published 
many  very  ajicient  charters  containing  tlie  same  immunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis- 
sert. \xs.  In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
tbe/reda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  jurisdjction,  which  shows  that  they 
constituted  a  valuabls  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a.  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  during  the  middle 
ages  was  so  oonaiderable,  that  tliis  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
man  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  form.  It  appears  from  a  chat- 
ter in  the  thirteenth  century,  tint  tie  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re- 
ceived the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  eveiy  subject,  the  property  of  which  was 
tried  and  determined  in  his  conrt.  If,  after  the  commencement  of  a  law-suit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  mere  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth  pact  of  the  subjoct  contested,  to 
the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Hist,  de  Dauphine,  Geneve, 
1122,  tom.  i.  p.  22.  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  A.  D.  1120.  If  two  of  the  cifiiens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  his  judge,  and  after 
commencing  the  suit,  shall  be  privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  judge, 
if  ha  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation,  may  compel  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit;  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconcihation  shall  forieit  the 
favour  of  the  superior  lord.  Ilistoria  Zaringo  Badenais.  Auctor.  Jo.  Dah. 
Schoepflinus,  Carolsi.  1765,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  65. 

What  was  the  extent  of  Ihat  jurisdiction  wiiich  those  who  held  fiefs  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that,  during 
the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vaasals 
took  advantage  of  the  feeUeness  of  their  monarchs,  and  enlarged  their  juris- 
diction to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
had  usurped  the  right  of  decidmg  all  oansea,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Tliey 
had  acquired  the  High  Jiistice  sa  well  as  the  Lojf.  Eetabl.  de  St,  Louis,  lib.i. 
c.  24,  25.  Their  sentences  were  final,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  them  to 
any  superior  court  Several  striking  instances  of  this  are  collected  hy  Brussel. 
Traite  des  Fiefs,  liv,  iii.  c,  11, 12, 13.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  temtoriea  erected  into  Megalilies,  with  almost  every  royal 
prerogative  and  jurisdiction.  Instances  of  these  were  frequent  in  France. 
Brnss.  ib.  In  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor- 
bitant, they  were  very  numerous.  Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
Even  in  England,  liiough  the  authority  of  the  Nornian  kmga  circumscribed  tho 
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eould  not  enter,  and  no  writ  coaM  come  in  the  kiiig's  name,  until  it  received 
the  sen!  of  the  county  piilatine.  Spelman.  Gloss,  voc.  Comilei  Palalini; 
Bkckeiona's  Comment^eB  on  the  Luwa  of  England,  vol.  ilj.  p.  78.  These 
lords  of  Regalities  had  a  right  to  cliuni  or  rescne  their  vassals  from  the  kine'a 
judges,  if  they  assiuncd  any  jurisdiction  over  them.  Bruseel,  ubi  supr&.  In 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  privilege  was  termed  the  right  of  repledging  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  jUBtioe,  but  gave  rise  to 
great  disordara  in  tlie  exercise  of  it.  Hist,  Law  Tracts,  ib.  The  jurisdiclion 
of  the  counUea  palatine  Boems  to  have  been  productive  of  like  inconvenienoEa 
in  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  the  bad  cffeets  of  these  usurpations 
of  the  nobles,  or  incondderate  graiils  of  the  crown,  were  various,  and  gradually 
applied.  Under  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  pro 
rogative  still  roiajned  great  vigour,  and  the  Diwes,  Comilea,  and  Misd  Dominid, 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judge3,the  latter  extraordinary  and 
itinerant  judges,  iu  the  dilferent  provinces  of  uielr  extensive  dominions,  exer- 
cised a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  wiu  the  barons  in  some  cases,  and  superior  to  them 
in  others.  Du  Cange,  voc  Dux,  Coadtei,  and  JffisH,  Murat.  Jiuitiq.  Dissert, 
viii,  and  ix.  But  under  the  leeble  race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  unhmited 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Lonis  VL  of  France  attempted  to  revive 
the  tunction  of  the  JUissi  Dominiei  under  the  title  of  Jwges  dei  Exempts,  but 
the  barons  were  become  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurLsdictioii,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  employing  them.  Henaat 
Abrege  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  730.  His  snccessor  (as  has  been  observed)  had  re- 
course to  eip^dients  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  defauU  de  dmil,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  refusal  of  justice,  was  tho  first  which  was  attended  with  any 
Gonsiderabla  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  hald 
not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  hy  their  peers  the  parlies  who  oHered 
to  plead  in  his  coart,  or  if  he  delayed  oi  refased  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  tha 
cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  bajon  held,  and  tried  there.  De  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv,  xxviii.  c  20.  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Defectui  JiistUire.  The  nnrabei  of  peers  or  assessora  in  the  courts 
of  barons  was  frequently  very  congiderable.  It  appears  from  a  criminal  I'jii 
in  tha  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautreo,  A.  D.  1299,  that  upwards  of  is  a 
hundred  persons  ware  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  passing 
judgment.  Ilist.  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  do  Vie  and  Vaisetle,  tom.  iv.  ftauves, 
p.  114.  Bui  as  the  right  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
able barons,  tliey  were  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  frequent  oc- 
casion to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  tha  practice  fEmiiliar.  By  degrees  such 
appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  barons,  and  it 
is  evident,  from  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussel,  that  the  royal  judges  were 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  for  them.  Traite  des  Fiets,  tom.  i, 
p.  336.  261.  This  species  of  appeal  had  leas  effect  in  abridging  the  jurisdiclion 
of  tho  nobles,  tJian  tho  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence. 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possessed  extensive 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  ITS. 
IQO;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudeness  of  a  simple 
ago.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereign,  and 
nilJi  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  Capitul.  lib.  iii.  c.  59. 
Chronic.  Lalerberpnense  ap.  Mencken,  Script.  Gorman,  vol.  ii.  p.  284  b.  In 
tho  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  appeals  to  theJtwiiso  or  supreme  judge,  were 
ta^en  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of 
deatii,  or  of  some  violent  outrage;  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  jndge, 
crying  .with  a  loud  voice,  Avi,  Avi,  Fuerna^  Fhurea,  thus  imploring  (as  it  were) 
the  instant  interposition  of  that  supreme  judge  in  order  to  save  him.  Hier. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic.  Pistorii,  vol.  iii.  p. 
753.  Tho  abolition  of  tha  trial  by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of 
this  kind,  Tho  effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  established,  in  in- 
troducing attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  courts  of  judica- 
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lure,  were  booh  eonspieuous ;  and  almost  all  ciuaes  of  importanca  were  c9W^ed 
to  be  finall;  dotermiiied  in  the  king's  courtc.  Brussel.  torn.  i.  S62,  VdnoU" 
ciicumstancea  wliich  cantributeii  towards  tAc  intToduclion  and  fi'equeucy  at 
Bueli  appeals  are  enumerated  De  I'Eeprit  des  Lois,  liy,  ucviii.  e.  27.  Rotluiyt, 
however,  was  of  sucit  effect  as  the  attention  which  mouarchs  gave  to  the  coa* 
etitation  and  dignity  of  their  courta  of  juatice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  Ha 
tlie  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  tbeniBelreB  in  their  couita,  and  to  adminiatoF  jus- 
tice in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.  {  Z5.  Murat.  DisECil.  zxxi.  Charlemagne, 
while  he  waa'  dressing,  uaed  to  call  parlies  into  his  presence,  and  liaving 
heard  and  considered  the  sabieet  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  Goncerning  it. 
Eginharttis,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cited  b;  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  voL  i.  p. 
91.  This  trial  and  decision  of  cauaes  by  the  soveiHigns  themeelvea  could  mot 
fail  of  rendering'  their  courts  respectable.  St.  Louis,  who  encouraged  t«  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  sppeala,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  and  adnuniltered 
justiee  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.  "  I  hare  often  Been  the  saint," 
says  Joinvilie,  "sit  nnder  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  wlien 
all  who  had  any  coraploint  freely  approached  him.  At  other  .times  he  gave 
orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  before  him."  Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  IS.  edit.  1T61. 
PrinoBB  of  inferior  ranlt.who  possessed  the  right  of  joatiee,  sometime  dispensed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  this  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphines  of  Vienne.  Hist,  de  Danphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  18.  torn, 
ii.  p.  257.  But  as  kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  Bailtis, 
with  a  light  of  jurisdiction,  in  different  districts  of  their  kingdom.  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Comiles.  It  waa  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  tliirteenth,  that  this  office 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  e.  35.  When  the  king  had  a 
court  established  in  dlllerent  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  BaillUi  as  well  as  an 
object  of  public  policy,  to  eitend  their  joriadiction.  They  took  advantage  of 
every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings 
to  remove  causes  oat  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  unler  their  own  cog- 
nizance. There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  ancienv 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the  low.  Capitul.  3.  A.  D.  B12.  4  4.  A.  D 
8IS.  {  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  o.  40.  Many  barons  possessed  the  lattei 
jurisdiotion  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  o( 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 

Thia  furnished  endless  pretests  for  obstructing,  restraining,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  §  25.  45B.  i  S9. A  regu- 
lation of  greater  importance  succeeded  the  institution  of  BmlUs.  The  king's 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place,  and  conatant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoms,  the  king's  court  of  justice  was  originally  amboiatory,  followed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  festivals. 
Pliilip  Augustus,  A.  D.  130S,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its 
terms  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquier  Becherches,  liv.  ii.  c.  2.  et 
3,  &e.  Oidon.  tom.  i.  p.  360.  }  62.  He  and  his  successors  vested  citensive 
powers  in  that  court  ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
(£stiuctiona  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  Velly  Hist. 
de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  in  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisions  of  all  causes 
of  importance  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parlia- 
menta,  which  administered  justice  in  the  king's  name,  in  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  offorls  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  this  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards 
llie  dose  of  the  thirteenth -century,  Philip  the  Fair  was  oblieed  to  prohibit  his 
pariiamont  from  taking  cognizance  of  certain  appeals  bronght  into  it  from  the 
courts  of  the  count  ef  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  his  right  of 
flupremo  and  final  jurisdiction.     Meraoires  pour  servir  de  Preuves  a  I'Histoiro 
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de  Bretagne,  pat  Morico,  lorn.  i.  p.  1037.  1074.  Chatiea  VI.'  at  (he  end  oi  llie 
I'ullowing  century  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  eights  of  the  diiltes  of  BretignE  in 
Btill  more  ample  farm.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  580,  631.  So  violent. was  the  oppoai- 
tion  of  the  biirons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which  the;  considered  as  fatal  to 
their  privileges  and  power,  that  the  authors  of  the  Eni^cloveiHe  have  mentioned 
several  instances  in  which  barons  put  to  death,  or  niutjlated,  eucli  persone  as 
ventured  to  appeal  ii-otn  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  torn,  lii.  art.  Parlemeiti,  p.  25 

Tho  progress  of  juried iotion  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  was  in  b  great 
measure  Eimilar  io  that  wh:ch  we  have  traced  in  France  In  England  tlie  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  barons  waa  both  ancient  and  eitensive.  Leg.  JEdw. 
Conf.  No.  6.  and  9.  After  the  Norman  conquesE,  it  became  more  strictly 
feudal ;  and  it  is  evident  from  facts  recorded  m  the  Enghsh  history,  as  well  as' 
from  the  institution  of  Counties  Palatine,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  usurpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  leas  bold  or  eztensive  thar. 
those  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  were 
employed  Ia  circnmsoribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jnrisdictions.  WiUi^im 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of  liis  palace;  from  which 
the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  adminlsEration  of  justice  in  England 
toot  their  rise.  Henry  II.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  eii'cuits,  and  sent 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  Uiem  at  stated  seasons.  Itlachstone'a 
Cammentai'ies  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  ili.  57.  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  in  every  connty  by  subsequent  monorcha ;  to  whose  jiiria diction 
the  people  gradually  had  recourse  in  miuiy  civil  causes.  The  privileges  of  the 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  points  they 
were  abolished  ;  and  Iho  adminiEtration  of  justice  was  brought  into  the  king's 
courts,  or  before  judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  steps  taken  for  l£is 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  Dahymple's  History  of  Fondai  Property,  chap,  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  asarpalions  of  the  nobility  wore  more  oaorbitant  than  in 
any  other  feudal  hingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
metliods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  former 
work,  differedjvery  litUo  from  those  of  wliidi  I  have  now  given  the  detail. 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplei  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  Germaji  juris- 
prudence, if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  tho 
empire,  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  aulhoritj 
which  the  Aulic  council  and  imperial  chamber  now  possess,  took  its  rise  ftom 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  juiisdlction,  and  was 
acqiiired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal  courts  attained  influence  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  facts  with  respect  to  both  these  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  Phi!.  Datt  de  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  iv.  The 
capital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  Pfeffei  Abreg^  de  I'Histoire  et  Droit  publlque 
d'A]!emagne,p.  556.  501.  andinTraito  du  Droit  publique  de  I'Empire  par  M. 
le  Coq.  de  Villeray.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  been 
compoecd  under  the  eye  of  M.  Sohoepflin  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  ablest  public 
lawyers  in  Germany, 

Note  [24].  Pace  34. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecclesiastics  first  began 
W  claim  exemption  fi-om  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  tliat  durmg  the 
early  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  The 
autjiority  of  the  civil  magistrate  extended  Co  all  persons,  aud  to  all  causes. 
This  fact  has  not  only  been  clearly  osfabliahed  by  Protestant  authors,  but  it 
admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,,  and  particularly  by  tlio 
writers  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallioan  chorch.  There  are  several 
origmM  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  show  that,  in  the  nmth  and  tenth 
centuries,  ct^usea  of  the  greatest  importance  relaUng  to  ecdesiasrics  were  still 
determined  by  civil  judges.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  v.  dissert,  iix.  Proofs  of  this  ore 
produced  likewise  by  M.  Hoaard,  Anciennes  Lois  des  Francois,  &c.  vol,  i.  p, 
209.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  oifall  at  once  their  subjection  to  civil  courts. 
This  privilege,  like  their  other  usurpalionst  waa  acquired  slowly,  and  step  br 
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Stap,  This  exemption,  seeraa  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an  act  of  compld- 
Bonce,  flowing  from  veneration  for  their  character.  Thus,  fiom  a  charter  of 
Charlemagne  in  faTOur  of  the  church  of  Mans,  A.  D.  796,  to  which  M.  I'Alibe 
do  Foy  refers  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomee.  torn.  i.  p.  201.  that  monarch  directs 
his  judges,  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  ndministratocB  of  the 
u  r  that  church  and  any  person  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  adminis* 
t  at  rs  t  appear  in  mallo  publico  ;  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to 
e  d  1o  accommodate  the  diflereitce  in  STi  amicable  manner.    This  indul* 

g-  WBfl  in  process  of  time  improyod  into  a,  legal  exemption  s  wh.'ch  was 

f  und  d    n  the  sume  Buperstitioas  respect  of  the  lajty  fair  the  clerical  character 
d  f      1  on.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
B     ha        a,   A.   D.  1172,  to  the  monastery  of  Altenburg.     He  grants  them 

judi  u  n  non  tantom  saoguinolentis  plaga;,  sed  vita  et  mortis ;"  he  prohibits 
any  f  the  royal  judges  nom  disturbing  their  jariadiotion ;  and  the  reaison 
wh  h  h  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  "nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  rations 
di   n    m  nisteiii  onus  leve  eat,  et  jogum  saave ;  noa  penitns  nolumus  illos 

pp  ss  niB  contmnelia,  vel  manu  Laica,  fatigari."  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
G    m      1  iu.  p.  1067. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  ia  contained  in  the  text,  that  I  should 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  the  doctrinea  in  it  most  favourable  to  the  povver  of  tile  clergy,  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  or  supported  hy  fraud  or  forgery.  The  reader  will  find  a  I'ull 
account  of  these  in  Gerard.  Van  Mastrich.  Historia  Juris  Ecclesiastiei,  et  in 
Science  de  Gouvernement  par  M.  Real,  torn.  vii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  2,  3,  &c.  Thsi 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  eeolesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  nn 
account  of  the  arts  which  the  clergy  employed  tn  order  to  draiv  causes  of 
every  kind  into  the  spu'itual  courts,  is  no  less  curious,  and  would  throw  great 
light  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutiona  of  the  dark  ages  ;  but  it  is 
likewise  foreign  from  the  present  suhjact.  Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  roc. 
Curia  Ckrisisanilaiiii,  has  collected  most  tif  tile  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  clergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refeis  to  the  authors,  or 
original  papers  which  confirm  his  observations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  Napiea,  lib.  six.  aect.  3.  has  arranged  these  under  proper  heads,  and 
scrutinizes  the  pretensions  of  the  church  witli  bis  usual  boliiness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Fleury  obsevvea,  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
thoir  power  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  siBTy  cause  &om  the  juris- 
diclion  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  torn.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.  But 
how  ill-founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergj"  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of^  eserdaing  it  gave  rise,-tlie 
principlea  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
which  waslcnown  in  tlie  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics 
never  submitted,  during  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in 
the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nafjona,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  They  regulated  all  their  tranaaotions  by  auch  of  its  maxima  as  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  oc  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  other 
boohs  extant  among  them.  This  we  learn  Irom  a  custom  which  prevailed 
universally  in  those  ages.  Every  person  was  permitted  to  chooae  among  the 
various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  he  was  willing  to  conform. 
In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  waa  usual  for  the  persona  contracting,  to 
mention  the,  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
proo&  of  uiis  occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  clergy  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  ihe 
Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  whicli  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  aiid 
to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Constat  me  Johannem 
clericura;  filium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  professua  sum,  es  natione  mea,  lege 
vivere  Langobardorura,  sed  tamen,  pro  houore  ecclesiaslico,  lege  nunc  vidcoi 
vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1072.  Fanilfue  presbyter  qui  professua  sum. 
more  sacerdotii  mei,  le^e  vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1075.  Murntori 
Antiohita  Estensi.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard  Anciennos  Lois  nes 
FranQois.frc.  vo).  i.  p.  203 
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Tio  code  of  the  canon  law  began  to  be  compiled  oaily  in  the  ninth  century 
Mem.  do  I'Acad.  deelneoript.  torn,  xviii.  p.  346,  &e.  It  was  above  two  (---■- 
ries  after  that  before  any  collection  was  made  of  thoso  customs,  which  we 
iule  of  judgmente  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  Spiritnal  judges  decld  , 
course,  according  to  written  and  known  laws:  lay  judges,  left  wi^out  anyfiiod 
guide,  were  directed  bj  loose  traditionary  cuatomH,  But  besideB  this  general 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  its  forms  and  principles  were  mora  oonsonr-  ' 
reason,  and  more  favourable  to  the  eiiuitable  dociBion  of  every  point  in  ci 
varsy,  than  those  which  prevailed  in  lay  courts.  It  appears,  fi:om  Notes  31  and 
S3,  concerning  private  wars,  ajid  tlie  Uial  by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  -' 
ecclesiaetieaJ  jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary  customs  which  wuiu 
destructive  of  juslice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  exerted 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  aubsUtula  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  room. 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  establish,  and  continue  to 
preserve  order  in  jadiciaJ  proceedings, are  borrewed  from  the  canon  law.  Fleury 
Instit.  du  Droit,  canon,  part  iii.  c.  6.  p.  5S.  St.  Louis,  in  his  Establiesemens,  con 
firms  many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property,  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  borrowed  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  moveables  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  lib.  ii.  c.  SI  et  40.  And  likewise  the  cessia 
boiionim,  by  a  person  who  was  insolvent.  Ibid.  In  the  same  manner  he  esta- 
blished new  regulalions  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
!iv.  i.  c.  89.  'Hiese  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the  canonisls  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other  esaraples  might  be  produced  of  more  per- 
fect jnrispiudence  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  courls.  For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccleHiastical  jurisdie- 
»ion.  Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  ia 
tlie  dangerous  espediUons  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  Eubject  only  to  the 
spiritnal  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them.  See  Note  13. 
ai!d  Du  Cange,  voo.  Cruffis  Privilegia. 

Note  [25].  Page  3S. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  spread 
jver  Europe  is  amazing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  at  Amalphi, 
4.  D.  1137.  IrneriuB  opened  a  college  ofcivil  law  at  Bologna  a  fow  years  afier. 
Jrian.  Hist,  book  xi.  c.  2.  It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  team- 
ing in  diS^rent  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Vaccarius 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  com- 
posed by  two  Milanese  lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  Gratian  published  the 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  time. 
The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  rules  of  decision 
111  the  courts  of  justice,  is  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem.  They  were  compiled,  as 
fho  preamble  informs  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  ^re  called  Jus  Consuetudinarium 
quo  regebatur  regnum  orientale.  Willerm.  Tyr.  lib,  six.  c.  2.  But  peculiar 
circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorious  orn- 
sadots  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and  adventurers  fiom  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  was  necessary  on 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  busiheas,  and  the  administration  of  justice  among  them.  But 
ill  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collection  of  customs,  nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  to  render  law  fixed.  The  first  undertaking  of  that 
Kind  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  Tractatus  do 
Legibos  et  Consuetudinibns  Anglire,  composed  about  the  year  1181.  The 
Regiam  Majestatem  in  ScoUand,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  pious  credohty,  which  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  hesitation, 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honourof  their  native  country,  contend  zealoutdy, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatem  ia  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  Glanville; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  of 
improvement,  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from  one  considerably  less  ad 
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B  (were  it  my  ptovince 
,    ^  „       „  ,     .  ill  nsy  opinion,  decisive. 

Tho  eiternal  ciucumBtoncBa  which  have  seducod  Scotliah  authors  into  this  mis- 
take, have  been  explained  with  So  much  precision  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
Daliymple,  in  his  exaniiDa.tion  of  same  of  the  ai^innents  for  the  high  atitiquitj 
of 'Regiam  Majeatatem,  Edin,  1769,  4to.  thai  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlio  controversy 
will  not  bo  again  revived.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  teDs  ua,  that  ho  was  the 
fiiet  who  had  attempted  such  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  C'oiudj,  whiiA 
contains  an  account  of  the  customs  of  the  country  of  Vermandots,  in  the  reign 

■  of  St.  Louis,  which  began,  A.  D.  1226.  Bs-aunumoir,  the  author  of  the  Cow- 
tfsmt  de  Beawmisii,  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establissemeas  of  Sr. 
Louis,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prev^led  within  the 
rojal  domains,  were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  as 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  having  written  customs  and 
laws,  to  which  they  could  have  recourse  on  every  occasion,  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting lliem  became  common.  Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnance,  A 
D.  1453,  appointed  the  cuatomarj  laws  in  Bvery  province  of  France  to  be  co. 
lectfld  and  axranged.  Veiley  and  Villaret,  Hietoire,  lorn.  xvi.  p.  113.  His 
successor,  Loaie  XL  renewed  the  injunction.  But  this  salutary  imdettaMnj 
hath  never  been  fnUy  execnted,  and  the  Juriaprudeuce  of  the  French  nation 
remains  more  obBenre  and  uncertain  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  prudent 
regulations  of  their  manarchs  had  taken  effect.  A  mode  of  judicial  determina. 
tion  was  eatabljshed  in  the  middle  f^es,  which  affords  the  cleareat  proofs  that 
judges,  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  and 
traditionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  ia 
dabiouB  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  oM  men,  and  to  lay  the  ca^se  before 

'  them,  that  they  might  inform  them  what  was  the  practice. or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point.  This  was  called  Enqueile  par  totirbe.  Du  Cange,  voc  Turba. 
The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv.  i.iviji.  o.  42,  and  by  Mr,  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
ii.p.  441.  I  have  adopted  many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
any  subject  which  such  writers  have  considered,  without  receiving  &om  them 
lig'ht  and  information  ?  At  the  same  lime  I  am  convinced,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  is  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this 
point.  Many  striking  facts  witli  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donato  Antonio 
d'Asti  Dal!'  Uso  e  autorita  della  regione  civiil  nelle  provincie  dell  Imperio 
Occidentale.    Nap.  1751,  2  vols.  8vo. 

That  the  civil  lav  is  intimately  connected  with  the  munidpal  jurtNprudence 
in  BBvarai  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
tration. Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  suppossd  to  form  a  sva- 
tem  perfectly  distmct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  although  such  as  apply  In  that 
country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  diatinction  with  some 
degree  of  niFeetation,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideaa  and  maxims  of  the 
e  incorporated  into  the  English  jurisprudence.     This  is  well  iUus- 

'tr-   '   -     ' '  ' '--■--  -'■'^' -^ ■ 

chiefly  ti 

Note  [26].  Pake  36 
The  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident,  that  war  was  the  su^a 
profession  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  educa- 
tion. Even  after  some  change  in  mannera  began  to  tako  place,  and  the  civil 
arts  of  life  had  acqidred  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
ttccomplishmeats  necessary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  force. 
In  the  Memoires  de  Fleuranges,  p.  9,  fee,  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful 
exerrasea  and  oCOopaUona  of  Francis  I.  and  they  were  altogether  marliil  and 
athletic.  That  father  of  letters  owed  his  relish  for  them,  not  to  education,  but 
to  his  own  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
ecdesiastica  during  the  middle  ages  furnish  the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely  iftCertained  in 
Europe.     The  functions  and  cliaract*r  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  different 
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from  Uiose  of  \a,jiaen  ;  and  among  Ihe  mfcrior  orders  of  churchmen,  this  con- 
stituted a  distinct  character  separate  iroin  that  of  other  citizens.  But  the  dig' 
nified  ecolesiaalica,  who  were  frequently  of  noble  birth,  were  above  audi  a  dis- 
tinction ;  the;  retained  the  ides,  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlemen,  and 
ill  spite  -of  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  tbe  eanons  of  councils,  they  bore  arms,  led 
their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fought  at  Iheir  head  in  battle.  Among  them  the 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  militarj  accomphsbmenla 
which  they  thought  esaenttal  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  cultivated  ;  the  tjieo- 
logical  science,  and  pacific  virtues  suitable  to  their  spiritual  function,  wura 
noglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  Che  Eclence  of  law  became  a  laborious  study,  and  the  pracljce  of 
it  a  separate  profession,  such  persona  as  rose  to  eminence  in  it  obtained  honours 
which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most 
illustriooa  mark  of  distinction  during  several  ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to 
which  lank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  '  To  this  high  dignity  persons  omi- 
nant  for  Iheir  Itnowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
lerel  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  Mita 
JvsiiHa,  Miles  Literal-US,  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  soch 
knights  as  early  as  A.  D,  125 1.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  hoconr  of  knighthood.  Fasquier 
Kechercbsa,  lir.  xi.  c.  IB.  p.  130.  Dissertations  histonques  sur  la  Chevalerie, 
par  Honore  de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  &o.  A  profession  that  led  to  offices,  which 
ennobled  the  persona  that  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
became  accustomed  to  see  men  lise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  militaiy 
talents. 

Note  [27].  PAaE37. 
The  chief  intention  of  Iheae  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  of 
my  readers,  such  facta  and  ciroumstaiices  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  liistory  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay 
scattered  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  generally 
known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers  might  find  it  disagreeable  to  consult,  I 
tliought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  when  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  roMoning  may 
be  found  In  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deaeryea  to  be  so,  I  eh^ 
satisfy  roysolf  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Chivalry. 
Almost  ever^  fcct  which  I  l^ve  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  mstructive  particulars  concerning  this  singular  institution,  may  be 
found  in  Momoires  sur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie  consider^e  comme  une  £atablisse 
ment  politique  et  miUtaire,  par  M.  de  la  Curtte  de  St  Falaye. 

Note  [20].  Paoe  39. 
The  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  The  fncla  and  observations  which  1  liave  produced,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of 
society.  While  ainence  was  altogether  e.vtinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  empu-e.  But 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  disputa- 
tion. The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  tte  coiitrover 
Hies  which  stUI  occupy  luid  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  aniong  the  Greelts, 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge. 
See  the  testimony  of  ^neas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringimn  de  anliq.  academicis,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literake  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  113,  &o.  torn.  ix.  p,  151,  &;c. 
Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  some  illus- 
trious princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  sdence.  But  when  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  chaste  and  correct  tasle  of  their  works  of  genius  ap- 
peared frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  peopleof  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though 
they  could  not  admire  tho  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Romr  '' 
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or  aublime,  vary  in  different  cUmatos,  The  Arabians,  though  they  noglcoted 
Homer,  tranElnted  the  most  eminent  of  liie  Greek  philosophers  into  their  own 
laaignage ;  and,  guided  by  their  procepta  and  disooverioa,  apphed  themeelves 
with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialootics, 
and  metaphyiiica.  In  the  Ihree  former,  they  made  considerable  and  useful  im- 
provements, which  haye  contiibnted  not  a,  little  to  odrance  those  sciences  to 
'hat  high  degree  of  perieotion  which  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
they  chose  Aristotle  for  their  guide,  and  refining  on  the  subtle  and  distiuguisliing 
spirit  which  characterize  his  phUosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
fnyoloas  or  unintelligible.  The  sohooU  established  ia  tho  East  for  teaching 
and  cultivating  these  sciences  vreie  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated 
their  love  of  science  to  thoir  countrymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  Spain  ; 
and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  htUe  inferior  in  fame  to  those  in  the  East. 
Many  of  tho  pstsons  who  distinguished  themselves  by  (heir  proficiency  in  sdenoa 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  educated  among  the  Arabians. 
Eruckerus  collects  many  instances  of  this,  Histor,  PhiJos.  v.  iii.  p.  681,  &e. 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science,  during  several  centuries,  if  they  did 
not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  of  Alrica  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  Aristotehan  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  out  of  the 
Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  moat  skilliil  and  authen- 
tic guides  in  the  study  of  his  system.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iii.  p.  95, 
&c.  Snpplem.  p.  241,  &c.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii,  p.  932,  &c  From  them 
the  schoolmen  derived  the  genius  and  prmciples  of  their  philosophy,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  univeisitiee  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary 
history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  coniined  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed 
in  that  office.  But  in  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Boionoe.  The  course  or  order  of  education  was  filed.  The  tiine 
that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  thestudy  of  each  science  was  ascertained.  A  regu- 
lar form  of  trying  thb  proficiency  of  studenta  was  prescribed  ;  and  academical 
titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  appro- 
bation. A  good  acooant  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  given  by  Seb. 
BacmeisteruB  Anti;quitates  Rostochienses,  sive  Historia  Urbis  et  AeadomiiB 
Rosloch.  ap.  Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  Germ,  pec  E.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  iii. 
p.  781.  Lips.  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in. 
the  university  of  Paris  (ixora  which  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  bor 
rowed  most  of  their  customs  and  institutions)  occuta  A.  D.  1215.  Crevier.  Hist, 
de  i'Univ.  de  Paris,  torn,  i.  p.  296,  &c.  They  wore  completely  established,  A. 
D,  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several  privileges  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  wore  entitled.  One  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  different  faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence, and  the 
dispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  by  advancing  the  former  to  the  dig 
nity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  or  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation.  Bartnlus 
taught — docforem  actualitcr  regentem  in  jure  (nvili  per  deoenniuGi  eflioi  mili- 
tem  ipso  facto.  HonorS  de  St.  Marie  Dissert,  p.  165.  This  was  called  Chevo- 
ierie  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  dignity,  Milites  Clerici. 
These  new  establishments  for  edncation,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
honours  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  Che  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  irom  the  history  of  that  university,  thatlawivasthe  only  science 
taught  in  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  tho 
universify  of  Oiford.  Speed's  Chron.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  voted  m 
a,  question  agitated  in  the  university  of  Paris;  and  as  graduates  alone  were 
admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  great. 
Velly  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  147.  There  were  indeed  few  universities  in 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  nevertheless  be  pn- 
iucod  as  a  proof  of  the  eitraordinsrv  ardnur  with  which  nifin  applied  to  the 
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Note  [29].  Paqe  40. 

The  groat  variety  of  subjects  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  iEustrato,  and  the 
extent  of  tliia  upon  which  I  now  enter,  will  justify  my  adopting  the  words  o, 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  when  he  begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  "  The  subject  which 
follows  would  require  to  be  discussed  more  a,t  large;  but  the  nature  of  this 
work  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  ghde  on  a  tranquil  stream  ;  but  I  am  humed 
along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  intercourse  between  nations  during 
the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  dose  of  tho  tenth  century,  Count  Bouchard, 
intending  to  foand  a  monastery  at  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  near  Paris,  opplied  to 
on  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man 
is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great 

£■  lurnoy  ;  that  he  was  fatigued  with  ihe  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtain 
is  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  be  in 
vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  still  more  esti'aordinary  :  he  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremeiy  fetiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  strange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burchardtvenerabilis  comitis  ap.  Bouquet 
Rec.  des  Hiat.  vol,  I.  p.  351.  Even  so  late  as  tlie  beginning-  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocess  of  Sens  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  dty  as  Toornay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St,  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  willi  the  Eituation  of  Ferrieres.  A  trans- 
action in  which  thej  were  both  concerned  made  it  necesaary  for  them  to  have 
some  inlercoursa.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries  prompted  each 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  After  along  search,  which  ia  particularly 
described,  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  Hcrimannus  Abbas  de  Rcstau- 
ratione  St.  MarHiii  Tornacenfds  ap.  Dacher.  Splcel.  vol,  lii,  p.40O.  Tho  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  agea  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geography  of 
remote  countries  was  stiU  more  remarkable.  The  most  ancient  geographical 
chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Cbrunique  de  St. 
Denys.  There  the  throe  parts  of  the  earth  then  knowa  are  so  repreaentcd,  that 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be 
as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xvi.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment  lor  the  reception 
of  travellers  during  the  middle  ag^s.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  681,  &c. 
This  is  a  proof  of  tho  little  intercourae  which  took  place  between  diUerent 
nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visited 
by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  daty  of  hospitality 
was  so  necessary  in  that  state  of  sotuety  which  took  place  during  the  middle 
^es,  that  it  waa  not  considered  as  one  of  those  virtues  which  men  may  prac- 
tise or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  thdr  minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  dnty 
were  liable  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti  leetum,  ant  focum 
negaverit,  trium  solidornm  inlatione  mulctetur.  Leg.  Bdrgund.  tit.  i:xxviii. 
sect.  I.  Si  quis  horaini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinere  manaionera  vetaverit,  seia- 
ginta  Bolidos  componat  in  publico.  Capital,  lib.  vi.  sect.  B2.  This  increase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  periodi  so  long  ailer  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
wore  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  very 
remarkable.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  aie  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Folae. 
Systema  Jurisprud.  Germanjoic,  Lips.  1733,  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slav!  were 
more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions;  they  ordained,  "that  the  moveables 
of  an  inhoBpi^able  person  should  he  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt.  They 
were  even  so  solicitoos  for  tlie  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  permitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest."  Q,uod  noctu  furatus  fueris, 
eras  appone  hospitibus.  Rerum  Mecleburgiear.  lib.  viii.  a  Mat,  Jo,  Beehr. 
Lips.  1751,  p,  50,  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society 
which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while  the  intercourse 
among  men  waa  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  reception  under 
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every  roof  whore  he  chose  to  take  shelter.    This,  too,  proves  clearly,  that  tha 

tt  pleaaure  became  a  burden,  and  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted 
into  a  branch  of  commerce. 

But  llio  laws  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  llie 
EmaC  intercourse  between  different  nations.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  system, 
03  well  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  always  occoiupanieH  ignoianco,  concurrGd 
in  discouraging  strangers  from  settling  in  any  new  country.  If  a  person 
removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound  within  a 

iear  and  day  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate 
e  settled ;  if  ho  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if,  at 
his  death  he  neglected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  terri- 
tory he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  more  early 
times,  th&  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  might 
seize  his  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  histery  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  century,  obliged  many  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ccclesiaBtical 
powers  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  lliis  bnrbiiroufl 
practice.  Potgiesser.  de  Statu  Servor.  hh,  i.  c.  i.  }  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  Ibid,  i  17.  This  barbarous  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Eorope.  The  practice  of  seiiiug  the 
guods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating'  them  be  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  toey  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
universal.  De  Weatphalen  Monam.  inedila  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  jv.  p.  907,  &c.  et 
Du  Cange,  voo  Laganum,  Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  hb,  p.  512.  Among  tlie  ancient 
Welsh,  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  bo  killed 
with  impmiity.  I^ges  Hoei  Dda,  quoted  in  observat.  on  the  Statutes  chiefly 
the  more  ancient,  p.  22.    M  do  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  which 

Crove,  that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
)id  OD  whose  lands  they  settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Frangois,  art.  Aicbaine, 
p.  92.  Beaumanoir  says,  "that  there  aie  several  places  in  Franca,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor."  Const,  de  Beav.  oh,  45.  p.  254.  As  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessaiy  to 
rest  satisHed,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes 
upon  them,  or  imposing  upon  them  some  extraordinary  doties  or  services.  '  But 
when  any  stranger  died,  he  could  not  convey  his  effects  by  vpll ;  and  all  his 
real  as  well  as  personal  estate,  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  Droit  D'Aiibaine. 
Pref.  de  Laurier.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  16.  Brnasc!.  tom.  ii.  p.  944.  Du  Cange, 
voc,  Albard.  Pasquier  Reclierches,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  oonfiscaUng  flie 
effects  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though 
very  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitui.  Ealuz.  p.  607. 
(  5.  Not  only  persons  who  were  born  m  a  foreign  country  were  subject  to  the 
Droit  D'Aubaine,  but  in  some  countries  such  as  removed  fVom  one  diocess  to 
another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  Brussel,  vol.  ii.p.  947.  949. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  lair  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it,however,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murat.  Ant.  vol. 
ii.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practice  was  gradually 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  this  barba 
rouB  inhospitable  custom  should  have  so  long  remained  among  apeople  so  highly 

The  confusion  and  outrage  which  abounded  Onder  a  feeble  form  of  govern- 
ment, incapable  of  fi'aming  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communi 
cation  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangerous 
It  appears  from  a  letter  ofLupiis,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  nintli  ''enlury,fh3l 
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the  highways  were  eo  much  mfeeted  by  banditti,  that  it  was  neoeesanr  for  tra- 
vellers to  form  tlieniselves  into  companies  or  cafiviins,  that  they  might  be  safe 
from  tlie  aeaavUts  of  robbers.  Bouquet  Reouejl  dea  Hist.  vol.  vii.p.  515.  The 
EumerouB  legulationa  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  centarj,  dis- 
covered the  frequencj  of  these  disorders;  and  sudi  acts  of  violence  were  be- 
come so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  conaidered  aa  criminal.  For 
this  reason  the  Inferior  judges,  called  cenCenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  would  neither  cmmniit  any  robbery  thamsalYes  nor  protect  such  aa 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Balui.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  68.  The  his- 
torians of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  gave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  dis- 
orders. SoDiB  rernarkablo  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo. 
Beehr.  Rer.  Meeleb.  lib.  viii.  p.  603.  They  became  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
eccleeisBtioal  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councile  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  preaeace  of 
their  sacred  reiiques,  anathemas  wem  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
violators  of  the  pubhc  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  s.  p.  360.  431. 
S36.  One  of  these  forms  of  eicommunioalion,  issued  A.  D.  988,  is  still  pi'e- 
aerved,  and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usu^  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus :  ^^  Obtenebrescant  oculi  veatri,  qui  concupiverunt ;  arescant 
manus,  qute  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra.,  qute  adjuverunt.  Semper 
laboretis,neo  requiem  inveniatis,  fructugue  vestri  laboris  privemini.  Formidetia, 
et  pavoEtis,  a  facie  peraequends,  et  non  pelaequantia  hoslis,  ut  taboscendo  defi- 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  cum  juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  morljs  et  tene- 
brarum  ;  donee  oorda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertantur. — Ne  ccs- 
sant  a  vobis  hie  maledietionea,  ecelerum  vestrorum  persecutiieos,  quamdiu 
permanobitis  in  peocato  pervasionia.  Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."  Bouquet,  ib.  p.  617. 
Note  [30].  Page  42. 
With  respect  to  the  proffl^ss  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Uie  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East.  Murat.  Anliq.  Itai. 
vol.  ii.  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  their  trade  to  the  same  porta.  Murat.  ib.  p.  884,  885.  The 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian 
states.  Bud  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  30.  Tliey  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  country. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  concerning 
the  arti  and  the  weaning  of  the  middle  agea.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  great  progress,  parUcularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuffs  were  of  such 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  tliem.  Under  Anrelian,  A.  D.  £70,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Abslt  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  auri  tunc 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscua  in  Aoieliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  \Forms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  commodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order, 
or  for  pubKo  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  carried 
off'  A  nuilliber  of  artlticers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  in 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xi.  o.  7. 
This  seems  to  Ijave  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  procession 
clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  East.  Some  plants 
of  the  sugar  eane  were  brought  from  Asia;  and  the  iirst  attempt  to  cultivate 
tliem  in  Sicily  was  made   about  the  middle  of  tho  twelfth   century.     From 
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thonoo  they  wece  tranaplmted  into  the  sonthern  provmces  of  Spain.  Froia 
Spain  they  were  carried  to  tlie  Canary  and  Madeira  islea,  and  at  lengtli  into 
the  New  World.  Ludovico  Guicdardini,  in  onunieriling;  the  goods  impoited 
into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1500,  mentions  the  sugar  which  Ihej  received  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considciabls  article.  He  describes  that  sugiu  as  llie 
product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  Deserit.  de  Paesi  Basei,  p.  i  SO,  181. 
The  Bugai  cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time,  b^it  the 
cultivation  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  extensive  as  to  fm-niBh  on  article  of 
much  consequence  in  commerce.  In  the  middle  ages,  thongh  sugar  was  not 
raised  in  such  quantities,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  become  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  arti' 
do  in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  fuiiiished  the  otlier  nations 
of  Europe,  procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  Idngdom.  Tliey 
were  established  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im- 
munities. They  not  only  obtained  every  indulgence  favourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  righta  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enjoy.  Ordon.  tom.  iv.  p.  668.  By  a  special 
proviso,  they  wore  eiempted  &om  the  Droit  D'Aubaine.  Ibid.  p.  670.  As  tba 
Lombards  (a  name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  parts  of 
Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of  eveiy  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  be- 
came masters  of  its  cash.  Money  of  coarse  was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of  commerce  ite^f. 
They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  Tn  an  ordonnance,  A.  D.  1295,  we  ^nd  them 
styled  mercatorea  and  caw^ores.  They  carried  on  this  as  well  us  other  branehes 
of  their  commerce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  liaturni  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  tiraders.  An 
absurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  kvpology 
for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
compensation  for  tlia  risk  which  tliey  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic'with 
their  stock.  This  premium  is  fiied  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is 
called  the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  Fathers  of  tlie  church  had  prepos- 
terously applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal 
interest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  .^jistotle,  whose 
sentiments  they  followed  implicitly,  and  without  oiamination,  adopted  the  same 
error,  and  enforced  it.  Blaikatone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  455.  Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  trafSc  which 
was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.  They  Were  liable  to  punishment 
if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and  antliorised  by 
law.  They  exacted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery. Accordingly,  wo  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ilal. 
vol.  i.  p.  B93.  .\bout  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  countess  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband's  ransom.  She  pro- 
cured the  sum  requisite,  either  from  Itidiaii  merchant  or  from  Jews.  The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.  Martene  and  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdotorum, 
vol.  i.  p.  886.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  1311,  Philip  IV,  fixed  the  m- 
terest  which  might  be  legally  exacted  In  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 
cent.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  434.  The  intecestof  money  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 
lower.  James  I.,  A.  D.  1242,  fised  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per  cent.  Petr.  da 
llarca.  Mareit  sive  Limes  Hispon.  app,  1433.  As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 
appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in  Flacentia  ^vas  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable.  Memoire  Storiche  de  Placenza, 
iora.  vjii.  p.  104.  Piao.  1730.  It  appears  from  Lud.  Guicoiardini,  that  Charies 
V.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries  at 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1560,  it  was 
xact  more  tlian  that  sum.    He  complains  of  this  as  exorbi- 
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.ant,  and  pomts  out  its  bad  effeota  botli  on  agriculture  ojid  commetca.  Descrilt, 
di  Paesi  BaBsi,  p.  172.  The  high  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  the 
profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  can'ied  on  to  great 
extent. — The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  'Jiirteenth 
century,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  city  of  London  atUI  bears  their  name . 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  exteneive  cammerce,  particu- 
larly as  baniiets.  See  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  160.  204. 
331,  where  the  statutes  or  other  authorities  which  confimi  this  are  quoted 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commoditien  waa  at  Bruges.  Navigation  was 
ilien  so  iniparfact  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  return  again, 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  tliat  reason,  a 
magaiine  or  storahouae  half-way  between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  Korlli, 
and  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  mast 
convenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low^Countries; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen 
manufiictures  of  the  Netherlands  ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  olliet  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  North  i  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  aa  domestic 
productions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in 
Indian  goods  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  I31G, 
five  Venetian  galeasses  laden  with  Indian  commodities  ariived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  f^r.  These  galea^es  were  vessels  of 
THty  conaiderabla  burden.  L.  Guic.  Descritt.  di  Paesi  BaBsi,  p,  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proofs  of  this  occur  in  the 
historians  and  recordsof  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.,  S  t  in  t  d 
of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  p 

137,  213,  246,  &o.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  e  nng  m  o 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facts  wh  h  g  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italiciii  commc  te 

The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Frm  n    f 

Edward  lU.  of  England,  A,  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  wh  h  n  ay 
reclion  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  ]mndred  thousand  pounds  of  «■  p  n 
money.  Rjmer's  Ftedera,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  Galeazzo  Visco  D  k  f 
Milan  concluded  a  U'eaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  Huka 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer's  Ftedera, 
Tol.  vi.  p.  647.  These  eiorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
the  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  &om  their  extensive 
and  Incrative  commerce.  The  tirst  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
&equenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the^  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  ailects  of  this  fishery 
are  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danes,  says 
he,  who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in 
scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  iroin 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schoncn ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase herrrage,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Ainoldus  Lu- 
becensis  ap.  Conring.  de  Urbib.  German.  {  37. 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known 
in  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  object? 
of  its  union,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Traclatus  Historioo-PoUtico  Juridicua 
de  Juribus  Civitat.  Imper.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  mentioned  the  diicf 
facta  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
wbich  they  obtained  in  different  countries,  their  successful  wars  with  sevei'al 
monarchs,  as  well  aa  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  for  those 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  ad- 
VMltage.  The  vigorous  eiTorts  of  b  society  ,of  merchants  attentive  only  to 
commercial  objects,  could  not  fail  of  diifuaing  new  and  more  liberal  ideas 
Eoneeming  justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  commerce  was  estremely  slowj  and  the  causep 
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af  this  ara  obvious.  During  tlie  Saxon  lioptaichj,  Eiigliuid,  split  into  man; 
petty  kingdoms,  wliicli  were  perpetually  at  vatianoo  with  eacli  other  ;  exposed 
to  lie  fierce  incurelone  of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  Hunk  in 
barbaritj  and  ignoranee,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate  commerce,  or  to  pur- 
sue any  system  of  useful  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Normaji  congueat 
took  place.  This  occasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolu^on  of  property,  that  the  nation  did  not  recover  from  it  during  several 
reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  Iho 
Cnglisli  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become  one  people,  thti 
nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  their  sovereigns  to  tJie  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  When  by  its  ill  success, 
and  repealed  diaappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fatal  phrenzy, 
and  the  nation  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 
gather  new  strengtii,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  calamities. 
Thus,  beades  the  common  otatructions  of  ooramerco  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manners  during  tlie  middle  ages, 
its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succession 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to  have  checked  Its 
growth,  although  every  other  cironmatance  had  favoured  it.  The  English  were 
aocordihgly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
commerciiS  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Edward  HI,,  all  the  wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity 
wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lombai'ds,  and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edward,  A.  D,  132fi,  bcgna 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  beKire 
the  EngUsh  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  forwgn  markets,  and  the 
export  of  unwroughi  wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  tiieir  com- 
merce. Anderson  passim.  All  foreign  commodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  English  ports  were  frequented 
by  ships  both  from  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely  allowed 
foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  &om  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The 
first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  that  with  Haquin  king  of 
Norway,  A.  D.  1217.  Anders,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  But  the  English  did  not  venture 
to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Ibid.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenui,  before  they  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid.  p.  117,  Hor  was  it  long  before  this 
period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
though  I  hare  painted  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  as  a 
fact  httle  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  concourse  of  foreign- 
ers to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with  the  communication  among  all  (he 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Iweiflh  century,  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  observations  and  reasonings 
in  the  test  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and 
of  society. 

Note  [31].  Paoe  71, 
I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justiza  was 
appointed.  Among  the  claims  of  the  jimto  or  union  formed  against  James  I,, 
A.  D.  1364,  this  was  one  ;  that  the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  b9 
iustiza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  nobles 
Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  Eot  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their 
remonstrance  asserts,  "  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  practice,  and 
was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
foyal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiza."  Zurita,  ibid.  181.  Blanca,  656. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears,  that  while  llie  Airagonese  enjoyed 
the  privilege  otlliennioTi,  i.  e.the  power  of  confederating  against  their  sovereign 
as  otlen  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justiza  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office 
during  the  king's  pleasure.    Nor  was  this  practice  attended  with  anf  bad  effects, 
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aa  th4  privilege  of  Ihe  miion  was  a.  suiHcicnt  and  efiectual  check  to  any  iHiwtK 
of  the  royal  prerogatiyo.  But  when  the  privilege  of  tlie  union  was  aboliahBd 
BB  dangerous  to  the  order  iind  pea.co  of  society,  it  was  a.gFeed  IhiLt  tlie  justiza 
should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted  to  re- 
move justizaa  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  somstimos  Euccoedod  in 
Iha  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  Institution,  and  have  rendered  the  juetiza  th^ 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  tJio  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Coites,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  justjza  ehosiJd  con- 
tinue in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  au- 
tJiurity  of  the  Cortea.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib,  i,  p. 
2S.  By  former  lawathe  pereon  of  the  iustiza  had  been  declared  sacred,  and 
he  woe  responsible  only  to  the  Cortea.  ftid.  p.  15.  b.  Zurila  and  Blanca,  who 
both  published  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arragon  retained  the  full 
exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  severai 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  inagietraCe,  because 
they  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  poi'ticular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  rain  to  consult  the  later  histo- 
rians of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  sUent,  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  on  tile  ruin  of  its  libeities,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to 
whioh  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuiacy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  his  con- 
tinuator  Miuiuna,  and  Ferveraa,  write  their  histories,  is  very  diiferent  ftom  that 
of  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  talien  my  account  of  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two'tarcumslances  concerning  the  juatiza,  besides  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation  :  1.  None  of  the  ricos-h  ombres, 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justlza.  Ho  was  taken  out 
of  the  second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  In  Great  Britain.  Fueros  et 
Obaorvanc.  del  Reyno,  &c.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  ronsou  was.  By  the  laws  of 
Arragon,  the  ricoe-hombras  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza  should  be  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  ajecuted  the  high  tiuat  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a 
powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  tiiat  he  was  liaiile  to  be  puniahed  capitally. 
Blanca,  p.  657.  756.  Zurita,  tom.  ii.  p.  229.  Fueroa  et  Observanc.  lib.  is.  p. 
182.  b.  133.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  tiiat  the  justiza 
was  appointed  to  dieck  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  as 
well  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monar(Ji,and  therefore  he  was  chosan 
from  an  order  of  citiiena  equally  interested  in  opposiiig  botli, 

2,  A  magistrate  possessed  of  such  extensiye  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  had  been 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided 
against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by  let  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  Those  fornied  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  t)ie 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or'  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  justiza,  or  in  tlie  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justiza  and 
Ills  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradation,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  or  oven  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
'regulated  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Anales, 
IV.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previeus  to  this  period,  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
Ho  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faitliful  disc);arge  of  bis 
duty.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  justiza  whan  opposed  to 
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flat  of  the  king  ogcufs  in  the  year  13136.  By  the  constitution  of  Arragoo,  tbs 
eldest  son  or  heir  appurent  of  the  crown  possessed  considerable  power  uid 
juriadicitton  in  the  Ungdom.  Fueros  ei  Obserraji.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.    Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  o  second  wife,  attempted  to  deprive  his  aoii  of  this, 

Mm  no  obedience.    The  prince  immediatel; 

juajd  and  delence,"  ssys  Zurita,  "  againBt  a] 
vjoience  and  oppression."  The  justiia  granted  him  the  Jirmo  de  derecho,  the 
sBect  of  which  waa,  that  upon  his  ^fing  surety  to  appear  in  judgment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  iiumunity  or  priTilege  whicli  he  posseted,  but  ia 
oonsequance  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  jusliia  and  of  a  aentsnce  pronounced  bj 
him.  This  was  pubUshed  throughont  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  Ihe 
(iroclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  hie  authority  was  uni- 
versally recognked.  ZarVta,  Anales  de  Arragoii,  torn.  ii.  385. 
Note  [32].  Pioa  72. 
1  HiVB  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
authors,  to  meation  this  as  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns.  1  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zuiita,  nor 
Blanca,iior  Argensola,  nor  Say  as,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  AH  these  wnters 
possess  a  merit  wHoh  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  are  cjttemely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Theit 
silence  with  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spanish  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands.  ■ 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arragonese 
ition.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
)r  of  history  at  Batzow  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  eo  good 
as  !0  point  oat  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
the  words  of  this  oath.  It  is  Antonio  Peroi,  a  native  of  Arragon,  secretary  to 
Philip  n.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  "Nos,  que  vaiemus  tanlo  como  vos,  os 
haiemos  nuestro  Bey  y  Segnor,  con  tol  que  nos  guardoys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
hb  tad  y  ai  No,  No."  Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Ant.  Perei.  Bvo.  par  Juan 
d   1    PI     ohe  1831,  p.  143; 

Tl  p  ivilege  of  uiiioo,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
all  d  d  t  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take 
p  regular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  e^cpresses  nothing 

m  ti  n  yiis  constitutional  privilege  entitled  tlie  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
th  k  or  his  ministers  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities  of  the  Arra- 
g  se  id  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  of  their  represen- 
t  t  nd  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  the  lirst  rank,  or  Ricol-hombres  de 

ai(u  a     I  de  iBesnada,  the  equestfian  order,  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  class, 
call  d  Hulalgo!  ei  Infancienes,  together  ivith  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might, 
th  the  Cortes,  or  in  a  voluntary  aesembty,  join  in  union,  and  bin£ng 

th  1  s  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  □i'^liostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
li  tl  y  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  antliority  of  this 
b  dy  porate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  witli 
th  1  est,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 

Ih  p  vil  ge  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refuse 
to  acknowledge  him  as  thdr  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  monarch; 
Dor  did  they  incur  any  guilt,  or  l)ecome  liable  (o  any  prosocution  on  that  ac- 
count. Blanca.  Com.  Rer.  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
confederacies  in  other  feuda)  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association, 
m  which  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common 
ioai,  and  proceeded  in  ali  its  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  forms. 
This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed  but  exertased.  In  the  year  ISST, 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opptaition  to  Alfonso  H!,,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  faU' 
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U>  tiie  powor  of  die  crown.  Zurita  Analea,  torn.  i.  p.  322.  In  the  yaar  1347, 
a  Unlou  was  formed  agninat  Feter  IV.  wiih  equol  EUC«esa,  and  a.  new  mlifica- 
lion  of  the  privilege  was  eitorfed.  Zurito.,  torn.  ii.  p.  202.  But  soon  after, 
the  kiiig  having  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  battle,  the  privilege  of 
onion  waa  finally  abrogated  in  the  Cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  whicli 
coatained  any  confirraation  of  it  were  caneelied  oi  destroyed.  The  king,  in 
presence  of  the  Cortes,  called  for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  union, 
and  having  wounded  his  hand  with  his  ponia.rd,  he  held  it  above  the  record, 
"  that  privilege,"'  says  he,  "  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  royalty,  slionld  be  effaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  Zurlta,  torn, 
li.  p.  239.  The  law  abolishing  the  union  is  published.  Fueroe  et  Observanc 
lib.  ix.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  iustiia  became  the  conBtitntional  guardian 
of  public  liberty,  and  bis  power  and  jurisdiction  occaiioned  none  of  those  vio- 

' '  ■      B  which  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  pco- 

■nstitution.  of  Arragon,  however,  sfJH  remained  esiremely  free, 
une  Eource  of  this  kberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  It  seoras  probable  from  Zurita,  that  burgesaes 
were  constituent  members  of  the  Cortes  from  its  first  institution.  He  mentiona 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  procuradoTes  de  las  ciitjurfesy 
sillas  were  present.  Tom,  i.  p.  51.  This  is  tiio  constitutional  langaage  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  tho  Cortes,  after  the  Journals  of  that  court 
were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable,  that  a  historian  so  accurate  as  Zurita 
would  not  have  used  these  words,  if  ho  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authen- 
tic record.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  period  before  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Arr^onese  government  is  conspicu- 
ous in  many  particulars.  The  CortcE  not  only  opposed  the  attempts  of  theit 
kings  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they  claimed 
.  rights  and  eiBicised  powers  which  will  appear  extraordinary  even  in  a  country 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1236,  the  Cortes  claimed 
ihe  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king  s  council  and  the  officers  oi 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  tom. 
i.  p,  303.  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  officers  wha 
commanded  the  troops  raised  by  Uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
from  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1603,  raised  abodyoi 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  king  to  name 
the  officers  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  274 ;  which  plainly 
implies  that,  without  this  warrant.  It  did  not  belong  to  bim  in  virtue  of  hia 
prerogative.  In  the  Fueros  et  Observandas  del  R«yno  de  Aiiagon,  two  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  published  ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  D.  12B3;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  II.,  A. 
D.  1335.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent fi-om  these,  that  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extensive 
and  better tinderstood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  i.  p.  7.  9.  The 
oath  by  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  IS.  Tho  Cortos  of  Arragon 
discovered  not  only  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states, 
in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  thoy  wore  sorupulously 
attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  Itey  were 
accustomed.  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  Cortes  assembled.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  year  1481,  appointed  bis  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
while  bo  waa  absent  during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  should  take  tlio  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cortes  ;  but 
as  Isabella  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant-porter  to  opem  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter  ;  "  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws  and  forms,  oven  such  as  may  seem  most  minuO'.'."  Tom. 
IV.  p.  313. 

The  Arragonese  were  no  leas  solidtoua  to  seonre  the  personal  rights  ot  iiHi 
tiduals,  than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution,  and  the  spuC  '  f 
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their  statutes  with  reapect  to  hoth  was  equally  liberal.  Two  facts  relative  to  tJiis 
mutter  merit  obserTatiaa.  By  an  eiprees  statute  in  the  year  1333,  it  was 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  put  any  native  AiragoncsQ  ta  the  torture.  If  he 
could  not  be  eonTieted  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  was  instantly  absolved. 
Zucita,  torn.  iL  p.  66.  Zurita  records  tho  regulation  with  tlie  satiefactioa 
natural  to  an  historian,  whon  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  compares  the  laws  of  Arragon  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exempted  citizens 
and  freemen  &om  such  Ignommious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  2urita  had  reason  to  bcstot?  such  an  encomium 
on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  the  Jaws  of 
orery  other  nation  in  Europe.  Even,  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  legislation  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  no't,  at  th^t  time,  unknown 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  &c.  p.  66. 

The  other  fact  shows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  tJie  legislature, 
prevailed  among  tho  people.  In  the  year  14G5,  the  rdj^ous  zeal  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arragon.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  less  superstitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no  less  dosirons  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
and  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
against  tho  inqmsitor<i,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunal.  The  reason  whidi  they  gave  for  their  conduct 
was,  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  incoi^istent  with  liberty. 
The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
of  persons  condeninBcl  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Anales,  torn.  iv.  p.  341. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  wore  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  was  likewise  extremely 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  VaJencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  'union  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  resembhng  the 
Justiza.  The  CatalonJans  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  two 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
illustrating  tiie  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  concerning  The 
jieculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 
Note  [33].  Paoe  12. 

I  HAVE  searched  in  vEiin  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  information 
W  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  government  in  Castile,  or 
to  eiplain  tlie  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
wherewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  It  ia  manifest  not 
only  from  the  historians  of  Castile,  but  from  its  ancient  laws,  parricularly  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  that  its  monarohs  were  originally  elective.  Ley,  2.  6.  B.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  ibid.  It  appears  from 
the  some  venerable  code  of  laws,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Castilian  monaichs 
was  ejtremely  limited.  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Juigo, 
produces  many  facts  and  authorities  in  conlirmation  of  both  these  particulars. 
Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  complains  that 
he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  Cortes  or  supremo 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  He  pro- 
duces, however,  from  Gil  Gonzales  d'Avila,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry 
II.,  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  requiring  it  to  choose  represen- 
tatives to  appear  in  the  Cortes  which  ha  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  this 
we  iearn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marqulsses,  the  mastei^  of  the  three  military 
orders,  condes  and  ricos-hombres  were  required  to  attend.  These  composed  tlio 
bodies  of  ecclesifffitics  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  legisla 
ture.  The  cities  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  forty 
eight.  The  number  of  representatives  (for  the  cities  had  right  to  choose 
more  or  fewer  according  to  their  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Geddes'  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.331.  Zurita  having  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Ferdinand  bold  at  Toro,  A.  D.  ISOS,  in  order 
to  secure  for  himself  the  government  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Isabella, 
tocords,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  'he  names    of  the    members  present,  and  of 
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tlie  cities  which  tiiey  repressntDct,  From  that  list  it  appears,  that  only  eightoea 
cities  iiad  deputies  in  this  aeaeoihiy,  Anaies  de  Arragon,  torn.  vi.  p.  3.  W!int 
wa^  the  occasion  of  this  great  ditierence  in  tlie  number  of  cities  represented  in 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  unable  to  oiplain. 

Note  [34].  Page  73. 
A  GBEAT  part  of  the  leti'Itocy  in  Spain  was  engrossed  by  the  nobility.  L. 
Marinicus  Sioulua,  who  composed  his  treatise  De  Rebaa  Hispanic  during  tho 
reign  of  Charlee  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  together  with 
tlie  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  According  to  his  account,  which  he  afiirms 
was  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  the  sum  total  of  thd 
annual  revenue  of  tbett  lands  amounted  to  one  inilLion  four  hundred  and  eighty-' 
two  thousand  ducats.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  that  which  at  now  bears,  and  con- 
sider that  the  catalogue  of  iVIarinieus  includes  only  the  Tituliuios,  or  nobility 
whose  families- weie  distinguished  by  soma  honorary  title,  their  weaJth  must 
appear  very  great.  L.  Marlnreus  ap  Schotti  Scriptoree  Hispan.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
The  commons  of  Castile,'i)> 'heir  contests  with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,' corapltun  of  Iheiiitensivo  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom,  'Jn.one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  from 
ValladoEd  to  St.  Jago  in  Galliciat  which  was  a  hundred  leagues,  the  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  could  ba  subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  EmperoF  Carl. 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  432.  It  appears  from  the  teEtimony  of  authors  quoted  by  Eova- 
djlla,  that  these  extensive  posseesious  were  bestowed  upon  the  ricos-komln-es, 
hidalgos,  and  cavalleros,  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  eipelling  the  Moors.  They  likewise 
obtained  by  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which 
anciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  para  Corregidnres.  Amh.  175D 
fol.  Tol.i.440,  44S. 

Note  [36].  Page  74. 
I  HAVE  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  18,  with 
rcspaet  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  ftee  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moora,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  fixed  their  residence  in  them,  being  pel^son3  of  distinction  and  credit, 
had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  conferred  upoa 
thom.  Many  striEing  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulus  wrote  a,  deecnption  o£  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,  and  comparflH  tho  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  varie^  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  to  Florence.  Hieron.  Fauius  ap.  Schottum  Script.  Hist.  ii.  844^ 
Marinreus  describes  Toledo  as  a  largo  and  populous  city.  A  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  iliUEtrious  rank.  Its  commerce 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  mannfactures  of 
wlU  and  wool ;  and  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  branches 
of  trade,  amounted  nearly  to  tqn  thousand.'  Marin,  ubi  aupr.  p.  308.  "I  know 
no  city,"  says  he, "  that  I  would  prefer  to  Valiadolid  for  elegance  and  splendour." 
Ibid.  p.  312.'  "We  may  form  some  estimate  of  its  populonsness  from  the  foUow. 
ing  circumstances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516,  in  order 
,to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardinal  Ximcne6,,they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  tlionsand  fighting  men.  Sandov, 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  torn.  i.  p.  81.  The  manufactotes  carried  on  in  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  not  intended  merely  for  home  consumption,  they  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  commerce  was  a  considerable  source  o. 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mariUme  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  founda- 
tion of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  limes,  as  the  Leges  Rhodiie  were 
among  the  ancients.  All  the  commerdal  states  in  Italy  adopted  these  lawc  jtnd 
regulated  then' trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  Civile  Veneniani,  vol.  u. 
865.  It  appears  from  several  ordonnancea  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  the 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  the  same  footing,  and 
admitted  to  tho  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    Ordonnances  des  liors. 
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&0.  lom.  li.  p.  135.  iii.  166.  504.  635.  Cities  in  auoh  a.  flouriBliing  Etate 
iieca-ine  a  lespectable  part  of  Uiesociety^aiid  were  entitled  to  a  conscdera-hle  share 
io  tlie  legislature.  The  niogietratea  of  Barcelona  aspired  to  the  highest  lionoui' 
a  Spanish  aubject  can  enjoy,  that  of  being'  covered  in  the  prosenoo  of  theii' 
BDVereign,  and  of  being  treated  as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  Origin  de  la 
Jignidid  de  Giande  de  Castillapor  Don  Alonso  Carillo.  Madr.  1657.  p.  18. 
Note  [3S].  Faoe  16. 
The  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  of  the  three 
Spanish  orders,  was  inetitnted  about  the  year  1170.  The  buU  of  coniirmaUon 
by  Alexander  III.  is  dated  A.  D,  1178,  At  that  tinie  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  atill  remained  under  subjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  country  was 
much  exposed  to  depredadons  not  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  institution,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  oppose  the  enemiea 
of  the  Chmtian  faith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic p^sce,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet  with  general  encouragement 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  order  became  ho  great,  that  aouording  to  one 
historian,  the  grand  master  of  St.  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.  vEI.  Anton.  NebrissensiB,  ap.  Schott, 
Script.  Hist.  i.  Oi2.  Another  historian  observes,  that  tiie  otder  possessed  every 
thing  in  Castile  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain,  Zorita  Anales,  v.  SS. 
The  tnights  toot  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  conjligni  chastity. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
grajid  majster.  The  order  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  men  at  arms. 
^I.  Ant.  Nebres.  p.  813.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  these  men  at  arms 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  as  waa  usual  in  that  age;  this  was  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eightji-four  oommanderies,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevaleiie  par 
Hon.  de  St.  Marie,  p.  S62.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  his  sovereign  the 
command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such  levenues,  and  the  disposal 
of  so  many  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  subject.  The  other  two  orijers. 
tliough  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grenada  deprived  thelsnights 
of  St.  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed, 
siiperatition  found  out  a  new  object,dn  defence  of  which  they  engaged  to  employ 
their  coUTaga,  To  their  usual  oath,  they  added  the  following  clause  :  "  We  do 
swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  public  and  in  private,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  the  stain 
of  original  sb." — This  addition  was  made  abont  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Honore  de  St.  Marie  Dissertations,  &c.  p.  263. — Nor  is  such  a  singu- 
lar engagement  peculiar  to  the  brder  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  the  second 
military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Calatrava,  equally  zealous  to  employ  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  thehononrs  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  have  likewise  pro- 
fessed themselves  her  true  knights.  Their  vow,  conceived  in  terms  more  theo- 
logically accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jago,  may  afford  some  amusement  to  an 
English  reader.  "  1  vow  to  God,  to  'the  Grand  Master,  and  to  you  who  hoi's 
represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  I  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  waa  conceived  without  original 
sin,  and  never  incurred  the  pollution  of  iti  but  that  in  the  moment  of  her 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  nnion  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
Grace  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  th? 
passion  and  death  of  Ciirist  our  Redeemer,  her  future  son,forcaaenin  the  Divine 
Council,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  by  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemp- 
tion than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  belief  of  this  truth,  ar)d  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Vir^n,  through  the  strengl'i  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  and  will  die."  Definieiones  de  la  Orden  do  Calatrava, 
conforme  al  Capitula  General  en  1652,  fol.  Madr.  1748,  p.  163.  Though  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  prudently  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monastic  orders  of  St.  Dominic  aiid 
St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  opinions  concerning  it,  the  Spaniards  are  such 
ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  when  the  present  hing  of 
Spain  ihstituted  a  new  military  order  in  the  je^T  1171,  in  commemoration  of 
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ttie  birth  uF  lus  gTa.niiEon,  lie  put  it  iiDder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  moel 
Holy  Maij  in  the  mystery  of  her  immaculate  coooepliou.  Cojietitutlonoa  d< 
la  Real  y  distingttida  Orden.  Espanola  de  Carios  III.  p.  7.  To  undertake  iltt 
defenco  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  honour,  had  such  a  reBflmblanee  to  that  epecies 
of  refiiiod  gallantry,  which  was  tlie  origitial  object  of  chivalry,  that  the  zeal 
with  which  the  military  orders  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  defend 
it,  was  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
subsisted  in  uiU  vigour.  But  in  the  pceeent  age,  it  must  excite  some  surprise 
to  see  the  institution  of  an  ihustriotts  otder  connected  with  a  doctrine  so  ex- 
travagant and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  soripture. 
Note  [37].  Filqe  76. 

I  HAVE  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  police  during 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  by  the  feebleness  of  government,  and  the  want  of 
proper  subordination  among  the  different  ranks  of  men,  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
BTen  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  description  which 
the  Spanish  historians  give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and  every 
act  at  violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  are  amazing,  and  present  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that 
vhich  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  i.  ITS.  ^1. 
Ant.  Mebrissensia  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottum,  ii.  B49.  Though 
the  excess  of  those  disorders  rendered  thfe  institution  of  the  Sanla  Sennan-dad 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  lirst  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  ar  alarm  to 
the  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  the  Herraandad  was  expressly 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peace.  All  other  offences  were 
left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  judges.  If  a  person  was  guilty  of  the 
most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  before  a  judge  of  the  Hermandad,  he  could 
not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  judge  of  the 
place.  Comnientaria  in  Regias  Hlspon.  Constitnt.  per  Alph.  de  Azevedo,  pars 
T.  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duaci,  1612.  Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the  barons 
were  early  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Hermandad  would  en- 
croach on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  (he  address  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Consta- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermaudad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estate  lay  ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popuJarity  of  the  institalion, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  Mi.  Ant.  Nebrissen.  851. 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
tliough  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obhged  to  make  some  concessions,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  iv.  356.  The  power  and 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Ferdi- 
nand, when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Granada,  required  of 
liiB  Hermandad  to  furnish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and  he  obtained  what  he  demanded. 
Ml.  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  ba  of  so  much  use 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  still  continued 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of 
tie  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the 
institution  diminishes  gradually. 

Note  [30].PAaE77. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  antiquarios,  and  there  is  not  a  more  copious 
Bource  of  error,  than  to  decide  eoncerningthe  institutions  and  manners  of  past 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  French 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  found  their  sove- 
reigns in  poesesMon  of  absolnta  power,  aeem  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbtnt  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  in 
every  period  of  their  monarchy.  "  The  government  of  Prance,"  says  M.  de 
Bcal  very  gravely,  "  is  purely  monarchical  at  tins  day,  as  if  wis  from  the  be- 
ginning. Our  kings  wore  absolute  originally  aa  they  are  at  present."  Science 
du  Govemement,  tom.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  two 
elates  of  civil  society  more  unlike  to  each  other,  than  that  of  the  French  nation 
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unaer  Clovis,  and  that  under  Lowia  XV.  It  is  evident  from  the  codes  of  liwa 
of  the  various  tribss  whicli  scCIJed  In  Gd.u1  and  tha  countries  adjs.cEnt  to  it, 
aa  well  as  from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  other  eojly  annallels, 
that  among  all  these  people  the  form  of  government  was  extrfemeiy  rudo  and 
simple,  and  lliit  they  had  Kcareely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
order  aad  police  which  are  necessary  in  extenslTe  societies.  The  king  or  leader 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not  by  coiistriint.  I  have  produced  the  clearest  eyidence  of  this.  Note 
6.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Toure,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  afforda  the  most  striiting 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  kings  on  tiie  sentiment  and  incli- 
nation of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  iJic  year  553,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  approach, 
sued  for  peace,  aud  olFered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  ofi'ended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  ivilling  to  close  with  what  they  proposed.  But  liis  army  inaiated  to 
be  Jed  forth  to  battle.  The  king  employfed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  tlicm 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
suoth  them,  increased  their  original  offer.  The  king  renewed  his  solicitations; 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  his  lent  in  pieces,  dragged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented 
to  lead  them  instantly  ag^nst  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarehs  of  France  possessed  such  limited  authority,  even  wliile 
at  the  head  of  tlieir  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
more  confined:  They  ascended  tha  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  un- 
necessary number  of  quotations,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Hottomanni  Francogallia, 
cap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit.  1573,  where  ihej  will  find  the  fullaat  proof  of  this  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  The  eSnct  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute 
power.  Whatever  related  to  tie  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  was  submitted 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  in  (he  an- 
nua! Bssembhea  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Les  Champs  de  Mai.  These 
BBsemblies  were  called  Ckamp!,  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some' plain  capable  of  con- 
taining the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  Jo.  Jao. 
Sorberus  de  Comitjis  veterum  Getmanorum,  vol.  i.  i  19,  &c.  They  were  do- 
nominated  Champs  de  Mara  and  de  Mai,  from  the  months  in  which  they  were 
held.  Every  free  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorberus,  ibid.  (  133,  &c.  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Franks  desciibe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  assembly  held  A.  D.  7S8,  in  these  words  ; 
"In  placito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  ponUfices,  majores,  minores,  sacerdotcs, 
regoli,  duces,  comites,  prfflfecti,  cives,  oppidani,"  Apud  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
"  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  their  country,"  ea^ye  an 
ancient  historian,  "every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  t«  tha  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined."  Fredegariua  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc.  Campus 
Martii.  Clotharius  II.  describes  the  business,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  "  They  are  called,"  says  he,  "  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resolved  by  common  deliberation  ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform."  Amoinus  de  Geat. 
Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Racneil,  iji.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  or 
words  of  legislative  authorlly  in  Uie  decrees  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  "We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A,  D.  532,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  "  together  with  out  nobles,  con- 
cerning some  affairs,  and  we  now  publish  the  condasion,  that  it  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  all."  Childeb.  Decret.  ap.  Bouquet  Reeueil  des  Histor.  torn, 
iv.  p.  3.  Wo  have  agreed,  together  with  our  vassals.  Ibid,  f  2.  "  It  is  agreed 
in  the  sBsembly  in  which  we  were  all  united,"  Ibid.  )  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the 
most  ve^ierable  monument  of  French  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
n  D   t       nnt  Salicam  legem  proceres  ipslus  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis 

ip  d  t  II    tores.     Sunt  autem  eleeti  de  pluiibus  viri  quatuor— -qui  per 

tr  M  11  n  m  ntes,  omnes  causarum  origines  solicits  discurrendo.trac- 
i  t  d  guh  judicium  decreverunt  hoc  modo."  Prtef.  Leg.  Salic,  ap. 
R  tiqu  t     lb  d  p  112.    "  Hoc  decretum  eat  apud  legem  el  piincipea  ejus,  ot 
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aoud  cunctmn  populum  Chrietianam,  .qui  m&a  regnura  Merwingorum  coipiB- 
tunt."  Ibid,  p,  134.  Naj,  even  in  their  cliarteja,  the  kings  of  the  first  riuja 
are  carefal  to  speeity  that  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  MisBiis. 
''  Ego  diildebHrluH  Rei  una  cum  conaenBU  et  voluntata  Fnuiooium,"  &o.  A. 
D.  558.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  "  Clotharius  III.  una  cum  pattibus  nostria  epiB- 
<x)pis,  optimatibuE,  eieteriaque  palalif  nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  664."  Ibid.  648. 
«  De  consensu  fidelium  nostroruni."  MaWj  Observ.  torn.  i.  p.  239.  Tho  hifl- 
totiane  likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  ting  in  the  uaKonal  aasembJies  in 
such  terms  as  imply  that  his  autliority  there  was  extremely  small,  and  tliat 
Bvety  thing'  depended  on  the  court  itself.  "  Ipse  Rex,"  says  the  author  of  llie 
Andes  Fianeorum,  speaking  of  tiie  Field  of  Moreh,  "  sedchat  in  sella  regia, 
'  clrcomslanta  exercitu,  prEecipiebatqne  is,  die  ilia,  quicquid  a  Francis  decretum 
erat."    Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ii.  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  peraons, 
^nd  with  respoct  to  all  catisos,  is  bo  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  proof. 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  against  her 
may  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarina,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bouquet,  ib.  430,  is  in  itself 
eulficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  sentence 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  whidi  this  assembly  poseesaed, 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
would  be  euSioient  to  justily  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  so  many  kings. 

With  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  tlie  public 
as  well  as  indivlduila,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  tax^s, 
and  free  uncivilized  tribes  disdain  to  submit  'to  any  stated  imposition.  This 
was  remarkably. the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of  all  tlie  various  people  that 
issued  from  that  comitry.  Tacitna  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  tases.  De.Morib.  Geriu.  c.43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  he  says, 
"  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes."  Ibid.  c.  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
lite  consciousness  of  victory,  they  ivould  not  renounce  Ilie  high~spirited  ideas 
of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  aa  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  histonans  justify 
this  conclusion.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  thirteentli  book  of  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mahly  Observat.  aiir 
i'Hisl.  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigated  thia  fact  with  great  attention, 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  the  Franks  was 
not  subject  to  any  stated  tax.  That  the  state  required  nothing  from  persons 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  should 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  his 
dominions,  or  his  officers  when  aent  on  any  public  employment,  fumlsliing  them 
with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  demons,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arising  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  together  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures,  exacted  from 
sndi  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  from  my  subject  to 
enuinerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  de  M.  de  Mably, 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign,  it 
was  purely  voluntaiy.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  the  ting  a  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  theil 
ancestors  the  Germans.  "  Mos  est  civitatlbus,  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  princi- 
pibus  ve!  armentorum  vel  Augum,  quod  pro  honore  acceptum,  etiam  necessita- 
tibusaubvanif."    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  16.    These  gifts,  if  we  may  form  a 

i'udgment  concerning  them,  &om  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
ly  the  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  pai't  of  the 
royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  du  Cange, 
Dissert,  iv.sur  Toinville,  153.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people  specified  the  gift 
which  they  bound  tbemselves  to  i>ay  aimually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
they  failed.     Annales  Metenses,  a]>.  D'l  Cani?.i.  ibid  p.  i.-jS.    It  is  probable,  thai 
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Uie  first  Blep  towards  tmaljoii  was  to  aacertaui  (he  value  of  these  gifts,  which 
were  ociginallj  gratuitous,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  sum  at  which 
thev  were  rated.  Stlil,  however,  soihe  memory  of  their  original  was  preserved, 
and  the  ^ds  granted  to  monarciis,  in  aU  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
benemlences  or  fret  gifts. 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  tJic  elec- 
tion of  the  people.  "  Fepinua  Hoi  pius,"  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years 
after  the  traneaodon  which  he  records,  "  per  authorifatera  Papie,  et  unotionem 
sancti  chrismatis  et  electionem  omniani  Francorum  in  regni  solio  sublimatuK 
est."  Clausula  do  Pepini  consHeratiune  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  des  Hietor.  torn.  t. 
p.  9.  At  the  same'time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  )iad  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  family  to  another,  an  oath  was  ejtacted  of  tliem,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  tiie  throne  tJie  family  which  they  had  now  promoted ;  "  ut 
nunquam  de  alterius  lumbis  regem  in  gsvo  pnesumant  eUgere."  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  during  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the  throne  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  760, 
appointed  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns  ; 
but  he  did  this,  "  una  cum  consensu  Francorum  et  proceruni  suorum  seu  et 
episcoporum,"  before  whom  ha  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
"  Conventus  apud  sanctum  Dionysium,"  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina- 
tion the  French  contirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin  i  for,  as  Efiinhart  raiates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  T.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog- 
nises this  important  partof  their  jurisdiction,  and  ooniirms  it  in  bis  charter  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  Ws  dommions ;  for  he  appoints,  Ihat,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  compefitorH,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.     Capitular,  vol.  i.  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  tlie  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Flacjto,  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmarns,  archbishop  ofRheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.  He  died,  A.  D.  BB2,  only  sixty-eight  years  after  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year-.  "  In.quo  plaoito  generalitaa  universorum  majorum  tarn  clericorum 
quam  laicorum  conveiiiebat."  Hinoro.  oper.  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  o.  29.  p.  211. 
n  these  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  tlie 
kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  privateor  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
Ikis  example,  and. transacted  no  affair  of  importance  witliout  the  advice  of  their 
great  council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  government  conti- 
nued to  be  in  a,  good  measure' democratical.  The  nobles,  we  dignilied  eccle- 
^nstics,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
national  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  free  men,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmorus,  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air  ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them  :  so  tiiat  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hujusmodi  principes  sibimet  honorilicabiliter  a  ciofora 
multitudine  segregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  35.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  333,  wherein  he  was  present. 
"  Qui  ubique  conventus  extitit  ex  leverendissimis  eplscopis,  et  magtiificcntisei- 
mis  viiis  illiistrfbus,  collegio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitum,  promiscutEque  KlaCis 
et  dignitalia  populo."  The  Cislera  miiitiludo  of  Hincmarns  is  the  same  with  the 
pnptjiaj  of  Agobardus,  and  both  describe  the  inferior  order  of  free  men,  the  same 
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who  were  afterwards  known  Jo  Franca  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate,  anil  n 
England  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  peopJt,  as  weil  as  tJie  mBmbers  of 
Lighcr  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  sliare  of  the  IcgiBlaliya  power.  Thus,  by  a 
law,  A.  D.  803,  it  is  ordained,  "  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  people, 
ivith  laBpeol  to  every  new  law,  and  if  ihey  shall  agree  to  it,  they  shall  confirm 
it  by  their  signature."  Cipit.  toI.  i.  394.  There  are  two  capitularia  which 
convey  to  us  a  fiiU  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  administration 
of  govainment.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grievance,  they  had  a  right 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions,  in  which  they 
desire  that  cccledastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  from  serving 
in  person  agojost  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  330,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  men 
conscious  of  hberty,  and  of  the  oitcnsive  privileges  which  they  possessed. 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  thoy 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monarch, 
instead  of  being  o^cndcd  or  EUrpriacd  at  the  boldness  of  their  petition,  received 
it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  if. 
But  sensible  that  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  promises  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  euch  things  as  were  of 
common  concern  to  ail  might  be  there  considered  and  established  by  common 
consent.  Capitul.  torn.  i.  p.  405 — i09.  As  the  people  by  tlieir  petitions  brought 
matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  another  capitu- 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  aa  laws.  The 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying 
three  times,  "  We  are  satisfied,"  and  then  the  capiluliae  was  confirmed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  t^e  chief  men  of  the  laity.  Capitul. 
tom.  i.  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable  from  a  eapitulare  of  Caiolua  Cal- 
TuB,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  coidd  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
posed and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix.  ( 6, 
Capitul.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concerning  t!ie 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  or 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  uniform 
style  of  the  CapittUaria  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
who  desires  any  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  may  consult  Les 
Origines  ou  I'Ancicn  Gouvernement  de  la  France,  &c  tom.  iii.  p.  87,  &c. 
What  haslieen  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  French  government,  but  on  accomit  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concemuig  the  time  when  the 
'ommons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 
Note  [39],  PiGE  78. 
That  important  change  which  tlie  consfitulion  of  France  underwent,  when 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  groat  council  of  the  nation  to  the 
liing,  has  been  expliuned  by  the  Freuoh  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memora- 
'jle  revolution.  I  shall  here  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  it.  The  Leges  Salics,  the  Leges  Bnrguodionum,  and  other 
codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  In  Gauj,  were  general  laws 
eitending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  the  authority  o 
those  tribes  wpa  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete  ;  ana 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  very  obvious.     Almost  the  whole  pro 

EerW  of  the  nation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  liamed.  Eat  when  the 
iudal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  qnes. 
tions  peculiar  to  tliat  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes  were  of  no  use  in 
deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulations  appli- 
cable to  cases  wtich  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  Ihey  were  compiled.  This 
eonsiderable  change  in  the  nature  of  properly,  made  it  necessary  to  publish  the 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  Capihilaria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident 
ftom  the  perusal  of  them,  were  pubijc  laws  extending  to  the  whole  Frenct 
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nstion,  in  thn  general  assembly  of  which  they  were  onacteil.  The  weakness  at 
the  greater  part  of  the  niojiarche  of  the  second  race,  and  the  disorder  into  which 
the  nation  was  tlirown'  bj  the  Sepreclationa  of  tho  Normans,  enconragod  the 
barona  to  iiaurp  an  independent  power,  formerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
nature  and  e.\lent  of  that  juriadietion  which  they  assumed,  I  haye  formerly  con- 
sidered. The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end  its  ancient  consti- 
tution was  dissolFed,  and  only  a  feudal  relation  subsisted  between  t.^e  king  and 
hia  vassals.  The  regal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the  domains  of 
the  crown.  Under  the  last  liinga  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Under  the  first  kings  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  litUe 
more  than  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  ho  annexed  to  the 
crown.  Even  with  this  accession,  they  continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  Val- 
ley, Hist,  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  32.  Many  of  the  most  consiiJerable  provinces 
in  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capetas  a  lawful  monarch.  There 
are  s^l  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  ^e  charter  ;  "  Deo  t;egnante,  rege 
eipectanta,"  regnante  domino  nostro  Jesu  Chtisto,  Francis  aut^m  contra  jus 
regnura  oaurpante  Ugone  rege,  Bouquet  Recuoil,  tom.i.  p.  544.  A  monarch 
ivhoBe  title  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  tlie  royal 
jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  oFtlie  barons. 
,  All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
royalty  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularla  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  the  ancie«t  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  bceame 
the  sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  were 
tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance,  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  eoatomary  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read  ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  powiir  of 
such  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  as  tlieir  guide  in 
business,  or  their  rule  in  administering  juatioe,  the  customary  law,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  preserved  by  tradiUon,  universally  pravaiied. 

During  this  period,  the  general  asaen^bly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  hav« 
been  called,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  le^slative  authority.  Local  customs 
regulated  and  dccidod  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occors  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  file  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collected 
by  M.  Baluie,  was  issued  in  the  year  931,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  fiom  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordon- 
nanee  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M. 
Lauriere,  and  the  first  ordonnance,  which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  legislation, 
extandingto  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1190.  Ordon. 
torn.  i.  p.  1. 18.  During  iJiat  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
all  tratisactions  were  directed  by  local  cuetoms,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  Franco.  The  ordonnancoa,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Various  instMicea  occur  of  ^H  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  veu- 
tared  at  first  to  eiercise  legislative  authority.  M.  I'Ab.  do  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  the  countess  of  Champagne, 
and  the  compte  de  Darapierce,  than  an  act  of  royal  power  ;  and  the  regulations 
in  it  seem  to  he  caCahlishcd  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  as  by  tlieir  consent. 
Observat.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  il.  p.  355.  In  the  same  manner  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  Vlir.,  concerning  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1223,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  47.  The  Establissemens  of  St.  Loula,  though  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  published  aa 
such,  but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within 
the  king's  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  tJiat 
code  of  St.  Louis,  procured  it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom 
The  veneration  duo  to  the  virtues  and  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  that  legislatjve  authority  which  the  king 
began  to  assume.     Soon  after  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king's  pos- 
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BBSEing  saprema  legia!ative  power  ■became  common.  "If,"  saya  Boaumanoir, 
"  the  king  makes  anj  eBtablishment,  especially  for  his  own  domain,  the  barona 
may  nevetthclose  adhere  to  tiieir  ancient  customs  ;  but  if  the  eBtablishment  be 
general,  it  shall  ba  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  und  we  ought  to 
belidTe  that  such  establishments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  mr  the 
general  good,"  Count  do  Beauvoisis,  c,  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kingB  of  the 
uiird  race  did  not  caJI  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  Ibeyseem  to  have  consulted  the  biBhopi 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  an;  new 
law  which  thej  publiBhed,  Examples  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  3.  &  5. 
ThiB  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  when 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  established.  Ordon.  torn.  i. 
p.  5S.  A.  D.  1246.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  facilitat»d  Ihs  kings 
icquiring  sQch  full  possosBion  of  the  legislative  power,  as  enabiea  them  after- 
wards to  exercise  it  without  observing  thatfiirmality. 

The  assembliea  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  Genera!,  were  first 
lalled,  A.  D.  1302,  and  were  held  occoaionallj  from  that  period  to  the  year  1614, 
jincB  which  timo  they  have  not  been  summoned.  These  were  very  different 
^om  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  Icings  of  the  first 
»nd  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  French  antiquaries 
Lre  more  geriorally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  General  had  no 
infirage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legisIaUve  jurisdiction. 
The  whrile  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  States  General  was  thus ; — The  king  addressed  liimEelf,  at  open 
ing  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  iBsembled  in  one  place,  axid  laid  before 
them  the  afiairs  on  account  oi]  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Then  tho  dcpu 
ties  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eohier  or  memorial,  containing  theii  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  tliem,  together  with  the  representations 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  kmg.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gave  rise 
to  an  ordonnance.  These  ordomiances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  in 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnance  to  each  of  the  estates 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnance 
is  addressed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  ail  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  an  tom.  iii.  des 
Ordon.  p.  XK.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and 
Ssmonstrating  ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 
Note  [40].  Page  80. 

If  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  court  of  JustlOB, 
every  tiling  relative  to  its  ori^  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  Is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king's  palace,  new  modoUod,  rendered  stationaj'y,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  Tho  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  functions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exorcise  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  ol^ro  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  pubEc 
affairs  and  the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries 
attended  with  great  diffioalty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic,  Scandaleuse  de  Louis  XI, 
cliez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  61.  Edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Freanoy), 
Ihey  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  tho  people,  nor  could  they  claim 
any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  must  there- 
fore search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliament  was 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of 
France,  eeclesiastiosof  the  highest  order,  and  noblemenof  illustrious  birth,  were 
members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors,  learned  in  the 
lows.  Pasquier  Rechcrches,  p.  44,  Sic.  Encyclopedie,  tom.  xii.  Art.  Parle- 
vteTil,  p.  3.  5.  A  court  thus  constituted,  was  properly  a  commiltoe  of  the  States 
General  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  compospd  of  those  barons  and^^eto,  whom 
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the  kings  of  Franca  were  atcuatomed  to  consult  with  regard  to  every  act  of 
iuriadictlon  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  iJie  inter- 
tbIb  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  Genecal,  or  during  those  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  publir 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence,  bsfora  any 
ordonnance  was  pubhshed,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
3.  Under  the  second  race  of  tings,  every  new  law  was  reduced  Into  proper  form 
by  the  chajieellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  people,  and  wheu 
en,acted,  was 'committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  tiie  public  records,  that  be 
might  giTB  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  Ilincm.  de 
Ord.  Palat.c.  16.  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  xiv.  }  ]!.  tit.  xixiii.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  fii-st  institution.  Encyclopedie,  tom. 
iii.  art.  Clumcelier,  p.  08.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  po  continue  to 
employ  him  in  Ms  ancient  functions  of  framing,  taking  into  his  custody,  and 
publishing  the  ordonnanees  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  llie 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  are  subjoined  -  "  AJmo  ter- 
tio  clementisBimi  domini  nostri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  htec  facta  Capi- 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  SEephano  comiti,  ut  hcec  manifeeta  faceret  FarisiiB 
mallo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  faceret  coram  Scabineis,  qnod  ita  et  fecit,  et  onuies 
in  uno  conseusenmt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  poEterum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinci,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites,  manu  propria  snbter  aignaverunt." 
Bouquet  Racueil,  tom.  v.  p.  663.  Mallus  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly 
of  Che  nation,  but  tho  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Miosus  dominicns. 
SeaMni  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
seems  Co  be  a  very  early  instance,  not  only  of  Jaws  being  published  in  a  court  ot 

i'usficB,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  tiio  judges, 
f  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the  verifting  of  edicts  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  I  propose  witli  that  diffidence,  which 
I  have  felt  in  aU  my  raaBOniuga  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supremo  conrtof justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  theappella- 
tion  of  parliament,  the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinguislied  towards  the  close  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  aiid  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  ilie  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  arid  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
the  same  name  in  France  upon  two  courts,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  tliese  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  aTai! 
themselves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  eierciae  of  iegislativa  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, did  not  sufficiently  diBtingnish  between  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  ting.  But  as  that  court 
was  composed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
'of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  regislering  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  thia  waa  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  wae  sBtablished  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  any 
effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  ordonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  after  free 
deiiberalion.  Roche-flavin  dee  Parlemena  de  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  921. 
The  parliament,  at  different  times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity, 
opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
peremptory  requisitions  and  commands  of  the  crown,  hath  refused  to  verify  and 
piiblish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversive 
of  tho  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  the 
year  1562  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  935.    Many  instances  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
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itadey  wilh  wliict  the  parliaments  of  France  opposed  pernicious  laws,  ana 
aaserted  thoir  own  ptLvileges,  ace  enumerated  by  LinuiiEUB  in  his  NotitiEB  Rpgni 
Frajieiie,  lib.  i.  e,  9.  p.  224. 

But  tlio  power  of  the  parliamant  to  mainttun  and  defend  this  priviloge,  bore 
no  proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to  tlie  courage  with  which  the  membem 
asserted  it.  When  any  monarch  was  determined  that  an  edict  should  be  car- 
ried into  eiBoution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  resolved  not  to  verify  or 
publish  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his  regal  power. 
Mo  Impaired  tO  the  parliament  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  his  seat  of  jus' 
lice,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  verified,  regislered,  and  publislied  in 
his  pcesenee.  Than,  according  to  inothor  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  him- 
self being  present,  neither  the  parliament,  nor  any  ma^atrate  whatever,  can 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  fnnclion.  Adveniento  Principe,  cessal 
magistratus.  Roehe-iavin,  ibid,  p.  028,  929.  Encyolopedia,  torn.  is.  Art.  Lit. 
de  Justice,  p.  681.  Roche-ftavin  mentions  several  instances  of  kings  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties  transmitted  to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  pi'oduces  some 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limnieua  enumerates  mojiy  other 
instances,  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  prevents  me  from 
inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  thia  important 
article  in  the  French  hlatory,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  justified  by  innumera- 
ble precedents,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  llie  king's 
legislativo  authority  are  rendered  ineffectual. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  any  parUa- 
raent  m  France,  but  that  of  Paris.  All  of  tliem  are  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  most  ancient  and  reapectable  tribunal,  and  all  my  observations  concern 
ing  it,  will  apply  with  fall  force  to  them. 

Note  [41].  Pace  01. 
The  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  absolution  is  an 
event  ao  aingular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  describes  it,  merit  a 
pJaco  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiff.  "  Per 
triduum,  ante  portam  caistri,  deposito  omni  regio  cultu,  miseraliiliter,  utpoto  dis- 
calceatuB,  et  laneis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prius  cum  mnlto  fletu  apostolicra, 
miseratjonia  auiOium,  ct  consolationem  implorari  deatilit,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ills  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  compassionia 
miserecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibas  et  lacrymis  intercedentes,  omnes 
qnidem  insolitam  nostrde  mentis  duritiem  mirarentur;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobis 
non  apostolicie  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannicce  feritatis  critdelitatem  esse 
clamflrunt."  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Jdcmoiro  della  Contessa  Matilda  da  FraE 
Mar.  Florentini,  Lncca,  17fi6,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  . 

Note  [42].  PnoE  B5. 
,     As  I  have  endeavoured  in  tlie  history  to  trace  the  various  etcps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  [he  peculiarities  in  its 
policy  veryfully,  it  isnot  necessary  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustration.     What 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  I  aball  range  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperors.  A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  Pfeffel 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the 
dose  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024,  These,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  beneflces  in  Germany  ;  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy;  of  mortmain,  or  of  succeeding 
to  the  efFeeta  of  eccledasUcs  who  died  intestate.  The  light  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  of  assembling  councils,  and 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  right 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  right  of  granting  vacant 
fiefs.  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arising  from 
the  imperial  domains,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  from 
the  taioa  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  forfeitures.  The  right  of  govoming  Italy 
as  its  proper  sovereiens.    The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  of  establishing 
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latre  in  thBm.  The  right  oi  assembling  the  diets  of  the  empire,  aiid  of  fixing 
tho  IJme  of  their  duration.  The  tight  of  coining  money,  and  of  conferring  that 
priyilogo  on  tho  states  of  liio  empire.  The  right  of  BdmlniBtering  boOi  high 
and  low  justice  wittiin  the  territories  of  the  different  states.  Abrog^,  p.  160. 
Tlio  other  period  is  at  tho  eifinction  of  tho  ompcrors  of  tho  families  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According  to  the  same  autbor,  the  imperial 
prerogatives  at  that  lime  ivere  tho  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles, 
except  tJie  privilege  of  being  a,  state  of  the  empizo.  The  Tight  of  Preces  pri- 
marus,  or  of  appointing  once  during  their  reign,  a  dignitary  in  each  chapter  or 
raligioQS  hpuee.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  majority  The  right  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  ol 
coining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  presiding 
in  them.  Abreg^,  &c.  p.  507.  It  wore  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Pfeffol  is  well 
founded  in  a!l  these  assertions,  and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  tho 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty 
BOVeroignB  with  extensive  prerogatives ;  in  the  other,  as  the  heads  of  a  con- 
federacy with  veiy  limited  powers. 

The  revenaes  of  the  emperors  dBcreaaad  still  more  tlian  their  auOiority. 
The  early  emperors,  and  particalaily  Uiose  of  tho  Saxon  line,  besides  their 
great  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domun  both 
m  Italy  and  Germany,  which  belonged  to  tliem  as  emperors,  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drew 
from  it  were  very  considerablo.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
ivere  made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
aspiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  I 
have  observed.  Note  15.  The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  theaa  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Klockius  de 
^rario  Norimb.  1671.  p.  85,  &e.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenceslaus,  dissi- 
pated all  that  remained  of  the  ItaJian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bbine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  the  counts  palatine,  Ft  is  not  easy  to  mai'h  out  tlie  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
tlie  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  iong  incorporated  with 
the  territories  of  difierent  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  of  Speidelins,  whicli  he  has  entitled.  Speculum  Jacidlco-Philo- 
logico-PoJitico-ITiatoricum  Observationum,  fee.  Norirab,  1673,  vol.  i.  679. 1045, 
a  more  full  account  of  it  is  given  ty  Klocfcius  do  .ffirario,  p.  84.  Besides  this, 
the  emperors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the 
estates  of  the  dukes  and  barons.  They  were  accustomed  to  visit  these  fre- 
quently, and  drew  from  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
their  court  during  tho  time  of  their  residence  among  them.  Annalists!,  ap. 
Stniv.  tom.  i.  611.  A  great  part  of  these  detached  possessions  were  eebedby 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interrcgnmn,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
contests  between  the  emperors  and  tho  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that 
such  encroachments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  em- 
perors, they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their  casual  revenues.  The  princes 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themaelves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which 
had  usually  been  p^d  to  them.  Pfoflel  Abrag^,  p.  374.  The  profuse  and  in- 
considerate ambiOon  of  Charles  JV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  after  so  many  defalcations.  He,  in  tho  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son  Wenceslaus  king  of  the  Romans, 
premised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  bemg  unable  to  pay 
80  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
tluree  ecclesiastical  electors,  ond  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  aU  the  taxes  and  tolls  then  levied  by  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
Trithamius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Magdeburgh,  enumerate  the 
territories  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.  Struv.Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  437.  From 
Uiat  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have 
Oeen  so  ineonsiderablo,  that,  in  the  opmjon  of  Spcidelius,  all  that  they  yield 
woald  be  so  far  fi-om  defraying  liic  expense  of  supporting  their  household,  that 
they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  posts  established  in  the  em- 
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plre.  SpQidelii  Speculum,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  6Q0.  Tlieec  funds,  iacoasideiabW  aa 
they  were,  continued  to  decrease.  Granvelle,  the  minister  of  Charles  V.  as- 
sarted in  the  yeoj  1548,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  Germau  princes,  that  his 
master  drew  uo  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Lond.  16B9.  p.  372.  The  same  ia  the  case  at  preaent.  Traits  de  droite 
publique  do  I'Empire,  par  M.  le  Coq.  de  ViDeray,  p.  6S.  From  the  reign,  of 
CharlsB  IV.,  whom  Ma^milian  called  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperors  hitvo 
depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions,  as  the  chief,  and  almost  the 
only  source  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their  subsistence. 

S.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emperors,  and  the  various  changes  which 
it  underwent,  reqoire  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  originally 
attained  l>y  election,  as  well  as  those  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An 
opinion  lon^  prevailed  amon^  the  antjgaaries  and  public  lawyers  of  Germany^ 
that  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  vested  in  the  archbishops  of  Monti, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquis 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  tlie  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  lO. 
confirnied  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history 
contradicts  tiiis  opinion.  It  appears,  tliat  from  the  eailisBt  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  leign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  suffrage 
of  all.  Thus  Conrad  1.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  somo 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  others  ;  by  ali  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  all.  Conringtus  de  German,  Imper. 
Repub.  Acroamata  Sex.  Ebrodoni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  vear  1024,  posterior  to 
the  auppoaod  regulatbna  of  Otho  UI.,  Conrad  II.  was  elected  by  aE  the  chief 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  Struv.  Cotp. 
234.  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  II.  A.  D.  1125,,  siity  thousand  persons  of 
all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nomination 
waa  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  357.  Tbc  first  author  who  men- 
tions the  seven  electors  is  Martlnua  Polonus^  who  fl-ourishod  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  tlia  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  princes  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  ware  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  psraon  whom  thay  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilege  of  voting  first  is  called  by 
the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  Praiaxalioti.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  316.  This 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electors  acquired.  Tho 
electors  possessed  the  most  extenalva  territorlea  of  any  princes  in  the  empire  ; 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right;  as 
soon  as  uiey  obtained  or  ODgrossed  so  much  InHuence  In  the  election  aa  to  be 
allowed  the  right  of  pr^tasation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even 
bBoame  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  more 
powerful  princea  by  their  assent.  During  fjmoa  of  turbnlence,  the  aubordinate 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without 
a  retinue  of  armed  vaasals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  unnecessary,  they 
wore  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  sev^en  electoia 
were  supported  by  all  tbo  deaccndents  and  alhes  of  their  powerful  families, 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  this  distin- 
guishing privilege.  Pfaffol  Abrog^,  p.  376.  The  seven  electors  were  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  composed  the  highest  class  of 
German  nobility.  There  were  three  archbisliops,  chancellors  of  the  three  great 
diatricts  into  which  the  empire  waa  anciently  divided  ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.  All  these  circttmatances  contributed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanin 
'      f  of  importance,  relating  to  this  brai 

veil  illustrated  by  Onuphriua  Panviniua,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  hved  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  His  treatise, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  miich  he  expresses  in  favour  of 
the  powers  which  the  popes  claimed  in  tho  empire,  haa  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  first  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  CKimined  with 
critical  precision,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  that  evidence  which  is  derived 
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from  records,  or  the  teetimony  of  contemporary  liisloriana,  It  ib  inserted  bj 
GoldiBtui,  in,  his  Politico,  IniperiiJia,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engroaead  the  boIb  right  of  choosing  tlie  emperors,  thej 
have  anBumed  likemiso  that  of  deposing  them.  This  liigS  power  tlia  eleetoiE 
have  not  only  presumed  to  claim,  but  have  ventured  in  more  than  one  instanco, 
to  exercise.  In  the  yaarJ298,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, and  HUbstituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  thej 
found  their  sentence,  showed  that  this  dead  Sowed  from  factious,  not  irom  pub- 
lic spirited  motives.  Slruv.  Corp.  vol,  i,540.  In  tha  first  year  of  the  fiKeentli 
century,  the  electors  deposed  Wenceslaus,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  tlie 
head  of  Rupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  of  dapositioii  is  still  eitant.  Goi- 
daati  Conetit.  vol.  i.  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  electors,  and  conSrnied  by  several  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present.  Those  exertions  of  the  electoral  power,  demonstrate  that  the 
imperial  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  tiie  rights  of  the  electoral  coliege, 
are  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
necessary,  if  my  object  ware  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Germany,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail,  concerning  the  forms  of  assembling  it,  the  persons  wbc 
have  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into  several  colleges  or  benches,  tht 
objects  of  their  deliberatjon,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  their  debates  oi 
^vo  their  auffrages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  mj- 
only  object  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  ori^aJly,  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  same  with  the  assembhes  of  March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France 
They  met,  at  least,  once  a  year.  Every  freeman  had  a  right  to  bo  present. 
They  were  asseiiiblies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  con- 
cerning their  common  interest.  Arumteus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii, 
4to.  Jenie,  1660,  cap.  7.  So.  3.0,  &c.  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent  jurisdiclion,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the  separate  states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  remained 
in  its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other  services 
due  from  feudal  subjects  to  tlieir  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person  ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  tha 
diet,  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  was  liable  (oa 
heavy  penalty.  AiumiBUs  de  Comit,  c,  5.  No.  40.  Whereas,  from  the  time 
that  (he  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states,  the  right  of  suflrage 
was  annesed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.    The  members,  if 

princes  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  ths  rights 
belonging  to  their  constituents.  Ibid.  No.  42.  46.  49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  Independent  states, 
in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet, 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  662. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  free,  and 
acquired  supreme  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories, 
■  were  received  as  members  of  Uie  diet.  The  powers  of  the  diet  est  end  to  every 
thing  relative  t'o  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanicbody,  octhat  can  interest 
or  aSect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognisance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  unless  that  happe.is  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  or  to  threaten  the  general  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  juvisdiction  of  which  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  tliis  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  ari  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already  traced  the  rise  and  progress  ol 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  perniaous  effects  as  fiilly  as  their  extensive 
inftnence  during  tlie  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  tc 
have  been  more  frequent  and  producUve  of  worse  consei^ueuoes  than  in  thj 
other  countries  of  Europe.     There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.     The  nobilitj 
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■it  GermuDy  wort:  oxtreotslj  numsraus,  and  tho  (tauses  of  their  diaBeneion  ami- 
tiplied  in  proportion.  The  tHrritorial  jurisdiction  which  tlie  German  noblaa 
acquired,  was  more  oompleie  than  that  poaaessed  b;  their  order  in  other  naitions. 
They  became,  in  reality,  independent  powora,  and  Ihej  claimed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  that  character.  The  long  interragnani  from  A.  D.  1256,  to  A,  D,  1273, 
uccustomBd  them  to  an  tmoontroUed  license,  and  led  them  to  forget  that  sabof' 
dination  which  is  neceesary  in  order  to  maintain  public  tranguilhty.  At  the 
time  when  the  otber  monarchs  of  Europe  b^an  Co  acquire  such  an  increase  ?' 
power  and  revenues,  aa  added  new  vigour  to  their  government,  the  authority 
and  rovenuoa  of  tie  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diets  of  tht 
empire,  which  alone  hod  authority  to  judge  between  such  mighty  barons,  and 
power  lo  enforce  ila  decisions,  met  very  seldom,  Conring.  Acroamata,  p.  234. 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemlile,  were  often  composed  of  several  thousand 
members,  Chronic  Constat,  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  1.  p.  546,  and  were  tumultuary 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  aossion 
of  tJia  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  PfetFol  Abreg^,  p.  244:  so  thai 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discnas  any  cause  that  was  in  me  smallest  degree 
intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of 
judicature,  capable  of  deciding  the  conteata  between  its  more  powerful  mem- 
bers, or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  private  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  reatrain  this  practice,  and  which  I  have  deacribed.  Note  21,  were  tiled 
in  Germany  Vfith  little  effect.  The  confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles,  which  I  mentioned  in 
that  note,  were  found  likevrise  insufficient.  As  a  lost  remedy,  the  Germans  had 
recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  colled  Ausirega.  The  barous  and  stales  in 
dilFerent  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  refer  all  controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  AwslregiE,  Olid  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final.  Th^e  arbiters  are 
named  somelJmes  in  the  treaty  of  comendon,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ludewlg  Reliquce  Manuser.  omnis  levi,  vol.  ii.  S12 ;  sometimes  they  were  chosen 
by  mutual  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose  ;  somerimes  they 
were  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometunes  the  choice  woa  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot.  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  i,  cap.  27,  No.  60,  lie. 
Speidelius  Speoolum,  &c.  voc  ^ttslrag.  p.  95.  Upon  the  introduotloo  of  this 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximihan  I.  Instituted 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  tho  period  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order, 
and  of  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
judges,  partly  by  him,  and  portly  by  the  states,  according  to  forms  which  it  is 
unnocessaiy  lo  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  oflicers  in  this 
court.  The  Imperial  chamber  was  established  at  first  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Miune.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  city  above  a  Century  and  a  half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right  between  the 
states  of  the  empire,  and  posses  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appeal. 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  jud^ng  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  PfelTel 
Abreg^,  560. 

Ail  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  jurisdicUon,  together  with 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aulio  council.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancient  cotrrt  of  tho  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  emperor, 
be  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasui^  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  for  tho  diminution 
of  his  authority,  by  the  powers  veated  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  Iha 
diet,  A.  D,  1512,  to  give  its  consent  Co  the  eatablishment  of  the  Aulic  council. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  to 
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tiltend  Ihe  juriEdiclJoc,  and  support  the  authority  oF  the  Aulio  council,  and  to 
circuiHBcri  >e  and  weaken  those  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tedious  forma 
snd  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber,  have  furnished  the  emperora 
with  preteite  for  doing  so,  "  Litea  Spirffi,"  ttocordinff  to  the  witticiam  of  B 
German  lawyer,  "  spirant,  sed  nunquam  expirant."  Such  delays  are  unavoida- 
ble in  a  court  compOGed  of  members  named  by  man;  difierent  stB.tes,  jealous  of 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judges  of  the  Aulio  council,  depen^g  upon  one 
master,  and  being  responeible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vjgorus  and  decisive. 
I'uffendorf,  de  Statu  Imper.  Germ.  cap.  v.  1  20.  Pfoffel  Abreg6,  p.  S81. 
PfoTE  [43],  PioE  87. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  government  is  conforma- 
ble to  the  accounts  of  the  most  inteUigent  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
empire.  The  count  de  Maraigli,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  military  state  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi.  B»d  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws, 
government,  and  manners  oi  iJie  Turks,  published  at  London,  1768,  Vol.  i.  p.  Bi, 
differ  from  other  writers  who  have  deacribed  the  political  conatitution  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As  Ihej  had  opportunity,  during  their  long  residence  in 
Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  several  departments 
of  administration,  they  seem  unwilhng  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country  is  reproaonted 
to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the.  power  of  the  monarch  is  ccntinii- 
ally  ej:erted  in  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  consti- 
tutions of  every  species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the 
sceptre,  the  ordjnary  administration  of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in  promoting  the  welfiire  of  the  people, 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  in  which  tlia 
sovereign  posseaaea  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  ^orce,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extenaivo  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi- 
leges, and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  in  legislation  ;  in  which  there  is 
'no  body  of  hereditary  nobility,  jealona  of  then:  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to 
Bland  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  reatraints,  liowover, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  Capiculy,  and  itom  religion,  are 
powerful.  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denomination  of  the 
government.  When  a  despotic  prince  employs  an  armed  force  to  support  his 
authority,  ho  commita  the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  Prselorian  bands 
in  Rome  dethroned,  murdered,  and  exalted  their  princes,  in  the  same  wanton 
manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  But  notwilJistand- 
ing  this,  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  conaidered  by  all  political  writers  as 
pesBBSsing  despotic  power. 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  lams,  government,  and  manners 
of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  somo 
remarks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  which 
it  refers.  It  is  with  difSdence  I  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person, 
»'hO  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention, and  has  described 
it  with  abilities.  But  afler  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  to  mo  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  auch  a  species  as  can  ha  ranged  in  no  class  but  that 
to  which  political  writers  have  given  the  name  of  despolwm.  There  is  not  in 
Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  of  me  sovereign,  or  any  har- 
rier to  ciroumacribe  the  eiercise  of  his  power  but  tile  two  whidi  I  have  men- 
tioned; one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  is  foonded ;  the  other  by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em- 
ploy to  maintain  his  power.  The  author  represents  the  Ulema,  or  body  of  the 
law,  as  an  intermediate  order  botweon  tlie  monarch  and  the  people.  Pref,  p, 
30.  But  whatever  restraint  the  authority  of  ihe  Ulema  may  impose  upon  tne 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  religion.  The  Motilaks,  out  of  whom  the  mufti  and 
other  chief  officera  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Koran  or  Divine  Will  that  they  are  objects  of  veneration.  The 
cheek,  then,  which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  ia  not  different 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice.  Indeed,  thi?  restraint  cannot  be 
"cry  considerable.     The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  orJer,  as  well  as  ovetv 
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inferior  ofliuer  of  law,  is  na.ined  by  llie  sultan,  and  is  removable  at  his  pleoHur 
The  sbrango  meaae  employed  by  ttie  Ulana  in  1746,  to  obtain  the  diemiseion  ol 
a  minister  whom  they  ha.ted,  is  a.  manifest  proof  tha.t  they  possess  but  httle 
constitutional  authority  which  can  serve  aa  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the 
BOToreign.  Observat.  p.  92,  of  2d,  edit.  If  the  author's  idea  be  just,  it  is 
astoitishiug  that  the  bodi/  of  the  lais  should  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  but  by  setting  tiro  to  the  capital. 

Tho  author  seems  to  consider  the  Capicidif  "'  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither 
i3  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultan  s  power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  number  of  tho  Capieuly 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  ti'oops  which  compose  the  Turkish  ariuies, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  thoy  are  undisciplined,  Pcef,  2d.  edit,  p,  23,  &c.  But 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  great,  are  always 
masters  of  the  sorereign's  person  and  power.  The  Froitorian  bands  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  Tlie  soldiery  of 
the  Forte  are  <noie  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  liind,  and  be 
equally  fotmid able, Bometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  ofEenerto  the  people,    How- 

ver  much  the  dJGciplins  of  the  Janizaries  may  lie  neglected  at  present,it  certainly 
was  not  BO  in  that  age  lo  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observes,  prof,  p,  29,  that  the  Janiza3:ies  never 
deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law  true  or.  false,' has 
been  observed,  and  that  either  the  muili,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion, 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throhe.  Observ.  p.  lOS.  This  will  always  happen.  In  every  revolution, 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldiery  must  bo 
conGrmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  formalities 
peculiar  ts  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  servo  as  a  further  illustration  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  author  of  Obieroalions,  &c.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging; 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  aa  venture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  seeras  to  have  mis^prehended 
what  I  meant,  pref.  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  Marsigli's 
long  residence  in  Turliey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  detract  from  the 
weight  of  their  authority,  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  persons 
whose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 
Note  [44].  Paqe  ST. 
Thb  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janizaries  are  described 

y  all  the  authoi's  who  give  any  account  or  the  Turkish  government.  The 
■nanner  in  which  enthusiasm  was  emplnyed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  cour- 
ige,  is  thus  related  by  prince  Canlemir:  "When  Amurath  I.  had  formed  them 
mto  a  body,  he  sent  fhom  to  Haii  Bektash,  a  Turkish  saint,  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  theil  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap- 
peared in  Ms  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads,  and 
said,  "Let  them  be  called  Yeagich^.  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
shining  face."  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
iiarles  at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
man,  in  the  year  1521,  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greaUy  increased.  Marsigli,  Etat,  lie.  ch.  xvi.  p.  68.  Though 
Soiyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  f'ormidabls 
body  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  ol 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  Nieolai 
Daulphinois,  who  accompanied  M.  D'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  11,  ol 
France  to  Solyman,  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes 
and  celebrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janlzaiiea,  but  at  tlie  same  time  predicts. 
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Ihatthpy  would,  ono  da7,Iiaoome  formidable  to  their  mastors,  and  act  the  samo 
pajt  at  ConEtantinoplc,  as  the  Prfetoiian  bands  had  done  at  Rome.    Collection 
of  Voyages  from  the  Eorl  of  Oxford's  Jibrary,  vol.  i,  p,  699. 
Note  [45].  Page  88. 

SoLTUUi  tha  Magnificent,  to  whom  tho  TiiTkieh  hialorians  havo  given  the 
sucnamB  ofCcmam,  or  instituter  of  rules,  first  brought  the  finances  and  military 
establishinonC  of  the  Turldsl)  empire  into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the 
military  force  into  the  Capicidy  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properly 
the  standing  army,  and  SeTToiaeaSji  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers. 
The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  Uiose  who  held  Timariots  and 
Zianis.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fiefs  among  fhe  naliona  of  Europe,  in 
letum  for  which  military  service  was  performed.  Solyman,  in  his  Canun 
JVonie,  or  book  of  regulations,  fisod  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  those 
lands  io  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers 
each  person  who  held  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  tho  field, 
a»d  established  the  pay  which  thej  should  receive  while  engaged  in  service. 
Count  Mar^gli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  giren  extracts  isma  this  book  of 
regula^ons,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
afmy  exceeded  a.  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  superior  to 
what  any  Christian  state  coald  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Marsigll, 
Etat  Militaire,  kc.  p.  133.  Kycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  iii. 
ch.  H.  As  Solyman,  diinng  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantly  in  war, 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  tJia  field,  the  SerrafiKuJy  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising'  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
represent  the  Turlts  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Guicciardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita- 
lians leamsd  tbe  art  of  fortiiying  towns  trom  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p. 
266.  Busbequios,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly- 
man, and  who  had  on  opportunity  to  observe  the  stat«  both  of  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  armies,  publ^hed  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  car- 
rying on  war  agMnst  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  iniidels  possessed  with  respect  to  discipline,  and 
military  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbequii  opera,  edit.  Eljiovir,  p.  393, 
&c.  The  testimony  of  other  autliors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  e.tplain  tho 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on 
my  oWq  acconnt,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  iuqniries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government, 
manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during  tho  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my 
delineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  M.  de  Volt^re, 
who,  in  his  Essay  rur  Vhialoire  generale,  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  has 
treated  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  works 
of  that  e.ttraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal, 
has  attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  composiajon.  In  many 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive 
and  agreeable.  But  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modem  historians  in 
riting  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
propriety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtfiil  or  unknown 
fact.  I  havo  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches  , 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  fi-om 
them.  If  ha  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  these 
particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  havo  been  unnecessary,  and  many 
of  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining  and  lively  wiitei, 
would  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 
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As  to  the  other  omiaaion,  eyery  intelligent  reader  must  have  observed,  that  1 
hard  not  entered,  either  in  the  historic^,  part  of  this  volume,  or  in  the  Prooft 
and  Illustrations,  into  lie  same  detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  British  kingdoms,  us  concerning  those  of  the  other  European 
cationH.  As  the  capital  taota  with  regard  to  theprogreas  of  government  and 
manners  in  their  own  country  are  known  to  moat  of  my  readers,  such  a  detail 
appeared  to  me  to  be  Ibbb  eaaential.  Such  facts  and  obBorrations,  however,  as 
wore  necessary  towards  completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  tlie  work,  I  have 
mentioned  under  liie  different  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  my  disquisitions. 
The  state  of  government,  in  all  l^e  nations  of  Europe,  having  been  nearly  Ihe 
same  daring  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illustrate  tJio  progress  of 
tho  English  constitution,  than  a  carefiil  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  customa  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  the  English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of 
Ihat  happy  conatitation  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  more 
attentive  to  its  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  condition  and  ideas  of  remoto 
limes,  which  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the  present.  While  engaged 
in  pemsing  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  continental  kingdoms, 
1  have  oilen  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illnslrato  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish jurispradenCB  and  policy,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdoms  in 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great  utihty,  and  might  throw  much  light  on 
some  points  which  are  now  obscure,  and  decide  others  which  have  been  long 
cQiitroveited. 
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pnTilegefl,30.  EtepatakeabyprlncBatoteduca 
their  cauiU,  33.  ObllsedtoreUnqnldiihelTjU' 
liiclal  preTogatlTal, 36!  Of  Italy,  nl^ected  to 
municipal  lawB,  930,531.  Th^  rigbt  of  terri- 
IotiatjatladlctlonBqiIaliied,5l3.  lltcdrBiiiala- 
ments  from  eaoBn  decided  m  their  conrta,  tb. 

fineScMinnder  the  feudal  eyelem,  s m^ o^ 
KOD.    When  they  hecameheiedltair,  no. 

BMitj,liiqnliy  into  the: .-t.-,.-j — . 

515.   Loaaofoldmui 
Gn^l  prices  diey  Bold  for  In 


BoroH^l  reniesenlatlvcs  of;  liow  Jnttpdacea 

Btilaiiuf  aneisiiti'  tb^  (^tiess  and  dejcoticu 
wtien  domed  by  Oia  .Bamaiia,  and  harassed 
by  the  Plcta  and  Caledomans,  5110. 

BTBilieriBod  ti  Qod,ai  accoant  of  that  aseoda- 
tioa  tbr  eitu^ulaiilDg  ptlvate  waffi,  534. 

Brugse,  how  It  became  the  ehlef  mail  fhr  Italian 
coiniuodities  duiliu  Ibe  middle  aje^  555. 

B-iasKsAy,  Mat^,  belreM  ot  the  Importance  yilHi 
wblchiierchwce  in  ahauumdwaa  considered 


th^  fcnlgl—, ._. 
C^mfrroy,  treaty  of,  its  olijecl 

fcdcrae;  dissolved,  57. 
^ — ~  ■ — ^,  fliquliy  into- 33.    Pnjgres< 


1,^.    lyiiiioiy  of~&'Co(tes  of,  and  its  pri^ 

Tuegea,  lb.    Elnffdnu  ori(^n&lly  elective,  sei. 
Cntiilgtria,  HpidCed  behaTloni  of  the  pecple  theie 

in  defmcfl  of  tb^  rl^ita,  against  tn^r  hbig 

Jobn  II.  of  AcTBgon,  7D. 
CsniniilH,  a  epedes  of  Tohiotary  alavea,  the  oh- 

UgatioDB  tbey  enteieU  Into,  deeaibGd,m  ' 
CtF^tHtwiL  or  InibrlorJudgeB  In  ^10  middle  agej^ 

eitraoidlnary  oath  teqaned  (him  them,  554. 
K^an^s  de  JUm-f  and  dtf  .Ifof,  aeoount^  tbose 

assembllM  of  the  andentOanli,  555. 
darZAnrume,  ilia  law  to  prevent  ^vate  wnta  for 

redress  of  personal  injuries,  S4. 53S.    State  of 

'Germany  under  hie  dsgcendonls,  80 
GiarlM  IV.,  cr— — ■  '•-•-'— ■^-•- 


:>mperor,  disdpales  Ihe  imperial  do- 


nulDlor  of  Uie  Iieroic  co 


J,i'tnnilsI.,"37."Hisftiinfed™q- 

deur  Rtundeil  on  the  matnage  of  the  vclSuke 
Ma.vimilian  with  tlie  heiress  of  Burgundy,  59. 

VIL  of  Prance,  the  flrsi  who  tanoduced 

standing  armies  inEutopo,4T.  His  ncceeijiUl 
eitenBion  of  the  regal  prercvattre,  lb. 

VHL  of  Prance,  feebaracter,  S3.    How 

Induced  to  Invade  It^,  lb.  Bis  resources  and 
preparuUona  Ibr  this  enterprise,  Si.  Bis  rapid 
encceBB,ib.  Acombbiatbinoftbeltalinu&tBtea 
flirmed  acdnst  bbn,  54.  Is  Ibrced  to  return 
bsck  to  Fiance,  ib.  The  distressed  slate  of 
bla  lerenDea  hy  this  expedition.  66. 

Otarbufz,  his  account  of  the  North  American 
iTidlara,  made  nee  of  in  a  oompaiiBon  between 
tliem  and  the  Biu:hint  Geimanh  605, 50S, 

Ckarttm  of  hnmmitty  or  fiam^uoe,  an  Inqolrr 

.  talqlbe  UHlurB  of  those  grunted  by  tbe  barons 
nf  Franca  to  the  towns  under  their  Jnriedio- 


itr  Jnriedir 


JUbi^i  origin  of,  35. 
ttnjalsbed  rrom  its  salu 


,  Google 


"AristianiUf,  comipft^  wben  fbst  brooght  Inrr 
£utope,3J.  Its  mfluBnce  in  freeing  mankind 
from  UiB  bondsge  of  Uie  Ifeudttl  polity,  528. 

irclea  of  Germiin;,  tiie  occaEioo  of  Itielr  Iwlni 
fomud,  8S. 

ma,  ancianl  itatn  of,  uodei  tbe  feudal  i»lic; 
10;    Th«fteedomof,wharellrateetallli(itied,au 


gr,  t^  pngien  of  Ibeli  neiupstlons,  33. 
'-  -^Kl  ofJniiipradenH  mozo  porfect  than 

Jie  dvll  conm  In  lite  middle  ages,  34. 

The  ereat  ItDomnce  of,  In  tbe  eaiiy  tbudal 

ttmes  of  Euiop&SlS. 
rifr^ia,  slave  to  WillB,  widow  of  ilufce  Hugo 

eitraol  ftooi  \hh  chtuter    of  manuinissioi 

sramed  lo  her.  538. 
Clff™ria(,«ODricll  of,  resolvoBon  the  holy  war,  16 

See  Paa-  He  HB-Ktt  and  Oiiisaies. 
Ctotitira  L,  Instance  of  the  emsll  amhoiiiy  ht 


Cty^oi,  Judtdal,  prohiMtion  a,  an  improremt 
la  the  tHbniDietraHiin  of  jnsliDe,  ST.  Fotmo>r 
Hon  and  unlrenaKCr  of  Odi  (node  of  Ual,  U. 
FemicuiiiB  efifeua  or,  30.  VaciooB  eipedfeilB 
fbi  abaOatdiia  Chli  piacUu,  ib.  An-' — '" — 
dtah  law  of.  Sir  woKto  of  teproadi, . 
ttve  erideoiw  oi  aoinlB  of  pmof  lendoied  inef- 
fectnal  br  It,  Sw.  TMs  mode  of  trial  ambar- 
Ized  br  the  eecleBl>Bk>s  540.  Idit  Imunrf  a 
of,  bi  the  IdstooeB  of  Fianeo  and  Bt 

CbuHurad,  apiilt  of  cnuedlng  bow  fhr 
to.Mliiateorifpeilo^lB.  :  . 
of  6se  coiparafiDiUi  St  Chailen  of  i 
nit)',  wby  granted  by  Louis  le  Gnu,  Ih.  i^ine 
iaB(sllce<ditaiiiaalIaveiSii[Dpe,!il.  Balntur 
e^cu  of  these  InstltatloaB,  ib.  Low  slale  of, 
dorlnff  tbe mlddla aBea,4D.  CansoE  contribn- 
tlug  to  iu  larlTB],  fti.  Promoted  br  the  Hsn- 
seatla  league,  11.  Is  mltlvBted  in  ttie  Netbe> 
laod^  ib.  Is  Inttoduced  Inm  England  by  Ed- 
ward  m ,  ib.  Tbe  heuefidal  oonaeqDenceB 
retfaltiJijf  mta  tbe  rerlTal  ot^  lb.  Tbe  eatly 
eultlTHrion  of,  bi  Italy,  SS4.     . 

CbTiuTion  law,  the  drat  compilation  of,  mnde  in 
^igland  by  lord  chief  Justice  GlanTllle,  513. 

Coomtadtita     See  CkarterB,  OitiM,  GoiAmerEB, 

QenmBKa,  Anne,  ber  character  of  the  Ciueadets, 

S19. 
t^ia^aaa,  mariner^e,  when  invented,  and  Ite  in' 


lotT  tsi  faioaiable  lo  tbe  lmi«ovement  o( 
neiB,  19.  Privileges  of,  bow  Orst  clamed, 
Charlera  of  communis,  wby  granted  by 

bia  all  over  Enrope,  ^.    Theli  eS'ecls,  ib 
CiM^es  of  Artagon,  lis  constitution  and  privil^es, 

of  Caune,  a  hialotr  of,  and  an  account  of 
]nslilutionandprivilegEB,73.  TbevigUuice 
I  wblcb  it  guarded  ita  privileges  agT^nsE 
tho  enoroBOhmeniB  of  ibe  legal  power,  ib. 
Ous<uig9,fltatmolivesli)rtindertaklng,lfl.  TSa- 
rintslaatlG  seal  with  whlob  tbe;  were  undo 
laheiulb.  FltnproniDted  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
lb.  Si^cco^  of  tbemjlT.  ConsBqiienceB  re- 
salting  &ori^tbem,ib.  Tbelr.eSbctionmannen, 
IB.  OnpropeT^,]b.  HDwadvantagooustotba 
cDlatgHnant  of  tbe  legal  power  of  Eutopesa 
princea.lh..  CDmniardaI^bElBa^l9.40,  Uni 
leisal  frsnx;  Kit  eBgaglni  In  these  aipedUions 
accounted  fb[,  SIT.  Frivaegesgitmiedtotboee 
who  eogaged  in  them,  fflT,  516.    Stephen  eori 

51S.  ETfpenscofconductlngtliein, bow  raised, 
S18,  519.  Characlet  given  of  the  Cmsaflen 
hj  tbe  Gteel!  wriiers,  519. 


rs,  bow  considered  In  tbe  rude  and  ibnple 

J  of  eoOexj,  SSB. 

JOiela  ot  Genatiis.aome  account  of  575. 
DoetwB,  in  the  dmbrent  1h£iilties,  dispute  prece- 


C!«iijni>^£enliffnerBDnallidnrieB,OffilnoUvee  flu 
emabUibb^,  G33.  Tbe  cnstom  o^  deduced 
&om  tbe  praothie  of  tbe  ancknt  Gennane,  541. 

OonvpivrgixQm,  introduced  ae  evldmca  in  tbe 
JuriBprudence  of  the  middle  ag«,  ST. 

Ofsdiittieri,  tit  the  Italian  policy,  wbu,  03. 

Conrad,  count  of  Fraucoola,  bow  be  obtt 
election  to  tbe  empire,  80. 

Qmraddi,  tbe  1^1  righlfbl  Iielr  to  tbe  crov 
Naples  of  the  bouse  of  Suabia,  Ids  anbappy 


,    Wbenflnc  la 

Olere,  )S19.    The  acconnl  ^vet 

Oaatifaiimi,  p^Mar,  Iw  Ibtnied,  !^ 
Cordotia,  Gonsalvo  de,  seoures  rlie  crotvn  of  Na- 
ples to  FerdiDHod  of  Arragon,  6fi. 
<bryiirgtttms  and  bodies  p<Stic,  eBtabllshmenlf 


those  of  the  middle  agee,  550. 
EdwenJ  in.  of  England,  bin  endeavoius  to  Intro- 
duce conunetca  hito  his  hinsdoni,  41. 


■pee^dec 
A  tdibetei 


Iviiescc,  ImnerfM  nalDre  of  Ibet  admitted  tai 
iBw-proceedinDs  during  tbe  middle  ages,  97. 
Eendercd  locl&ctua]  by  tbe  judicial  combaL94D 


if  ttie  pretend  policy  of,  to  be 
E  period,  ib.  Origin  of  tbe 
.    See  Fadai  Sgium    Tbf 
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INDEX. 


eTfiniB  which  contributeiL  toHbIs  tmtaovameat. 
16.  SieOrutadiii.aiTfiiridiona./ecpli.  Mf 
aetfrtocaiatonedby^nKTiaabt,^    Mi 

bau  piohiintsd,  $7.  D^Ob  oT  jodidal  pco- 
cee<iuip  In  the  middlu  BfCfi)  lb.  Influenca  of 
supsniiUoD  bt  llKM  DioMedpies,  39.  VOdgbi  of 
the  iodependeiiE  tarilodal  juAdkOons  Df  Itw 
b&roDBfW.  BadcoiuBqneDBeiofLbekrjudli^a] 
«.     «„^^^,yprtt --— 

STEeriil 
of  tba  ipbit  ._ 

IiF  Uis  Dfocren  .. 

UteiatiiH,  3r      ChibllE 


SisE  object  of  huidiig 
conuiwniB  in,  dnrliw  th 


B,  Ok  Jiigiwy  Inlo  tbe  eanon  bar, 
'tl  of  Iba  BiHtuui  law,  S9.  BSbclg 
It  of  dhif  QltyT'SOi  Vrm  Improred 
__^_  _p__._mj^  ^^  __(^ — ^__  _e 

]n,ib. 


:DUiiHiian  of 
theoTogy  II) 


iBDnUlvaiediaChENt 


FSviun,  the  etymolopf  of  that  word^  3J^ 
fr^^niraaRf^,  king  of  jGmgon,  unites  the  Spatiiab 
monarcby,  by  his  matriaee  wiib  Isabella  of 
OliaiIe,S8,«g.  His  aohBmes  to  eUU  the  legal 
po^7eT,74.  ReBomeflJbnner  grants  of  land  f^rmii 
tde  InnnB,  lb.  Uaitee  lo  the  ctown  the  gcnnd 
moBterdilpa  of  the  three  mlllCaiy  otden,  75. 
Why  he  palTDDlzed  the  Bsodatlon  colled  tbe 
Holv  Snthti'hoodj  ageinat  die  barons, 
"ndal  Bynem,  ocMu  at,  deduced, "~ 
objecl  of  this  pSh^.lb.  Its  '- 
inteiloT  government,  13.  Tern 
—-• ■Ithedundor.lb.  Mseofl    . 

ig  Iha  baien  under,  lb.    Boivile 

the  people,  5b.   WeBkaiiCliodlyDfUielring.lb. 

Ih.     GflD«1llS£ljilCtl^thf^l 

effbc^  bf,  14.    ~ 
Itfl  lofloeD"*  " 
mlDdjIS. 

ners  begat _, , 

ereils  nhicb  contrllialed  lo _, 

It.SeaCntiaAit.  AnclentttBtaofdUeai 


R^,  mideT  the  ftndid  ayslemVa  Uitory  of;  509. 
tVaeo  Ibej  bseame  heredltai^,  iSIO. 


Dt  of  t&s  alneendii 

flneace  acquired  by  Cosmo  dl  Medi 
f^anei,  by  what  meojis  Ub  towns 
tslnedcbsrlenofconnnnnity.Sa,  O 

of  Louis  X.  and  his  bmlbei  Philip  i 

jivllllbcny.tH.  MetboaB  employed  to  suppress 


£nglandt4S 

by  this  even 

ib,     RBBid  ^    . 

meuuie,  47.  BUaiishai  of  the  refnl  prenmUT* 

vteorouKjiUTmiedbyLoui0X![-43.  SesJLetUs 

XL    IiabeleaftJiehiTaihiaofllalybyCliarla 


...,„.    ,__ Bgenen^ 

hhbiddubb  nooei  (he  fint  nee  of  U^  ib. 
Vndei  the  eseond  and  third,  77.  Regal  nower 
confined  to  the  Uiig'i  own  dtBnahis,iB.  Whea 
Ibe  general  affiembU'  or  smlas  general  lost  theli 
legtelatireauthoiib.ib.  Whenthe  Una  began 
laa!eeitUislrlegMBtlTepo»B,7S.  mwnflio 
governmeut  of,  hecanxe  pmely  monitrohlcali  ib. 
Se^  power  novectheiBa  reanlned  hy  the 
privileges  of  iha  noUllty,  ib.  XniialiT  Inia  the 
juriBdietion  of  Its  parUamenta,  parliculsi'- *■— 
'"'—'-*».  Hem  the  allodial  properff  I 
I  altered  Into  ftudai,  SlU,  Sll. 


, ,  ^...liciJsily  th 

ifPariaiTS.    How  the  allodial  proper?  of  liu 

>i«e  was  altered  Into  ftudai,  SlU,  Sll.    Fn 

if  ^berty  in  that  fcjagdom  tmcodi  5^ 

■~- — --"'Thiiliertyibe —'' 

lof  judiclBii 


lnlhehl«i(iiof,S41.  Pr 
oompered  nilh  tbal  orani 
oLates  nneral,  whan  flrei 
Pymifol.of  Ftanoe,  hie  chi 
the  eplrit  of  obhalry ,  S7. 


ioi,  lb.  Waeltae  first  who  granted 

Mi."" 
Frecmsv.,  how  dIsllneulBhed  from  vassals,  onder 
the  ftudal  policy,  507—512.    Why  often  hi-  , 

slavee,  514. 
Fidck^iiu  Catuoten^  Ins  character  of  the  city 

Qml,  how  allodial  pnmeityoriaad  was  changed 
Into  fiiudal  there,  SIO.  GovemihenI  of,  corn- 
pet^  with  that  of  modeni  France,  564.  Small 
anlhority  the  kinge  of,  enjoyedovcr  their  armies, 
Ifluslrated  In  an  anecdote  of  Clolalre  L,  iW. 
Accoomofthepopnlara9Bemhlie9af,lb.  Balle 
lawa  how  enacled,  ib.    Were  not  subject  to 

<3«j^mit  nKaiBiirein,  his  aceount  of  tbe 
mi^nlficeiioe  of  OoSBtantlDOpla  at  the  Ume 
when  taken  hj  the  Onuadera,  A30. 
'imaiu,  anclenl,  an  acoount  of  tlielr  nsaiBs 
iKidwi9ofUlb,sn4.  Their  melbod  of  engagbig 
In  war,  lb.  OompaifsDn  between  them  and 
the  North  American  Indians,  SOS.  Why  they 
iiBdnoGlUflB,5S9.  ThepraothwofcDrnponnd- 
ing  for  perianal  Injuries  by  fines,  dedoced  Jbjui 
Ibelr  neeges,  541. 

Stnui^Utllo  bitaraBtod in  Ibreign  eo 


of  nnnconla,  chosen  t 

.....u»;.ii«ntaithebnpeda]dlgnlv.'>'-  ""- 

tbe  tuihlUty  of,  acanired  Independent  sovereign 

„..., — 1._  I,,      rf-.„,  ..RU..I..  ^  Bunrtdixlng 

oS  emperor 

1,83.    Be- 


lofGuel&wSGt 
dino  of  the  Imperii^ 
AuBlriB,  by  whom  fci 


I.  ib.    Tolel  cbenge 
^  of  the  em^re,  ih. 

mediate  (in  ~ 


,  Google 


of  Chutla  v.,  lb.     mudfkl  inlo  clrolea,  83. 

lefotmod.ib.  VlewofUapollIloalcoiialiliilJoii 
u  the  cuuimRiKemeDt  of  Ibe  emulng  tilaUK}', 
lb.  Il3  defectd  poiDted  onu  lb-  Impeiial  dig? 
nil;  and  pmnrciiinpared,  St.    ElecUoDorUw 

— *^     ^.eniiAuiiUCbrDIAari^tlt  policy 

i3;eS.   OppoeiliDiibeln'eGn 


INDEX. 

pny  itae  Great,  pope,  bis  teassn  lor  granEu^) 

VII.,  pope,  fanndalkin  of  bis  cohlesH 

LlbMonrylV.empworofGeriDany.Sl.   The 


_,__j«,lb.    1 
IntbBBevtsBlau 


vigour,  lb.    When  rdUffltliN  began  . 

ill,  sas.  Wlisi  lbs  idtieB  of,  fini  acquired  mu- 
nlcipll  piltlleggs,  390.  AnbauB  of,  when  en- 
fmodilied,  ib.  fmai^ialt  oUlea  in  the  Oei~ 
iDaiJjoi1apTudaaca,what,  ib.  Gfeal  oalsmlUe? 
occaBumed  ISare  by  mlTate  wara,  537.  Oiigin 
of  tbeleagueof  UiaSbIiie,ib.  Whenptivale 
WBTB  were  dnaliy  aboliabeii  Uiere,  ib.  loqoiry 
inlo  the  poWBf,  JorladicUon,  and  revenuB  of  ila 
empgmn,  nS.  Anolent  Diode  of  eiecUu  Ibe 
vnperoTB, 074.  .Accoiutof  tJied]i90,&T£ 

GltiMUiui.    See  Oiuifii. 

O/anra^ada,  tbe  batue  of,  ST. 

Olmvills,  lord  chlsf  JihQcb,  the  SrM  who  coni- 
pilad  a  body  of  ooaumitt  law,  b1  all  Europe,  S4a. 

^^1  Tanoaia,  oud  Hans,  OTernin  tbe  Rojoou 
emolTe,  and  pnt^thata  lla  donolhi,  8.  State 
of  tho  oonnWee  Staa  wbonce  Ibey  Issued,  ib, 
MoUTaofthratSnIsnsuniloiiBilb.  How  Ihey 
came  to  aetOs  la  the  couulilee  llMy  couquH^, 
9.  l^ompai1«ni  drawn  beCwevi  them  and  the 
Komaaa,  at  Dh  pmlDd  of  th^  oruptiDnB,  MO. 
Compared  wItiitbBnatlTeAiiiedcBDB,  ID.  De- 
si^aHaa  Uiey  oeoaeioDed  la  Bonpe,  lb.  Uol- 
vsnal  obange  made  by  Ihem  in  Lbe  alale  of 
Earopa,  11.  Pilnelpln  on  wblch  Ijiey  made 
tbelr  flenlemenn,  lb-  Or^^of  tbe  Ibmtal  ay^ 
tern,  13.  Bee  FrudaZ  Svittm.  Inquiry  Intii  Itle 
BdmlDlBOathm  of  JuKice  among,  ^e.  Tbelr 
private  wan,  Si.  Dfletroy  tbe  moDuinfaita  or 
IbB  Bomim  ane,  38,  Thelt  contempt  of  tbe 
Romans,  and  hatied  of  tbefrana,50O!  Their 
avcTAlori  10  literature,  lb.  HoauthentiaBccoum 
of  theb-  orl^n  or  aoaient  hlnory  eitaUng,  ib. 

QntmKunt,  iov  limited  by  the  feudal  poboy,  13. 
Eabo(efiribectu9BdeBoa,lS.  HoVafiboled 
by  the  onfhmctiiHmeal  of  oitlsB,  SO.    L^iala- 

,  dOBlniotita  10  the  authoil^  of.  B*.    Hothoas 
employed  ut  ubi^b  thig  hceUle  mode  of  le- 
drenlai  Injuiiea,  S6.    How  afibded  by  tba  au- 
preme  indepeodeutlutMloitoiia  of  ibe  barone, 
93,  30.    Steps  lowaids  aliDhabing  tbem,  33. 
Orwn  and  gnwtb  of  royal  cmirla  of  juadcs, 
aa,33.    How  Influenced  by  tbe  rerlvafof  Bci- 
eaceaad[lterataie,».    View  of,  at  Oh  begin- 
ning of  the  flfteenlh  eentniy,  &    Fewer  of 
numarohs  then  very  l[niiled,lb.  Thdrieva 
imaU,  43.    Theh-  aimlea  nnflt  fbi  conqueBl 
PiloccH  beoce  Incaguble  of  enenalve  plat 
DpsraUoD,  lb.    KIoBdoma  very  litUe  imnnn 
wHb  eacb  olhei,  43, 44.    Bow  the 
l>om^lhla  period,  becai 
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Ibis  practice,  53fi.  i'lte  cBiamilies  occasJ 
clci,  ancient,  Btiin|;erB  killed  wltb  impi 
Willi,  widow  of  duke  Hugo,  otracl  (Von 

anilnoije,  520. 

ndas,  abboi,  hia  leaiiioony  in  fiiroi 
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REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V. 


inSOLUTIOKIiitmn 


Cdlaiaa,  io  the  teduulon  of  Qenoa, 
JA'iu,  of  Utrecht,  made  preceptorial 
iioiler  WUUomHa  Oror.  lord  of  Oh! 


of  hli  irBiuUbther,  lol.  HIa  dum  edmiUeil 
by  uiiduitl  Xlmenu,  and  executed  In  camlnnc- 
aaa,  lb.  Authoitzcd  by  OharleB  lt>  hold  Ibt 
Oonoi  of  VoleaclB,  wMcta  lenuaB  n  aBSemble 
betbre  blni,  IIB.  Made  Tlceroy  of  GaalUa  on 
the 'dcpartore  of  Ghadee  Qtt  Germany,  11" 
Hl9  eleolion  rBimnslrated  againat  by  tits  Cas 
Uana,  ib.  la  cboBen  pope,  l&fi.  Betroapect 
hlB  conduct  in  Spain  dming  tbe  absence 
Oliarlea,  161.  Bende  SoaqnUIa  to  reduce  U 
Scgeviana,  who  lepulsa  bbn,  lb.  Senda  Fo 
aeoa  to  beeiege  tbe  cby,  who  la  rapnlaed  by  ibe 
lubabllanls  of  Medina  del  Oampa,  Ib.  Apolo- 
clsea  for  Fonaeca'e  oonduot  to  tbe  pst^,  IBS. 
uecallB  t^onaeca,  and  dknUasea  his  Ooapi,  lb. 
His  sntbodtv  ^EClalmed  by  the  boty  Junta,  193. 
Deiffived  of  power  h;  Ibem,  164.  IDs  Ul  re- 
eefdon  on  bia  arrival  atBomeDnbEmigolloaen 
to  tbe  papacy,  17<.  Raalores  tba  terrltorleB 
oegnlred  by  Ua  pffideoesMW,  ITS.  I.abDiiis  to 
nntte  tbe  contoiding  ponen  of  Enrope,  lb. 
Pnblisbea  a  bnlJ  (br  ■  three  jean'  liucs  among 
tliem,  Ib.  Accedaa  to  the  leaene  ocsbiat  the 
Fieooli  ting,  lb.  HIa  deadi,  ITS  The  eentl- 
msnla  and  behavioor  of  the  people  on  tbnl  oc- 
CBSlon.lb.  A  retrwpactofhjq  conduct  towards 
the  retbrmera,  IBS.-  HIa  brief  to  tbe  diet  of 
ITureinlierg,  ib.  Eecclves  a  Uat  of  ^levauces 
fiDmthed!el,184.  Hie  conduct  to  the  refonaeis, 
Bow  oSfeemed  at  Rome,  185. 
Jfrha,  the  Spanish  ttnopB  aent  by  caidUial 

dJi-In-ClofKils,  Ibo  cmDetor  Charles  downed 
there,  ISl.  Fenllnand  bia  brother  crowned 
king  of  the  Bomana  there,  S38. 

^foruB,  Dm  Ferdinand,  Frnncla  1.  of  Ffanee, 
taken  prlBoaei  >t  tbe  baiUe  of  Paula,  conunlUnd 
Iohlseuatod;,lS3.'  OouductsFiaiH^staSpahi, 
19T.  OellTOB  np  Frencli  In  poimance  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  204.  la  sent  nmhaKador  to 
Francla  Io  require  tba  niMhnent  of  bla  trealr, 
aiO.  Pope  Clement  Vn.,  taken  ptlaoner  byibe 
litqHrialialB,  Is  oomcDlned  to  lila  ouelody,  itiS. 
JUbtmjf,  John  Stitan,  duke  oC,  commaada  tlie 
French  army  sent  by  Francis  L  to  invade  Na- 

Miert,  of  Brandenburgh,  grand  maaler  of  the 
Tealonic  order,  becomca  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
uinra  of  Luther,  308.  Obtaius  oC  Sl^niuDd 
king  of  Poland  the  Invffllilure  of  PrUBsia. 
eiccled  into  a  dutchy,  Ib.  Put  under  Ihe  ban 
of  tlie  empire,  lb-    Hie  fondly  fixed  In  rhe  Fn- 

endoavoure  to  aaaen  an  Indcpi^ndency.  41(1. 


demned  by  Che  Impwial  i^iamber  ibr  his  de 
manda  oa  the  blabopa  of  Bambe^  and  Wnns- 
bniE,  433,  A  league  Ibnned  againat  Um,  494. 
Is  deibaf«d  by  Maurice,  lb.  L)  Egain  deiealed 
b^  Henry  oTBrnnBwtck.jU.    b  driven  out  of 

llberl,  elector  of  Uents,  the  publication  of  In- 


JlcmmlH- di  Medid.    See  Jfafiti. 

/MT*"ls''Mlzeirby  to  brolher"or  ihe  same 
name,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  393.  Is 
taken  under  the  protecUon  of  the  Porle,  lb. 
Is  governed  bv  Hascen  Aga  in  the  absenfe  of 
Barbarossa,  SU9.  Is  bedeged  by  the  emperor 
Charlea  V.,  999,  300.  CBarles  forced  Io  m 
smbaik  by  bud  weather,  303. 
UrmaSit  hrotber  of  Miiley-Haii™i  ki.,1.  nf  T,, 
nia,  BgUdts  the  protecSon  of  Bt 
bim,  334.    His  treadieious  In 


3{os,  duke  of,  ndhorea  Io  Fcrdlnnnd  of  Arragon, 
In  his  dispute  with  tbe  aichdulie  Philip  con. 
cemli^  the  twencj  of  Caatile,  S3.  Forces  the 
dflupbiB  ID  abandiin  the  siege  of  Perpignan, 

demna  the  cleclor  of  eaxony  to  deub,  364. 
Detaiits  the  lani^ruva  prisoner  by  the  pn^n*i™Jn 
onler,  368.  Commandrnnder  tbe'  en 
army  deoined  againat  France,  119 
pol  nted  tommandor-liKhhir  In  Fledmi 
Kntera  the  ecclalaatleal  terrltoriea  ai...  — ^-„ 
Iho  Camuagna  Rnmana,  461,  CUncludoa  a 
tiuce  with  the  pope,  463.  MegoUatea  a  peace 
bEtwnsn  Fhlllp  and  the  pope,  wlUi  canjlnal 


KHlt,^ 


If  Pblllp  to  es] 


ie8,ib.    Is  sent  to  Pari 


Elizabeth,  4S8. 


Their  principal  leneta.'lb.  Their  aetlleiuent  at 
Mimater,  lb.  Character  of  their  piinidpal 
leaden,  ib.  They  Btdss  Ihe  dty  of  Uunater, 
lb.  TbeyestabUahanewtbrmiofEoverDinBnl 
there,  ib.  Choose  Boorarid  Ung,  34T.  Their 
OcenttoDS  pruclicee,  34T,  S48.  A  amfeHeracJ 
of  the  German  princes  Ibrmed  i^innst  them, 
349.  Are  blockaded  m  Munster  hy  the  bishop, 
lb.  The  city  taken,  and  peat  Blajiehira- made 
of  ihem,  ib.    Their  Wnj;  put  to  death,  350, 

See  .A^tthiaa  and  BiKcotd. 
asghvia,  his  authority  cited  In  proof  of  the  ei- 
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INDEX. 

11,  itaw  F«d[iiaiid  1i«c3me  poEBes^cd  of 

tiPKdom,  8B.    The  <■ -'  — - 

iIh?arcbilul[ePhmp'. 
Lncienl  enmllv  bawei 


. . id.W.    AiriTB 

V,]l»,    Tho Oorjei  not  BUowed 

In  liiB  name,  UO.  Tbe  Kfianlocy  behsvlonc 
31  JrfArrsijanluii,  lb.  Tbey  i^ae 
ILoaof.thekinfidomoTNsTaiTejIb.  Df 
Laauza  appcuated  legerU,  on  (be  depa 
GliarlES  for  QsruBny,  lift-  Who  composes  llie 
dianrbances  tbere,  113.    The  moderailon  of 

OlisrfM  Wwards  Oie  insui " '"■ 

In  BpalD,  174.  See  Spain. 
aidTCS,  an  iaKrnen  ktwi 
Henry  TOL  of  EaglH   '  " 

acknowledged  prJnce 

ifa  pufllc  entry  Into  Ibat  ciVi.ib.    Th^'coa- 

up  by  MelaDcUlon,  337.    Boolute  b^  ' 
u  the  piaiHtant  princes  al,  ib.    IIS  fbi 
goceromenl  vlolenUy  altered,  and  len 
nitaniHlTs  to  (be  emperot.^l.   Tbe  diet 
assembled  Iliere,  373.    la  mlltaldBCed  by 
Burronnded  by  tbe  eraperor'fl  Spanlib  troop^ 
lb.    The  emperor  is-eosblltbeg  cbe  Bnnbh 
worahlp  In  the  charcho  of;  ib.    Tbe  diet, ' 
tbe  emperor^s-  cptder,  peddoni  the  pope  thr  iob 
remm  of  tin  ooDnidl  to  Trent,  375.    A.  ayKem 
of  theology  laid  beRxe  the  diet  by  the  empemT, 
377.    TbeamlibiihopofMenlxaeclare^iTKh- 
out  autiiorltr,  tbe  diet'a  accqilance  of  it,  ib. 
Tbe  diet  jvdimnbled  ttaere,  3BS.    Tbe  diet 
takes  part  irilb  tbe  empenv  ualnst  Uic  cliy  of 
UogdebuTg, 388.    iBaelaedby HauriceofSai- 
dny,  405.    Another  dlel  at,  opened  by  Ferd^ 
nand,  M3.    Csrdioal  Kaioni  attends  tbe  diet 
as  tbo  pope^s  nuncio,  ib.    yLavopi  depaita  on 


if  Pblllp  and  Ji 


I  of  rd^lon,  445.    Bemarh 


if  Adrian,  ib 


belli  there,  las.    A 

boly  Junta,  ftonned ,  — — 

clBlnu  tbe  aoiborin  of  Adrian,  ib.  The  he 
Janta  remored  to  TordeaOaa,  ib.  See  JtaU 
dusirja,  by  what  meana  the  bouie  of;  became  » 
formldaSie  In  Germaay,  SIB.  The  euraordi 
uaryacquiaittanaofthe  houaa  of  In  (he  pcnoi 
of  tbe  emperor  Ohariee  V..  489. 490. 

A^t^^Biid  Tunis,  IDS.  Defeate  thelpanisl 
troops  sent  a^nst  him  by  cardinal  ^imcues 

with  l^CoUie^lJ^rndin,  ib.  How  he  oc- 
qulied  pocHCssion  of  AMars,  lb.  Int^ts  the 
coast  ot^Spaln,  SSS.  Is  reduced  and  killed  by 
Comarei  the  Spantab  goreimir  of  Otan,  lb. 

1,  BayraJhi,  brother  to  the  (btnior  of 

the  aama  namB,'take0p™enlDn  of  A^eis  on 
his  brolbet'a  death,  SN.  FuU  his  doniioIonB 
Dnder  tbe  ptoleolUm  at  Hie  Grand  Slgnlor,  lb. 

His  trea<dierouH  treatment  of  Alnischld,  b^o- 
etlolbahb^ofTuntijSU.    Bdies Tunis, 


ds  taken,  S9T. 


B  derbated  bj  Charles,  lb,    lu.iuiiaieu,  ij.. 
Hakesadeicentonltaly.aiM.  ButoB Rbegglo, 


Ib.    Rise  of  the  ^laticol  III 


of  Charles  Willi  the  Italian  states  puhilsbed 

Bayard^  chevalier,  hie  character,  15L  HLa  gal- 
lant defence  of  Mezieis,  betJcged  by  the  bnpo- 
rlallsls.lh.  Obliges  them  to  raise  tliesii^.U). 
His  inbie  bebs^our  at  bis  death,  18L.  fill 
lespeclfiil  funersi  i»e 


rfchariiv   c 


ed,  08,  «, 


Succeeds  Matthias 


le  anabaptists  Bt  blun: 


^nadon  hi- 
of  Pragae, 


Eances.lb.  Is  chosen  Ung,  »1S,  Mjrriesfoi 
teen  wiiea,  lb.  Beheads  one  of  them,  SID. 
put  to  a  cruel  deatb  at  the  tBhing  of  sLaaOi 
350.    See  MwAaaUtti. 

Bsitnia,  the  arshdoke  Fetdioand  chosen  kl 
,oi;S19.    Ferdinand  eocroBcbss  on  I 
of  the  Bobemtan&all.    Tbe  Relbi 
ttoduced  l>y  John  Em  and  Jerome 
lb.    BalsB  an  amy  to  no  parpom,  In. 

SiatgiM,  an  Interview  beimen  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  pope  Clement  TIL  there,  £33. 
Auothot  meetlBe  benreen  them  tharev  5u- 

Benaiust,  BdmirBTof  France,  amcdnteil  lo  com 
mand  U]ebiTariDnDf]Ullaii,l7H,  Hlscbniac- 
tet,  lb.  Enables  Cotonua  to  deltand  the  city  of 
blllanbyhis1fflpriidentdelay,17e,170.  Foiced 
to  abandon  the  AIllBiieae,  ISI.  la  wounded, 
and  bis  army  delhated  by  the  ImperiallaU,  lb. 
SUmulates  Francis  to  an  Invasion  of  the  Ml- 


loglvel 


ScitO™,  Bobert  de  Ib  Mi 

gallon  of  Prarwis,  150. 

duccd  by  tlje  emperor.  It 
SoKlo^e.  besieged  by  He 

Biorbim.  Charl 
The  cause-  - 
b.   Uisdu 
If  Louise 

wretlj  witli  the  e 


-Pavla,191.    Is 

iDid  of,  dectates 
ies,  al  lbs  Insti- 
ered  1^  Francis 

m.  of  England, 


... e  empfflor  and  Henry  Vin 

i^niid,  Ib^  IsUtud  by  Uie  klisi^  be 


traying  him.  which  bo  daidei,  ITS. 

ri;"  "" 

Charles 

toMad^d 

grant  of  tlie  duKhy  of  Mill 


Directs  the  m 

nor,  I8L    Deieata 
If  the  Sessla,  lb. 

ivasl *" 

sltcf 


ilmperitU 


I  (lie''Miran(se  to 'sai^fv  bis  ^ops  muU- 
ror  pay.  S13-  Sets  bloron^  at  llbeny, 
skes  him  his  contldsjil,  lb.    Appoints 
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Bruges,  a  tei^e  CQncJuded  there  betwe 

emperor  and  Hsqry  YllL  of  Ei^land  ogalii&t 

of,  avDwa  the  opinions  of . 


Lcl}iiniaed,13 
(Mcu.sntDeBtctuBLi     _ 
smpBior  trad  Francis,  under  the  mediation 
HsuT  Tin.,  IUTTIw  cuslesB  maDner  _ 
wUcti  U  vu  goaided  In  Uw  teiga  of  Muy 
aueen  of  Eneuuid,  474.    THi4a«.n*i  ».»»«- 

BtEmncH  of  Adlip'aiid 

nre^uir,  ccmcflnung  Iti  deAncetesB  Bti 
Its,    Is  larestBd  »nd  later  '"■  ■■— 


6tdsa,4Tit. 

ottTm  ai 


1,470.   aOpulsdoni con 
ClBleBiL  Oamlinilg,-43 


iten  by  Ibe  diuo 


dulls  of 


Frsncs,  4SI.  Be 
Caape,  peace  ot^ 
F^iDjii,33S. 


uC^ubUs  and  1^ 


'I'itl.  an 

O^pegrit,  cardinal,  mode  tcESte  from  pnpeCli 
^SVli.  to  the'aecond  £el  at  NuWobcr, 

erior  cleigT,  186.  Adviaes  Cltacles  to  ileorene 
iDflaButeB  against  the  pnKeslanlBi  3^. 

Gambiliitlni  of  Uis  Geimaiilc  Iwdy,  a^^d  [iy 
diaries  T.  and  pieaciUied  to  alJ  bis  iucceBsot«, 
US. 

Cara^  caidlnal,  his  preclpltue  sleetion,  US, 
la  appointed  legate  to  Bologna,  460.  Re*™"" 
afhladlBguBtwTlbll "•     "— 


..,__.  Htenubiie 
IB  Hem;  to  break 
biB  tmoe  witb  uia  omperoTi  ill.     Absolves 
Hmr;  Itom  his  oatll,  400.    Negotiates  a  neace 
between  Oa  ^pa-and  Philip,  nitil 


Lutlwr.UWiUC 


■  the  oidtuona  of  Harti 

, AwedbytficrapriMfBofI*itber,li 

Carijias,  besieged  by  the  count  d'Engoieii,  an 
deftndsd  by  the  marquis  de  Quasto,  31' 
6iiB9todelbatediaapUcbedbaule,313.    Tli 


FbUip's  title  ai 
uUwdom,9l 
bandFenlinan 


of  ArnEou  is»nt,  BL  Fadinacd  refdnis 
crown  Of,  lb.  Fordlnand  acknowledgeateg._. 
bytbBOorlea,lb.  Enmin' between  thla  fiia- 
dom  and  Aingon,  fli.  Tbe  pgiUoular  disliEe 
of  the  CaaUlana  to  Fsidlnand,  lb.  The  re 
gency  of,  jolntlf  vested  hi  Ferdinand,  PUUp, 
— '  ' a,  by  tba  treaty  rf  SatonULnca,  94, 


pleiit;  of  ibe  GiullliaiiB  on  JoEuma's  incaaaelty 
for  goveinment,  ib.  FenllQand  gains  I^e  to- 
gency  and  Ibe  goo  j  win  of  ihe  Caalilians  by 
YtiB  ptudcnl  admJDJs^tiofl,  90.  Oton  and 
other  places  In  Barbery  annexed  to  Uils  fain^ 

eent  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  atrival  ot 
Charles  V.,  MH).  Obarles  assumes  Ibe  regal 
liUe,  101.    Slmeoea  procures  Its  acknowledg 

ment,101,llB.    The nobillQ' ' ■■---. 

menes,  103.    The  grandees 


„ obte«,I04.    Olhei 

aBocTates  in  tbe  regency  ^ipolnted  witll  Xt- 
inenee  at  the  Initiation  of  Ibe  Flemish  cour- 
tiers, Ib.  Xhmeues  dies,  MB.  .Charles  aeftuow- 
ledged  Una  by  ttw  Cortes,  on  his  anind,  will; 
a  teeerrauoninlaTourof  hia  mother  Joanna, 
lb.  Tbe  Castilians  receive  tmlknititabla  im- 
preedons  of  him,  109.    Dtsgosled  by  his  par- 


pointed  arobi 


r,  ib.     Wminn 


B,lb.    ( 


, ofTolsdo,  16.    The  prm 

clpal  cltleB  eontbderate,  and  complain  of  tiielr 

plevBDCee,  110.    Tbe  clomi  of  — ^ — 

tbe  tenth  of  b«— ' -■ 

Charles  v.,  in 
taken  off  by  Cbarlea*!  i 
InBuirectlOD  Utsre,  UT,  I'lo.    udeaH 
dieaa^cUon,  118.    OatUnHl  Adrian  b| 
regent,  or  -"  ' '  ™ — '~ 


federacy  called  tbe  holy  Junta  ftnned,  IflS. 
The  proceedlnn  of  whidi  are  cniried  on  m  tha 
name  of  queea  Joanna,  Ib.  Becdvea  ciiciii&- 
lory  letteiB  Horn  CiMlci  tbr  the  Inanrgemii  to 
lay  donii  tbaii  amo,  vHb  promts^  of  pardoa, 
lot.  The  noblBB  underWIrg  la  euppr«a  the  in- 
Eu^ents,  106.  Ralae  an  army  against  them 
under  the  OoDdide  Ham,  IBT.  HaiogM  pos- 
session of  Joanna,  ib.  Expedients  by  wUch 
[bey  raise  moner  tbr  their  troops,  leS.  Un- 
wlllbigtaproBeeatoeKtrenilliesTrahthoJuBta, 
lb.  TbeanuyoftheJnntBrouCiid,andPadlila 
execulal,  ITO.  SlasohiUon  of  the  Junta,  171. 
The  modiiatiOD  of  Charles  towards  the  insnr- 
gents,  on  hta  arrival  In  Spain,  174.  Heacqnires 
~" if  tbe  CaatOians,  Hi.    Bse^utn. 

jT  Anagon,  la  dlvDnsd  ftom  Heiuy 

England,  K44.    Dies,  370. 
"—* flies  ftom her  cloister, 


Oalkarint  of 

Boris,, 
'di  Medici. 


ai  popePatl 


'.  negotiations  fhr  pea^^  eotcrc 
iU  Fblllp  II.  of  Spain  and  1 
s,  481,  The  negoUationa  j 
ui  Csmbtesla,  435.    See  Ct 

n-s  of  men,  nilea  for  formii 
te  of  Ibem,  330.    Applied  to 

CksrUt  iV.,  empsrorof  Germany,  Ids  oheervi 
on  the  mannen  of  tbe  cle — ■  '-  ■•''  '•" 

Uirlu  y.,  empajor,  Ida  dsa 

How  he  (wne  to  poneas  suu. ,._ 

ions,  lb.    Acknowledged  prince  of  Aettiriasb 
••■-  Cortes  of  Castile,  95.    His  ftther  Philip 


9,  ib.    Jealousy  and  haired  of  hi 


thCher  Ferdinand  towards  him.  9J 


ds  character,  w.  Assumes  tho  govent- 
f  rianders,  and  attends  to  busbies^,  lb. 
cardinal  Adrian  to  be  regent  of  Castlls, 


,  Google 


to  vIs^^puDi  bat  hon  Ihatioumey  a  rolanted, 
106.    TliepreieraiulsDriilisSUnilb.    Coo- 


If  Xlmenei,  lOS.    HIa  puMie  entiy  loUi 

i^  lb.    IB  iokoowlalgeii  Mm  by  ihe 

Oorts9,wl»voUEiImsfieegil^ib.    TlieCas- 


Fiandi  L£)i  the  ceiUt  nllan  of 
•—"—'■' —  lli.T)aBll 


UMOaafllii 


refiues  the  aSBr  of  the  eo 


,„.   JeBlboTUH 

mUlsn,  Ih.    view  of  the  pFBfieii 

from  0«arihe  the  gmplH  to  bJu 

L  as^ree  to  the  ImpeilHj  crown, 

fltancQA  IhToiirtiile  te  Che  pretedfibjiiB  of  GharleH, 
US.  Thfl  Btrite  raobuw  (apoiiBs  bb  cmaa, 
113.  Appidiejtafaiii  Bod  conduct  of  pope  Leo 
X.  on  the  occailDfl,  Bi.  ABeembliog  oCfbe  diet 
-  FranUbrt,  111.    Ftedeiic  dnka  of  gi 

inlre,  ind  TOIL  ,.. 
Uw  pnaBon  ollbnd 


■timceA  which  Avoiued  AIb  tUsetioo,  Ih.  His 
elecijoii.  110.  Bi^ae  aod  confirnw  tb»  ca|rila- 
latlon  of  Ibc  aennanlc  bod;^,  lb.  Tbe  deulon 
iKHLAed  10  Um,  lb,  ABsmoea  the  title  of  ms- 
lealrilb.  Jliw^iiB lbs ImpeilBl dlgsltr Dfibted 
by  tbe  count  PolalfncT  emlnasdor  ttom  tbe 
alHlot,  IIT.  The  olerEf  of  CuUle  lellBB  the 
LBDth  of  heoeOcefl  Eranied  lilm  by  Ibe  pi>vo,  lb. 
Frocutu  Ihslnterdlcc  tbe  Unidom  1b  laid  under 


lis.    ThB  Doblea 


__  _iUUe  to  meeting- 

Towly  eecapei  wllh  his  Fleunab  ml 


s  doniUTB  [tom  Uie  Coitea,  IIS.  Piepaiea  to 
leave  Spain,  and  appcdaU  regents,  lb.  Bnt 
bBrhB,  lb.  Hbtiia  of  Ibb  jonmey,  ib.  BIsa 
nf  the  lirilBblp  between  him  end  FianclaL, 
9,  13D.  .Coarw  Eha  Dwoot  of  Hetiry  VUL 
UoBlWolMy, 


miBea  Wd*iBi  hta  Interart  tOt  the  papaw,  lb, 
Qai  a  Eecond  loteiview  wUh  Hsmy  U  Onve- 
linee,134.  Ofibialoaubinlttaladiabrenceawith 
Ftsaela  to  Henrfi  uhltnllon,  !b.  Wk  mac- 
BlAcent  DoraosOpii  M  .Alx-ls^CbBp^e,  IB. 
Oslla  B  diet  U  tTonm,  bi  cheek  the  nfbnuera, 
lb.  CanaEBwhlcbblnderedhlaeapouslo^  the 
pBiRof  JlatUn  Lutbet,  llil.  GrtuiU  LalhEt 
a  aaib  eondnet  to  the  diet  of  Wonni,  lb.  An 
-■  .  ™u^h.j  .~i~.  i,i_  148.    Hbembat- 


IhlB  tinie,  lb.    Condudsi  at 
bai  -     - 

and  iu  adTiiniagea  to  Urn.  lb 
Haraire  by  Fianeia,  130.  The  rtBuol 
out,  and  thdr  general  rfiaparre  taken  ] 
lb.  War  declared  aeninBt  him  by  Ri 
la  Merck  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravaf 
eniburg,  ib.    Reduces  Rouillon,  and 

Vaiaie,  ib.    Has  an  inlervien-  with  < 


Tolaey  al  Bruge9,aad  com 
[eniy  VUI,  againEt  Fran 
eclarra  foi:  him  ^alnat  Fr 


IE,  1^.  U 


Tales  the  (pod  will  of  cardinal  Wotaay,  and 
eieatea  the  eail  of  Sony  Ub  high  admini],  ib. 
GnulB  the  taland  of  Maha  hi  the  kijghia  of  Bi. 
John,  expelled  Itom  Rhodea  by  Socman  the 
maeniflcsnl,  iXOi  Anlveii  in  Bpaui,  ISO.  A 
jetmapect  a  hlapiocaedhi^  in  relation  to  the 
luaurrectlana  In  ^lain,  163.  laflueaclrcnZalDiT 
letten  for  the  Insiugentfi  to  1m  down  thee 
anna,  wilh  ptoulKa  of  pardim,  164.  Hia  pru- 
dent ffloderaclon  lowarda  the  inanrgenla,  on  hlv 
arrlral  in  9piun,  174.    Adiolrea  the  loie  el 


1  Qurramdy,  but  wlthooi 
anccflH,  3SD.  Hifl  troopa  m  HUan  mntiny  ftn 
want  of  pay,  bat  ate  padfl-^  ■"  "- — *  "" 


IdbyU 

jf  Prov._..,  _ 

3  bcfdae  ManeUlea,  li 
redia,iB.    V"- ■-" 


ITadailatea  a 

Feacaia  obliged  to  redie,i£ 
the  Freoch  orerninnlng  tbe  jnjiaaeiiu.agaiiL 
169.  The  tereaaea  of  flaplea  moitfagMl  la 
raiaa  money,  lb.  Bli  Iiooi0  del^at  Frenci^ 
and  take  hhn  prlaoner  el  oie  batUa  of  Fnla, 
IBS.    HlaaStoledDwda'ailnnatrec^Ttaig  tht 

jaimiw  and  pope  Clement,  Imt 
It,  ItiS.    a&  army  In  PaTia 


miOlny,  and  are  o 
Hlg  deSheratlDW  ou 
or  Ua  sdvanlageH,  1 
Ptanda,  lb.    jUter  n 


dlBbanded,  i1 
le  proper  improrement 
I.  RlB  propoaltlDBS  (o 
ny  delaya  granla  EAjiEa 
uiB  mvEHunire  oj  ouian,  197.  Uoiontfa  in- 
trlgueaheliayedKihlnibyPeHjira,lSD.  Orden 
Pooara  to  conthuis  hla  negodationa  wilh  Ho' 
lOD^  ib.  Hla  rlgotouB  Ireatment  of  'Rancla 
SOD,  'VWUPrancla.ih.  His  Und  reception  of 
thedukeoTBonrboiLSOOiSOl.  GmDU  Bonp- 
hen  Che  duOihy  of  Hilaii,  and  appMnta  him 
geiie[al-jiKilliefofthBatii»Qiere,!Wl.  Fniit- 
ha  n^ntlatlone  Ibr  Ibe  diMrery  i^Fiaui^  ib. 
Treaty  of  UadrU  with  Fianda,  SOS.  Dellyets 
np  Fmncia,  904.  Marries  Isabella  of  FortDga], 
lb.  AaaOuuBefbimedagBiuthliaatOggimc, 
nut.  Senda  embiBadaa  lo  Fnoi^  lo  require 
the  ftiMhnenc  of  the  trean  of  Uadrld,  310 
Prepsrea  .fbr  war  agalDBt  nancb,  311.  Tke 
pope  reduud  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 
!13.  The  erbanalBd  alate  of  hla  flnonen,  lb 
Bla  (HOpB  imdH  Bontboh  dietreaaed  and  muU 

^___.  _, 1^^    Bourbon  aamulla 

ha  dty  taken,  317.  Tht 
ral  on  Bourbon'a  d— ■- 

.._.  Angelo,  and  the 

prisoner,  319.  The  emperat'a  ooudiiet  on 
Dceaalon,  !119.  Hia  disaoahina  iklth  tbe  pope, 
bow  Ibr  ihyourable  to  the  relhrmaclan,  iSm, 
Hla  iDBirueclaiia  to  thedletatSinrM,  ib.  Hla 
DDmllbato  aealnat  the  pope,  and  leOet  to  the 
cardloBla.  In.  Franca  uid  England  league 
against  hkn,  iSO,  311.  Is  refuBed  eapi^  by 
the  Coitf  3  nf  OasUle,  333.  Delima  the  pope 
fbr  a  ransom,  lb.  Hla  orerturra  to  Henry  and 
Francis,  334.  Their  declaraliDU  of  war  aguust 


9SD.    Eia  moUvea  tot  de- 
9».    Condndea  a 


French  In  Ita^, 

BlrinE  an  accon . 

aeparalelre^  with  Ibe  pope,  330.  Temw  ol 
the  peace  of  (&mbr^  couetiHled  wflbFiaada 
by  Ibe  mediation  of  Margaret  of  Auatrla  and 


Margu^  of  AuBtria  and 

ar.  330.931.    Vifria  «aly"ara! 
public  enuy  f  J1I0  Darceluns.  tb. 


,  Google 


,  Google 


of  blB  ILtocly,  390.  EulGBTOuratoEccure  (lie 
anpKefothiBBDiiPJiaiislb.    HiabioihefPer- 

BeueeeBFsiiiia,bntisieiniM,3S3.  Frswede 
rlgoioiiflly  agamA  tha  jirotcsuuibL  304.  £d- 
dedTDim  M  (union  Ilie  oaumjll  of  Trent,  3BS. 

Uk  AbtolrouiB  ol^,  307.  b  lonilved  In 
^BpnUa  betmoi  Ibe  catmdl  aid  Uk  protounl 
depudeB,  GoncemlDg  theii  aafe-CDDOucC,  308. 
Begins  to  suBpecl  Stanifce  of  Saionj,  403. 


OLreuDiB 


h  contrllialed  K 


Ibe  aeia  ualnat  bUn,  404.    B 

by  HeniylL  of  Fiance,  405.    _._ 

conaurnatiDD,  [b.  An  ineffectual  negorja 
willk  Mauiice,  406.  Fliea  firau  Imptojlb, 
Eflteaan  tba^ectDFofBaxonyilb.    lasollc 

presant  dIfflenMci,  US.  HafizseB  any  dinet 
annpUsnoa  wllb  tbe  domuda  of  Hauclca,  413. 
Ib  diBpoesd  In  yleM  IiythspHigieB  of  Muttica'a 
opetatlona,  lb.  Makes  a  peace  vith  Haurlce 
alFaeBBu,414.  Bsflecliene  on  IbiB  lRai;,4]9. 
~         ■  ■  -  11  mnce,  417,    Lays 


the  eieee,  and  istitee  ia  a  shuieied  coDdilion, 
^30.  (AitmodlUodlciBsseitfltalBbidepeiidmcy 

lb.    l9deJe^atblBbBdBncceas,m^[ike9 
TetonBneLpod_deoiollalMaU,4^4M.    Takes 


PicBtdy,43B.    Gtanli 


[0  Maty  queen 
a  of  the  marria„  ^ 
pose  tlie  Ptench  opetati 

sfenna,  subdued  by  Cosiiiodl'^^cig'lo  his 
SOD  Fbiap,  439.  A  diet  at  Augsburg  opened 
by  Feiilinand,  443.  Lsaiee  tbe  Interior  ad- 
mlnbtratJoti  of  Germany  io  FerdJnaDdi.444. 
App^  ^alji  to  Feidlnand  to  reoign  bia  pre^ 
tensions  ^  Bncoeaslon  to  Fldllp,  bni  Is  refiued,' 
lb,  Receea  of  tbe  diet  of  Augetanrg  on  tbs 
subject  of  isllgloii^Utl.  A  trea^  concluded 
between  pope  FaulIT.  lad  Henir  u.  of  France 
aealnst  blm,  453.  &«l(na  biB  heieditarf  do- 
iSnioDslobiBeDnPbllip,lb.  Bts  modres  ftii 
Todrement,  HU.    Had  loufl  medUated  tlita  re- 

Xatian,lb.  Tbe  eeremony  of  this  deed,  4S5: 
speech  oa  this  aeoaiilfio,  ib.  Keslgns  also 
die  aomlnlons  of  Spain,  W.  Hia  blended 
leflremciK  into  Spun  teiarded,  ib.  A  Imce 
Ibi  five  years  concluded  wiUl  Fraoce.  4SS 

crown  ibr  PblUp,  463,  Ecslgns  the  iiupetlal 
crown  to  Ferdinand,  lb.  Sets  out  for  Spoin, 
463.  His  arriial  and  reception  in  Spain,  lb. 
1b  distieesed  lif  bis  son's  uiwratefiil  neglect  ju 
pBiying  his  pennon,  Ul.  mxea  Us  retreat  In 
ly  of  St.  Justus  in  Placer  '     "" 


convict  of  Chnrtes  and  tin 

tier  of  life  in  hie  tetteel,  aaj,  ^ai.    iiis  oeam 

Celebrates  bis  own  funeral,  fb.    Dles,tb.'  His 

durini  bis  relin,  483.  His  acquleitlims  lo  tbe 
crown  of  SpiuB,  439, 490. 

t&ataairCiimbnxfe,  the  ciHif^reiicea  fbi  peace 
between  Vbll^  It,  of  SpsJn  and  Henry  U.  of 
Fronce,  lamoved  tldtber  Hum  OeniBtnp,  4SS. 
Tbepease  letsided  by  tbe  deinand  of  Eliiabslb 
of  iSt^nd  fbr  tlia  resdlutton  of  Oalals,  lb, 
Partknilan  of  tbe  treaty  sipied  there  between 
England  and  France,  480,  Ternia  of  Ihe  paci- 
fiCBlion  bc^eeu  FhlUp  and  Henry,  4SI, 

Chcregab),  nuncio  froiti  tne  pope  to  Ibe  diet  at 
Nuremberg,  Ma  inslnictiona,  183.     Oppcaea 

VotJLI.~-7S  ^"    ""^  ' 


EX.  593 

CKimrfls,  WlUlam  de  Croy,  tord  i^  appointed  by 

grandson  Gbattes,  03.  Adrian  of  Utrecblmffde 
piBcepMr  under  bint,  ib,  Hia  direction  of  Ibe 
studiea  of  Charles,  90.  His  atarlce  conupts 
tbeFleiiilBbcau)tofCliul^l05.  KegoUatea 
apeacawllhFrance,ia6.  EudeaTohn to pte 
Tent  an  laterriev  between  Cbailes  and  21. 
menea,  lOT,    Atlenda  Ohadea  to  Spain,  lb. 

ofi''ll9.      °  '  "  '*'^" 

OaialiaK!,  prhnitive,  why  aveiee  to  die  prhid 

pies  of  Loleradon,  446. 
CinafliCVn.,  pope,  his  election,  170.  HIa  cba 
racter,  lb.  flranu  cardinal  Wolsey  a  legadne 
eomiQiBsion  m  Eu^and  fiit  Ufe,  ib.  Refiu^  to 
accede  to  Che  league  against  Francis,  131.  Lar 
boms  to  accomitiDdale  tha  diOteauDe  between 
the  eonianding  parties,  ib.  His  proceedings 
with  r^iard  lodiei:e[iBnien,IS5.  Ooadndes 
a  treaty  of  nealrailty  widi  nancis,  100,  Ha- 
ters Into  a  separsce  treaty  with  Cliatles  aflei 
tbe  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  conssguancaa  el 
it,  19S,  Joins  hi  an  aManee  with  Fmi^ 
Sfoizn  and  tbe  Ven^BOs  arahiBl  the  enipsror, 
S09.  AbsolveaFranclsftomUs  oath  to  observe 

seizes  Eome,  and  iaveiila  him  in  the  caids  of 
&t.Ange1o,SI£,9l3,  Is  forced  to  an  accom- 
modadcoi  wlC4  the  ImperlaUala,  913,  His  re- 
TCDga  wahHt  the  Colotina  ftndly,  S14,  In- 
TBdes  Naples,  fb,    Hia  lenUoriea  mvaded  by 


ofNapto.ib,    HiSEo 

motions  toivaids  Eomo,  91G,  Rom 
himself  berdeged  In  tbe  caaile  of 
319.  Siurendeis  tdmaoir,  prisom: 
FiorandncB  ravolc  agahiBt  him,  ?fu,  caya 
Cbadca  a  ransom  ibr  bia  Hberly,  with  other 
atipulationsi  S33,  Hakea  his  escape  t^om  con 
finemeni,  SIM,    Wtltes  a  letter  of  dunbs  to 


rfjb^X"; 


:,  ib.    IB  je 


igoflo 
,334.    I 


FfuicIs,  and  negotiatea  with  Charles,  336. 
His  modves  and  steps  towards  an  accommo- 
dation, 930.    Gonclnda  a  aepaxate  Irestir  with 
Gbarles,  lb,    Hia  Intciview  with  the 
at  Bologna,  B38,   CtownsChi  ~    " 
1 — A J  -Tipjtor  of  tbe  B 

il,a38,  BasanoUierlaterrtew 
wnn  Uhanes  at  Bologaa,  and  Iha  difficulties 
raised  by  him  to  the  caUitig  a  general  cofincU, 

Ibr  the  peace  of  lU^luS,  His  interview  and 
eea^'witb  Francis,  343.  Hanles  Cathsrlue 
di  Medici  la  t&e  duke  of  Orleans,  lb.  His  pro 
tracdon  of  tbe  allbir  of  the  dlf  on«  eoliiaed 


.    Hia  dentil,  349.    KBtiectione  on  his  pi 


die  lefbnnftUon,  180.  TlMlbi^q'withHhkb 
they  obtained pBidons,  137,  Tluui  Dmipadona 
in  Germai^,  durii^  die  dinotea  craiceniint  ht- 
veaUluree,  333.  Their  Mber  opportunittes  of 
^grandiilng  IhemselveB  then,  ib,  Th^  per- 
Bana]iitJliiunitia,lh.  Their  encroachmenla  on 
Uielaity,139,  'Hie  dieadful  effects  of  spliltuat 
cenaurea,  lb.  mieli  darlces  to  secure  their 
ib.    The  united  effeM  of  all  diese 


ov  Google 


Otgnac,  an  ^liance  flmnsd  llieie  ugainsi  CliarleB 
V.  by  Ui8  pope,  the  Veiieiiana,  ihe  duke  of 

Caliimt,  admiral,  governor  of  Picardy,  defeniis 
iinelPliilibertdult8ofSa(oy,40S.  HlabroUiei 
Dandekit  de£^Ued  In  as  videaioiu  lo  Join  Uie 
garnKHi,  ib.  Bat  DandelM  eole™  llie  lown,  ib. 
Hli  diaraoter,  470.  Tho  (own  loken  by  as- 
uule,  and  hjniBelf  tatsa  prlHonei,  ib, 

aiegw,  Fardlnand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, iJiotlwr  to  lie  emperor  CharLea  V,, 
elecied  king  of  tbe  Romane  by  Ibe  college  of 

~     '      '      at  de  Wied,  archbishop 


OtmuUi,  cardinal  Pompeo,  his  charade^  an 
mraltnlp  wlih  pope  Clement  Vn.,  SIS.  Seln 
S(>me,andiaTe8USkAiigelo,3IS,313.  Isde- 
graded,  and  Uis  rest  of  the  family  eicommuni- 
catedhy  the  pope,  31*.    la  prevailed  on  liy  tlie 

,  Prosper,  lliB  Ilalian  general,  hia  charoc- 

lor,  IM.    Appoinled  lo  commajid  the  Iroops  in 

81  thedeathof popaLeoX-.lb.  Deteolsma- 
mchal  de  Laalreo  at  BIcoccI,  ISE,  157.  Ke- 
ducee  Genoa,  1S7.  The  bad  state  of  bla  troops 
when  the  French  Inrade  Milan,  175.  te  en- 
abled to  dsftnd  the  eity  by  the  ill  ronduot  of 
Bouohret  the  French  commander,  173.  Dies, 
and  la  sncceeded  by  Lnanay,  161- 
QndillM,  an  Arragonlan  Benllem^,  employed 


US,    See  jJZ^iBTS,  Btritnina. 
CbrlM  of  Artagon,  acknowledge  lbs  aic 
Phlllp'a  aiJe  lo  the  erown,  BO,    Not  oUm 
assemble  In  the  name  of  Cherl^  V.,  IIX',  x^v 
Their  opposiUao  hi  his  de^res,  110.    Is  pre- 


of  Casiile,  acliaoirtedges  the  arc.iuuMj 

Fhilip's  llUe  to  [he  crown,  90.  Is  prevailed  on 
to  acknoH^edge  Ferdloaud  regent  acconling  la 
Isabella's  will,  91     Acknowle^es  Phil- ■■ 


■on  Chattel  priruK  of  Aetutiaa,  91S. 
Ohaites  king,  and  votes  him  a  ftee 
Bummoned  %  Chaiiei  ■  ■■-- 

lnaaU<da,lia.  Tnmatt 
upon,  119.    A  dDnatlva 


gift,  1 


0^: 


ittuary  pnHeeUnge  II 
iwDuva  TOtedi'lb.  Loses  i 
,  dbaolnUou  of  the  holy  Juiun, 
rudnen  to  grant  MppUea  Ibr 
'Sn.m  Italy,  313.  Raftuea  Ids 
d«»fbTaaiiiiplj,2Z3.  Aaiem- 
D  granl  aappuei  lo  (ha  ompsror, 
KM.  The  remonstrances  of,  lb.  The  anelent 
oonaUtuSon  of,  subrerKd  by  Charles,  ib.  See 
Spain. 

of  Yalencla,  prevailed  on  by  Uie  empepjr 

Charles  V.  In  acknowlecUe  his  son  Philip  suc- 
cessor to  that  kingdom,  m.    8w  S/ain. 
En-lima,  cardioal  dt,  governor  -'  i^"—."-  n- 
the  nope,  einelleit  ty.  Ihe  F 
pope's  captivity,  SSi. 
CiitiD  dl  Uedlcl.    SeeJUe^M. 


rev,  wilham  ae,  nepoew  lo  i^iiiavro 
archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Cbailea  1 


im  his  kiittdom  oT 
Artagon,  Ir.  In- 
feated  by  carding 


of  Coli^,  is  defeated  by  the 
lUlhe 


Jesolls,  ds,  mil 
>BniicIiii,  brother 

ft^liives,  ih.     The  lown  laken  by  ai 

?m»*tii  .of  France,  eldesl  son  of  PrancI 

empemr  Charles  A 

as  hostages  tbr  tt 

□r  Madrid,  304.    Bis"  dealh  hnpuled  to  poison, 

£70.    Themoacnobablecauaeof  lt,lb. 

,  duke  of  Orleans,  aecond  Bon  of  Frande 

I.  commands  an  army,  and  invades  Spain,  309- 
"    ■       '       ■      '  ■  geofFerp^nan,ib 


Ion  agcuuBt  it,  ib. 


.  pioTCHIarlon  agcunst  it 
ice,  son  of  Henry  II.,  Cu.. 
ui^  queen  of  Scotland,  3' 

;lewof  the  tevolnli 


Damia-k,  D  sunimarr  vlewof  the  n 

,  ting  of,  jolDB  the  proteoani  league  « 

Smalbolde,  378. 

Be  Reti,  cardinal,  ivilles  a  history  of  Plesco'i 
consphacy  while  a  youth,  35B,  mU. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mistress  to  Heoiy  XL  of  France, 
Bsrisis  tbe  Guises  in  persuading  Henry  to  an 
slUsDce  with  pope  Paul  IV.  against  Ihe  ebi' 
peror,4Sl.  Indneeg  Henry  to  break  the  treatr 
of  VauceUes,  400.  UairieE  her  gnnddauehlet 
to  one  of  MoEtniDtency'i  sona,  480.  Johia 
Montmorency  agalnit  the  Qulsea,  ib. 

noa,  SSS.  Conquen  nnd  kills  Moneada  la  *  sea 
engeiemeal  bdbra  the  harbour  of  Naples,  SSB, 
His  character,  3S7.  Is  diagasted  willi  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Prenrli,ih.  Ravolts  to  the  em. 
peror,  ib.  Opena  lo  Naples  a  eomrminkntion 
by  sea,  Ih.  Eaicuea  Genoa  l^om  12ie  i^ench, 
W8.  Heotives  the  government  of,  to  the  aid 
£ens,ib.  miereHpsotpudlohiBmeiDOry,SKI. 
Attends  the  emperor  Chatlea  In  bis  disnirona 
eipedidon  aguasl  Algiers,  999.  Hia  partial 
fondnen  thr  Ills  kinsman  GisniHIim,  SSL  His 
narroiv  escape  in  Lavagno's  hiautrectlon,  35*. 
339.  Returns  on  LavaEW's  death,  and  the 
illepeisloa  of  hia  parly,  305-  See  Oeaea  and 
Lavoffno- 

ieiannoUno,  his  charsi 

deied  by  Larajno 

and  the  emperor  Charles  V-,  133. 
Dragvt,  a  oonair,  commands  ttis  Turkleli : 

wUeh  ravagea  the  coast  of  SajiM,  4IB.    , 
J^  Pratt,  ctuuieelloi  of  Franca,  bla  ctwoi 
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Imate  of  St.  GuinUn,  and  puis  MQnUnoreney'B 
Inwps  CO  flktil,  4as,  409.  Bngsges  msTElial  dF 
Teitn^  aud  dsl^u  hUu  by  the  casual  ariival 

i^^i,  hQwandby  whom  added  to  iheOllDmaii 

Eliii^ak,  aiOer  of  Uary,  ber  acce^on  lo  tbe 
ciown  of  Enelaod,  4S4.  Her  ctiBTacter,  111. 
Ii  Bddrated  ErPlllllp  or  Spain  and  Heocjol 
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HentT,  435.  Her  motiEsg  nir  rojsctuK  FluUp, 
ib.  Ketumi  Pldllp  an  evasive  aiuwor,  ib. 
D«DBTLdB  lefidtuUofx  of  CalaiB,  a4  the  cooftar- 
auXK  at  CbateBu-CainbieA,  ib.  EaUblMies 
theprolealBntrellckmlnBnglBDcL^BS.  Treaty 
benveenber  and  Hennr  HlariedstObAt^a-CaEik- 
bieEls,lb. 
Emanwl  Phllibsit,  doke  of  Savoy.  Sea  BamS' 
EKfiax^  by  wtaac  means  tliat  klogdatn  was  ^eed 
utna  tno  papal  Bapnmacy,  and  received  tbe 
docti1aesoriiiBtstbnnatlOD,fi44.  Majy,  queen 
ot,  maitled  U  prbioe  Flill]p,  an  oT  Uie  emperai 


ciarli 


. .,._!)  bifliewar  against  Franee,  4B7.  Uaiy 
[eviea  menoy  by  bef  prerogalive,  to  oarry  ot( 
aiewac,i1i. .  Calais  taken  1^  the  dnke  of  Guise^ 

Mat;,  and 


n  oT  ElizQlieUi,  4B4.    The 
eslabllabed  by  EUzobetb, 


jT  mrengtb  hog  1n- 


GonllneDt,  lb. 'Altefationofltseondnd  towards 
Scotland,  404. 

Sediea  of  Frani^a  pennisBion  to  cneagc  GuaSi 
313.    Dribots  Guaslo  in  a  pitched  baltle,  Ih. 
Erard  de  la  MatCk,  amhassadof  of  Cbaries  V. 
to  itie  diet  of  Frankfort,  his  ptiiate  lootivsa  Gx 


loflh 


■^of  F^ 
ic  bod;  OS 


Ooncut 


niof,143.  Preceded Lntber 
nat  the  Booiieb  ehuteh,  lb. 
n  Ue  Intentions  of  lefbima.- 
fl  which  checked  blm  la 

Etearii^  palaw  of)  built  by  Pbllip  I[.  In  memot? 
of  the  teule  of  Sti  Qulntin,  4TI. 

JEUropff,  a  short  view  of  the  statf  n^-  *>*  tbp  rfimh 
of  tbe  emperor  MailniiUan, 
temporary  monarchs  of  all,  I 

timeof  ChoTloBV.,124,    Tin 

lylog  on  war  tn,  how  Impoved  beyond  [hi 
practice  of  eathet  ages,  1S>.    ThesenUmeuu 


orCharl 


■  of  durin    the  «1'  ^ 
!.,  486.    The  remaihable 


393.    Flncentiai 


the  papacy,  249.    Sea  Paul  III. 
,  cardinal,  acrADipaniea  the  troops  eent 

tbe  protectant  league,  94Q.    ReluniB  diasaeied, 

oMec,  350.    OoatdButeatotbee^ction^^'car- 
diiiol  dl  Uonts  to  the  papacy,  ;t84. 
— — ,  Octavio,  grandson  M  pqpe  Pflnl  Ilf ., 

treaty  with  the  emperor,  333.    is  coiiArmed  in 

>.  le  attached  by  the  impetial- 
ifully  protected  by  the  French, 
restored  to  bim  by  Fbllip  I),  o^ 

UL,  obiabia  of  Mb  foiber  the  datohies  ofPainm 
ami  Placeotia,  325.    Hia  character,  373.    Is 

^^dinand-  king  of  Arra^n,  how  be  acquired 
his  hlDedonis,89.  Invites  Ue  daughter  Joanna, 
aod  her  husband  Fhilip  archduke  of  Auiitria, 
to  Spain, -90.  Becomes  Jealous  of  FhiUp,'ib 
Carries  on  ills  war  with  France  vteorou^ly, 
notwlthBCanding  Pbllii^a  tiaaty  wt£  Lewis, 
91.  Bla  queen  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  bba 
regent  of  Castile,  nndec  reetrlstujaa,  lb.  Be- 
bIeob  tbe  kinedom  of  Coatile,  and  is  acknow 
lodged  i^ent  by  theCona,  lb.  Bis  character, 
lb.  Hla  mazlme  of  govenmient  odious  to  tbe 
OastUlntB,  9S.  Rehired  by  PhiUp  to  resign 
bis  regency,  lb.  Joanna's  letter  of  consent 
procuRd  by  bim,  IntarGepted  by  Phiiiiv  and 
bemelf  coaaned,  Ib.  Is  deserted  by  the  Castl- 
Haa  mibillty,  Ih. .  Determines  to  eiclude  his 
daughtfo  from  tbe  ancceseiaa  by  nuiii^lngj^. 
MairitB  Oanaobie  de  Foil,  niece  to  LewtaSlK 
(^  ?ranc&  ib.  A  treatf  between  }iim  and 
Fbllln  et  Salamanca,  by  nblcb  the  regency  of 
Castile  is  jointly  vested  la  thom  and  Joanna,  lb. 
Prevails  on  Henry  TIL  of  Englnnd  to  delaln 
FhlUp  fat  three  months,  vben  dilian  on  that 
coasugi.  Tbe  CaatUans  declare  against  hhn, 
ib-  Resigtn  the  regency  of  Casdie  by  tieaty, 
ib.  Intemow  between  him  and  niilip,  lb-  la 
absent,  at  Ndoles,  when  FbiSp  died,  9B.  Be- 
turns  and  nuns,  wlUi  lbs  regeney  of  CaHlle, 
tbe  good  mil  of  the  nacivee  by  his  nrudent  ad- 
miniHtration,  lb.  -Aecultcs  by  dimonoaiBbla 
means  the  kbiedalii  of  Narano.  97.  How  be 
deelroyed  bla  constlcntifm,  lb.  Ihideavonn  (o 
diminlsb  Ids  giandson  Charies's  power,  by  a 


by  bis  wlll,reeenl  o^  Castile  nnUl  tbe  airlvai 
of  CharlesV.,  lOO. 

,  second  son  of  Philip  orchdoke  of 

Anptria,  barn,  89.  Left  regent  of  Arr^on  by 
bis  graiidftitber  Ferdinand,  07.  Thia  leroked 
by  aaubseqnent  irill,  by  irUcb  be  obCalna  only 
a  pension,  SB-  DlBooateoted  irtth  his  dwap- 
polntment,  be  is  token  to  Madrid  nnder  the  eye 
of  cardinal  Xlmenes,  101.  Sent  tiy  Obarles  V. 
lori<dtlhetrgraDdiUhsr  Maiimlilaa,llie-  la 
elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  319 
SignaBdeed  caUed  tbeHn>srw,lb.  Theem- 
perorendeavouie  to  get  Urn  elected  Unt  of  UiE 
BomanB,S38.  He  is  opposed  hythennteatants, 
33S.  Is  ootnied  kfog  of  tbe  Hiuns^  Bh 
Forms  a  conlbderaey  against  fhp  flnnhamtota  ni 
Monster,  349-  Oppbses  Uie  r- 
duks  of  Wurtemberg,  390. 
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B  Uie  Boverdgoty  (^  fJie  d^  of  GonfllBDce, 

.    InvodH  Tnnnlrfuila  Pr  IivIUUdd  of 

,    ,pMrtfiKT|.  30&.    Obloiua  tJie  ledpDalioji  of 

TtansylFUiiB  ftom  qaeen  Inbella,  t£.    Ordan 
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a  otifdlsil  to  by  tba  Bunmoi  to  latai  Iiis 
eoBODs  of  mGG4ulon  to  Fbtlfai,lKrt  rannefli 
EndeavDiin  Ihnelbts  b>  £■&  Die  tilaiA- 


htm.ib.    Ai 

lew  of  slweors  U  FtaokfiiM,  whlth  actnow 
ledges  Urn  emperoc  of  Oennaay,  416.     Tbi 


i  view  of,  aa  it  eilued  In 

Fiescs^  caunt  of  Lavagoo.    See  J,aBapao. 

,  Jeroms,  ongageB  in  Ills  hrothePa  conapi- 

racy,  aod  ^Is  in  securing  Andrew  Dorla,  354, 

e»ate,  3S6.    la  reduced,  and  put  to  deaili,  33B. 
FfmvNce,  tbe  InlialiUmita  of,  ravolt  ^ali^  pope 


jeoTJDO  to  Aloiander  di  Medici  by  Ihi 
m  AlBKuiderdiMeaiclidufteofias 
byhlBbinfiroanLoreaza.wS,  Cosni 
iMlvanMd  lo  the  aoterlgnly,  ib.  Ci 
portal  Ire  the  emperor,  defeala  tbe  pi 
Loreiizo,a7a.  Cosmo ssaens  big indi 


Ibrces  Id  Spain,  ordered  I 
bealeie  tlie  linuigHila  In  Beeoilt,  lei.  b  de- 
nied liberty  of  taUng  maitaty  Bttaea  by  Ibe 
mha!illanIaofUeilliadeIOanipo,lb.    AtlBcka 

'  and  BlnOEC  buma  Ibe  irtole  tonrn,  lb.  Is  re- 
pii^d,lb.    His  bouaaHtVallMloliil  burnt,  lb. 

nancs,  the  uquirtdoin  of  (bat  kingdom  during 
[lierm£nDftbeenipaiarClif>ikaT.,49L  Tbe 
cftataoler  of  tbe  esoiflBOfi  ib.  The  good  con- 
aajueneea  of  tbs  ^yII  wbcb  in  Umt  feii^dom  lo 
the  reit  of  Eujopet4S3. 

(Vinuu  t,,  king  of  France,  conclndea  a  peace 


eadon  la  lbs  GenoaojUalea, 
alona  adopted  " 
lbs  etectioii,  U 


Wresilea  with  BenirgiUid  tbroin  btm,  lb.  ni 


W,™S^ 


91.    brodestbelion-Gonit- 
s  opporlanlties  of  succeiB  Inr 

...-, ,   —     EejcclB  the  domanda  of 

Cbariea  at  lile  congress  of  Calais,  1^,     A 
leagao«aiidnded  betwem  Otiarlea  gndHenix' 

Via.  against  him,  lb.    r^' ■■ '-- 

ment  of  tta  maroctiai  ] 

iu(3itDfUaail,153.    a 

but  la  rapnlsad  by  1^  foretnorGl  ..  .  

tlie  biatoiian,  lb.  The  pope  declaiH  af^Hat 
him,  113,  U4.  His  embanaamiaiti  on  tbe 
-    ,  of  Uiim,  ISl.    HIB  1      - 


Milanese  taxlfa,  ib.  Milan  Ib 
French  driven  oat,  HSU.  l^erlt-  o  uiur  ul 
BwiBBilSS.  fVtaoblBlBtDUgiTliKapreclidtats 
baltia  lo  Ihs  Impari^kta,  lAlcJi  ie  ioal,  iST. 
War  declared  agaiaBt  btm  Iw  Bent;  Vni,  lb. 
HlB  eipBdianiB  Co  sapi^y  bis  DeaBary,  IGB, 
The  p&n  pnraued  by  litm  to  redat  tlie  meut- 
aiona  of  tbe  EnEilab,  lb.  Flcai4y  Invaded  by 
Henry,  lb.  The  Yenetians  league  with  tbe 
emperor  against  him,  175.  To  wbbJii  pope 
Adrian  ecccdes,  ib.  His  expediUoua  move- 
menl  against  Ibe  Mllaaeae,  176.  Disconeerted 
te'  the  duke  of  Soiubon'B  cojiBpiracy,  lb. 
Tajes  hlni  with  iietraying  his  cause,  wMob 

Kaljj  and  Fraoda  teturns,  ib.    AppobilB  Ibe 

Safibik,  who 
Cliarles,lb.    ] 


hiamotheiLoaiE..™—. .„ , 

lb.  EInteiB  Milan,  BiLd  takes  poBBOBdon  of  the 
ciiy,lb.  AdrtedbyBoimlTSttobeeisgeFaria, 
189.  UiivigiBiniB  attacks  on  Faila,  lb.  Con- 
cindee  a  Irea^  of  aemiBllty  vlth  pf^  da- 
menl,  ISO.  Hie  hnpnident  laTaeton  of  nai^ 
lb.    Enolyea,  by  BDHBjTel'B  advice,  to  attack 


...ji,  la.  Eepulses 
le  and  Burgundy  by 
fulcioBeortbecBiii- 


•o  tbe  le^.  „ 
balUeof  Fsvlll, 

under  Uie  eaalody  of  Don 
~  dlisaattB  pn 


Charles,  199.    Is  earried 


Paria,  1 

109.  lal 

of  Had         _.   . 

Feidhiand  AlarMB,  IS 

dons  made  to  Imn  by  < 

with  CbodBB,  IS7.  Ib  rlgoroiuJy  treated  In 
Spgdn,30(l.  FallBdannnii^lll,lb.  brieited 
\^  Chadee,  ib.  KeBcBres  to  nsign  hia  blag- 
dom,  SQL  la  deUvertd  ftom  Ilia  capdvi?  bj/ 
iheueatyof  Hadi1d,!DS.  Hia  Be(»el  groiesta- 
tioas  aeidnBt  the  vaiidilr  of  (bU  treaty,  im. 
Matdes  the  queen  of  Portu^,  lb.  KeeoyerB 
bis  liberty,  and  the  daapMu  aad  Ibe  duke  ol 
Orleans  deilTered  up  bostageB  to  Chariee  l^ir 
the  perthnusnce  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Sfli. 
Wrliea  ■  lea»'  of  acknowledgment  to  Benty 
TRI.of  EngiaodiSOS.  His  n^y  to  the  hnpH 
rial  ambassadais,  SOU.  Eaten  into  a  leagne 
with  lire  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  Slbrza, 
against  Charles,  ib.  Is  absolved  ftom  his  ostli 
10  (duei've  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  311).  His  be- 
haviour to  the  emperor^B  second  embaaay,  lb 
IB  dispirited  by  hia  Itarmer  Ul  eucceBB,311.  Bn 
letB  into  El  trea^irtlb  Hemy  Vm.  of  EnetaDd 
aglUiist  iba  emperor,  9U.  Boceemea  or  bis 
general LsulteD In  1^1  !l^  Hitiepjyiaibe 
emiiBrDr^oTerintee,Sl.  Dedeteawar^^nat 
biid,  and  ebaUengea  him  to  alnEde  comhBt,!B4, 
S1&  TrealB  Andrew  Dorla  ill,  who  tevolts 
from  him  la  the  empfror,  Xe^.     Bis  ennf, 

towards  an  accommodation,  lb.  Terms  of  the 
pc^e  of  Cam1>ray,  a  nchf  ded  1^  the  medlntiiHi 
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eg  of  liu  qiu 
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HlBnreteiBdoiutathBdnldn  of  Milan,  ____ 
deatti  of  lYanclB  SfinzB,  SGS.  Tlie  empens^ 
inveetlvB  sgalnM  Um  iKOiiie  Uh  pops  in  caun- 
ell,  S«.  1b  iaraded  br  ClHilea,  SSB.  ~ 
piuleot plui of  deftiic%3flT.  Jotng  tbe  e 
nnder  Himtmotaiar,  Sffl.  Dtash  of  the  _ 
pliin,3ni.  ObtBtiuB.decTeeDftttepsAlamBiit 
of  Patia  sgBloiiC  tiiB  emperor,  STL  I — '- 
£|K  Low-Ooiuttrlea,  ib.  A.iiupQiiBloa  i 
in  Flaodeia,  and  taorr  neiDtlated,  ib.  , 
inPledmantitb.  HollYeg  to  Uieae  biHH.ail. 
Conetudea  *n  alliBoce  wil2i  BoljniBn  the  Mw- 
niSesntglb.  NuotlsUaiu  fbi  s  peace  with  the 
emperor,  373.  OoneludBS  a  tmce  tbr  ten  yean 
BtKlce,ib.  ReflBetl(nuoniheffiii,S7£!)Tl. 
Bi9interTleiriTlthCltar]e9,9Tl.  UairlegMuy 
of  Suise  to  Jamea  V.  of  Scotland,  STfl.  Ke- 
thsee  tbe  oOem  of  the  deputies  of  Ghent,  S83. 
Intbrms  Charles  of  the  oOer  made  by  ibem, 
Ib-  Grants  tbe  emperor  leave  to  pass  thraog'^ 
rranc«tocbaMetherlaiida,2a*.  Hisrecepiio 
of  the  empenw,  ib.  b  deceived  liy  the  empc 
tor  In  respect  to  MHan-  3^^  HJa  flmhnijHAHi] 
to  tbe  Forl^Siacon,  mi 


»  Porte,  KincoL, ,  , 

^ar  of  tbe  HlLaneae,  303. 

'  e  Liluiy,  ib.    Attacks  t 

anniea,  301.    Hia  flrat  a' 

rtive  b^tbe  imprudence 

L9,  ib.    Renews  bis  negot 


mptsren- 
.-.       .    .tfteduke 

saltan Solj^uBU, 307.  InvadsiuioLow-Coua- 
(rlai,  3U3.  Foria  the  emperor  to  raise  tbe 
■lege  of  Landrei^,  30S.  UtamlBBea  BsiliBr 
tDBsa,  314.  Clra  the  «unt  d'Enguien  pe> 
udssion  to  eiuBge  Guano,  3U.  ReUeveaFgrlB, 
hi  danfer  of  helni  airprlKd  tj  tbe  emperor, 
318.  Agreea  to  a  sspsrUB  peaoe  with  Ohailea, 
3I8,3IB.  HeiUT^hau^itrremmtoUaai'O 
tnrea  of  peace,  ^0.  Death  of  the  duhe  of 
Orleans,  334.  Peace  of  Oampe,  SSS.  Per- 
celvfs  a,  jtBwtiiij  of  cheoUng  the  emperor^ 
BmUtiauBdeH^aSfSST.  Formsagetiemlleaffue 
■gaiiui  blm,  lb.  Dies,  3^  His  life  and  cbs- 
racter  sumioaiilr  oompared  irilh  those  of 
Chariot  3IS9J    Oonsequencps  ofhls  death,  360. 

ermcb  n.,  his  aecessloa  to  the  crown  of  Fiance 
and  cbaracter,  483. 

^mkfi^t,  the  diet  oi;  assembled  Cor  tbe  choice 

Names  and  views  of  the  electors,  lli.  The 
empire  ofibred  to  Frederlok  of  Baionr,  Ih. 
Who  r^ecB  It,  with  his  reanns,  114. 115.: 
Qbooara  Obarlea  T.  emperor,  Ufi.  Hh  con- 
SrmaUon  <a  the  Germanie  prlvltegea  requind 
and  aEfSed  to,  fb.  Cl^o^  emfanicca  the  re- 
fbrmed  reHdoo,  183.  The.  aolIa;B  of  eleoton 
aasembted  to^  Iw  Terdtnaud,  who  la  acknow 
'  '  edenipeT0T0E.GeTmany,47' 


Roderick,  iakB  of  i 


inireoffired 


with  the 

at  the  met  of  Frankfort, 

sror,  114,    The  eoinirs 

leets  It,  and  voles  Sir  

TS.115.  This  dieinteiested  ^ 
led  br  the  lesdmonr  of  blsKv 
Chooses  Uartin  Lolb^  philo- 


eealBhlniatWartburg,14B,  Dies, 
Fregtxoj  the  French  ambassador  t 
murdered  1?  the  manjuls  del  Gaaai 
perlal  goTeraor  of  tlie  onianese,  303 
FfoTtsptrffi  George,  a  German  m^len 


?f)UTre,  3JX  account  of  Us  revolt  against  the  duke 

of  BavOT,  sei. 
imt,  reiiKed  by  Lamrec,  the  Preach  eenerai, 

SSS.    The  French  endeavour  to  prejudice  ila 

from  the  French  1^  Andrew  Dinia,  3^    The 
of  Doiia,  aS9.^   The  honour  paid  to  Dorians 

o^VfI 


It  of  Lavagiu),  851.    He 


I  adherents,  3S9.    The  c 
sal^  EOTh  from  iJvaffao'B  palao 

Et«ea  sent  to  know  Lavagno's 
.vagnodrownediili.  Themsiirrei 
by  the  impfadence  o'"- '—■' ■—  " 
C0|^ib.  The  conspirt 
reduced  and  put  [a  d 


aSl  I 


irators  dlspei 


.  what  occasion  formi 


ID  Valencia  so  termed, 
^ir  resentment  levelled 


S" 


lUTed  and  diepei 

Gfiiaiiky,  stale  of,  at  tbe  death  of  the  ei 
Maximilian,  111.  Charles  V.  of  Spal 
Francis  I.  of  France  form  pretensions 

arid  Interests  i  "  "  ~ 

of  England  ad 


coor^d  from  nroBocuUM  It,  Ib.  Horn  the 
pniacy  was  likely  to  be  oActed  in  the  choice 
oran  emperor,  ib.  Advice  of  pope  Leo  X.  !o 
the  German  princes,  114.  Opeoing  of  tbe  diet 
at  FtaokCbrt,  ib.  la  irtiom  the  Section  of  an 
emperor  is  Tested,  ib.  Views  of  tbe  dectiKS, 
Ib.  The  empire  o&redtoRedefii^  of  Saioay, 
ih.  Whorsjectsil,  andUs  reaM>nB,114,m. 
Oharies  T.  chosen,  UB.  The  oamlulatlon  of 
the  Gamaalc  pcivileM  nmllrmed  by  htm,  ib. 
Oharies  Ma  out  6a,  IIS.  Charles  crowned  at 
Aii-ta-Chiqiollg,  1524.  Oommencement  of  the 
retbrmatlon  there,  ItyUarUnLuIher,  lb.  Treat- 
ment of  the  bull  or  excommtinlcatioa  published 
rust  Luther,  133.  The  usurpBtions  of  "-- 
jy  there,  dnrlnotbe  dispueea  concern 
Inveatltntcs,  13a.  The  elsrgy  of,  mosUy 
relgneis,  140.  The  bensScta  o£  nomlnBted  ny 
the  pope,  Ut-  The  eqiedlent  of  the  emperors 
for.  restraining  this  power  itf  tbe  pope  IneB^ 
tuBl,  ib.  Tiie  neat  progtcn  of  Luthm's  doc- 
trineshi,lffl.  Gdevamses  of  the  peasants  S04. 
Insnrrectloit  ia  SnaUa,  305.  The  menHRlal  of 
thdrgrlarancea.ib.  ThalnionBCttonqnelleit, 
am.  Another  Insurrectloo  In  Thurlngla,  ib 
How  (he  house  of  Austna  beeame  so  fbrral 
dalrie  In,  S10.  Proceadlngs  rolallng  to  file  re- 
fbrmatiaa  thete,  SSO.  Great  progreiB  of  the 
retbrmatlon  there,  935;  Ferdhiand,  fthig  of 
Himgarv  aod  Bohemia,  brother  to  Charles  T. 
Elected  Icing  of  the  Eomaos,  238.  Tbe  pro- 
teslant  religion  established  in  »aiony,  970. 
The  proleslaol  r^lon  established  In  the  Pali 
tiwite  320.    The  le^oe  of  Smalkalde,  raise 
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an  army  i^alnsl  U»  «mperor,  330.  Are 
under  ihe  W  of  Itie  emtf  re,  340.  Tlia  j 
teaasx  umf  dispecsed,  m  Tbe  HtUrim 
forced  hrtbaemparoriSSD.  UsmJceofBas 
TBlses  an  aimf ,  and  deolares  In  rsTOut  of 

Sroteatante,  404, 409.  UbuiIds  fovoured  e 
yUiecathQlicpiiiicflB,Bndwliri4II.    Tk 


aie  imperial  ci 


e,  458.  '  GEiarles  re^^ns 


OA»i(,aainsurr?cllon  tliFre.Sei.    Tlwpretsn- 

ag^oflt  ths  queen  dowHger  of  Hungary  tiwir 
govemeas,  il>.  Tlielr  deputien  1q  liie  emperof, 
hinr  neater  bt  liim,  ib.  OBbr  to  eulnnic  to 
Francs,  SS3.    la  reduced  bf  Clmrlei,  ftSB. 

OUidlHH  RuQdd  la  Ilo^,  a  view  of,  ^ 

Ofnin,  Don  Pediv  de,  appoinlad 

of  Iba  am '  •'■-  ■-'"  ' — ■■ 


ObIbU, 


tango,  Oie  imperial  gorErm 


repuleed  li;  tiie  Frencll,  S33. 
i-..d_  ,™»  V-  BfQ|]|^  I.  tin*  (jf  From 
wilh  CtorleeV.,  lOB. 


OranvBllB,  cafdinai,  fall  art 


conduol  lowardB  Ibem,  329. 
ed  iif  f Mip  to  liMrese  liie  aee 

n  inierview  Uiere  hetneei 
EsV.  and  Hear;  TIB.  of 


Ormada,  arcbblahop  of,  pr 

Guasla,  Uie  mamiiTs  del,  a 
Milsn  liy  lbs  emperor  3S 

nurdcred  on  Us  journey 

San  aga' — ■  ''^"  ^' 
oeDlen 

'     ■■i,bi 

«  contradicted, 


tndulffenoea  cc 


m  lull.  Defends 
b,  153.  Bepulsea  an 
«  TrenDli,  m.    Bia 


Tnrnor  of  MeLz  bf  Henry  O.  of  Ffanoi 
418.  ms  ebaracler,  418.  J^remree  lo  i 
it  uainet  Uie  emperor,  lb.  His  iHDtlier 
male  tshen  prisoner  Ijy  (lie  imperiallsti , 
Theemp8rotralieBthBBicge,490.   Biaftomane 

creauneiit  of  ttw  distressed  and  dck  Oei 

left  betiind,  43L    Petmadea  genrr  to  ai 

anco  with  pope  PanI  JY.,  4BL    Harcbee 

troops  iutoltaiy,  464, 481.  Is  aualle  to  ofi^ 
any  thbig,  46S.  la  mallett  ttoa  loly  afler 
tbe  defeat  of  Sl  Quintin,  471.  Hla  receptlini 
In  France,  ^4.  TaJun  tlia  Held  againn.  FMIp, 
<b.  iDvesuandlakeaCUalathimthe^igUtb, 
4T!t.  Tabea  alio  Snlann  and  Hamf-  "- 
Takea  Thhaivllle  In  Luiemlwiirg,  4T7. 


land,  T, 


,  kbii  of  France,  Itis  moltvoa  lor  ds- 
i^lruns  an  elEjance  witli  pope  Paul  lH.  agalnal 
the  emperor,  374.  Procures  Jbr  Scotland  a 
peace  wilb  Eiuland,  393.  The  young  queen 
Mary  conUacted  to  Ilia  dauphin,  and  aent  to 
France  for  education,  ib.  Enten  lalo  an  alii 
ance  with  Octavio  ruiiese,duke  of  FumB, 
lb.  Fmrnt  againet  tbe  caoDdl  of  Trent,  3B4 
Blakn  alliance  Willi  HaurlcBjeleelor  of  Sal 
ony,401.  Seconds  lbs  oparatJODft  of  Mamice, 
40a.  His  army  mB^Cbee  and  miiee  Mulz,  400. 
Atlemnta  lo  eurpilse  SlraabaH,  409, 410.  le 
aironafy  aolicited  to  spare  it,  410.  Rsiuma,  ib. 
The  emperor  preparea  for  war  against  him, 
417.  InsLigateB  ihe  TurliB  lo  invade  Naples, 
4S^  Terouanne  laton  and  demolished  by 
Charles,  43S,  490.    Hesden  Bken,  430.    ijiadi 

ilase  of  Haiy  of  Expand  wUli  Philip  of  Spain, 
43C  Tha  nrogreBB  of  bis  anna  agalnal  tlie 
emperor,  435.  EnnseH  Cbarlea,  lb.  Eetiree, 
ib,  Cosmo  dlUeUs^duka  of  FlorBnce,jnakes 
war  again^  hlm,43S.  AppolnuFelerSlra^ 
conunaader  of  hW  arm;  in  Italy,  437.  StrozzI 
defbated,  433.  Slaiina  taken,  &B.  Pops  Paul 
W.  mskei  orertujea  lo  an  allianDa  wllh  Urn 
against  tlie  emperor,  49L  Uontmorency'a  ar 
gumenteoBaJnattlda alliance, Ib.  lepeisnaded 
by  the  Gubes  lo  aoMpt  It,  Ib.  Bends  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraln  wItEt  powers  to  confide  It, 
45B.  The  pope  Blgns  the  treaty,  453.  A  trace 
fbr  Ave  venra  coaduded  willi  ^Bunperor,  458: . 

iw  treaty  with  the  piqie,  ^0. 


eonclodes  s 


Sa  liiB  defence  oTparle, 

ter  aseaull,  470.    Oolleclshli 


400.    Heoiypr 


, _ jp^andnegD- 

ilea  tbr  anieunce,  470,471.  Ble  Mnd  recap, 
mof  Utedukeof  ObIb9,474.  Calala  taken 
'  Guise,  4711.  ihapowers  Montmorency  10 
i^otlale  a  peace  with  Philip,  4S0.  Honouia 
D  hIablyoD  bis  retnnrto France,  Ib.  Wiita 
ineenlliMl    ■     "  -   '-  " 


a"s,? 


b  propoaals  of  mt 
1  bis  suit,  fli.    T< 
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ii-ilqd  to  Phiiip,  an. 
his  ibtlxix  and  ilaughier  i^cbralfid 


d,  delBins  Uie  sichduke 


sends  aa  ambossador 


HaiiT^.Vll.  of  England,'  ..  . 
riitLip  and  bis  ducheso,  yj 
cuasi,  three  mont^i  at  uie 

vilL  of  Bngland, 

la  Germsav  to  propose . 

lial  crown,  li£    iBdla 

len^oiu,  and  takes  no  part  wShtt^oIhei  i-um- 
petltoKjtli.  HlBpenoDBimisrBctei'sndpoUtlca] 
influenca  In  Europe,  IflL  fintiral;  guided  by 
caidlnal  WolBW,  W.  BnelTei  a  visit  from 
the  eicpsor  Otaoitei  V.,  1S3.  Goes  over  10 
France  to  Tiidt  Trands,  lb.  Wrestles  widi 
I'nuid^  and  a  tbiona  ^Um,  lb.  mId.    Has 

134.  Obulea  offira  to  rabmSt  Ua  dlffeiences 
nith  Frannli  to  Us  arbitration,  ib.    PublidKs 


■fli/.nil'B-tf  IlB  JMAIh.    Takesmrt 
IiarletiagiunBtE'raiu^ib.    BondaWol- 


motivea,  Ib.  DedarM  irst  agalnat : 
.l!t7.  bvIutedbTOh^eSilb.  tiaisat-^^,.^ 
npontbecoa^ctfFTano&uS.  Advances  witb 
■n  army  into  Fiuirdv,  ib.  Obliged  to  retire 
b;  tJie  ante  de  VendomB,  lb.  Enters  Into  s 
treaty  with  lbs  emperor  and  Cbarlea  duke  of 
Bourbon, !??.  Howiie  ralaed  Bupplios  for  his 
wara  bnond  tbe  granls  of  Mb  parliamenl,  lAO. 
Sends  tlw  duke  of  Baffiilb  10  iDvade  Ficardy, 
vbo  penetratea  elmoat  to  Puds,  Jiut  Is  driveu 
back,  ib.  Engages  to  aastsL  Cileries  iu  an  in- 
vaeton  of  Proveace,  1ST.  CTausea  of  ills  not 
Bnppomng  tbe  Impslalima,  JS7,  lES.  Efi^cls 
of  the  tattle  of  Parta  and  canttvlty  of  Frsneli 
on  bim,  191.  Faiticulara  d'  bis  embaeBy  to 
CliHrloe,lH,lSS'  Condudes  a  defensive  allL- 
»  wltli  France,^lfl7.    Isdedared  protector 

lie  po^  against 
a  te^ne  witk 

__  .__, igUsh  claim  to 

of FiBDce,  ib.  Deolaree  irar  aninst 
ine  emperor,  SSt.  Concladei  a  tmoe  wltb  tbe 
EovsnieBB0fibeLaiv-Countirlea,9afl.  Projects 
Ms  dlvonw  &om  CiOanne  of  Aiaei'i'i  !t^ 
Motives  irliich  withlield  tJia  popo  from  graat- 
Inxiljlb.  AcqnlesceslDtbepeaoeofCambray, 


lie  (tfCognac 


S|09.  Uamoilvcslbrassi^igll 
the  emperor,  SSL  Eotets  bto 
Franoia,  and.  " 


ofCantert 


terbery,  S44.    Tlie  divorce  reversed  by 
tiie  pope  uDifeT  penalty  of  eieommnnlcaiton, 

called  by  the 


perof,  Q7D,  STT.  Concludes  a  league  with 
Cbarles,  306.  Maltes  war  wilh  ScoUand,  SOT. 
Paritoulars  of  his  ueaty  with  Charles,  Ib, 
Invades  Fiance,  and  invests  Soulogne,  317. 
Uefuses  Ibe  ciupeiut's  plan  of  operations,  313. 
Ib  deserted  by  tbe  emperor,  ib.  Takes  Boa- 
1ogne,33D.    His  hai^hty  proposals  to  Fnnce, 

his  son  Edward  vE,'35T.'  A  rerievi  of  his 
policy,  493. 
Hertfard,  earl  of,  pluodera  and  bums  Edinburgh. 
31?.    Joins  Henry  flltor,  in  his  invasions  oi 


cintful  profeeeioua  to  film,  331.  Ctuiuls  lb 
apprebeosiiins  of  the  proleslaot  league  nllh 
r^nrd  to  the  emperor,  lb  la  sppoinlsd  jirfni 
couunandet  of  the  anny  of  tlw  league  wltil 
theelecinr  of  SBioay,3U.  Their  ^ract^a 
compared,  lb.  Urgee  an  aDaob  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  is  opposed  by  the  elector,  343.  Hla 
letter  to  Haunce  dake  of  BBiony,  3411.  The 
army  of  the  league  disperse,  343.    Is  r¥diiced 

humiUating  inception  t^  the  emperor,  366.  Is 
detained  in  eonSDemmt,  38S.  Bis  uSea  of 
submission  slighted  bf  the  emperor,  Tm.  Xt 
eanied  by  the  emperor  with  him  Inra  the  He 
Iherlands,  3S1.  Reneivs  his  endeayonra  for 
liberty,  369.    Charles  releases  arbitrarily  the 

engagements  to  hbn,  390.  Is  closely  confined 
in  the  citadel  of  MecliUn,  ib.  Obtains  his 
liberty  by  the  treaty  of  l'as!au,4I4.  Is  arrested 
by  the  Queon  of  Iluncary,  but  freed  by  the 
emperor^  41G.    Tbe  ejects  of  his  confinement 

contradict  tbe  relations  given  by  Bellay,  and 
other  French  historians,  pf  the  cducedon  of 
Charles  V.,  m,  „otc 
'My  JiiiiUi.    See^itt. 

foroied  at  Cr^nac,  under  the  pjotectlon  of 
Henry  VIII,  ofEngland,  iM9. 
Joruc,  a  potter's  son  of  Lesbos,  commcncei 
plralB  Wltil  bis  broiher  Hayradin,  SSZ    See 


"s-s 


,  Is  Invaded  by  Solyman  th* 


iMognlficei 


Zqnl  Sciquus  wrests  it  from  Ferdinand,  SS6. 
Sl^hen  Bucceeds  on  the  death  of  bis  father 
Jflhn,297,  Is  Ireadierously  seized  by  Solyman, 
S93,    Bee  Isabella  and  MarUmitii. 

Francis  m  Provence,  but  his  hiienlion  irus- 
naled,  £76.  Wa  negotiaUoas  for  marriage 
with  Frands'i  daughter,  lb.  Uorrles  Stary  of 
Snlse,  lb.  Dies,  and  leaves  TAaij  his  infant 
daughter  to  succced'him,  307.  Bee  JVary. 
'■""-■*"   •■"*  order  of,  by  whom  tbnnded,  15 


:  proreBS  of  (he  orda,  390. 

.  iraue,  onu  eslablbh  an  eminre  In  nonm  dms 
rlea,fli.  Bod  tendmoy  of  the  order,  S9L  Are 
reeponuble  Ibr  moet  of  the  perrdcloaa  efibeta 
of  popery  rinee  their  insQtuUon,  lb,  Advan 
taoes  reenltlng  ttom  their  institution,  ib.  C] 
vOxe  the  luSveB  of  Paiuuay,  992.  Theii 
preeauHoiiB  fbr  the  Indepenoency  of  their  em 
jdre  there,  393.  How  the  parUculan  of  tltslt 
govenunent  and  insUtutlaa  came  10  be  dk 
closed,  lb,    Btunma?  of  tfieir  character,  S94.( 

JnAc^fsnen,  hi  tbe  Romish  Churcb,  tlte  dootrinr. 
of,  enlained,  1SS.  By  wbom  nrst  Invented 
ib.  Martin  Luther  proches  against  them,13T 
Writes  agtunst  them  to  Albertelectn  of  Uentz 
ib.  A  bun  issued  in  &vanr  oElSl.  The  sale 
of,  opposed  in  SwitzetlBnd  by  Zuingliae.  133. 

Jvfmladii,  duke  of,  bis  haudin  resentment  of  s 
casual Uowonhlshorse,9a.    IB prctacled by 


se  of  the  I     by  o'dor  of  ihe  empercK  CI 


,  Google 


ut  Geimany,  377.    la  disa 


INDEX. 

ived  of,  haik  \f. 


otmvi,  danghtet  of  Ferdinand,  and  molher 

Olmrhs  y.,  viails  Spain  wilh  her  iuiabaL.. 

Pblllp  arctiduke  of  AuBltia,  BO.    Is  Blisilled 


abmpUy  left  In  Bi 
Binto  into  nuJiiDclu-j  i- 
dellT«»d  of  ha  seeonA. 


1  1^  hec  liualiand,  ib- 


is Oondi  da  HsiD,  1ST.    Dies  afler 


Het  loiter  of  &. „ , 

CaatUs  inloe^ted,  and  Iterself  ctmaoed,  9 
Made  Joint  r^ant  of  X^astUo  wICIi  Ferdinoi 
aod  PSllip,  ia  tlu  treatf  of  aslamuica,  93. 
Sen  out  till  JS^n  irllliFMllAaie  driven  a - 

monlba  br  Hanr;  TH.,  M.  Ai&ion4edge- 
ouem  br  iha  Coitas,^B5.    Her  tandernaea  to 

atlaohEoent  to  bta  t»^  vbea  dead,  ^  IS  In- 
capujile  of  gDr^nmanl,  lb.  Hot  scat  Cliarlea 
aaauinea  the  Grown,  WL  ^niBCDTt«ackDow- 
ledje  her  acta  Moi,  wlOi  a  reserrotlDn  In  her 
tmoal,  lOS.  Hh.  recaptdfin  of  FHdiLiB,  the 
""'■''      '■  malecontrats,  103.    The 

to  T^jrdeH"""^  -■.- ^i^-- 

reaidsiuw,  ib.    Ealapaea 

phnlyj  fb.      The  "——J' 

Jimla  canied  on  '    ' 

by  lbs  Oond*  de  ^_, ___ 

&smatr,'  conSjieiaent,  4!>4,  ISS. 

A*n  zapol  BcapluB,  by  the  as^stauco  or  sn 
Bohrnua,  eatabllshefi  blroBolf  hi  the  klngi 
of  Htuigat;,  SBS.  Leaves  the  kingdoDi  Ic 
na  Btepbeo,  ^^-  See  Htatgaryf  leabi 
aoAMdrtaatixi, 

tiabflla,  daughter  of  John  II.  of  CastHe,  — 
wife  of  Ferdntand  king  of  Amuon,  ber  hla- 
(oty.SS.    Her  concern  Bi' Che  BrehduksFbilip'a 

troBlnionl  of  in     '      '■      "■ '' 

death  and  chotr 

regHiIof  CaatIL, 

.— — ^  dau^tet  to  aig[Bmitnd  ting  of  Poland, 
nuuried  to  John  Hag  at  Hansai?,  SBB.  "- 
character,  S9T.  le  tjuoberoue^  carrLed, 
ber  intbnt  aon.  Into  Transylvania  1^  ai 
SolymUhSBB.  The  gavenunent  of  lUs  jkd- 
vince  and  the  edno^iojl  of  her  hhi  oomnaitted 
(obEriahitlyvrlthMartlnuzzl,3SB.  leJeBloas 
of  Maitinnsa's  Intloenoe,  and  coaru  tbr 
Tui'ka,  lb.  Ib  i^revolieit  on  to  rea^a  Traoayl 
TBnis  to  Ferdinand,  3BB,  Bethea  to  Sijeala 
11.  RecoverflposBeaaonofTranaylv&ua,  " 
-  of  Poru^^  1 1..._-,,™, r.^.. 


Ualy, 


v.,  304. 


urledtothea 


:or  Charles 


esof  Ihek 


Leo  X.  and  the  emperor  d 


if  the  KaUans,  Spania 

Fimoh  eontraHtediih.  State  of,  at  ih 
lion  of  Clement  TO.  to  IhepapBcy.  ISl. 
oT  the  Italian  States  with  respect  to 
saroi  and  Fnunds  on  the  expulakm 

French  ftom  GemJ '  •'--  "" 

Tlu^  Mprehendoi 

and  cEpUvKyofFi , . 

states  lola  In  the  holy  leagae  agtinat  tbe 
penH',  ins.  An  diagDUed  at  the  (ardlness  of 
Fraada,Sia.  A Tisw  of  tbg  GhUxdline  &c- 
tton,  ib.  SmthnantB  of  the  atates  o^  on  tbe 
peace  of  Oambrsy,  S31.    lavi^tedby  the  em- 

"— —  ~5*     The  motive*  o/  Ms  mo- 

of,  S33,  SS4.     ' 


Milanese,  185. 

battle  of  Paria 

IBS.    Ths  ptiadpal 


mrorChar 
deration  tc 


.—     -  IB  gfaBted  to  Ootavlo 

PIdUp  IL  of  Bpahi,  4TS.    The  hiTesdtnre  __ 
Blenna^venbyPhtUpto  Conno  dlUedM,  473. 


solsrmedl] 
dticiBhaaa 


-  ..^..  of  the  conlbderacy  hi SpBlu 
lfi3,ieS.  TbeanBioritrof  A£iin 
1  by,  1B3.   Kemoved  to  Tordalllas, 


dated  fiom  pretentlne  it  to  Chatles,  ib. '  Fio- 
poae  to  deprite  Charles  of  hie  royalty  dnilng 
the  llf^  of^ Joanna,  ih.    Talie  tbe  fieU,  m. 


In  n^otiating  with  the  noUo,  198,189.  Pro- 
pose to  make  Ibeit.peacowitnObatleBIIt  ths 
experae  of  the  nobto,  169.    Tb^  Irrest^iltD 


luct,  ib.    Their  annf  defeated  by  Haio, 

Pedllla  taken  priHiner,  im    Padillsexs- 

onted,  ib.    His  letters  to  hie  wife,  and  the  dty 
of  Toledo,  IM,  171,  note.     The  luui  of  ths 
confederacy,  173. 
alitu!  II.,  pope,  obsavaiioos  on  tbe  DoniUieals 


hiscG 


-III., 


popfcbi 


bis  character,  334. 


I,  lb.    Is  ai 


gency  of  Castile,  101. 

Landrectf,  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
300.    [s  abandoned  by  hhn,  ib. 

Zduway,  mertgafiea  the  revenues  of  Naplsa,  lo 
Hipp^  tbe  eiKenidBB  of  the  emperor,  189. 
Francis  BDiranderB  himself  prisoner  to  him  at 
thebattledfFaTia,19S.  His  cautious  diepaeal 
of  him,  lb.  Delivera  him  up  hi  pntsuance  o( 
the  tieaty  of  Madrid,  and  receives  the  duke  01 
Orleans  sod  the  daiipbln,  as  hoBtsgee  in  sx- 
ohaags,  304.  Is  sent  arabaraador  to  Ftancia 
to  regidre  his  Ailflhnenl  of  the  treaty  o^  3UL 
<;Dne1iidesstreS9wlththep(nw,315.  Maiqliea 
10  ]c^  the  impsiialBa  at  l(om&  nliers  ths 
IroDpa  refuse  lo  obey  hbn,  921,  £99.. 

Z:iuiii«i,  Bon  John  de,  mads  yioeioy  of  Arragou 
on  the  departure  of  Chnrlsa  T.  in  Getmai^, 
119.    CampaseB  the  dtacorbaiuei  there,  173. 

Zavngne.loiai  Lewis  FieBCo,  count  o^  Ui  Bha- 
racter,  35L    Heditatei  Bubrertlnf  the  govern^  ' 

HisartiUTneChodofaiBHnbllnghlB  adherents, 
353.  Hie  eiiiortatlon  to  thsm,  ill.  Hia  Inter- 
yien-  with  his  wife,  354.  Sallies  fbnh,  lb. 
Andrew  Boria  escapes,  355,  Depntiea  sent  to 
know  his  tenna,  lb.  Is  drotyned,  ib.  His  bro- 
ther's vanity  tulna  Uietr  designs,  ib.     See 

liOKirdE,  Odet  de  Foi^  mareacliaT  de,  the  French 
governor  of  Milan,  his  cbaraoler,  153.  Alien- 
ates the  aSbolioiia  of  the  Milanese  tatm  the 
I\wiah,ib.  InrestsKseglOjbiitlsrepalBedby 
Giiicidaidinl  the  hfatortmi,  tiisnigovemDr»lD. 
Is  Eioommunlcaled  by  tbe  pope,  154.  Tb« 
money  ibr  p^nff  his  troops  fi^Eod  i^Lonlse 
ofSangrlb.  bleK  by  his  Btrias  troops,  1S5, 
Is  ftiven  of-  -°  •■■-  '■" 1.--.—  n. 


The  StTlsa  teavs  him,  lb.  Rstites  ioto 
TVnncewlth  theTesidneofhisfniapa,lb.  De- 
livera op  ilM  daortiia  sad  lbs  duke  of  Orleam 
in  eicliange  lor  Francis  I.,  as  hoetages  Ibr  tbg 
perlbnnanee  of  tlte  treaty  of  Madrid,  301,  Is 
oppoiated  genetaUnhnD  of  the  league  af-' — ' 
die  emperor,  B39.  Bis  sneoessea  In  Ital 
Uotlya  wUcb  withheld  hi      ' 


fn  Italy,  lb 
m  Bubdnhig 


,  Google 


IND 

€3  tlie  pfmco  of  Orange 


fonmuon  of  religiaa,  143. 
Lflific,  a  pnblb)  dictation  beii  ths«  by  Martin 

Lnlher  aod  Eedoa,  on  ihe  validity  of  Uio  pEwal 

BuUwrtlT,  13S. 
JFffio  X|  pope  of  RomBf  h\B  cliaracteff  113.    Hia 


M  Gaimiii7i  U  lite  deatb  of  Maxlmiiiati,  Ilk 
B)ic<Huudtotiiea8miaDpilnc«e,11.4.  Giants 
ChailOBV.RleilttaDfBlleeclaiuUealbeaefices 
bi  CasiOe,  IIT.  Ii»B  CaBtne  nado'  sn  lolei- 
dlel,  Inn  ttllUB  It  off  at  tlia  tnslance  of  Chaileg, 
"■  "' '—'  cm  tlie  proBiecl  of  war  he- 
ld Fmncls,  ISO.  BiluUion  of 
.g  (Hxestlon,  and  Mb  vIbwb  of 
!ii  loattaalien  10  Maitin  Lotha^ 


la  lueligMed  nabut  bSm 
m  to  Borne,  lb.    Dealm  tJte 

, _.ot  10  proleot  Wm,  lb.   Is 

^prevailed  on  to  pomle  LuUlot'b  doctrlnea  to  ba 
examined  in  Qaauaiv,  ib..  'Omdliial  C^tetau 
appointedtotTyljtm,ib.  iBeoeiabnlJlnfaTOur 
of  indulgencflB,  131.  AmipoDfit 
Inga  i^afaat  Lulber,  and  wby,  V 

Tbe  poUtlwU  '. 

OhszieB  Bod  Fiancia,  US.  Goncliulea  ^  .. 
wlUi^aiiciB,1lL  CoDclndeB  a  treaty  also' 
Oiailn  10.  The  eooditlons  of  lbs  tr 
lyitli  Cnailefl,  111.  Itfl  cancBqiuDCGS  lo  £ 
1S3  Is  disappointed  ia  a  Mbcme  iiHinei 
MownAi  cJiancB"'"  "*  ■"'""  *.--»^-6-*— 
dnlcby,  ilb  E 
Foil  tbi  Ua  u 


■"-'-  ^-  ■-' 'Tck  of  Seegto,  and  declnres 

[S3,  151.     T^«  a  body  of 


udlelairiBla) 


Swiaa  Iota  p^,  1S4.    TbeFrenoli 

uf  the  HilaoBBb  155.  Ha  din,  lb.  Tin  spirit 
of  e<»i[bderacy  broksi  by  hie  death,  Ui. 

L"  EnarTB,  Folxde,  commaadB  the  French  ttonjq 

■-  * 'or  BiauT  S'Allme,  150.    Reduces 

0,  lb.  Wa  imprudanl  progress  into 
Ib  takm  priuuiet  by  the  Bpinlarda, 
ich  diim  out  of  Naraire,  ib. 

ZiWtvcrd,  Father)  tbrma  k  Khema  of  betraying 
Uetztotheliopeil>IisU,W),44I.  lurodnees 
mldien  idad  Ilka  fitan,  ML  la  detected;  lb. 
le  murdered  by  his  monka,  *&. 

/.nufitfjXKm,  hia 
Indirced  the  em] 
beiedilarr  domii 

Uoia  v.,  Ung  ol 
chaHUilMj  aifl.    fcfnv 
man  iba  Uogiilficeat, . 

XEL,  hSaof  France,  recfdvea  h( 

the  aicbdolie  Philip,  tortile  eaildom 
dera,  flU.  ConeJudea  a  treaty  with  him,  wane 
M  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  91.  Be- 
Btowa  hta  niece,  Geimala  de  Fott,  on  Ferdi- 
nand, and  conehuha  a  peace  with  tdm,  93. 
lAtee  the  eoofldetiee  of  PhlUp  on  thai  occa- 
eion,  tiEl  BoCi.  Beatowa  hia  eldest  daogbter, 
Bireidy  belroOied  to  Charles  V.,  oo  the  connl 
of  Amonleme,  ib. 

Legm,  Aotonla  de,  delude  Favia  fhi 
Bgainn  Franidi,  1S9.    Hi-  -- — 
190.    Salliea  ont  at  the  i 
contributes  to  the  defeat 


ules  V.  to  resign  hi 

y  and  Bobemia,  hi 
BdbySolj 


:  Invaded  and  tilled  by 


ss: 


I  tor  the  emperor 
igon>u9  detence, 

iclB,  iS.    Ia 


bon,  3tt.    Deists  the 
appointed  generalisslme  .. 

343.     Directs  aie  operant 

nf  France,  nndet  the  emperor,  SK. 
Literatwe,  va  obl^dons  lo  the  ordei 


if  the  Italian  leagu 


ml  IV.,  and  ia  sent  to  Rdme  to  nesoUaic 
il,  453.  Hia  impudent  behaviour  Iowa 
e  dUfihesB  of  ValentJnoiB,  47y. 
ise  of  Hatoy,  mother  of  FtandB  L  of  Frar 
:t  chajader,  154.  Her  motives  ibc  seiz 
e  money  appointed  forpayment  of  matesc 


him,  ib.  ^latieatea  a  Iftw-auit  agaiusi 
r  bie  efltatoif,  'ibi  Gpea  to  dlBuada 
I  Iram  hie  Intended  invaiton  of  the  Ul- 
wiio  will  not  w^tfdr  bar,  Iffi.  laap- 
regent  duiu4l  lila  abemoe,  lb.  Her 
prudent  conduct  on  the  defeat  of  f  atla,  and 
captivlwof  her  BDnFianelB,lS3.  Concludes 
a  deftulTe  anlmua  with  Henry  Vm.,  13!. 
Ratddee  the  OrcAtf  of  Madrid  Ibr  the  recovery 
of  ha  son's  liberty,  WO-  Undertakes  with 
MargarA  of  Bavoy  to  aceomniodale  the  difler- 
aocea  becwean  the  emperor  and  Fran^  230 
Artbltoiof  thepeaca.of  CBmbray,ib. 
'jofola,  Ignath),  eommaii^  the  caetle  of  Pam- 
pelmia,  in  Pfavarre,  and  ia  wounded  In  ha  de- 
^cs,  too.  Hla.eathiuiBBtlo  turn  of  nilnd,  lb. 
ThefbunderafthoBodatyof JeHltaiib.  Pre 
vEuls  on  the  pope  to  establish  thefflder,  SBI, 
2S8.  An  eiamfnalion  into  the  constitatlon  ol 
the  order,  288.  Office  and  power  of  the  gene- 
ral, a8B,  389.    The  rapid  ptostess  of  the  order, 


ImUUt,  Uartbi,  the  happy  consequences  ol  me 
oplnlonBBropagatc(ibyhlm,124.  Attacksln- 
^jigancee,  iSu.  His  unh  and  education,  ib. 
Ohoien^iikisophltliljUTilbesor  at  the  nnlver- 
aity  of  Wlttembeie,  IStT.  Inveighs  against  the 
pabBahers  of  Indulgences,  fb.  Writes  m  Albert 
elector  of  Mentx  agamat  them,  ih.  Composes 
theses  sgainet  Indalgencea,  lb.  Is  supported 
by  the  Ai^uaHniana,  and  encouiaged  byFrede- 
rfck  elector  of  SaronyiUS.  Ia  aumntoned  to 
Berne  by  pope  Leo,  139.  Obtahu  of  the  papa 
leave  to  have  hia  doctrtries  enunijied  In  Get 
many,  ib.  Appean  be&ne  cardinal  Oajetan 
at  Aug^org,  lb.  Hia  reaolate  raply  to  tha  pe- 
remptory order  of  Cretan,  to  tWraM  We  ptin- 
dplea,  130.  imhdiBwB  Bom  AogabiUB,  and 
appeals  from  the  pof  alll-intbmied,  to  the  pope 
when  better  intormed,  conceminE  him,  ib. 
Appeals  to  a  general  connell,  ISL    The  death 

QtieBtlc.is  the  papal  authority  in  n  public  dis- 
putation, lb-  His  opinions  condemned  by  llie 
univer^Iles  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  ib.  A 
bull  of  e:tcommonlcatJon  published  ^^nsC 
him,  133.  Pronoimoes  the  pope  to  be  anll- 
chrlEI,  and  bums  (he  bull,  Ib.  Eeflectlona  en 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  towarda 


,  ib.    His  reception  there, 
ct  published  agalnat  bim, 


lerslty  of  Peris  publia&ea  a  deoree  aghast  hha, 
lb.  Wrote  ogaliiitbyRanryTIIL  of  England, 
140,  147.  Answem  both,  1«.  Withdraws 
firom  bis  retreat  to  dieck  thahwoDddeiale  zeal 
of  CarlosfadluB,  1^'  Undertakea  ^  cmnria- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  ib.    His  docliines  avowed 

nlodaSe  and  pradenl'condoct^aol    Marriea 

gresa  of  his  doctrines  amoi^  the  Germanit 


,  Google 


S19.    IsiavilBdUiLeiislctijHeuiy 
onjfSJSJ.^   BlaopinioiLofGropper'B 


SSIK.    Dial,  ISO.    Snuunaiy  of  hia  diHiaaltr, 
399,330.    Hitrsn  from  Ids  lutiTlU,  931,  tu^. 


J^Mws,  Ihe  city  of,  refuses  10  admit  t 
terim  ejmtced  by  Cbatiefi  V-,  and  prepai 
defence,  338.  llBiiilce  elecUu  of  Saiooy  ap- 
pointed to  rednco  It,  38^  Ja  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empiie,  395.  Tile  tetritofes  of,  fnvcded 
liyGeiHieof Uechlenbiirgh,ib.  Tbe inlmblt- 
tuilB  de&ated  M  a  sallr,  lb.  Maiulce  of  Baxr 
ony  atiivM  and  btalHges  the  •My,  lb.  Sutren 
den,  398.     The  aeDnte  elects  Unnilce  thei 

M^^eOt  an  Inaunectlon  Ihete,  173.  Which  I 
ouelled.wlUidiffiiioUj,ib.  The  modeiailon  q 
CharleB  tewBida  die  uiauraeDts,  oa  hie  ariivE 
la  Sp^  1T4. 

JloJMiy,  the  appellation  of,  oKnincd  by  Charle 


lelsod  of,  granted  by  the  . 

'    knl^iB  of  Sl  Jolm,  eip^led 

eKUipatedbTB 
r,  n  ucUon  m 


the  Imperial  osurt,  mja  hie  coort  to  the  ardi 
doke  Philip  on  queen  fiBbeUa'a  dsntb,  93.  In 
tercwta  Jaarinn>B  leuar  of  eonseiit  to  Pad! 
nand'i  regeoey  of  Cauila,  ib.  Nega(iat«  i 
ti«it;betweenFerdinandandFhlUp,99.  De 
clarea  fbr  MajhalUan'B  regency  on  PhHip^ 
denth,  9S.    Is  madi  imperlnl  anibaesador  a 


of  Uie  tresty,  ib.    ftocuresAdrianofUtrecht 

JIfarMU<un.,pop^'hlschnrBC1ei,41S.    Die9,ib. 
jaardofiia,  battle  of;  between  Peter  Strozzi  and 

the  marquJg  de  Huiguuio,  439. 
.Vir/ont  of  Auibia,  and  dowager  of  Savoy, 

aunt  to  Chnrlefl  V.,  imdenalEes  with  Louise, 


JSarigniaiB,  marqnls  of,  appoiafed  lommandcr 
of  tlie  florentme  army,  acting  against  the 
French,  437.  Defeats  the  French  atmy  under 
Pelet  etrozzt,  438.  Lays  siege  to  Sienna,  ib. 
ConTerti  the  rfege  mio  a  blockade,  ib.  Sienna 
Hurenilets,  439.  lleducea  Porto  Ercole,  ib. 
His  Iraops  ordered  tato  Piedmont  by  the  em- 

.VoriJi'BobBn  de  la,  lord  of  Ikiutllon.  ileclates 

vages  Luiembogig  with  French  troofs,  151. 
Is  conunandsd  to  dlsbend  his  troops  by 
Francis,  lb.     His  teitllorles  reduced  by  the 

MareiSla,  besieged  bv  the  Imperialists,  18T. 


Rescued  by  Francis,  lb.    Interview  and  treaty 
there  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  313. 
Worlisuiii,  bishop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed 

Biardian  to  Sltihep  ting  of  Hungary,  897. 
ia  character,  lb.  Solicits  llw  Hse&tuice  of 
sultan  Bolymau  agahisi  Ferdinand,  ib.  Soly- 
raSQ  seizes  the  kii^dDiaJ!9T,S9e.  iBappolnted 
to  the  govenunent  of  TrenaylTania  and  Ihb 
edncatton  of  the  young  ktaw,  johitly  with  Uu 
queen,  39E.  KeBollatefi  niUt  Tadbnnd,  3BD. 
Frevatlswlchtheqiieenlo  reiiign  Traneylranla 
to  Ferdlfiand,  lb.  Is  appointed  Eovornor  of 
Transyltadia,  and  mule  a  cardinal,  399, 400. 
Is  aasasainated  by  Feidlnand'a  order,  401 

Marti/T,  Peter,  his  aothorUy  idted  In  ptcof  of 
the  eitorUons  of  the  Flemish  minlsien  of 
Charles  V^  109. 

«ai-(,  of  Butgnndy,  conlisctwl  10  Lewis  XII.  of 

of  Emlnnd,  het  accessioo,  431.    Receives 

proposals  trom  the  emperor  Cl^esV.  of  mar 
rytng  bis  sqn  PhiUp,  ib.    Th«  English  svone 

moranates  againBI  Uie  match,  4KI.  Ttie  titti 
cleg  of  marrhge,  lb.  Tlie  mvilage  nMed 
by  parliament  and  comidBIed,  433.  Be^BO- 
bHshes  ttis  SomMl  religion,  lb.  Pet^eontes 
the  lelbrmors,  lb.  Invitee  Chatles  to  Inland 
on  bis  refdanailon  »Ld  passage  to  Spain,  whhA 
bedeBlinee,4S3.  Is  engaced  by  PhlUp  to  at^ist 
bim  la  hb  war  against  France,  467.  Levies 
monCT  by  bet  ptetogaflva  to  cany  on  the  war, 
lb.  Her  neglect  hi  Sie  security  of  Cat^  475 
Calais  Invested  and  taken  by  ttiednke  of  Gaise, 
lb.    Diea,4S4. 

coeds  to  the  orown  an  infant,  307.     Is  con 

educated''al  fhe'court"of  FtBicB,  ba.  The 
morilage  completed,  lb.  Assumestlie  title  and 
aims  of  En^sndon  the  deUll  of  Mary,  433. 
""■""'w,  Jolm,abakeT,bf '""■* — ""''" 


.2  of  Ferdinand 
^    ^,  iwithhiaoon^n 

the  eleelor,  jb.  Hie  eondnec  ^  the  diet  of 
Woima,  3^  Joins  the  emperor  (^inat  the 
Protestants,  S9.  HIa  motives,  344.  ffis  Insl- 
dlouE  conduct  towards  the  eleetor,  345.  Selzee 
the  elei^race  of  Saxony,  34S!  SsxDOy  reco- 
vered by  Uie  elector,  34B.  Ills  Inedbctual  en- 
deavouiB  to  reduce  WittambeiE  Kh'  the  cqape. 
ror,  364.  Obtains  possession  of  tiie  electorare, 
366.  lefbrmallylnveitedattlwdletof  Aus- 
but^S';^.  PeaomeadiisBtlsfiedwll&llIi!  empe- 
ror, 336.  His  motives  tbr  discontent  expl^ned, 
lb.  His  addreee  and  eadUon  fn  Us  conduct, 
331.  Uakes,  nevenheless,  profusions  of  lila 
attachment  to  the refbrmatlon,lb.  nndertaksa 
tc  reduce  Msgdeborg  to  atibmlt  to  the  Htbinm, 
3SS.  Protests  agidnst  the  eouiudl  oTTtent,  lb. 
Is  coomdsuonM  by  the  emperor  to  rednce 
Magdeburg,  sad.  Joins  fleorge  of MecUenhurg 
before  Maidebnn,  39S.  The  r^ty  capitulates. 
306.  BeghntohitrlgnewlthconntUansf^l, 
lb.  le  elected  burgrave  of  Magdebu^,  ib. 
Dismisses  his  troops,  39T.  His  address  in 
amusing  ths  emperor,  ib.  Makes  m  alliance 
wltli  Henry  n.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  lbs 


ov  Google 


Btsiegea  Frankfort  on 


JUben  of  BrBndBniu^,  ^1.   De&e 

but  Is  killed  In  Ike  ballle,  Ik.    Hie _, 

lb.    iBBiiDceededbrliJglHgllieiAiiguBtiu,^!!. 

Kaxtmikajij  eiDpsoi  of  GmiiBnyi  clHinu  tha 
legsDcy  of  Oaadlfi  an  kls  xm  Ailllp'B  deatli, 
m.  la  nippoiled  is  Ilia  olaim  b;  Don  Joko 
ManneLM.  Loanitglb.  Obtains  Ike  eorcii 
ment  or  tke  LowCountries  by  the  d»th  i 
Philip,  98.  AppolnUWiUiamdoCtaT,k>rdL. 
Obievres,  to  fcitperlnEond  Ike  educallOD  of  hiA 
EramUon  Oksrira,  ib.  CODulndss  s  peace  witk 
FtBDce  nnd  Venice,  IDS.  Dies,  110.  Stale  of 
Eniope  at  ibSe  period,  HI.  His  eiu^n 
Beeure  the  ImTMjrial  ciown  to  bis  grB 
Oliarles,  111.    How  okslruoted,  Ik. 

tUecAffli^HriTi  George  01^  invades  the  terr 
of  Magd^uTg  tbc  the  emperor,  395.  D 
the  Maideburgen,  who  Enily  out  on  hi 
IB  joined  liy  UsutIcb  of  Saionj',  wlio  as 

Mcdacina,  John  JaiUM.  'see  Mirigiiaiu. 
J^dici,  Alexander,  restored  To  the  domlnl 

Korence  by  Ike  emperot  Ckarlea,  33 

BsssiGbiated,  31S. 
,  cardinal  de,  elected  pope,  e 

thBtlHeofCleaienlVn,,m  Seei 
^ — ,  Oothadne  dl,  la  married  to  me  ouire  oi 

Otlenns,  S43,    Iv  eonjsMuted  by  the  ampecoi 

Ckarlea  V.  to  hiTe  planned  the  dauphin,  9Ta 


eeCkmnavn. 


la  snpponed  b] 


ie  dnko  of  norsaoe,  37S. 


lEiibeen 


I  Id  pMcuiiof 


reduce  Sknoa  lor  the  eoii 
Hta  addiefia 

'■    '  .',a 

" — ,  Iiorgnzo  de,  aBaaselnatea  nis  MrvTii 
AleiBiidet,37$.  Fliea,ib.  AtlemiHa to oppi 
Onsnn,  but  is  dslbaled,  UlS.im, 

4<!diTUt  del  Gampo,  tka  Infiabitann  of,  reOise 
le[  Foneeea  take  tka  mlHtaiy  etores  there 
the  liege  of  tba  InsnrgentB  In  Segovia,  1 
The  tomi  almaU  Iwtnt  by  Fonseca,  ik.  1 
InhakHtuils  repulse  hun,  ib.  Suneodera  at 
ttu  battle  of  VUlnlar,  and  dissolution  of  I 
bol^  Jnnia,  171. 

Ifeiaiutildii,  ImUbn  the  < 
Uier,  134.  Is  employed  i 
of  aHh  by  the  pnilcelBiii  |u'"»°  "^ "'°  v"^'  •>• 
Angsbarg,  937,  la  defected  by  the  eniperot'a 
deoes  agabist  Oa  proteaianla,  but  comfoned 
byLullier,33e.  IibiritedtDFaiiebyFrBiicie, 
aw.  Hia  eonfkrencs  whh  Ecidus,  SS4.  Is 
lailsd  upon  to  avoui  tke  iiifn™  cnforred 
**"  pmperor,  *** 
^ooSide, 


imionE  of  U 


^Ol. 


i  de,  made  viceroy  of  Valencia,  on 
re  of  Charles  V.  fOr  Germany,  119. 


■shop  of,  artfnllT  declares  betbre  the 
Bdfeti  "  ■  ^^     -   - 

mf&omPi 


the  iiitra-uR,  wttliouc  kdng  1 
XcrveOlLi  KUan^_£ena 

of^wi, 


L  loFriiacia  Sf 


y  delected  1^  U 


governor,  4U.      Leonanl  c 

monks,  andhls  associates  ext^uic  u,  ta- 

Meiierea,  In  France,  besieged  by  tlie  iniperlallsla, 
151.  Gallant  dsftnce  of,  by  the  chevaltei 
BafBid,  Ik.    The  alate  raised,  lb. 

Jgiiim,  mueacbal  de  Foli  agpoinKd  to  be  the 
FntKh  goTsniH  oi;  ISS.  His  character,  lb. 
The  Milanese  alienated  fiom  the  Frenck  by  his 
opprenkm^  tb.  Inmded  ky  Che  eulesiasllcal 
UDDpg under FniejperOolonna,151.  Thofrcnch 
drivan  ont,  1S7.  Oppresed  by  the  imperial 
Ircion,17S.  Bivadedl^t  the  French,  173.  Who 
are  dnren  out  by  Colanna,  17B,  179.  The  hn- 
peiial  troopB  there  muth^  for  pay,  but  are 
appeased  l^  Uoion^  ISL  Abandoned  by  tli« 
Stench,  Ik.  Overrun  again  ts  Frmidi,  who 
seizes  [be  city,  188,139.  The  Fi^ieh  le^re  on 
DBi*softkekattlat>fParla,l^  Tkehiyostl' 
tnre  of,  granted  to  Sfiwia.  197.  Taken  from 
klm  and  granted  la  tka  duke  of  Bouikon.  301. 

Ti;.„w.™_ ■— J  i_  .v.  <— parlal  troi — 

lof  Bouil 

.,, „„_.  TbaFiEE- 

fbrccs  there  defeated  by  Antomo  de  Leyra,  !Sti. 
Is  again  granted  by  theemperoi  to  SfbizB,e}4- 
Death  of  Stbrza,  sea.  The  pttienalona  ol 
Francis  to  that  dutchy,>»3.  bsHsedbyibe 
emperor,  366.    The  marquis  del  Ouasto  ap 

MaLac!,  battle  of.  between  Solyuian  the  Magni- 

flceut  and  the  HongarianB,  319. 
JUmatHc  oidetB,  inquiry  into  the  fandamenlal 

prkiciplcs  of,  £BS.    Peculiar  constliuilon  of  the 

orderof  JeBalta,lb. 
JSanoaie^  Don  Hago  da,  the  imperial  ambassador 


St  pope  Cneuieot,  313.    lUduo 


BI3.    Is  defiled  at 


Guaato,  3] 
m^oto 


M  d'Engalen  to  IVancla 

latde  toOiB  marqnlB  del 

atdt  ^  his  qdiited 

!  in  SiBnna,  wher 

'-  ■•-rigiino,  438. 

ed  bytboiine, 

OS  of  Sienna 


Mmtimoriiuy,  maresckal,  hia  ehoractet,  SOT. 
Francis  adapU  his  plan  ira  retisllng  the  empft* 
ror,  and  commies  the  eiecution  to  hiin,  Ik,  Ifis 
precautions,  ib.  Hia  Inxtpa  dBsplse  bis  coit- 
ducl,  S83.  Observations  on  his  operatkras,  ib. 
Ib disgraced, 304.  ConduolalkaarmyofHenry 
n.  to  Join  Mamies  of  Saiony,  and  seizes  Metz, 
106.  DisBaadea  Henry  thm  accepting  the 
offered  Bill  anoo  wlik  pope  Paul  rv^  ^riTOom- 

Savoy,  463.  Detaches  Dandelot  to  relieve  St. 
Ctuintin,  lb,    Bxposeg  himself  unptudently  to 

saner,  46o!  Nsoliates  a  peace  between  Pk»ip 
luid  Henry,  480.  Returns  to  Fiance,  and  la 
blghlyboaoured  by  Henry,  ik.  His  siEidaily 
In  fivwaiding  the  negotiations,  484,  His  et 
pedlent  tiw  nromwii^  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Cambmie,4e5. 
Mmtfiiier,  a  frultles  conference  beta  tkere  Ibt 
"■ "•-■'— of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  110 


^K 


from  the  Frenck  Bi; 
Airza,ib,  Hiaintri 
,  Ik.    Qutels  the  i 


ov  Google 


(be  Impeil^  uoops  In  Milan.  131.  h 
Willi  the  bebavioai  of  CluirleE,  1». 
agaliisi  tlie  ecopetor  with  Peecaia,  1 
iiasei  to  the  anpmot  by  PeacBta,  II 

UbetlyhYlbediilK    '"     '    ' 

hB  confidant,  £13, : 

JUmaon,  In  Ftance,  taken  by  the  Imperialism, 

ISl.    Itraqksn  by  Francis,  lb. 
•HuUdiueii,  bauje  o£  between   tli-   

Cftatlco  V.  and  (he  Sector  of  Soxo 
MBlen-Batcsn,  Uos  of  Tanis,  his 

■ '  lis  fflthst  and  teottie 

liun,.._.    „ 

er  of  TuBia,  SW.    His  treaty 


iiubon,  and  become 


.    ladsf^i 

Kouls-,  the  fltat  selltement  of  Uie  anabaptlaia 
'    '"   '    "    """     "'      ■"     !eized  1^  them, "" 

^dhythem, 


Uwis,  3^347. 


n  fbr,  by  tbi 
Uu^ha,  the  deolared  belr  la  eultsn  Solymai 


,  —  prices  of 

BomiBh  olei^,  13T. 

■^■liMio,  the  deolared  heir  to  i 

.  e  Ma^u&snt,  is  invested  wl ,..._ 

notion  of  Dlarbequir,  428.  His  father  reii 
deied  ^eeloaB  of  his  popularity  by  the  arts  oj 
BoMliina,«a4m  iBtltangledbjhisfatlier'f 
order,  430.    Hia  only  son  murdered,  ib. 

to  snp{^  tbe  empeior  in  bis  eileeacics,  1B9 
lavaded  by  tbe  French  under  the  aahe  of  Al 
bany,lBO.  Invaded  by  pc^  Clement  TIL,  214. 
Treatv  bettreen  the  p^e  and  Laniioy,  viceroy 
oi;  SIS.  The  prinee  of  OtaiiK  retreats  tbither 
betide  LauCr«-  SS5,  SS6.  Is  bloohaded  by 
lAutres,!^.  Sea  eneageoient  Is  the  Aarbour 
of,  hetween  Andrew  DiniB  >nd  Uoncada,  lb. 
Canssi  wMch  dlBajm^ited  tiic  FKDCb  operB.- 
tlDns  atalnet,  SSB,  S97.  Jtoris  tevoUs  and 
opens  l£e  commanleadon  by  sea  ualn,  S!f1. 
Opmened  hy  (he  Spanish  neerey  Don  Fedzo 
de  Toledo,  becomes  disaffected  to  tils  emperor 
Cbarles  v.,  4S2.    Is  harassed  by  a  Tatklsh 

.Vtataa,  coDDt  of,  iDvedes  Bouillon  al  tbe  head 


FenKnandofArragon,97.  D'AlUet's  Invn^on 
of,  delaaied  by  cardinal  Xltaeoet,  1I&  Its 
caalles  dbmanOed,  except  PampeluiiBiWblch 
Xlinenee  etiengthaiiB,  lb.  Invaded  by  Frtmols 
I.  In  thename  of  BenryD'Albret,  UO.  Ke- 
dnced  by  rEipsrre,  (be  French  general,  Ib. 
The  French  dtivan  out  Iw  tbe  apMiards,  and 
I'Espaire  taken  prtBonet,  ib. 
MitliBrlimia,  tbe  iDTemment  o^  first  assumed 
bf  Ohartes  V.,H9.  Tbe  I^niinEs  aveiEe  to 
lliaiks'e  toli«  to  Bp^  lOT.  Iniaded  by 
■  Llb«  of  France,  ISl. 
-=•-  —  Henry  vni.  of  . 
_y  Francia  aoaln, 
pension  of  amu  there,  lb,  An  Ii 
Sbenl,  SSI,  982.  Bea  a^^M.^  la  once  more 
Invaded  hy  Francjt  30a  Bedgned  by  the 
emperor  lo  bis  son  Fbilip,  4S5.  A  review  of 
the  alterations  in,  during  uie  Edxleenth  century, 

Ifiec,  a  trwce  for  ten  years  concluded  there  be- 
tween theemperor  and  Franci^,373.  BeBlF£«d 
by  the  Freocb  and  Turks,  300. 


;c,UIB.    Theti 


JVojoi.,Uei 

Chatles, 
Jf-urcmierff,  uie  city  of,  embraces  tne  reloimed 
leliglon,  183.    Diet  of,  parliculars  of  Fopi- 

ib    The  recess,  or  edict  of,  tb.    This  diet  oi 


:edings  of  a  second  i 
sei^  the  diet,  1S8.  A 


el  there 


srz 


'OKiB,  WiOlbeitde  <3fialon6, 


IB  imperial  ant^  e 
ouThon,  takes  the  < 


places  in  Baibuy,  annexed  ;u 
"-'"-  hy  Xifflenes,  07. 

■"'- —  -'"'"' of,  eenH^ 


1  Uia  dea.ai  of  the  duke 


the  perfbimanre  of  tbe  tren^  of  Madrid, 
Is  married  to  Catharine  di  Medici,  a*3.    ue 
comes  danism  by  tbe  death  of  his  b[othet,l!71 

—  ■  duke  of,  ijrother  to  the  fliiroer,  com 
oiaiids  tbe  army  appointed  by  Ftancis  Lfor  the 
ini'atJortOfLuieinbonrg,304.  Ispromptedby 
envy  to  abandon  his  conquests,  and  join  bis 


death,  171.    Is  reduced,  and  retlr 

Padilia,  Dwi  John  de,  hIa  family  «ii 
160,    Heads  the  InBuiredion  at 


TH  MoltJiatU, 

pOflHBfllon  of  queen  Joanna,  lb.  Samoves  Tim 
holy  Jantti  to  Toiderillas,  tlie  place  of  ber  lesl 
denca.  ib.  Bent  with  troops  to  Valladolid,  and 
all  power  of ■ 


to  be  aO^cted  hy  tbe  di 


,  Google 


deciee  of  Uie  pariLament  of,  publlBhcd  againat 
lllsemperoiCW]GsV.,3T0,m.    , 
Farma,  Uifl  Aauhj  of,  conenned  ID  OcBvio  Fai- 
nesa,  1^  pope  Juliiui  111,,  393.    Is  HtUicked  by 
the  imperlallBte,  sDil  auctessfully  praiscted  bj 


ductofMBUike,4I 

I'aBia,  iKBieged  bj  Francis  !■  of  FraiitB,  V 
Vleonmsl}'  defended  b;  Anionjo  de  Ley 
IBS.  Baffle  of,  between  FtaiMus  and  Uie  du 
of  EooilHn,  ISl,  103.  The  im^erisl  Itoope 
SiHt  city  mulfnT,  IBS. 

Paul  m.  pope,  s>«Kd,34S.    B3l  cbBtacle^ 


eDiperwBnd 
fen  II 


penoTU 
313.    I 


nt,3iB.  A psiUal tefom 

Jiy,  ik   Bmnmaai  the  coun 
~ 11,  lb.     Summ 


TcBBt,  3U.  ^i  , 
y^  Xa.  Gianie  Ibe  i 
IVacentialohkl[legltiiiiBUBDD,w.  ueptives 
and  eiuunmunleMea  Ibe  elecionil  bieliop  of 
Cologne,  333.  Fihisb  Uie  aajaor  to  dEclare 
nai  B^alan  the  jRoteatanO,  333.  Conc[iid<B 
an  alltann  witb  aim  aninat  Uie  ptoiesianis, 
334.  IndiwueeilT  pubUsheii  Ola  ueaty,  336. 
His  uoops  join  tbeeDiperor,  341-  Becolle  iHeai, 


curj'diacauncllliBclitDTtantilb.  HiscBBeDt 
mem  agaliLsl  tbe  empeiot  fin:  (be  muidainf  ble 
la  cardlaaf  PameK,  374-    Ta  petlUoned  by 

.„  a:^  „(■  1 V .„.i. , "UlB  OOim- 

dngwltli 


37S,  STS.    Hie  eenn 
lisbed  by  Cbat1e4,^io,;>i9. 
.  >undl  of  Boli^QS,  331.    Ann 

Dice,  lb.    The  manner  of  his  death  Inqi 
Intnjb.    Jfoie. 
Paul  TV.  pope,  elecUid,  443.    Hie  ehuacter  and 
hlBtoi7, 449.    Fonnds  tlie  order  of  TheaUnea, 

llie  Inqmeltioo  )n  the  p^ial  lenlloiiei,  lb. 
Lbtb  aside  hli  annerl^  on  Us  election,  ib. 
Bia  paitialtiytaliJi  ueplieif8,450.  laaUmBtsd 
ftomthosfflpeTorbyha  DephewB,lb.  Uakea 
oveitutca  to  an  alianea  with  Vamiie,  4SL  b 
entngedby  tliBiecenof  thadiet  of  AugaboTf, 
453.  aignB  a tteaw  with  France,  453.  Ism- 
cludedin  thafrnceniTflTflyaazeiCODclndedbe- 
tn'ieo  tlie  emperor  and  Hemy,  45B.    ffia  inel- 

dlons  artillces  to  detbat  Ihir  ' ■'■''  "" 

AlisolTea  Hamv  ftom  IiIb  atl 

anewtrea^wlili  blDi,480.    ,.„ 

ceedtai  agBin£IF1ilIip,iioirUH  of  Spain,  ib. 
The  Compagna  S«nBnB  a^zed  hy  the  duke 
d'Alta,  4ai.  Coooladea  a  truce  with  Aha, 
4B1,  m  Contnul  brtween  Ue  eoDduct  nnd 
tbBt  of  Cbailea,  4G4.  Bensws  Ua  boalUltles 
agiunst FUUp, wS.  lenaprortdedforimlitary 
operarlons,  lb.  Te  redneea  tomakBpaBcewlib 
Fhilip,  by  t&e  recall  of  die  duke  of  GuIbb  alls' 
UiedeftBtof  8t,  anlDthi,4n,473,  Beeelvei 
an  ambBBadoT  from  the  eoqHiror  Ferdinand  to 
iiotliyhlBBles1iDD,1nittefnBa  to  see  bim,  or  to 
acknow[edEetbeempBtDT,4TB,47I,   Sles,4e3, 

Piulfn,  a  Ftazich  offieo',  asu  ambasador  from 
FranslB  L  tn  aaltan  BolpnBn,3aT,  Bis  buc- 
cesafulD^otiBlioiii  at  tbe  Potte,  307, 303. 

Pffni^d&d,  eari  o^  seat  by  qneen  Uary  of  Eng- 
land with  b  hody  of  men  to  Join  Die  Bpaniah 
army  In  the  Low-Counrrles,  167. 

Pttpivnanj  the  eapltal  of  RaufsiUon.  he^egcd 
>>y  the  dauphin  of  France,  305.    The  elege 


is  de,(a)(es  Milan 


deftDl  of  Frsncb,  U 

InHnnied  bv  Moroni,  lb.  Seltays  Uoton^'a 
dcHgne  to  tie  emperor,  IDO.  AneaU  Moroni, 
ib.  Dlee.aoi. 
Philip,  ardidukeof  AusttiB,  andfother  of  Cbarlea 
v.,  visits  Spain,  with  hia  wlib  JoamiB,  90. 
Does  homage  1^  tfae  way  tn  Levla  XIL  ot 
France  for  tbe  eaildom  of  Flanders,  ib.    r" 


b  court,  ib.  Ferdinand  beDomeajBalotiB 
povet,  lb.  BHgbte  bis  wlfh,  lb.  Hli 
aurupt  departure  tioia  Spain,  ib.  Passes 
Uitouph  France,  and  enleis  into  a  aemy  with 
Lewis,  91.  Hia  seatlmenls  on  Ferdinand's 
□biainlng  the  re|ency  of  CasUle,  9S.  Be- 
quhes  Ferdinand  to  retire  In  Arragoo,  and 
resign  his  regency  of  CaslUe,  ib.  The  r^ency 
of  Castile  Tested  johitir  In  bbn,  FerdinanA 
and  Joanna,  by  IbB  Itea^  of  ^ammca,  93. 
Sets  out  for  BpBln,  and  Is  drlTen  on  tfae  COttt 
ofEnglmid,  wbere  lie  la  detuned  tbieemonthB 

SHoniy  VIL,  94,    AnlTea  u  OoninDfc  ib. 
le  CastiUan  mdjOlt]'  deolare  openly  ibr  Um, 

to  falm,  lb.    lCn(£[tiew  bettreeu  i 

koowledEsd  Uug  of  Canlle  by  the  CorlCB,  tKi. 

.  Dies,  Ib.    Joanna's  extnor^nary  condnct  '- 
teeard  M  bis  body,  lb.    fieeJoaiuir 

'iiSf,  prince,  i " ""- 


^aCorl 
uy  cond 

be  emperor  Cbaries  v.,  Us 
reccvniaad  by  tbe  Cottea  of 
■3a,  306.    Je  aebnowledged 


:Cbarie0Y.,lits 
*y  Ibe  Cortes  ot 
. .  aebnowledxed 
uj,uc>^Mw=joftIieHetherlsnda,333.    Blade 
pottmeot  disgnets  the  FleinlninL  lb.    nin  Ah»- 

nv]ter,391.  bmanledlo 

land,43S,433.  Tfae  English  sarliBmentJealoai 
-"■■~  ""     ™i  fttler  reslgas  bis  beredluoy 
I>  called  by  his  fatber 


I  Mary  ^ueen  of  Eug- 

outDfBii^Bi^455.    Theeersmanyofinvesl- 
lnBliiiii,lb.    Bis  Ibtber's  address  to  Mm,  456 

aasemUyinblE 
eerof  HnngBn 


I  CaidinBl  Gnuyella  to  Bddreaa  tbe 
" — Tie,  lb.  Mary  qaeen  dowa. 
dgna  ber  regency,  ib.  Tbe 
-1  reetgned  to  blm,  4177.  Hia 
!  FieuDb  ttmbasaador  OoGi- 
ny,4SB.  JWfa.  Tbe  rape^sTlolenC  proceeo- 
in^agalrattrim,  400.  Hia  sraupleaiJODcanuiH 
eommencioe  bcoaUtiea  agBbist  (be  pMe,461. 
H!b  ungratefbl  neglat  in  paying  MaAther'a 
pension,  403.     Tbe  pope  renews  boBIIUtieB 


dyinblsiiB 

lOf^UI 

>    AVM.    Tbsl 


It,  i6S,  4f 


at  kfngdoii 


iy,4B9.    Oppose 


penetrating  to  Paris,  and  orders  the  ^ege  ot 
Bt.auiotin  to  be  prosecuted,  470.  St.Quintin 
taken  by  assault,  ib.  Thesmalladvaniaeeshe 
reaped  by  these  sutxesses,  4T1.  BuildsthcES- 
curial  in  memory  of  the  bfttle  of  St  Quiniin, 
ib.  Concludea  a  peace  vltb  tbe  pope,  4^. 
Heston^s  Placentia  to  Octario  Fsmese,  ib. 
Grants  the  InTeatttnre  of  Sletma  to  Cosmo  dl 
Mcilicl,4T3.  Enters  into MgotialionBlbipesct 
with  bis  prlsonar  Uoatnwreni^,  460.  Death 
of  qneen  Mary,  4S4.  Addresses  her  successor 
Elizabedi  for  marrl^e,  lb.    Elizabeth's  mo- 

BndmorrieB'Heniv's  daugbtw  ElizabeOi,  487- 
Attlcles  of  tfae  (tealy  of  Chateau  Cambrcia,  lb 


,  Google 


Btavidaii  Tnoiylvuiia, 
Momijr,  Invaded  by  Bei^  VKI.,  isa    Henty 
Siieei  by  the  doke  de  VeudwDs  to  teUre,  las, 


son,  cBidlnal  Fatnu 
asUd  tbore,  374.  le  uuuui  puwei 
InuwrlBj  troDTH,  lb.  BotoKd^ 
nese,  Iw  Fbillp  C.  oC  Bpaiu,  473. 
Pelt,  CHTdlaal,  acitm  In  England 
tbie  conm^Balon,  433.  Endeavor 
a  peace  bHveen  the  emperor  an 


£BS,443.  la  recalled  ft( 


Pra^HSt  its  privlle^eB  abridged  by  Ferd 
Uag  of  Bohemia,  3T1- 

PnCmtaiU,  tho  derivation  of  Ihn  nBme,S3( 
nhom  ttaey  origbmllr  ooneieled,  ill.  A  e 
docKB  punllslied  uunsl  them  by  the  em] 
£37.  Tbey  antef'intii  a  league,  338. 
SuiaikaldB,    Benew  th^  leBone,  and  op 

Frnni^  Mng  oT  Fmnc&and  Heniy  VI 

England,  ttwpmtealiDn,  SSS.  Are  Becietly  cn- 
couisiaa  by  Fiamua,  lb.  Oeodve  a  supply  of 
moaey  rcom  Hanrv,  840.  Teinuiofltiepaiiifi- 
catlon  Bgncd  10  netn'eeu  Ibem  and  tbe  em- 
peror at  NoTMnbeis,  lb.  Anlot  Ihn  empcrot 
agoliiBltlieTurkiitb.  TbairiiisoUattonBwitli 
ebc  pope,  relative  to  a  gmerd  conndl,  341. 
Renew  toe  le^ua  o^  BmnOEoIde  fbr  ten  ycaiB, 
SSI.  TbemotivegftirreCDiiDgtoitsaisttliBldng 
orrinBce  agalmrt  tbe  empemi,  380.  LReflue  — 
acfcnotrlcdge  tbe  conndl  snmmoned  by  U 
pope  at  Mautao,  377.  A  con&imee  betwet- 
IbeiT  nrlnctpnl  drrinoB  aud  a  depatation  6! 

.  (Stbolko,  at  Batiibon,  9B4.  .  Thin  eontbrance 
how leoderedfrutOee^  104,995.  Obtamapri- 
vate  grant  fiom  Charlea  id  tbeir  ftvonr,  SDB. 
Drive  tho  duke  of  .BrDoaivMc  froja  ble  do- 
nibilont,3Iit>  AUngoToniedlctaagainittheni 
nuiiended  by  a  lecen  orthe  diel  ofSplree,  313. 
Tbeir  remoniitanijeH  (o  FeiduiaDd  al  the  diet 
otWoaoB,  Sn.  Tiielr  Infleillile  odlieTeDee  to 
the  [BEOS  of  S^reg,  SIS.  SlscJabu  all  con- 
nection tvith  the  council  of  Trent,  lb.  Aie 
Biiengtboned  by  Ifia  aaces^on  of  FiedHick, 
elector  palathie,  396.  Are  alarmed  at  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor,  333.  The  emperor 
le^uee  wiOl  the  pope  ogolnsl  tiiem,  333.  Fre- 
Hrclorcalflttheflmpfltar,337.  Levyanarmy, 
S3S.  TheoperaliDiUDflhearmydieliHctedby 
the  joint  commandeifl,  341.  Tbe  amry  dls- 
parsed,  !MB.  The  elector  of  Stsou!  reduced. 
3S3.  The  landgmre  decdved  hy  trraiy,  and 
conflned,  3Sa.  The  enmetH^  orucd  treatment 
ofhlm.jn.  Hie  Jh^stuii,  a  ayatem  of  theology 
recominended  by  tbe  emperor  (o  Tiie  diet  at 
Angebuig,  377.  Are  pnmiiaad  protection  by 
the  emperoiac  the  eouadl  of  Trent,  389.  The 
empenr  proceeds  rlgaratuif  against  them,  3S4. 
Theh  dirties  Obaaa  a  safb  conduct  tVom  (lie 
emperor,  bat  are  raflised  by  Che  conndl,  39S. 
Maurice  of  Eaioay  raises  an  am^  in  their 
cnuGe,4M.  See  JUanrini.  Treaty  of  Faaaau, 
414  The  pTOteslant  princes  sgahi  unite  to 
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Jierabyaieenipoior,333.  Tbe  eathoUe  mem- 
lene  off  assert  the  authority  of  the  coundl  ol 
Front,  lb.  Ttie  proleHlaiitA  present  a  memo 
iol  against  It.  ib.    TZie  protostant  deputies 

/i>nNiiIi»t  In  religion,  tbe  rise  of,  explained, 
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by  i-ne  bivBBtloo  orprbitIii|iT4a.  Andihore- 
vival  of  learning,  143, 143.  Tbe  great  Droercas 
o^  In  Germany,  1E8.  AdvaaUi|eB  derived  to, 
fnimthedleluNareinben,]8£  Qstetidency 
bit^vourof<ATllIlber9,Sd!>.  The  dlesensloas 
.  iMAween  the  emperor  ma  tbe  pops,  thvourable 
to,  390.  The  gnat  araead  of,  among  the  Oor- 
man  prineeg,  335.  Tbe  oonbsaioii  of  AligH- 
buiE  drawn  up  by  Uelancthon,  937.  Causes 
which  led  (otbatffl'EnMBnd,  244.  ThceiceBses 
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drawn  up  hy  the 
bidy  Junta,  tbe  particulare  of,  JHUJS-  Ka- 
marka  on,  160. 

Reoersej^  a  deed  ao  called,  signed  by  the  arch- 
duke FeKUnand  on  being  elected  king  of  Qoho- 
niia,S19. 

Rheggio,  plundered  and  burnt  hy  Batbaroasa,  309. 

Hhoiifs,  ine  island  of,  besieged  by  ^olyman  the 
MagnlQcent,  159.  Taken  by  him,  ib.  The 
island  of  ^ulta  granted  to  the  kn^hts  of,  by 
tbe  emperor  Charles  V.,  lb. 

IJtL^feii,  cardinal,  bla  remeika  on  De  Kets's  his- 
toiyorFfesco'H0ona^racy,358.    JCois, 

Rixorx,  the  French  amliaEEidor  at  tbe  Porte,  the 
motives  of  Ids  tecum  to  France,  303.  Is  mui. 
dered  in  bla  jonmey  back  to  Constaniinppie, 
by  order  of  the  Imperial  governor  of  tbe  Mi- 
lanese, lb. 

Rome,  rellecIkiDS  on  the  conduct  of  Ihc  conil  of. 
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jg  luarrled  la  hit  dBughter  I7  Boialuia,  13^ 
Enteis  iota  Boudojm'jB  Bcbeius  to  mill  fioly- 

lo  deBlroy  hini,^. '  Bruwa  Soljmmi  lo  0^ 
army  liy  hhe  repotu,  433, 430. 

SalimiBica,  lieats  of,  between  FerdiuiiDd  otAx- 
tagoD,  and  lits  Bon-lo-law  PhiHn,  93. 

SoientD.ptincB  of,  lieada  the  disnIKcled  Heapoll- 
«nH,a|iainBiilie  oppiessLons  titUieYlceroyDoii 
Fedrode  Toledo,  43)1.  Solicits  aid  froia  Uenty 
U.  of  Fraoee,  wki  liKtigaiea  ilie  Tutka  to  in- 
rade  Naples,  ib. 

Sohuici,  niatqule  de,  eueceeds  Lauti^  in  Ihe 
coiDmand  of  tlie  French  Bimy  befbre  Naples, 
asa.    KetlreBtoAvffisa^wherelielsiakeiipri- 

ebaigalaFledmoot,  aeo. 
Sonperrt,  count  ds,  defends  St.  DMer  aeaiset  Ibe 
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emperorandFiBnluB,374.  lalieil^edatmce, 
by  Ibo  Freocli  and  Turta,  SOB. 

Savey,  Bmaniiel  FllUlbett,  duke  of,  qipdnled  liy 
FliIUp  of  Bpaln  to  eanunSDd  bis  uoir  In  the 
liOW-Ckiuntries,  407.  tnvesta  Bt.  Quintln,  ib, 
Deftats  Dondelot  In  on  andeannir  to  join  the 
iaRlson,468.  Bui  does  not  hindel' biui  from 
snlerln;  Ibe  town,  Ib.  Detests  the  eonslablc 
Monttaoreney,  and  takes  bim  ptiBon^  4B8, 
im.  IsgraclouBlyTi^sdlatbecampliyPbUlp, 
«9.  Tsl«BSl.QuindnbyB8»iult,470.  Ae- 
blEIB  Monlmorancy  in  negotiating  peace  be- 
tween PbUip  and  Henry,  481.  Manica  Henry's 
BlHet  Elisabeth,  488. 

»(B!my,eleelnr  of,  appointed  Joint  commanderof 
Ihe  army  of  Uie  pmteslantleaeue,  wiili  tbe  land- 
grove  of  Hetsc,  341.  Their  cbaraclera  coin- 
parad.il).  Oppoeea  liie  landgrave's  intention 
of  glvlne  battle  to  the  empero[,343.  Hlg  elect- 
orate seranl  by  Maurice,  3*0.  Tbeaimyottbe 
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ib.  CburjeB  peEsea  tne  £jidu,  .k 
lacfced  by  the  imperialists,  SIS.  . 
Boneraiul  harshly  received  by  the  emperor,  363, 
IB  condemned  to  death  by  a  court  niarliaL  384, 
HiiresnluiioDnuiheoccaidon,3e4,n6S.  Is  in 
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called,  34L  Isaxpelledfrom  AugriHigontbe 
dispersion  of  Uie  pioiestani  arnij,  348. 
Scelfsn^JameBV.of.marrledloiluyDfGalEe, 
duchcds  dowager  of  LongueviUe,  ST6.  Deatli 
of  James  and  accesdon  of  bis  innnt  daughter 
Uary,  307.  Uaty  contracted  to  Uie  danplun  of 
France,  3T4.  'Fhe  marriage  eetebralen,  477. 
Mary  aaomee  Hie  Ulle  end  arms  of  EiUjland  01 
Ihe  death  of  Mary  of  England,  ie4.    Kcluded 


Uery  of  England,  ie4.   fi^uded 
iifOiiateau-Can)lir€sls,436.    Al- 

J  condael  of  England  toward,  404. 

Sects  in  religion,  reflecllone  on  the  origin  of,!i4S. 
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lo  Charles 


UonODlllo, 
Adrian,  16„    . 
yiUalar,  171. 


exlbpates  Ibe  Mnnialukes,  and 
Huua  j:-^yut  0jid  Syria  10  his  emmre,  JIS. 
Ck>n^dcred  as  ibrmldablo  to  the  European 
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GharlcB  Ibr  the  recovery  of  Milan,  m  I» 
flirced  lo  eurreoder  Milan  lo  Uia  hnperiaUets, 
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r  Charles  V.  
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to  enalave  them.it 


Beaslon  of  their  city,  433.    Repulse       __ 

ofthe Germane, 430.  Arebesiegedbyiliemar- 
qala  da  Marlgnano,  438.  The  commander 
Uonlue  tepolsee  the  aBsauKe  vigorooaly,  lb. 
TJte  town  reduced  by  fhmina,  lb.  Hnmhets  of 
the  dtlzena  cettre,  and  esiabUeb  a  free  goveriH 
meni  at  Uonta  Alclno,  W>.  The  leinahiing 
eltl«nB  oppreesed,  lit.  And  flock  lo  Monte  A|- 
eino.  IIk  Is  granted  liy  Uie  emperor  fob^Bson 
Philip,  ib.  The  inreailture  given  by  Piiilin  to 
Cosmo  dlMedid,  473. 

fduffrAovanu-  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of 
SaiDoy  and  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  434. 
SicAf  cardbial  of.  Ids  sclwnie  for  weakening  ttK 
Ptenchprmy  In  the  Milanese,  J55.  Loavesdie 
Imparl  army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  Uje 
destb  of  I«D  Z.,  ib. 

'malkalde,  Ihe  protesfauiB  enter  Info  a  league 
UiereIbrlheirmutuDlBupport,93£.  Tbeleague 
renewed  at  a  second  meeting  lliere,  23B.  Tli( 
league  ogronenedlbr  ten  years,  SSL  Amanl- 
ftsto,  refbringja  acknowledge  aoooncil  called 
by  the  pope.  377.  Tliekingof  Denmarlrjolns 
the  leeloe.STB.  Tiw  princes  of,  protest  a^nn 
Ihe  auinorlty  of  Ihe  iinperial  dmrnber,  and  Ibe 
recesa  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  311,  FuWish 
a  munifeBtn  against  the  proceedingB  of  the 
council  at  Trent,  33T.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ccedingB  of  the  emperOTjtb.    A  want  of  oniff 
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byaap\iliei,Z33.  Theirde 
Uh  oouacil  Qf  Trenl,  3j*.  rneir  at 
Blumed  aE  the  emperor's  nroceedlngs  i 
c[amaoiis,lea¥B  UiB  dial,  335.  Tflo  ai 
louguea  wilh  the  pope  afunn  theni,  ill 
puB  to  re^it  tZia  empgior,  S3T.    Are 
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XoiDoe,  IS4.  Invada  Sunganr 
erode,  1S9.  Takes  Oe  Inland  oi  a 
Defeali  the  HoDgarioDa  at  Mobacz, 
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Ung  of  FtuioB,  !t1i,  Pteparea  1 
nla.  ih.  Frotflcta  Stnhen,  Hog  oi  Huiuary, 
and defeusFerdbiancEaM, 3917  BeizasHiui- 
gHTTfarhimBalf, scftj gift.    OreTTiiDaHnT^ary 
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309.  OooeludSBtnuiewiChltiei 
Loaaa  TranajlTaniB,  300.  KaYBgts  IhB  eoaels 
of  Hal;,  list.  193.  (^nlea  a  mMcr  armr  iaW 
BiingU7,113.  ItB«atab]labeB  Cabana  and  bar 
son  tk  Tranaylranla,  497.  Hia  violent  auacb- 
tnant  m  hIa  ooncnblne  Ooulana,  fb.  la  prg- 
to  declare  bar  B_free  tteinan,  4^8. 
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termed  the  holy  JnalB,  169,  Ifl3.  Cai 
prareEiled  an  union  afihejnaleaonLuuuijii  uic 
reapecdve  provinces,  1T4.  The  modeialiaa  of 
Obarla  toward  tbeni  on  hIa  nnlvBl]  ib.  In- 
smnce  of  the  haiu;htr  eidrlt  ot  the  grandees, 
SSI.  Is  invaded  by  (be  dau^lu,  SH.  Tbe 
dominloiia  of  realgned  byCluula  to  bia  aon 
n^4S7.  The  arrival  ofOhades,  and  his  re- 
cepUon  there,' 403.  Tbe  place  of  bia  retreat  de- 
acrlbed,  4S4.     Tbe  tegd  power  in,  bow 
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tlona  added  10,  ib.    Sea.A'' 
Ueia,  ralextia.  Carta,  Oe 

Spir^,  diet  of,  Ita  proceeding  relative  to  the  te 
lbrmBlion,aSO.  Anocher  diet  called  Uiare  1^ 
(he  emperor,  335.    Another  diet  at,  311.    Re- 

'°  I  of  the  Romish  cfinrch,  the 


ly  the  emperor  Cbaries  V.  fbt  hia  retreat  af)ei 
JJ9  reelgnation,  itL  Hia  eUuatioD  described, 
b.  His  aparUnenls,  ib. 
^uininijinTeiud  by  the  Spanleb  tfoaps.Bmi 
lefeoded  byadmltarODligny,467,4ee.  Datt- 
lelot  dsfeaied  in  an  andeavnur  to  join  tbe  gar 
ison,  468.  But  enten  the  town,  ib.  Hont- 
norency  deCteled  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  469, 
Iflfl  Mlietov™taltenbyafflaulI,471, 
■oiii,Peier,Bonie  account  of,  4jn  lalnlmsted 
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rial  of  their  ^evBDces,  ib. 

diapenad,  SOS.    Tbe  protean 

pressed  there  by  tbe  empHor  I ,., 

St^otfe,  duke  of,  Lnradea  Picjudy,  penetrates  al" 

meat  le  FBris,^  is  driven  back,  180. 
Sarreg,  earl  of,  created  bigh  admiral  to  Ibe  em- 
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llantona  a£  espoiue  tbe  preteu- 
.  I V.  to  tbe  imperial  crown,  113. 

ZEitngJlus,  1^  Tbe  regulation  ander  wbicn 
iheyhbeojittbeir  troops,  154.  Tbe  precipiiate 
baitlB]  insisted  on  by  thsir  troops  under  Lau- 

Suria,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  (be  Ouoman 

TVines^maieacbal  de,  jovenior  of  Calais,  takei 
Dunkirk  by  storm,  473.  Hogages  tbe  count  of 
Egmont,  ana  la  defeated  by  tbe  accidenlai  ar- 
rival of  an  English  squedron  on  the  coast,  ib 
la  takei;  prisoner,  ib. 

Tenaiau,  taken,  and  detnelished  by  the  emperot 
ChBrleaV.,«S,4a6. 
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against  Lmber,  133. 

TlnilMiio  order,  a  character  of,  3(8.  Conquer 
■be  provUice  of  Prussia,  ib.  Tbeir  gtaud-maa 
Ccr  Albert  made  duke  of  Prussia,  ib. 

Tlicaiiafs,  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  419. 


against  tbe  tmblllty,  306.  The  fenatlca!  notions 
Inspb^  into  them  by  Thomas  Uuncar,  ib. 
Tbdr  disorderly  atuiy  defeated,  SD7. 
Tblsdff,  inaarreetlon  in,  at  tbe  departure  of 
ChuksT.fbrOermany.ug.lSO.  Thecat&e- 
dra.  oC  atrtpped  of  its  rlidisB  to  aupport  tbe 
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Spaln^  for  Ibe  Inveslilute  of  Sienn«,  -...., 
Don  Pedro  de,  viceroy  of  Haplea,  op- 
presses Ibe  NeBpoUCBUs,  4@.  And  occasiona 
Che  Turha  to  ravage  flie  coasts  of  Naples,  Ib, 
^lero^'irq,  teflecdona  on  tbe  nroflreaa  oil  In  Gar. 
Diany,1^44B.  Wl^mntually  allowed  among 
tbe  ancient  HeatbonSjUfl.  Howtbaptlffliilva 
CSiriaiiana  became  averse  to,  148, 447. 
'^woTTi,  Paul,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archblabop 
of  Goloczn,  la  made  general  of  the  Hungarian 
army  against  Solyman  Che  Magnidceot,  and  is 
defeated  by  htm,  319. 
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Transylvaiiia,  is  fiur^endaed  To  Feidmaod,  kir 
o£  d]«  RomaiiSf  by  iiueen  Jsabella,  399. 

TVflnwuifZs,  La.  drives  tbe^EdglJBti  under  11 
duke  of  Suffolk  ml  of  PiOKdj,  lao. 

TreMy  Ibe  council  o^  aanmioDed,  311.  Fil 
Toguodflb.  Again mmiuDDed.^t^  Uopcoed. 
m.  m»«nmcll,oiituiiiou«ofaiilnfoiitLo 
In  the  dcj,  Ih  CtsnBlated  In  Bologjia>  3^,  3T; 
HonrT  IL  of  Fiance  protfials  ac^nat  U»  coan 
dL  3M  THa  eooii^  AreakB  up  on  the  aj 
pniBchoflUnricaofBaxoiiv,40&  Historic; 
leaarla  on  ibis  cDuncil,  409.  CltaiBcwtB  ( 
to  biBtorlaoB,  lb. 

-."■^  cardinal  o^  sent  by  Ihe  i?mperor  Charle 
v.  to  MDOlodB  an  alliauce  with  we  pope,  33i 
The  natuie  of  Udi  tteaq>,  335. 

TVwiUieDieaiu  of  Its  CDJuIng  under  Ilieponrec 
ofBaibanuu,  (need,  393.  The  emperor  and 
oth^  Gbrlsilan  pawen  unitalo  euiel  Bulla- 
.  niaaii,iuidislDreMul^-HaBDAi,S!i5.  Istaken 
by  His  empeiur,  £16,  SSt,  UnlerHuosn  le- 
BUted,  and  lita  treaty  wild  Charles,  S157. 

nuesRv,  a  review  of  the  Btate  at,  daring  tlie  Bb- 
IeenthcaDtary,4Q3. 

rii[i!MiB,an  instttreidon  in,  in.  The  people 
there  greatly  oppi'es&ed  by  the  nobles,  ib.   The 

Ihe  king  Is  present,  lia.  Gharlea  aiuhoiizeg 
tltepeo^etocootinosii'UBie.ib.  Tlieyexiiel 
the  noblei,  lb.  AhkUbM  undar  ttia  earmiM- 
ada,  and  appohit  iUbii  iwa  maglscrsta,  ih. 
Don  Diego  de  Mendoxa,  Cnndj  de  Melito,  ap- 
pointed tsgent,  on  the  departure  of  CliaiieB  tor 


is,i-h.vh.  I 


length  roi 


roJittiioJiii,  Ihe  flrBi  public  eriSrvofChartea  ,.  _. 
that  city,  lOS.  The  inhabiliuilE  rise,  bum 
Ponseca'a  house,  and  fotUlV  the  town,  161i 
Surreodera  after  the  batUe  of  Vlllallr,  and  die- 
solution  of  tbe  holv  Junta,  171. 

FiiKieUei,  treaty  oK  between  Charles  V.  and 
Hear;  B.  of  Aancs,  <!>T,  4se. 

VeBidoJM,  duke  ol^  bis  plan  of  operaUona  in  op- 
poilng  the  nrogiQffi  of  tbe  invasion  of  Ficardi, 
byHanrfnilTilSS.   Obliseshimtoretire,13S. 

FmJM,  the  repntno  of.  Incline  in  favour  -''  -'- 

■— lofPrancbl.  of  Ptanco,  toll 

113.  Ttaeh'Tienaand^Qip 


S3t    Revises  Co  enter  Into  the  league 
Italian  States,  fhrmedbi- the  enipecor,  2^    A 
review  of  tbe  Btalfl  of  that  republic  during  Ihe 


th  eonttUT,  4S7, 41 

Farfiu,  tbe  confidant  oft 
enDOnragCB  hitn  in  " ' ' 


IteUBKillc,  the  French  l 
to  Uie  iinpeiiuliels,  44L    Eseciites  thecoispi- 


an  Solyman  the  Mag- 
Padilla  and  tlia  Cond4 


.,..„.,.,  V.  .....  .....^^.u.  .^  ,odge  Bou  bon  in  his 

palace,  SOI, 

cd,  and  its  reformed  minielerB  carried  awajr  In 

Cfrijnp,  restored  by  pope  Adrian  to  Francesco 

IfaSIsp,  eit  John,  joins  the  emporor  Charles  V 
at  the  eiego  of  Landtecy,  wiih  a  body  of  Eng 

earlim  ages,  ISO.    General  reflections  on  tnr: 
vicissitudes  of  18B. 
^ortiitr'^,  Martin  Luther  concealed  thcro  by  the 

fFentioorth,  lord,  ^vernor  of  Calais,  remon 
Btnttes  in  vain  wifli  the  Engliao  ptivy-council 
m  ptoride  for  lis  sscutlty.  474,  473.  Is  at- 
tained by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  (breed  to 
eapilnlBte,  4IS. 

JWamrtBy,  iayested  by  the  empetor  Charles  V 
and  dsMdod  by  Sybfua  of  Cleves,  wife  to  the 
slechir  ofSaiony,  3S3, 304. 

Wolaeg,  oardinal,  his  rise,  cbafacter,  and  hiflu 
ene«  drer  Hen:?  YIIL  of  England,!^  Be- 
celveH  B  penston  titaa  Frands  L  of  Franc&ib 
and  Ihmi  ths  snnwror  Oharlee  V.,  lb.  De- 
tached fhun  tho  franch  IntercA  by  the  lattra, 
]33.  Inclines  Henry  to  Join  tbe  emperot 
asabM  FtandB,  H7, 14S.   Beat '     " 


uperormdFrandB,in.  Hasanio- 

'  with  Charles  at  Bntge^and  condnlei 
i  with  hhn  on  the  partofHanry,  against 
,253.  Medicates  revenge  agiUziat  Charles 


n  Bngland 


[he  elecUon  of  Clemenl  Vll.,  17! 

for  Uf«,  ib.    rfegoUares  a  le^ue  with  Francis 

the  pnipem  ot  the  reforaiots,  l24.  Pioteed- 
tngi  oi;  144.  Uartln  Luther  cited  befbre  it, 
ih.  Refuses  to  retract  hia  opbilons,  14S.  An 
edict  puUlsbed  against  him,  14«.  Diet  at, 
opened,  fas. 
WiiTbmierg,  UWc,  duks  Of,  Why  eipellcd  his 

the  asBlalance  ofPranoLa,  tUig  of  France,  and 

Wyat,  sir  Thomas,  raises  an  hsiirrection  in  Kent 
agalora  queen  Mary  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  match,  433.  Is  subdoed  and 
punished,  ib- 

timeai^s.  archbisliop  of  Toledo,  adhcrM  to  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  in  his  dispute  with  tbe 
...__.„.    ..^     "Tspouaea  FoTdinand's  claim   to 


Vniquers  6ran 


with  nun,  lUl.  Takes'  the  infant  Don  Ferdi- 
nand to  Uadrid,  under  his  own  eye,  lb.  Pro- 
cures Charles,  who  assumed  tlie  regal  title,  to 
be  acknowledged  by  ths  CastlUan  nobility, 
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bj"  the  gmndeea,  103.    Reauin 
pllcallQTii>fLliereTonue,ib.  F 


Olhet  asaociales  in  t[>e  teffoicy  oppoij 

tbs  inBHeBli™  o'  "■"  ti— -i-  - 

~  '  'luuiaiupet 


L  of  the  FJsni 

■upertmiiiiuiiigemeni.ib.  DelealB 

Joha  d'AOreea  San^aa  of  Nbtsiib,  IDS, 


Bt  Tta  conupUon  of  tbe  Flomleli  co 


EUBdea  Charles  la  vMi  Spain,  10^  100.    Falli 

tival™Olf  mT'lMlai  of  counseJ  lo  Charl^ 
JOS.  ReqniBlBsninlervtew.iL).  Tiiainetall- 
lude  of  Cltarles  lo  him,  lb.    IIU  deatfi,  ill. 

CDioiy  1^  the  Spaniards,  lb. 

loin, bishop  of,  rolses a regimenl of  ptifflla  to 
^fend  Tonfesillaa,  for  ihe  Tioly  Jnna,  wMoh 
finwd  by  Ihe  Condi  lie  Haro,  167. 
uglmt  allacbB  [lie  sale  of  Indulg^acea  u  Za 
cHtaSn1tierlaad,133. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AMERICAN   PUBLISHERS. 


The  design  of  preparing  an  edition  of  Robeitson's  Charles  V.  for 
the  use  of  Sckools,  may  appear  extraordinary  W>  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  consequently  regard  it  as  merely 
the  history  of  one  reign  in  a  particdar  portion  of  the  ciTiiized  world. 
But  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  ia,  in  fact,  a  complete  key  to  the 
History  of  Modem  Europe ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  events  recorded,  the  characters  delineated,  the  politieal 
principles  developed  in  it,  or  the  judicious  arrangement  and  fascinating 
style  of  the  narrative,  it  must  he  pronounced  a  work  admirably  fitted 
to  interest  and  improve  yonng  persons  in  the  study  of  hblflry. 

The  length  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  objection  to 
Its  use  in  schools.  Many,  judicious  instmcters  who  have  already 
used  it  in  their  seminaries,  have  foimd  that  it  interests  the  pupil 
much  more  than  the  short  narratives  ordinarily  used  as  school 
histories.  So  small  a  portion  of  time  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
study,  at  school,  that  little  more  can  bo  done,  than  to  inspire  such  a 
taste  for  the.rea(iiog  of  history,  as  will  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention to  it  in  afterlife.  This  wiU.  be  more  easily  effected  by  present- 
ing the  pupil  with  a  standard  work  of  history,  in  which  the  narrative  is 
suificiently  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  characters  and  events, 
and  the  style  is  unexceptionable,  as  a  model ;  than  by  having  recourse 
to  some  compend,  in  which  hdf  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  a  line 
suffices  for  the  most  distinguished  men ;  and  in  which  the  rapidity  ol 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
display  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  We  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  the  entire  work  for  the  use  of  schools  instead  of  suffering 
it  to  be  mutilated  or  abridged. 

The  "  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,"  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  present  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instructer  for 
the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  They  are  intended  to  direct  attention  to  the 
leading  events  and  principles  of  the  history ;  and  although  by  no 
means  minute,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  answered  without  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  entire  text. 
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CtUESTIOKS 


EXAMINATION    OF    STUDENTS 

EOBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  V. 


'.  B.T-TTiiMtire>  pr^xed  to  eachpitragrapkrsfiTtolAe  po^es  i^  Harpa'ssl 

mwhi&ttJuatavKrsareiobeJbiSfd.  Ths  questions  tofdchr^ate  to  GasHiAaHont^plaoet 
mentiaiKi  in  the  Sistory  may  readily  be  answered  by  reftfrijig  ta  JSiBMr'i,  jlrroiMmilWs, 
or  S^nletfi  3^!  ^Ewope,m  Pintey's  Central  JJins,  waits  ^iftc  lergB  Ma}ia  ^Eur^ 


VIEW  Of  rai  lEoaRBsa  oir  bocietv  ih 

Wngdmn  of  Europe  I-WSen  a  freeman  re 

cdved  a  portion  of  land.ln  a  cimqueteiJ  country 

Bbction  L—Viemo/ ike  Progress  qfSedeln  in 

l>om  hl8  leadm,  ivhal  did  he  bind  Mmaelf  to  do  i 

— DW  this  miliiary  aervi™  eiempt  him  from  all 

hononratle  I— Who  had  the  largest  portion  of 

PageT. 

land!-Whal  persons  shared  nejlt-Dlfl  Ibo 

WbM  ate  the  two  great  tfrrolntlona  wMcH 

have  tappEined  In  tte  political  stale  and  man- 
nets  ttf  ifie  European  naliona!— What  son  of 

or  s  civil  inatltBtion!— Was  the  feudal  polioy 

people  m  the  anaics  of  Borne  and  In  Hie  caun- 

effljclive  against  fcrelgn  Invasion! 

tiies  uottb  of  tHe  Alps  l~Wi9  Iho  eonquest  of 

thew  countries  easily  eabaedJ-Was  Europe 

Page  13. 

laid  wasle  in  tlie  8[taggle!-Dii  Iha  Homans 

tranauillity!— Was  this  soon  apparent  P-Waa 

Were  ttej  succesaM  !— Was  the  slate  of  Ibe 

Sofae"^  fc^uratle  to  the  Improve. 

mand  of  the  kings !— What  became  licreflUar)- " 

Page  8. 

Waa  it  avoHtablc  to  liberty  and  energy  of 
■haracter  among  the  people  1— Was  the  Roman 

ICHrards  each  other  and  Uie  kings  !— What  is 

the  origin  of  the  hatooial  castles !— How  lonj 

Had  the  ancienl  martial  spirit  of  Iha  Roman 
republio  degenerated  under  the  emperors^— 


Ml  of  tha  Roman  emplrel— Waa 

and 

propenyl 

Page  n. 

Whal  changes  aflbrd  evidence  of  Ihi 

!— What 

was  the  alWe  of  Boiope  al  the  close 
•entuiyl— Can  such  changes  be  elft 

751*  FeuM' System. 

Sid  the  Galto  and  Vandals  conque 

fortli 

em- 

(lore  Ihe  ToyaJ  power  i 


:s7-H^acccssSy?- 


d!— Why  vi^ted  by  pS- 


la  eonqrioBtl— 
lealhie!— Wh 


FalealhieWwiiBl  eoeleelsnli  flrn  unacbed 
'esl— At  what  cmmslbt  I— Willi  what 
-Desolhe  the  effects  ofbie  pruchlng 


eBtftsl  conquered '—WilW 
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d  by  Saladin  eu 


What  udvantagee  did.  tbese  IlaLla 
ttierSis !— How  did  Uiey  gala  by  1 
""— autimplsl— What  booefll  was  finallj 


adiantagee  gained 


Ori^n  ofCorfuro 


u  degene- 


oppressions  conflned  lo  IM  coonlry! 

Page  an. 

Wlial  rigllU  of  Um  pmge 

tbisiflipwaHiont— ToiMHt  < s — - 

Bolijeot?— WliandldthByli^liito  comMm  fin- 


Wbvl — InbowloDf  tliaa'WHSBSYlnideabo- 
IUtaedl— Wliat  olbar  canntdes  emoved  lbs 
eiamplal— WiiHt  efiMs  nsulled  an  gnrem- 
meot  and  manneifl  ?— Wiia  tha  Chsoge  ffiTour* 
able  10  Ubwty  md  Oib  aecnrlty  oT  propariyJ— 
How  nerelbe  nobles  sOlnned  by  tbese  obsngeB  I 
—Bow  dia  Ibey  aS^  the  ciown?— How  bad 
Che  king  bBl^ra  obL^aed  aoldleta  and  fluids  T — 
Towbommighl  he  now  Idok  for  them  1— How 
did  Uie  eslabUshnieBt  nf  civlr.  cnmrnunlties 
aSbct   indnslry,    connn 


tale  hodiBB,  wt 
did  Ibe;  galil  I] 
Iheyflratacq-* 


IS  depend  Ibr  prater 
.nted  originally  la  Ihfl 
BU  llu;  beoBme  coipo- 


'liat  1^^  did  lliey  anotra !— Hoir 

'■"1  iijpit  t— In  irtnt  tdngdom  &i 

eSrighC !— Underw^  Una 


ii  right!—!: 
t— Whal  Mug'  of  Franee 


Em/mcipjiiitmt^the  SetfitTtth^Cotintry 
Whatorderof  the  omunnnlty  neit  begat 
ecoTot  liberty !— What  wiiB  the  coodillon  of 


S^ona  in  tbeAdmiaistni^im  ofJiatici. 

crimes  generally 


lat  was  tile  effbct  of  Ibis  Bli 


dura  1— How  late  did  it  subsist  io  Frani 
nbu  l9  tbi:  llna>olialition  of  it  atlnb 

What  was  tbe  next  step  towards  th 
duuion  of  legnlar  goveir"-'"' '    -i— 


!iudedin  clviliiedcoiin- 


'-  What  naslbtilt  Ua 
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QUESTIONS. 

reB0rt!—Whal  were  some  of  Iho  modes  of  ap-  i 
pesUolbejiHijnisnto/Goli?— WasltismtHle  i 
rmerenccd  by  Ite  people  of  those  ages  T—Wbyj    i 

Haw  eiteiu 
«f    comrnyen.   .       .  .    _. . 
could  women  snil  cbUdren 
10  itJ— Were  judges  ejenipl 

WhDonposed  it  ?— What  king  flrsllbrbadsil! 
— Hnw  hr!— Wtaotings  neil  fottade  il!— 


used  I— Wtat  kinds 
ited  IVom  il?~Wllat 


Whalor 


;a31. 


Appeal  Jrvm  !**  Sar<m 
WbU  was  OiB  oeu  step  lo' 
■  '  hialiceV I 


bawBular 
r  ditf  the 


and  ihe  pracUee  ofitH  ca 


BtDdf  andDso^-Wbat 


pulB  ^— Wtttt  was  tta  effect  of  lliejutlsdiclion 

ChtvalTi/. 
What  insUmtion  flisi  eiiillzed  and  nnUshed 
Ibe  nobles?— Whal  was  119  piofessea  objei:!  <— 

(be  knlglLIs  seek  7 


prevail!— Were  11 


Lsb  modern  ^Vom  an 
lea  did  chivalry  cl 


ewiy-awaheued  spirit  of  inquJTy  OQ 


the  office!- What  advantages  did  Ibe  nobles 

Page  40. 

What  had  been  the  stale  of  Europe  i^ia 

derive  Dma  Ibis  privilege ! 

respect  to  fcieign  intercourse  previous  to  the 

Page  32. 

Tovriialslaledldtlrednce  each Slngdom?— 

How  did  it  affect  the  public  uanqiiillityl-HDw 

did  it  sll^ct  the  king's  power '— Wbm  remedy 

did  ttiey  apply  at  mtT 

tnde !— During  wbat  cenCnries  was  Ibe  cem- 
merco  of  Eunwe  almost  entirely  conducted  by 
tbflltaUans  t— What  were  the  Italian  merchama 

Page  33. 

called  ?-W8re  Ihey  eslahilshed  In  other  coun- 

Whatne«!-WbBl kind  of  appeals  at  flrstl 

tries  hesldes  Italy! 

— Wbat  neit?— How WBsthia regarded hylbe 

Page  41. 

barons  I-How  did  Ibe  kbigs  act  Iben !— How 
didihay  at  last  prevail! 

In  what  other  part  of  Europe  was  a  menan 

—What  was  their  principal  depot !- Wbat  mas 

the  enkct  of  commerce  in  Flanders  J—In  what 

Page  34. 

pan  of  Europe  is  Flanders  I— What  Engliab 

Consiilered  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  rights 

commercial  one  l-Bv  what  means  i-What  is 
the  prcBenl  rank  of  England  in  thai  respect ' 

and  property,  what  were  Ita  effects  1— Was  Ibe 

Page  42. 

enoN  11,— View  a/  the  Progresa  qf  Sacid 
n  Europe  wUh  respeal  to  the  Command  o 
"■■   VaJwffuii  Forces  reqidsite   in  foreig 


-  -  jpplled  In  Europe  at  the  opeiung  of  the  IStb 
cent  dry !— Why  not ! 

What  was  the  slate  of  the  royal  flnancesi— 
f  lh«r  armies  ? — In  what  description  of  sol- 
ere  lies  the  proper  strength  of  an  army  ?'- 
rtial  diminialied  the  ibrce  of  the  Eooian  ar- 

of  Europe  chieAy  compoBcd  In  the  13lb  and  14[h 

s  nations  then  regarded? 
Page  44. 

Were  the  politics  of  the  difibrsnt  natiniB  ia- 
..jve  they  now  been  so?— Did  Ihe  other  nations 
France  and  Spain  !~Or  of  the  dif^nt  Un( 
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In  iv^at  raljn  did  the  balance  of  power  bfl' 
a  subject  ofBttentloii  sod  ihe  fonndotion  i 
IhnopsraUoosof  ftireign  nolluyl— Wlial  i 
am  occastooed  an  alleralion  in  the  arrange 
of  sfltos  In  Enrope!— By  whose  deaiU  kbi 


■Was  lliiB  iioUcy  conflnedlo  lhem1 


rooisoUleteliavB 


garmyaflbclll 


olUer  new  atl  uf 
vn,  tenture  up 

did telrea.  then 
dsnlial  ageBB  ao 

ESSr 

HSSiaChnties 

hSi°I^'?^H™ 
were  his  confl- 

onnj?— How°dt 

Biles  who  granled 
lid  be  make  10  hi 

Page  49. 
eenadeadif 

Bubsilio^I- 

one7ft?^Ms^ 
-What  addilions 

Page  50. 
What  vraa  Iho  geueral  ohs 
feriraont?-OfhiBlbrelgnpol 
[iHneB  Imilala:  his  Mamuls 
yenly  i— By  wtsl  means  did 
SLe  Ibe  nobles  I—WLth  what 
other  monarchs  followed  Ohai 

ey!—WLaI  other 
-^enly  or  c- 

PagaSI. 

Mfc^ew  ™^1^  oflhtkfngtoi^of  B™pel^ 
ilft.^  did  ClSirles  the  BoiJ  dio !- How  might 
Lo»is  XL  to™  profiled  by  Ihls  ei-ent  ?-How 

Iralian  nufhre !— Upon  wbst  did  they  r^y  fbr 
Bfety?— What  cides  BUrrendoifld  tn  Charles^ 
Wbal  efiecl  did  il  have  on  one  ting  ofN^ilet 


notherl— What  was 


ertheSwisHiftshlon 


51  did  he  pay  Uie  Genoese !— What  w: 
joci  or  the  league  of  Cambray ! 


lie  VenetUas  Che 


What  did  Ji 
ded  him!— P 


aHfthelMICntitirs. 
Paga59. 
the  slate  of  Italy  at  the  opening 
11  rcpublice  ? — What  other  goreru 


lid  the  popes  reside  dnringlO  yf 


ii^r'' 


I— How  1 


im  added  conqoests  to  their  dominionsl 
it  was  the  character  of  Ihe  eccleslSiStJcB] 
of  the  popEs  T— Of  llieir  olyil  pDliey ! 

Page  62 
.heir  diplomacy!— What  sort  of  soldieia 
ly  employ !— Did  they  enconrage  Internal 

al  authority  on  the  princes  of  Eun^t 
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QUESTIONS. 

—When  did  the  Moore  in 


Veni«  I— Wtiat  was  Oa  oluiiietH'  of  I) 
aetimi  InBtUntlane  villi  reepeet  to  the  nc 
~-Tlie  peirals  ?— WhBl  did  llle  «ffiHitivB  lime  of 
Vai)iie«mtistDn— WbBtweretlieODtidotUa"* 
^Wbkt  was  the  ohiBtObjaot  oftheiT  leaden ' 


lb  govermnatLt  ?— How  did  Ibey  treat  their 
Heorish  ntiglilMnirs}— DidtheMoorlHhgoiem 

-TOoain  nndlTlded!— How  long  did  Oh 

li  -mae  in  Bpabi  lutl-'lKiw  many  lia( 
en  tira^l— When  di^  ""  ' '  " 


WlBte  is  Horence  ?— DeBcilbe  the  oonellli 
Uon  of  FlorencB  T — Wlial  WBa  its  conunercji 
chatacterJ—Whal  (tanly  acquired  tlie  sreaioi 
share  of  waallh  and  power  among  Iham  1- 


PageflS. 
Whaidrcnmstancea  diuilnished  the  power  of 
that  pilnocs !— What  was  one  chief  cause  of 
Ihaeasy  conquest  of  NHilea  by  CihartesVni.  of 
Fiancei— WlumaoipedtbeQiraneorNaplealn 
JSSi !— ■Whom  did  thspopea  anjiport  as  the  le- 
giijoals  nrecslga?— wiMt  me  tiie  result!— 
Wboee  brotJiBnraa  Chariss,  mimtofAnjout 
— Bv  what  sot  of  iiliustice  did  he  snlly  the  rams 
othis  oonquam  of  Naples  T— Whom  did  Conra- 
din  appoint  aa  ills  heir? — What  houses  thcD  con- 

obt^nedit? 

paeaaa. 

Did  the  honae  of  Anjon  rellnoi^Gb  their  olaim  1 
—To  nbatlQng  ofFrana  did  the  lieir  of  that 
bDirae  hevieelhltT— Who  jmseeiited  the  olalm 
by  invadkg  and  oongnerin^  NsplM!— Did  he 
keep  poaseefdon? — What  prmoe  of  Aragon  snc' 
oeedal  to  it !— What  nunisrcbB  conibtQEd  agi 

him? — Did  they  agree  in  dividing  ths  king 

when  they  had  conciuerad  III— What  great  Spa- 
Diah  commaoder  expelled  the  French  and  ac- 
nulred  the  kingdom  Ibr  Ferdinand  of  Aia^on?- 
Td  wliom  did  he  transmit  iti 

Where  is  MUao  1— What  was  the  most  dii 
tlngnlshed  Itanily  in  Milan!— Which  natty  1 
thellallan  thctlonsdid  ha  ihiour !— What  Wf 
Ihename  of  toe  oppoalts  party !— How  were  tl 
ViecDnil  coimecled  with  the  lungB  of  Franco) 


olalm  J— What  w 


■0  wish  of  the  p&tple  of 


What  was  the  IMe  irf  iheMoorl- Who  a 


Id  Uu  last  sf  the 


noMlily!— Of  the  im 


I  the  stale  of  the  I 
naltranqidnKy!' 
e  of  Oataloiis  ti«at  thdr  soreralfli 


w^thsCaBtUlna 


luy  with  IB- 
wdidthepeo- 


ccntnry  !— Coold  the  king  dissi 


yagsM 


Did  the  constitution  provide  lb 
m  of  a  tyrant  t— What  wae  it 
Irly  attached  tha  AragDOeea  to  their  country  T 
In  what  part  of  ajiBlu  la  CastlleT— To  whom 
as  tha  execntive^n  ofOle  gorernmant  com- 
itted  in  Castile  l-^Waa  bla  power'  nnllmllcd  T 
•Where  was  the  legldatlve  power  tested!— 
DeSne  leelslatlTa,  execuKre,  jDdii^aiT,  Ac. — Of 
—bom  was  the  cortes  composed !— What  pow 

r  of  tlie  CasUllan  noMcsl— How  did  they 


Ing:  amUes  dnring  the  Hom^h  waia  ? — What 
el^t  did  all  this  have  upon  the  power  and  Im 
portanee  ofthadlies  In  Spain  1—lIpon  the  rcBBl 
pnrogtUtTdl— What  aorarelenB  Sm  mcceeded 
bt  extending  the  toyal  prenigniTe!— UpOQ  what 
order  of  his  snl^eDtB  dU  Ferdhiand  flrst  an- 
Hoadi?— In  what  manner  did  he  dloiiiUsh 
theh  wealth  ? — In  ^hac  mannertheirhnportonco 


a  dialed  in  Spain!— 
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Uns  in  Casille  and  Aregon  en- 
lerhwd  exercise  i — Who  com- 


Chaiies  V.?— Ofthe  pcoijle  of  apain 


JjDderlliosBcondracaT— ■ „..__,_.__ 

Ub  3d  lace  wliat  dianges  look  plaoe !— Wba  sa- 
smned  Lhe  power,  beS^exeroisBd  b;  the  stajes' 
general  1—wiiy  wees  Oa  banma  unwilling  lo 
. 1 . .    "  „.,,,jp,  Oia  BtatfB-ge- 


btB  iteti  redMad!~-'Wliat  tiaa 
>r  Qio  Ungdom  under  the  flj9t 
■owiui  AiuKQi — JuderUiaBeGaadV-ITiidflrthe 
lUrd  T— DU  I^anciB  ]!.  assemUs  the  «atee-ze- 
neral  T— Wliat  two  thillga  remahifld  aS  a  --^— ^ 
upm  [he  iDfal  power? 

Pagerfl. 
14^  parlismonl  had  been  Ibe  Eoprcme 

dignUyanaBowerl— How''did''ui6y''e''^n 
power  T— wiiose  intcroste  Iiave  Ihey  alwa 


It  inolDded  In 
didCharlsBV. 
'Miat  country 

---_ . ^^lemagDs  rdenl— 

lAd  nja  aneeeaMRm  oontiBne  the  imionT — In 
whicli  coDrurjdid  Ma  Bnceeaeoisbefit  riuUnlain 
the  rojal  power!— When  did  the  GermaiiB  first 
elect  an  eaworl— Whom  aid  they  ehictJ— 

What  coantiy  did  he  conquer!— What  OUe  m 


conntetact  this  !— What  wi 
—What  unptecedenled  po- 

BCt!— How  did  he  begiu  ; 


Gregory  and  Henry  Mva  rise!- Which  Actio 
ftrouredUttipopeJ^'Vvhal  classes  belonged  1 
II!-Howdia  Ihey  saecsed!-Whalefflict  di 
these  l^ious  distnrbances  have  on  the  Germa 
'-What  orders  toae  into  power  a 


:  imperial  6i^■^\.^ 
bile  prosperity  ar 


uiiUlyalTaueilbyUt 


leipes  and  Giilbelliues 


IhebeginnhigoflheK 

—How  did  this  hicm 
luitiulent  period  of  tb 
chaDge  took  place  in 


pnlicj  of  GcnnaDy ! 

Page  86. 
lomsofUs'grcatflGtac 


In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Turkey  %- WlBf 
race  has  ficqueollv  conquered  tbe  eontlieni 
parts  of  Asia!— WhlLh  of  llie  Tartar  ttihw 
look  GDnstantinople  in  Uie  15Ui  century!— 
nn.^.         ^...  ..        ..  -.  character  of  their  gl» 


miat 


eredilaryl- What  la  tbe  nual 


iinner!— How  did  II 


powe 


Page  88. 


Mahomet  n.  to  Solymra  the  JMagnlficcnl  t- 
With  whom  was  the  iatlcr  contempotBryJ- 
What  refbrms  did  Sclynian  Introdnce!— Wbal 

10th  MDtnr;  !-.Or  th 
sanu  period! 


)f  Uie  Christian  (brces  of  tK, 


BOOK  L 


When  end  where 
Where  is  Gheru  1— Who  was  hia  feUier  !— Dii 
molher!— Who  was  tie  fcthor  of  Philip  tha 
Handsome  !— Who  was  the  mother  of  Philip  !— 
Who  was  the  ftther  of  Joaana!- Who  was  her 
mother!— To  whgm  had  Mary  of  Bnrgundy 
been  oonttBOted!— How  was  she  treated  hi 
Lotus  XL !— What  did  Louis  Use  by  ibis  1— 
How  was  IsabellB  raised  to  the  throne  of  Cue. 
hie!— Where  is  Oashh  1— What  beoame  of  her 
niece  Joannal— WhM  Kdatioiidld  leaheila  beal 
to  Charles  v.  1-^Eim  did  FerdlnBod  aoquire  lbs 
eroiTO  of  Arajon !— Where  Is  Aragraif-Whai 
was  his  r^ation  to  Charles  V.  !-5low  dU  ho 
acquire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  StcUy!— 
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pledseil  w[llt  eualn  ? — ZIow  did  Ferdiaand  re 
gard  PhiUpt— What  was  Joanna's  iJiaraclcr 
—When  did  Kiilip  leave  Sjniin)— How  via 
• "■— sdbylUHdeSBrlionofliBrT— Wlen 


iC^JDin  her  husband? 
FagcSI. 
I  whom  did 


liiUp  sign  a  treaty  on  hia 
■WfcrelH  Brasaelal— Did 


Tflnii«  of  Ihe  lodiflB,  flod  the  grand  nmslenililps 
oT  Out  tbTBB  mUllBiT  Olden !— Wbac  oath  did 
Bile  imppsa  iBE  Utol— Whom  did  Ferdinand 
order  la  be  iHoelaimed  sovei^ffnof  GasIUe? — 
WMt  oharactet  did  be  aasumoT— Waalie  popii. 

Page  93. 
How  did  the  graudeBS  regard  him!— How  did 
Phiiip  regard  Ferdinand's  proceedings  T—Wlio 
Tras£isadTtssr!~'WhoseanibaEBadorTPasDDii 
John  Muiael}— What  did  PbUiii^  ambgeHadoiB, 
despalclied  fl«n  Bmsada  to  Spain  ijy  Don 
John's  adTlia  regnlie  Pardinandto  do!— What 
Intri^iiedid  Ferdinand's  amhaasaderCoDehilles 

leeliHl  063  intrigue?~How  nas   Conchillos 
ceed  vilh  Ihe  Casliiian  nobfes  I 
Page  93.    , 


Ferdinand  Have  on  PMipt- 


Did  Fhilip  intend  lo  obaerre  this  trei 
Wlial  vas  las  deeign  in  matEing  il? — Wbi 
hiHfirsI  slep  after  condndiog  it  !—WhLlllL  . — 
]»  driven  oy  a  ieinpeat ! — How  long  and  hy 


be  reiain !— How  did  the  tw 

dnaton  of  IhlB  Irealy !— WtiJther^  Ferdina,^ 
reMre  I— What  was  Ob  condition  of  queen  Jo- 
anna on 'the  accession  of  her  husband  la  the 
ciown  of  Castile  7— What  did  Fbllip  wish  Ibe 
eorteBtodDwlthtEBpectio  Joanna  f 
Page  95. 
Bid  they  consent  t—Wbal  titles  did  Ibey 
'  10  Philip  and  Joanna  and  llieir  — 


Chaises!— Wben  did  FbiUp  die 
iU[o  t— How  long  did  lie  reign  on 
What  nas  Jama's  coaduot  at  the 

ednere^ffilt. 
id  ftrnnd  his  olidnis  1 


atthedeatboTher 

„- .     . .  _-  .  IS  Jior  condBci  In  leladon 

MltiegaYami»iU!— WhatSOTHr^gOB  claimed 
•'■-""-"  of  regent  in  CaattJp'    "-" • 


Whilber  was  FCTlinand  g 


d!— To  whose  interest  was  the  g 
■n  from  11^  lo  Caslilo !— How 


What  AJVican  territories  were  now  aoqntreil 
for  Charles  (afterward  ttie  emperor  Caiarlea  V,) ' 
—By  wham?— Who  dellaycd  the  oiBense  of 
the  expedition  !— What  terriloiles  did  Ferdioand 
acquire  (br  lita  {psndiion  I— Wliat  eoYBreign 
vran  Hiprtiod  ftotn  Hayarrel-^How  did  Ferdl- 
regard  bis  grandson ! — Had  .Ferdinand 
"•  l^bismamagairiUitttenienofLaiila 


Xa.  t— Duliilis  eon  rawviTehialhther!— Whom 
did  Ferdinaad  fmpolnt  ifigent  cf  all  his  king- 
doms unta  the  arrival  of  Cfia-'—  '—"'—•  —— 

Wbat  was  bis  moDve  for  ttl 


— WhatotI 


leathl— When  did  lii 


under  Cbi™ 
pal  work! 


le  Fienrbigs  appointed 
b  of  Fblffii  Charles's 
id  Maiinuliaii  intrust 
Wbo  acted  as  preceptor 
It  was  Adrian's  protas- 


is ChailBH  (bnd  of  leamina!— Of  vlu 
its  was  be  Ibni  !— To  what  <Ud  Chievre 


Oiarlea  sboulJ  atri™  In  Spain?— What  was 


lis  reputed  aani 


ingof  Ferdinand-3  death?- To  whom  did  Uh 
"■^Yereigaty  belong  by  The  laws  of  Br«in  ? — 
^hat  foreign  princes  acknowledged  Charles 

irately  against  it?— How  did  the  nobles  re. 
dve  Chaties's  clafm! 


desicns  < 
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the  nobles  perceive  this  ? — How  did  ttey  op 
pons  tbe  doslgjit — Did  Xlmauw  abandon  itl-^ 
What  w«»  lla  ■- ■ "       ■■ 


Qamapaty _. 

WIiM  oiinnigTaiiUaldbenRftB}— fVetethecB 
(f  great  lalne}— How  did  XimaieB  ^ply  the 
vffllth  tbns  neorared  tbr  Clu^enmiil 
PagelM. 

eafelr  of  tbeir  older'— What  nobles  ware  Johied 
ia  the  oammiseianl— Hon  did  Ximsnes  receive 


I  provide  fbc  the  taaae  tnmanillliT  of 
'Wbat  eaatle  waa  spared  I— WllBt 
did  S«Un  reaUie  fivm  tUs  mesBDre  I 
iTdldXlDHDea  BappoTtlnlbeaoallil 
itamjoeBS  J— Wlere  a»  Algiers  and 
ow  did  ha  bear  this  diagrr"' 


Did  the  other  FlamMi  m 
^  Tea^sexample? — Unwdid 
nisL  tiBtitm  regani  ibia  ? 


dbiand  agoinat  France  T— Why  didihePIeminga 
desire  peace"— Wbo  "waa  kms  of  France T-— 
Whac  suibassadora  coocLndod  the  treat;  t~ 
Wbat  were  its  prinidrcd  aaidiamel— Wlo  was 


Pago  107. 

V  between  Ctoles  sod  Xi 

;  did  Chariaa  remain  in  Flani 

the  treaty  of  Koyon  T—Wbo 

lisTOyage  to  Spain !— When 

he  land!— Where  tsAsturias?— How  was  h 
as  XidKnes  occupied  Ql  ^' 


Oy  ChatlCH  _ 

iBatbrOkehisheartl— Wbsndldhedla!— How 
long  bad  he  been  regent '--What  remarkable 
bmionr  did  he  racdva  ftom  tha  people? — 
Where  bad  Caarice  simnnohed  rbe  conee  of 
Caaile  U  meetl— Where  is  Valladolid  t— Had 
tbey  acknowledged  him  kina!— How  did  they 

—Wat  ftee  eift  did  Iliey  vote? 
Page  109. 
How  did  Cbatlea^  Spanish  aabjeclB  Boon  bo- 


n  to  regaid  him  ?— Whose  inl 


-Whow 


thEC  Fcrdmandl— WhM  adrantita  nsnlted 
rtma  this  itapl— Ibd  the  Aiagooese  aeknow- 


m  France  during  the  eining  of  tt 


—How  did  Gharlea  ireel  them  1 
eelona? — Of  what  important  event  c 
heu  SI  Barcelonal— men  did  Mail 
Page  111, 

did  Uaiinlljan  wieh  the  imperial  a 
jlvenl— Had  he  been  crowned  byt 


Why 


if— Whom  ^d  the  S 

-Whom  did  the  Venetians  fa 

vereign  possessed  the  grealcs 


«t !— What  noaaeBBlons  had  Charlas  in^laly  I 
-What  hadiPranciaT- Did  litis  render  bolh 
angcrooa  neighbours  to  tiie  popel — Wblch  of 


What  did  ho  secretly  ac 
jur !— Why!— Did  Leo's  nu 
-Where  is  Frantfiirt  7— Wl 


Germanic  liDdy)- 1 
principle  to  elect 
whom  did  Ibey  oHbj 
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QUESTIONS, 
lie pope^eDuni^ make    Spaing — WlL 


BE  deefded^~In  yibaae 

,_,._,JidUia  BlenoM  retinire 

CIihWb  uuliaMaSin  to«gIl!7-DLd  Charlea 

n  he  heard  (he 


pa[ni,d)d  Ul 

J  MWB  of  his    ■ 

Barodoiuil— Wlmi  iltli 
hum:!— Was  he  Ihe  HrEt  lo  do 
SpanlirdspleagcdBtChBileH' 


M-^.,  M  Ohulon)— DU  ttas  clwgj  sect 

IbJBl— Bid  His  eloHj  aai  tbsr  point?— In 
whal  kOj  -aid  innmUa  mioa  ^Wliat  meosnre 
did  Uiedtl»llie  of  TtdanelSTCwit  to3— To  what 
etam  lud  Uis  UagdDm  oFV^siidB  beeo  ui- 

,,    ™.. ^■'--riudeityofUieMiij. 

upnt  of  Spoln  IsVa- 
i1i£m  of  me  uilUluy 
-Oinvren  liie  peo- 


rdjn  difl  La)  realiy  fK 

Fag?  131. 
Which  did  Ibu  VeneUana  (kyour  ?— WbM  sea 
;  3IHU11  of  Venice !— What  eoreragn  were 
-baila  and  FiaodB  panleiilaTly  amLioOH  u 
Bftln  T — WhendidHeoTT  VUL  aiMvoidihe  Uuone.l 
-What  ODHMliif.  pHitiM  did  be  nnUe^— F« 
Fhat  ware  H«niT  and  the  .EijUsli  nUIOD  pac- 
Uenlailr  miooil— ^V^t  Tlotoriea  did  he  gaiK 
iBlllSI— Of  wl!se.R™ehporlW8B,Heiii7  lu 
possession!— Where  iB  Catala!— Which  way 
ftom  PatiBj— Was  Henry  as  well  qualiUrf  by 


QOhlaB  ai^Ai 

did  Ihe  perqile  oppose 


Aw  lesls  10  lauch  the  people  g 


Whom  did  Charles  appoint  to  hold  th 
Uet—WIial  did  the  nous  then  resolve  i 
>^I0W  did  Charlra  then  decide  Ihs  dispi 
tveen  the  nobles  and  people  of  Velen.... 
What  were  the  consequsiooe  of  this  rash  elepf 
— Whal.tlM  the.citl^  of  OaaiaeiesDlveiail- 
Dnheariiig  of'Caiarles^  election  V-Dld  he  r< 
cam  nielr  depudeal-rWIiece  did  be  summo 
■he  onjai  10  meett— where  is  Compostellai- 
In  whaC  iut  bfSpain  ii  Oeltclal— For  nbai 
parposs '  did,  Ohufw  annunon  the  cotlea  ' 
^ie£!— Where  BJ^'Tilleda  and  Vallediriid! 
WMt  aidihenraitisuralesorToledodoantl 
occosionl— Wlial  ontragc  did  the  people  ofV 
ladoM  otlempl  I-^Whal   diapeilion  did   I 

— Fot  wtal^ieaso^— What  did  ISoraptsa 
t^ies  aom  aalamania  do  I 
PagoJia 

tfes  fVom  Toto, 

d,  and  Cordova  declare?— Where  is  To- 
-  ■      incal-Toro!— Madrid  I-r    ' 

ipuLles  to  grant  the  donal 
did  the  nohlca   fhvour' 


What  did  the 


IDS  T— Which  BO' 


he  sincerely  de 


Fa^lSS. 


m  the  ii 


rtyah^tatn 

w^  their 

pect 

Navarr^?- 

LVithTfapacl  lo  Naples  7— 

llaiit 

wa 

-Where  Is  Naples  7— Milan 
what  lunsdom  Is  Barscr 

d7n" 

notion?— What  ■woe  hie  chief  ob 

Sx  I— HOW  did  the  BiatBB  of  Eorope  com 
Bntj'a  niendalilpf—Wbom  did  Francis  em 
ploj  (0  goinhiin  7— What  did  he  gain  iVoin  Henr; 
by  WiAsefs  mtefccBsion?— How  did  Francl; 
oddre*s  Henry  is  his  letiera  7— Whot  cloim 
had  Chotles  on  Heoiy  i— How  did  tie  seek  c 
sccuce  Wolsej's  intercsl? 
PagelSS. 
Whi'hef  did  Charles  swer  on  IfBTing  Comn 


-wiiai  additionol  pcneion  did  he  gram 

j  T— Where  Tvas  Henry  when  Chatlce 

landed,  in  Ei^1and?^'Whic&  war  is  Canter 
bury  ftom  I^nilen  ^T-Wbom  did  he  despatcdi 
10  meet  ChorlceT— Bow  lani  ffld.Chulea  re- 
main in  England  !— Wbat  du  be  eOhct  by  Us 
lisli  I— How  did  he  comdetelj'  gain  Wolsay 
to  his  inierest ;— Where  Hi  Henry  promise  to 
visit  Charles  1— Where  andwbendid  the  mtet- 
Tiew  between  Henry  VHL  and  Francis  I,  lake 

What  was  the  plain  calledT— How  was  Ihs 

did  il  last? 

Where  and  when  did  Charles  nnd  Henry 

efibct?— What  proposal  did  Charles  nialie  Ibr 
settllj^  Ihe  dinerencee  between  lUmBelf  and 
FniDdaT— Where  and  whm  was  Ohorlee  T. 
oioWliedeDmrorofGennai^T — Where  la  Alx- 
la,Chmelle>-Whot  otbef  nuihanih  ascended 
hia  IhniieabDiietbeBHmetiiiiel— What  fire  grest 
moQortfliB  llonrlshed  in  the  Iflib  ccDtnir?— 
What  woe  tbo  OrBtaetof  the  snpemr'B  adrmnlB- 

pa^ate  his  opinions? 

PageiaS. 
What  was  th?  conditiop  of  the  rsvehnes  of 
the  OaOiollccttundi  when  XeoX.  ascended  the 
ihnmel— Sow  m  )h  pitiride  b  Itmd  An  Oe 
amfijat  bis  eitiavagant  tcbenan  )— KmMn 
IlHiiBtursViliclal^rusit— Wbm  andby  whom 
w^  tber  InventMl-^For  w!i^  pnrposB  were 
th^  at  and  taitoDded  ?.-For  what  did  JnUDS  H. 

Eight    of  promnlgaUng  Indnlaences  lo  Got- 
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lojliial  o^name  1— Of  what  univeraity  was  bo  ap- 
prSnted  ptofosBor !— Dj  whalprince  t— Against 
nhat  praotlEeof  tbe  cbnndi'orfifflDfl  did  tL0  Orat 
prsBflhT^How  VBA  TUB  prmi^lDf  TflcdvedT— 
Td  wliat  pidme  did  lie  Snt  oonqi]^  of  tin 
saboTitidnlnDiiMl— With  nbat  nODcesa  I— 
Wlul  ma  lUB  next  sMp!— la  pQljIlAtng  ths 
aiemedld  be  actaiowledgs  ihe  HuibDntroTflie 
olmrdi!— Were  Wb  IheseB  aOBVLrBisdl— Wliy 

Pageiaa. 

him !— What  priesta  oppoaed  Liillier !— Wbiol 


and  the  riacim  reqnesi  of  ilia  nope  !—Wl 
cause  T—Wbeie  ilil  Liubermeeihbnl 
Page  130. 
In  Uieir  dlBsute  to  wbal  did  Oajetan  ^ipi 
—To  -nbat  didlAlbarl— WhenLutberbBd  < 
foled  the  cardlnHL  boif  vat  ho  tmited  bv  h 
-'Was  he  Intimidated  b7  Us- 
did  I.iithsr>s  IVitatda  penoade 

What  ODTionfi  appoal  oidlia-piiL ._„-, 

deparain  ttom  AngBburgl— WbeiB  I9  Augs- 
bxirc? — To  whom  did  Ctifelan  appeal  fiir  "'"  ■ — 

Page  131. 
What  Beiuenita  did  the Jodraa  at  Borne 
(her  maidfiiat  In  Ua  de 

;he  pope  retails  of  allOhi 

!— Did  it  imdaco  ■micb  _. 

feet!— WMl  prarented  ibe  consequaiceeoflha 

pope^  trull  from  being  huariooe  (0  Lalh«'? 

Faieisa, 

When  did  Mailioillan  die1— Row  wasLu- 
Iber^  aiend,  the  eleclDt  ofSaxon;,  now  enabled 
to  protect  Mm!— Why  was  Leo  aftald  to  eji- 
ooDimiudcalsXuthei-T— ILnr  loog  did-thla  ens- 
setuilDii  oThoslBillea  Uat  I— What  ,waa  the  Bub- 
jeot  oT  Ihe  imbUc  dlapaCatleii  between  Xmher 
andEcoina  at  Leipsiiil— WbeiB  Jal^do^- 
Haw  did  thodisputo  (enniiialfll— In  what  other 
BJuntTT  were  bidnlgeooeJ  omHsed  I— Who  led 
Ibe  reftrmsta  in  SwiuerTanifi— What  nniver- 
tilled  declared  against  Ibem  1 
Page  1S3. 

Wton  was  the  bnll  against  Luther  Anally 
pronoanced ?— What  were   ha  terms? — How 


it !— How  did  be  proceei 
llalkm  did  he  perJbfmat 
ia  Wittemburg  1— Ho  w  d 
—When  ChaSea  arHied 


salons  and  prIvllteeH  ot  the  Ca- 


Page  1S5, 

first  opposed  Teliei !— How  was  be  led  inio  it! 
—What  was  the  flnai  resnlt  of  his  studies  and 
Ingiiiriea  !— Was  It  this  etadnalpnwieaa  which 
iMbimta final  anooeaaT— Ware bui fbllowera 
conducted  aa  gradudlj  In  tbdr  innniiiea  SB 
IMtax  himaeln— Who  bad  omKwed  llie  eor- 
niptlona  of  iheBomMi  ehurdi^  Ibe  Uth  can 
toiT)- Who  Id  the  Wibl— Who  In  the  lath  !- 
Whyd"- 


Ly  did  ibey  m: 


Id  diminished  the  po 


AleianderVI.J-Of  Julius  II.!— Did  th 
digacy  and  ambition  diminish  llie  re 
(iic  the  papal  office!— What  was  the 


Ihe  condilioo  of  the  Gennan  clergy !— How  had 

wars !— How  were  Ibo  persons  of  the  clergy 
protected! 

Page  139, 

Dulhmily?— llow  could  a  priest  be  degradtd 

the  anl  pQwer!-~WhaI  conrls  exercised  jnrls- 
dicllon  over  priests !— What  Unds  at  hiw-snlls 
WHB  tried  by  the  Bplritnal  conrtB,  beddea  the™ 
in  which  pneafo  wars  conoQued  ^Were  iba 
drll  eontts  tqjDred  and  degraded  by  tlusepiM- 
leges  of  the  etay !— ^w  did  the  apMtnal 
courts  punish  ofi&ldan  1— What  part  at  th« 
national  property  in  GeiTOany  behmged  to  the 


ed  (bia  prlvjlegi 

Ne  eiiraon 
f  exercised!— What  is  ineaat  by  irn- 
owhoni  were  Ihay  patl!— On  vdiat 

s  account    of  these 
Faga  149. 
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lier'B  Ume  exposed 
I  ohurcH!— WhM 


mmeJ— Did  bo  anally  wrile  against  L 

For  what  p 

vTdetenniiie  lo  oppa 

pope^  legates  at  Oe  diet  lodBt  npoa)— Did  the 

How  did  Ibeyi 


eoundl  fbrcc  lilmlo  rel 


■woislilp)— How  did   il 


the  pope  reward  his  seel  J— Whs  il  Ibo  proioa 
am  or  the  ealholio  Ihilh  nbiolt  he  dei^nded  ?- 
Did  the  proteclant  bbiM  oTEiif  land,  his  Bocca 
eon,  retain  tlu  titia  nTDeffiudet  oroie  IMh  !> 
Did  Luther  laplr  to  bolhlha  imiTKiltT  and  Q 
klngt— Did  On  unurorerHy  aClnct  Bttenlic 
flmngtunnEaiapeT— What  wss  Ua  efl^  ; 


Why  did  Leo  X-endcstour  j 

lUe  alliance?— Did  Leo  remain 

Page  149. 
Ba  Charles's  ambaasi 


When 


le  Frenol 


Parma?— Where  Is  Placentia !— What  effect 
did  ClilH  treatj  have  pn  Chlerres !— Was  Ui 

Where  did  hosliliaes  cominance,  while  Chorloi 
and  Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Milan  ? — B} 


a  It  bounded?— 

incia  Btiack  him ! 
I  induced  bv  Faoi' 

acknowledge  tia 

I? — What  general 
Use  the  InsDlenca 
B  succeed? — Alter 

Uosson?— Wlial 

T—Whal  was  Clureinitt  of  Ibeilegel 

^.aca  did  Franda  then  Brat  lett&ei— 

Whut  happened  to  bim  in  the  nel|bbDnrhoiid  oT 


Aanmoeeedf 
1  orHmieDn' 


ft?— Did  Frant 

Chailea  la  cli 
rk?— How  did 

leeedf— How  di 


id  Charles,  duke  of  Bon: 


reealtoribe  congress  <— Where  did  Woleey 

,  Charies  t-^ow  was  he  received!— What 

the  result  of  QiisTleitt— AOMrdlng  totha 

ne  fbrmsd  tistween  Wolaey  (Sir  HeDiy  YIIL) 

„_  OiBtlBS,  on  whlOh  aide-was  CgiBii«  to  In- 

vadeFranoel— Onwfdiili  Mb  was  Henn  to 

InTBda  it  !-Wlth  how  maiij  men  eaehl— Wliom 

was   Cbarles  to  'marry?— What  reason  did 

Henrysaeign  Ibrlhla  treaty?- Wbatwaa  the 


It  part  of  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  mu 
m  lbs  pope  and  llie  emptor  agabnt 

sr— Wbsa  M    LMohaidr!— Were  the 

Freneli  popular  In  Italy  T-.'How  did  the  Freneh 
goYenwi  of  XUxa  coDdiiDC?— Wtmu  did.  Lb 
..__j_i.*    ^-L_.  _«_  i±i  * Moronemako 


banlahl—WhBt  oBb  did  Jem 
10  PtamdB  Slbnal— Did  Ibe 
Wbilber  did  Leo  permit  (he  exi 
Sid  Ibe  Marechalde  Foil  sncce 
them  ?— By  wbosa  good  c     ' 

French  attack  on  Iti^gio,  hi 
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^rmd  and  Flacoilia  united  1- 


QUESTIONS. 

SagoTla !— How  was  ns 


ChETles  Tlsll  on  his  relnrii  Cnm  Gennany  lo 
Spain  I— How  long  did  tis  visit  last  7— What 
Vbtb  its  consoqnBocasT— Whom  dii  CllBtles 
cnBteidsbljatsdoilnll— WtBt  coana  m  hs 
TKTage?— when  didilialake  eommand  of  an 
fiiay1'»Whara  '|^  XonnaDdyl — Brolagne? — 
Ibrltii!— FIcBidy?— WUnier  did  Surrey  pro- 
— 1  -J.V  .1 .  j_  D ,    "Tiat  modo  of 


03  Iho  object  of  tlifl  people  in  liiese 


Page  183. 
What  did  the;  9lyle  Ihe  convention 
_d  tiiay  agree  to  icuuireof  Adrran?- 
^  did  PiSuia  march  I— Where  is  To 

"""  -How did  the  queen  of  CaalUer 


ll-^™™' 


-UiBlBiiddldlie  tumbla 

.T-Ha  whom  did  the  Mand  he- 


eef-Wbo  nulled  wl 
iBTOeM  T— How  did  lliey  aucceed 
didtiia  knlglito  BnsCaln  the  ele^  ?- 


Wton  lUd  FraniHB  arrive  In  Spain!—] 

mUct  oT  the  n^  ellt  granted  by  Ihe  e 
Ihs  empstorl— Where  is  Galicia  ;~W 
lliedn  ofTiiedo?— WMt  course didi 
EHUM'Tolcdo  lake  1— Who  was  their 
—Where  is  Segovia  '—Who  Sad  been  i 
maentalivB  In  Ihe  cortea  of Galida  1— H 


cc^ved  by  the  Ss- 
imis!— miom  did 


a!  xim^ieB  1— Where  le  Hedlaa  del  Gampo  ? 
TidiheyddiVH' (he  battering  oamioD  to  fun 
.It?— Howdld^Vmsecacrflat  tbelnhaUtflnlal 
low  did  Ihe  inhabltaiiu  or  Valladolld  eip'osk 
Btlbrlhlalsiuiyl 


low  did  cardinal  Ai 


What 
Why  could 'Sao 


lUadohdi 
Page  164 


re  of  Uieae  disnirbances ' 


n  did  he]Dlawllh  Adrian 


tu  the  people  7- 


milar  reguLrenientfi  of  Iheir  BDvereignl — 
liat  people  of  Ennqie  beat  nndenUHd  ths 
inoipfca  of  libeitj  at  iBa  Ome  J— What  alann- 
.  Ihe  nobilOy  and  alteDSCod  (hem  ftom  ihe 
use  of  Ihe  peoplel— On  wUchsldBdMihsy 
Ihron  (beir  hJSDBace  I— What  maaiure  did  thsy 
"ir  the  einieroi'*  iiBnofl(  1— When  did  lie 
tea  of  thojnnta  net  oul  Ibr  Gemianyl— 


regenls  assemble  the  royal  army  7— WHial  13 
ed^  the  chief  slrenglh  of  Ihdr  army  I—" 
andedtlie  ronlistsT— Wbeie  did  hi 
lo  snrronnd  and  rodgce  De  Hanj's  I 
ueceHGilty  ofBurrenderiug! — How  di 
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Bnny  i— Wlial  did  (hs  rebeLsmoa  ii«d  1— WI 
did  not  (lie  jaaJa  lay  B  lai !— How  was  moot 
tuBed  1— How  did  lbs  regenu  reise  immj  i 
par  tlie  nral  troops  ^-Did  the  nobmiy  desii 
10  units  Willi  (lie  peopio  in  paciflc  meOBUteH ) 
Psgem 
rt  dT  itaB  [Iglua  demanded  liy  the 


n^ith  whom  did  he  aUbci  a  June 
ly  odrauced,  towards  wiiat  pJo^^o  i 
real!— Where  ia  Tore  ^^  Wliete  wi 

iraaied  T— To  wiioni  did  lie  wiila  1 


— Waa  the  coolbderaliDu  oT  ^tieg  ag 


inflaroo  Uie  mliiiisof  tbo  peoi 
Vase  ITU. 
■  Alter  expalUns  the  Btenoli  fnsa  Hararre, 

wlfflt  i^Boe  did  lbs ' --" — '    '"-- 

Donna  Usrla  InUmld 


IT  ufiesll— Wis 


w  icng  did  si 

WJliltier  did  She  flneUv  escape  ?— Wnal  Wi 

«  of  her  Mght1— IMd  this  reh 

IT  lessen  the  power  of  Ihe  crov 


cs  ItaOl— Where  ia 


What  sort  of  goyem 

Kd  the  nohhis  Sefendl 

the  ifluuactor  of  the  GemBOiBdBl— Who 

nandad  the  royal  Corxa  m  Valencia?— Oi  which 
Ode  was  ths  BdrantBie  hi  1KD  and  Iiail— 
How  were  the  nobles  then  rdnfti«d!-~Whloli 
party  then  ptoTalledt— Who  prsvemed  anmou 
relwUkm  in  iira|on!— What  hwipened  in  Ma- 
jorca ?— Where  le  Aiagon  I— Majorca ! 


)ain?^Bj 


them  by  rii 
gualrfied'  it 


1  act  of  Elen 


Iterlesand  Frani 
undenaluog! — ] 


itEjr  did  he  propose  to 

iKBonT— Whal  prevanlsd  UiisI— Who  was 

auQior  of  tlia  conspliney  afahist  Fnmcia? 

Vos  he  related  CO  the  bnei— Why  did  Lmiss, 

..  ijoge  nwthO',  balB  the  BouIbailBt— Bow 

had  the  Mng  Inijied  theduks  of-— ■— -• 

'asOieoaSiaofi 


oiikjDti«sT 


Alter  th 


Faje  ITT. 


'hal  design  was  enterlMned  tjj  Louise 

..  succeed'— What  did  she  then  resuivei— 

Whoiadtd^ie  conBUlI  fi>T  the  paipose  of  rtdn- 

Bonrhanl— miBt  anjnet  dBdalon  dlAtti^ 

ihi  (him  iba  JndgeaT— To  What  measiiTeB 

1  the  dnke  of  Bomboa  dilreii  by  Oils  t-^ 

What  did  the  smpepoT  oflerhbn!— Wluk  beodea 

the  constable  and  GharleB  V.,  was  to  invaile 

France!— Ho*if  many  men  was  Bourbon  to  far- 

■Where  was  tbeemperor  to  enter  France  ■ 

7  J-Where  was  Bonrbon  lo  act  i..  tbe 

warJ— For  what  did  the  conaphalom  wail!— 

~  "nibraiBd  Francis  of  the  correspondence 


tisit  Bourbon  1— What  was  ths 
ill!— When  did  the  codsIbMb 
into  Italy  l—Did  Francis  go  lo 
lid  he  appohic  In  his  place  to 
-Whai  was  his  cbaiacierJ— 
«s?— Of  whai 


BT  did  he  attempt  lo  del^nd  tji 


What  prelate  died  during  thca 


' — Did  be  secretly  re 


Page  180. 

Vm.  fainiled  his  pari  of  Ibe 

treaty  wilhChailea  I— What  relaided  IdsmlU- 

•-"operaliDciBt— WhendldMsannylBie  the 

!^^nder  whose  comniBiidT— Bbw  imr  to 

qpnoBch^Who  comroaDfed  the 

I  irtiai  monOi  did  bB  craitawl  flie 

'  "'     ingB  to  reti«ati~Sd  the 

.  his  attack  npon  Bnrgnndy 

at  had  Fran^  L  eflbcled  in 


PiOTOliT— In  w 
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del^Ee  or  HhisoIIsb!- 


ta  j^uaT— 


aBBoimlvpt  auacke^  ly  Bi 


a  tMTEM!— What  was  Uih 
paigii  ?— Wliat  dlsckpl«  of 
Jm  m  Sojony  1— h™  was 

;  of  \t\B  New  Testameut 


France  AqtIde  b 


Page  18 


-- „ _-  ...  IiBjy?^How  Aid 

loy  raise  money!— What  didPeacara  pre- 

>n  lUe  Speoloh  troops  to  do?— WlilUiw  did 

Bourbon  go  to  raise  troo^T — Wbat  waa  Uie 

"    "      or  oTPranciB !— WWilier  did  ilio  Impe- 

, .-etirBt-WherelaLomi-On  wbaSH- 

^rolng  the  coiraption  of  th^v  tbtI— To  wlikt  ^  did  he  lay  siege  1— Where 
4s  Pavia  );^On  What  rtref  I— WJiiai  nay  ttom 


3d  ibe  LuLheiai^  reliaion  ?- 
faee  panons  of  LuUlei^ 
'as  pope  AdTlan^s  character 
incio  to  tile  diet  at  Nurem 


teiai. 


at  ^  tUe  pope's  mmoia  pi 


3  bearitig  im  pleasant  tidings  to 


Page  185. 
Bow  ireia  (he  Tettnmeis  bffilaBtad  by  the  diet 
of  Ntmmbergl— Wiwre  Is  Knremhergl— To 
oihu  did  they  appeal  in  their  siibseqneiit  oon- 

— 1~  1    IT p,^  Adrian's  r-"-"--* 

—IWVK^" — "■ 

treated  by  iheea 


ecclesiasties !— What  w 
til  l-T-Whom  dii 


j  the  eharacler  of  pope 
)  Nnremhi 


at  did  Gampeggio  exbt>n  thi 


Wlul  wt  of  Fraoce  did  heraopose  to  in- 
ade^Wliat  pan  ma  Henry  ym.  la  inTBda ! 
~Where  la  FroreneeT— Pieardyl— enieoDe  T— 

men  did  the  empenn- ein- 


n  of  Provence', 
(hat  city  did  Pes 


l-On 


atizens  of 
.How  tong 
itbe  BldEe last J^MeaoCme  where  had  JPran- 
.aaeamlued  an  annyf — Where  IsATignoa* 
'Whtther  did  (he  tanperiallsts  cedte  on  Iba  t^ 
pn>achorildsamiy?-^WhatpTflfeTLtedtlieein- 
.„_^._  ,^___  ^^„     [heeeojw- 


jvlng  repelled  the  iiiTOders  of  FiBDce, 

what  ^d  Francis  next  atten^itf — Wba(  nas  the 
'^■>ditk>n  of  tlie  French  army? — Of  the  impe- 
anpyi— What  did  FiaiunM  uoameUns  and 
Louisa  of  SaTDy  RdTise  ?— IMd  Francis  regard 
tiidr  advice!— Whom  did  he  apjcint  regent  of 
inl&lyj— TOiatdid 


a  Milan  belbte 


What 


Page  II 


waa  It  deluded: 


Page  190. 
Meanlimo  what  waatile  aittu 
ndar  liannoy  and  Peacarji ' 


deJfendPaviaJ- 1 


Ds;— How  didL^iB 


to  divert  the  ec 
ty  did  ha   cant 


lempttoconqaert— HowmanymeiL  diShede- 
(^ch  flrom  Ida  aEmy  fbr  tlits  purposej — Under 
Whose  command !— Was  this  a  iviae  measnre! 
— TVas  the  garrison  of  I^via  reduced  to  eittfr 

Page  191. 

TTow  many  Germane  did  BoarboJl  bilng  to 

money  to  pay  ibeii  troops  t  How  did  they  in- 

Tiallsts  approactied^nbt^  did  rS^cis's  generals 


what  day  ^d  the  imperisBsta  attacli  the 
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did  Charles  rcMlve  Ibi 


:  BtfeUdT— Wliai 
!—Whal  was  Ills  con- 


KS 


Whsl  dldtais  ambasmdors  demtind  orChHric 

Hearj'a  dEsieii  In  malting  bucU  tm  eimiyiigant 
demand  !— Wlial  wBB  tie  efflcl  of  tlie  ball-  -' 
PaTlBlnltalyl— Wlial  did  Lannoy  obligt 

I  do  ?— Did  Ohartes  confirm  tlia  treaiy  !— 
Ob  pope  defrauded  of  his  OKiDeyl— Wbal 


lielieve  thai  tlieae  condltiona 
iHiat  pan  of  Spain  did  beanive 


y?^Why  were  tlicybolii  enia^ 


—To  whofn  did  Pi 


rahW^  the  pint  <~Whb 


a  Ft3nda7--On  wha 


m  his  recovery ! 

Page  301. 
HowdldCharleal 


I  l^J. 


iah  nation  QiprOTs  of  hia  courteei 

on  ? — What  reply  did  the  margni 

lake  to  Cbarlea  when  bis  caede  \taa  "miicn 

*T  BoQrbon? — ^^Vhose  hand  did  Bourhon  de- 

land  in  marriage  ? — Did  lie  obtain  it  i — How 

na  he  rewarded  by  Charles?— Besides  the 

nnniand  of  the  army  in  Italy,  nhat  dutchy 

iiLcbesB  and  what  king  interceded  fbtFrsncis  ? 


E  eifect  on  Charles  T— When  -i 


fMendly  at 


Page  20*. 
How  was  he  reafored  to  his  friends  at 
rtver  Andaye  1— What  eiolaniaiion  did  he  n 
as  he  mounted  hia  horaa'l — How  loiig  was 
alter  the  battle  orPsTlsI— Whom  dldCha 
marry!— WiUl  what  dowryj— What  was 
condhliHL  ofGeirnany  at  chls  dme? — InT 
centuries  had  the  peasant  rebelled  ? 


!e3D«. 


r— Whei 


r— When  aid  Ihey  run 


id  they  fii- 
— Hu  ff  did  they  pr 
did  they  complali 


What  was  th«r  number  !—W1iat  hnpjous 
and blasphBiDous pretenslone  did  ho  make? — 
What  pruujes  BQirDnnded  Mun«r  and  his  SHOD 
IbUowers  I— How  was  their  ambassador  trax- 
sdT-^owwBBtblsoubHgapnnlBhBdl — Wl^ 


w  ffld  Lnthet  i 


master  of  the  Tentonio  knl^us  go 
the  kioff  of  IWsndVJnto  what  woo  jtiusuei 
erected!- Whom  did  Albert  marry?— What 
titTe  did  the  margraTes  of  Brandenbnrgh  lake  7 
— What  ts  the  presem  rank  of  Prussia  among 


What  did  Charlai^  smbasSBdors  demand  of 
him  J— What  answer  did  he  make !- Wha!  ivaa 
the  condition  of  Ilsly  and  of  Sfiiria  ?— Whcac 

What  were  the  terms  of  the  ho^  leagne?— 


From  what  oaih  did  the  pope  absolve  Fran- 

onduct  towards  Fran<da  7 — Upon  what  did  he 
esolveT—Whom  did  he  send  to  Paris  to  de- 
iiand  the  execulion  of  Uie  treaty !— How  was 
heir  demand  treated  by  Francis? 
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Wliere  difl  aement  lake  refuge  I— WliM  pa- 
laces  and  cburch  were  plnodered  7— What 
(erms  did  Moneada  exact  rh>in  the  pope  1— 
Did  [Us  break  The  power  of  tlie  holy  league  T-^ 
What  reioibrcemenlB  ffid  tbo  imperial  anny  in 


o  InTsde  i— How  hafl  pope  Clemant 
nards  Colonim  and  hie  lamiW !— Did 
llack  Naples  1— To  whom  did  Bourbon 


Did  Bourbon  regard  Lannoy'a  ireaty 
Uie  popoT— 'What  city  did  ho  rcaol™  to  assault 
and  pfander?— Did  ha  inlmd  lo  make  himself 
ladependent  of  the  emperor? — llow  did  I' 
pope  prepare  to  resist  Bourbon  I 
Page  B17. 

When  did  Bourbon  eocamp  in  Lhe  piains 

Roniei — How  was  BonrtFOn  dressed  ibr  I 

banie?— How  did  ho  aiiaok  Oie  city  ?— What 


emjdoyed  durhlg  (he  ijottie^ 
Page  218. 
Where  did  he  take  shelter  ^— What  was 
iijte  of  Same  <— Who  succeeded  Bourbon 
Did  lie  heelwe  Ite  caslle  of  St  Angelo?— Fi 
whom  did  llie  pope  eipeol  relief?— Did 


In  whose  care  did  (lie  pope  r^ 
Page  2!S. 
DldChariea  V.  dlaelalm  this 
Rome!— What    inconslBlEncy 
gnlUyof  in  Ma  prayers  T-nWhal 
Bmided  by  Bolymanl— Who  v 


Who  ciabned  Che  two  arowus  of  Lewis  i — By 
ivfaat  ngfat!— Did  Ferdihand  gain  the  king- 


allack  upo 
was  Oharle 


e  pops  ?— What  were  Ihe  prhidpal  tema  of 
e  treat;  concluded  at  Aralena^between  Fian- 
land  Wolsey  onthe  part  of  HflnryT-^Wliat 
_.!hndid  Henry  gire  op!— Pot  what  mfeal— 
Who  had  tho  'coato^  of  the  pope? — How  did 

Moncada,  and  tin  marquis  of  Guaslo  march 

Page  aaa. 

What  was  the  alats  of  the  FKildiery  in  Rome ' 
-Did  l^nnoT,  Moncada,  and  the  marqoiB  of 
naslo  remaui  in  BanieT— Whom  did  Ihe  sol- 
lera  choose  «»  theh-  general  ?— Wlirnn  did 

f  the  league  ?— Was  he  siiccessffil  in  Italy ' 


Did  he 


ntircly  re 


1  Ihe  pope  en- 


ipa  viait  to  be  formally  libo 
i?— WhatdidPianolareq 


gage  to  plead  with  Iheemperor 
^-Ca  what  terms  was  lie  relea 
Page^M. 

jdJ^WhaTp^ 

of  Charles 
now  mo  unaries  treat  mis  oner  S — With  w 
ibnns  did  Frands  and  Henry  declare  \ 
against  Charles? — How  was  the  ibgiish  hei 
answered  by  Charles ! 

Page  !!25. 


—What  army  avaenated  Borne  as  Ihey  ad- 
vanced ?— How  long  had  they  been  in  Kome  ?— 
How  much  was  their  munliBr  reduood  ?— By 
what  oanses?— Whither  did  thsy  retreat  1— 

kingdom  of  Ni^es }— What  dn- didhe  hesiege  1 
— Wiiose  galleya  guarded  the  hailxniT?— ITndoT 


tiana  and  Franele  and  the  pone  giie  Laotrec 
sutBcient  support  in  his  uiTaaim  of  Naples?— 
Why  did  not  Henry  VHF.  invade  Ihe  Ncllier. 


D_^ia  treated  bj 

Genoa  f— What  k 

jUMquanceof  Ihlai    _.      __ 

Frani^  aitengil  to  pnnlshtila  bcddnaia;— Did  tie 


tinislera  ?— What  Injury  did  the  French  oSfer 
a  his  conmry,  Genoa  f— What  measnro  did 
a  take  hi  couHquenceof  Ibla?- 


What  dty  did  ho  rel 

-Wh 

pies'l 

Page  238. 

hehn 

French  anny?-Wl«ii 

ho  succeeded  hun? 

-WhUher 

did  he 

ilh  the  remains  of 

bcFi. 

army  I 

lat  terms  did  he  s 

What 

& 

efl^ 

V  Doha  act 

hadejipelledthoFr 

jich' 
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Did  Oiey 
treotj;  was  crtoolnded'bj 


Ofwha 
teaalviimcd 


Id  [heo 


ceof  all  Europe?— 


Fsge  S32, 
How  did  ite  emperor  treat  hie  adherentB!— 
Did  he  attpnIMe  fiir  tlie  aafety  of  Bonriwn's 
iknilyandatiendanis!— Whydid  HenrjVin, 
&vour  Vmncia,  and  ctHiseiU  Implicillr  Co  the 
treaty  1— Whom  did  Heoiy  wish  (o  dlvoi™  !— 
Whom  to  marry  l-Whal  relaliail  mas  Catherine 
orAragon,  Henry's  qnee]i,toCliBTles;—Wbose 


le  pope  delay  to  giva 


r— Why 


do  !~Ia  nlial  WHiiuri' ffid  the  einpeKa' land  sooii 
after  Che  maty  ? — Ta  whom  did  he  Jaava  the 
[OTemmenCDrSpatat;— jaow  hid  Chai1«  lately 
gshted  poffttarUj  at  ganelmia!— Ai  what  pott 
did  the  emperor  fliat  land?— Wliom  did  hs 
hoDaar  ilieref — When  did  he  meec  dtepopeT — 
[ii  what  mamier I— Where  in  BokttoaT—Etnr 
ivere  the  HaUana  diaippoinied  in  utailea'a  op- 
heai^nee  and  denHeiwDr?--''Whatdaanr  had 
Eat^y  threotflned  Vienna?— Bow  did  Olarlea 
Heal  SftinaT — ThodnfreofPerraraT — TheVe- 
netlana1~Whensndvihere  were  theee  treaties 
published  ^ 

PageSaj. 


il  lilies  WB9  Prancia  crowned  in  Italy? 

Page  ass, 
/hat  progress  had  Lnlhei'a  doctrines  m 
Jermany? — Was  thlapfeaalng  lathe ep.,. 
!— Where  rmfl  when  did  he  lurid  a  diet  of  ilie 
lire? — Were  Ihe  diet  prepared  to  eppresar 
heraiisl— What  did  the  emperofB  age] 


isrs  who  prolesied 
How  was  the  lorni 

it  of  the  entire? 


clnde  with  the  pope? 


Wh&edii 


Oh  hie  way  to  the  diet,  wh'.t  did 
dlapo^rJou  of  the  Germans  to  be 
relfelon!— Whal  spirit  aclnsled  th 
of  the  diet  t— Was  Luther  there  h- 
Employed  to  draw  tip  the  protesrant 


Psgem 
HowdidlMseEfbctMeiaDcltionl — LntlieTT— 

^agoe? — To  what  kings  did  they  apply  tor  pro- 
Bcliorr  1 — How  liad  OiarL^  formed  a  sdieme 
^rceniiiitilngtbe  Imperial  crown  iuhlB&mlly 
Fage  339. 
Why  did  Iha  protealanta  oppose  ihjsj— How 


rotcsianla  ?— How  did  Henry  VUL I 

Charles  amioiiB  lo  coni^UMe  the 

—What  were  the  tenmof  the  (roaly 

if  Itatisbon  ^Who  wan  the  ^nets  hr  It  the 
fltantfi  or  paneta^What  niteUlgenca  nom 
man  elided  the  dletl— What  measures 
[aiffiu  to  oppose  Solyman!— What  was  Ae 
ler  of  ihe  allied  army? 
Page  £41. 


protflsiaW 


Who  1 


.'—Was  Uie  cam 

„ lA  by  any  creai  b3U]e?~Wliich 

lreated!-Whnt  ftiald  of  the  protest- . 
d  Aiiguellflth  J— Whither  did  Ibe  empe- 
eed  ^ter  the  campaign  i— WboMdid  he 
Bologna  ^How  did  the  ppa  delay  the 


Led  to  eluds  ills  la 


w  did  F^ands  elftct  an  alllanee  wlih  thi 
-Whore  did  the  pope  and  Franids  meet  '- 


mry  VOL'S  appllcatloa  Ibr  a 
1 1 — From  wtoni  did  Henry 
■ — Whom  did  Henry  marry  ? 


the  pope?— What  efibit  did  this  pro 
Henry  ?— What  did  tbe  parliament  dc 
Was  the  power  of  the  Booian  Caihol 


MrelsnhiEngltnd! 


-Whaiwi 
religion! 
Whalwa; 


ad  pope  Clement  die  ?— Who  snci 


PageSJT. 
d  Mnnsler!— T 
10  liucceededia 
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QUESTIONS. 

ng  did  ho      Wliithcr  c 


.ffdM  lite  dDminlanB  In  1519? 
"      ■--'-■ -   .v/hBt  prln 

'Whalreligu 


lal  )dng  ^applied  themeaD» 
JwledgolUBrightl 
Fags  asi. 


ISnassiia,  ond  the  republtc 


l(  dtnatedl— Did  tile  R«msD3eT«r 
poBseasiii— The  Vandals  J— Who  ovflTT  '  " 
ills  Tth  century!— Wlial  sre  lie  Oaee  pi 

kingdoms?— Whnt  m  Iherdigioa  qf  tiiL 

hi»»»„4    un.».»>»  Homo  and  HayradlDT — 

QBflei !— WliBl  Mng  claimed  Hon 
BgalDsl  the  Spaniards  I— What 


,sise 


Page  2! 


mT— ^&f 

nca  ?— Who  BoccsBded  Um  sa  king  of  AlgieiB ; 
Under  ^Bhat  fireat  pews  dMlia^lecs  ma  do- 
mkdiffla?.— Wliat  oommsnd  did  Solyman  give 
Uin  I-What  proposal  did  this  senoad  Bubai 

— v.  —  .i. ...„ig  eonrtl—Howdld  he 

18  Mm  of 'ft 
kiaedom !— ' 


make  ac  (be  on 


laldcli 


acquired  the  kingdoi 


With  whal  aucrass?— Who  look  comn 
the  ejcpolIUon  agaloat  Tunis  f^Whem  < 
embark !— Whal  disUDguiBlied  peraona  i 
paoled  tbflexpadlrioa?— What  knighial- 


ofthenMl— Whaicmel  J 
10  Ma  MIowetHl— Whan 
C«ieT4lliBltle? 


e  lo  declda  Ihe  l^te 
opooal  did  he  maKb 


ipreadlug  his  Iki 


What  did  Francis  do 
pope  ? — From  En^ajid?— 


.      _.        ...  tofi^Dtho 

prueatantB  at  Smal^da !— Wbomdld  he  invKa 
v>  Paris  m  efihcC  a  nnion  of  paniea!--WBa  he 
probably  Blm^oro  In  kla  Zeanlngto  procostsntlBm  1 
" —  "'  '--  -" '  Eltempl  (0  prore  hie 


SmalkaMel— rad  they  Bgree  lo  bbbIbi  Mm 
against  the  tmporor!— WTiy  not!— Did  Mc- 
lanclhon  go  (o  ParlsT — Against  what  dulie  in 
Italy  did  ftanoiB  Intend  to  make  war  J— Whom 
did  Charlea,  dnke  of  Saioy,  marry !— Which 
poaacaaed  (he  greateat  talents  ^Whoee  hiteretl 

Page  361. 

Bow  had  Chaises  of  Savo^  offended  Fcancla' 

Whal  demand  nexi!— When  tUs  was  tefhsed, 

—What  wr«w  nan^  of  the  t™  mrli  ™In 

Page  363. 
What  naedldlhey  maliB  of  the  present  truu 
blcB  of  the  dDfce  !— Bo  they  atiU  retrauhe  inde- 
peodence  then  acqnlred? — WhoBe  protectioD 
didOIiatlBS  of  Savoy  clahn!— Coidfl  Charlea 


Who  took  posseaBionof  the  dulchy  of  Bl 
-How  did  Charles deceiye  Francis  wllhit 
>  his  proceedings  hi  Milan  1— How  did  CI 
mploy  Ihe  leisure  gained  by  negotiating 

Pags  3d4. 
What  iHty  did  Chariea  enter  oil  April  6 

-What  did  the  French  ambiasadors  dema 
harles !— What  anBwer  did  Ihey  receive ! 
'hat  tenua  did  Charles  oBbr  «ngle  cenib 
Page  SflS, 
otteinplBd  to  reply  l—Whai  did  the  pope  dt 
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(huiliera  or  Ihe  Milaneae!— Did  li 


-KdCbarles^  pridjalora  and  gflnorals  approve 
or  Ills  Invasion  of  Fnuicg  ;~Did  lie  regordltielr 


periy  disposal  of! 

Faga  MS. 
What  did  tli0  emperor  promise  Ids  Lroops 
Ws  airiTsI  lo  ProveiicaJ— lu   wlial  jiori 
France  ia  Froieocat— Aa  CBariea  odTnnr 
Idio  FrancB,  wlu  -waBUia  atnaiton  of  L. 
Btmyl— Wbat  tiyma  did  hs  feyeBtl— Wlih 
v^iatBDciKaa?--'WluiralaUAT9eUleH?— At'    ^ 
How  did  Llie  Freucli  eeldlere  regard  Mo 
16150/8  ^an  of  delfeoce  ?— Did  Monlniofei; 
gard  liieir  complaLala  ^ 


ong  did  iSarles 
llal  1d9s  did  he 
loseT— WWlher 


Id  Leyeal— For  whal  ei 


loss  did  Friuicia  suffer  in  his  ftmii. 


What  counrries  did  he  lay  claim  to  by  this 
ridiculous  ceremony  ? — Did  Franda  proceed  to 
occapy  Uiese  counttieB !— Whet  place  did  the 
SlemlngainTesi?— Who  advanced  (orelieveTe- 
rousmia  T— Whal  stopped  Ihem !— Where  Jb  Te- 
1— WholiroB^lalMral  thia  suspension 


penaloiil— In  what  oountties !— Where  dii 
war  still  reiga? — Forliow  long  did  they 
iHnds  s  treaty  there ! 


of  longer 

dertjlike  lo  invade  ? — What  i 
IH  Hungary? — Did  Solymr 


MVith  whom  did  Francia  form 
jisM 


treaty  !— Whal   induct 


II  Ws  pan  of 
^  ro   sDspejid 


m  iWs  watl— Wl 
— Wbilher  ftas  I 

eideot?— Wbatin 


OB  did  Francis  g^n  hair 

rfea  diiven  ty  contrary 

iices  of  muiual  conMencs 
!— To  wlioin  did  Charlea 


^  iTbom  bad  her  ffrsl  haslunid  Aleiandt 

lAteiander  as  duke  of  Florence  I— Did  Ih 

J  allernpt toiecoverlheir libenyT"- 

...._  lid  Co J.",A..,  — ,-  ^  — 


To  whom  did  Cosm 


peace  and  Ihmiiy  alUance !— What  had  heeu 
placB  hsd  liie  pope  fiieil  upon  for  the  council ) 
[belt  DbjecSons  i— Where  la 


Uauiua! 

Page  378. 
Wliilher  did  tlie  ]npe  Hnal 

lime  or  meeting!— What  mode  of  refbmi  did 
propose  1 — TMd  the  occlea^sttcs  prO' 
1 — :.i.  I. .    '"'lo  publlslied  dioit 


y  transit  the 


vigorously 
holy  lea£i 

Did  the 


■eSJa. 


mnge  did  Henry  eflbct  T— Win 
Page  S80, 


Where  did 


bad  the  empenr  depended  for  mousy  I— 


'e  IhHQ  tlie  noblea  of  the  corTes?^— Was 


What  was  (he  effiei  of  this  change  ?— Whal 
..ichknt  la  relalsd  to  llbntnle  the  povrer  and 
ndrlt  of  the  Sponleh  Bohinty!— Who  was  or- 
dered tti  hivade  Fraoca  in  1S3G  I— From  what 
bly  did  the  gneen  ohiatn  a  subsidy !— 


--es 


Id  Charles  relfer 
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!— What  general  aavisia 


WhsKopodlentiliiltiieei 

iau«s  to  tbe  NeUierlunds 
iT«Te  Ihera  [o  esdi!— Wlial 
TCBdvs  u  iske?--Qid  bis  ci 
dflflkD?— Did  haper^stfu 
dTd  Frauds  reganf  Lbe  propi 


Bdw  was  he  Ve 

BiitBrP*™?— Ho 
—How  fir  did  the 
Flanders?— On  a 
tais  pTomias  to  g: 
evade  Ibe  parfom 


—Did  Ihe;  K 

Ilj^r  owJer? — How  w 


n1 — How  did  tiia? 
iCharleainPariB? 
ipenyliiinmwards 
4  dta  he  perfojin 


P  Milan  i— How  did  li 


Loyola'a 
didLojo 


WiaX  iH  thO:  primary  olrieet  of  oUier  mona 
nrdsTBT-'^Wlist  it  laS' «|]ecc  of  the  Jeealle 
From  nliat  bib  tiiay  exempted  !—W1ial  ... 
they  required  to  do  T-Wliat  Is  the  Ibnn  of  go- 
iranmem  anuma  tlie  Jesuits ! 
Page  aS9. 
Deaeribs  the  powers  of  Ihe  general  1— 

terml — How  Tode  did  Ule  novitiate  ]as 
What  was  entered  in  (he  register  ? 
Fage^O. 
What  amount  of  inflnenca  ffid  they  acqiiiiB 
over  the  edueation  of  yonthl— Of  wiyHti  wer" 
they  the  eonlSasora !— Of  whora  the  spiritu! 
guides  ?— Of  whet  did  they  thus  aeqniro  the  ai 
reclioii !— In  what  did  thffirtahe  part!- Whs 
liecnliar  source  of  weolili  had  Ihey!— With 
what  countries  did  they  trade  ?— Where  did  Ilioy 


-What  have  they  dona 

Pago  362. 

ilonista  ?— Where  ia  Paiagoa  j  1— In  what  cdb- 
Maa  did  Ihey  And  the  n8Uves^-WhBt  did 

-^niat  kind  of  punidinieni  did  they  use!— 
t  what  did  the  Jesuits  aim  in  Paragnay ' 


le  European 

lab  therulea 
le  rules  Ibund 


ef  disputants?— Whoae  book  did  tlie  em- 


Was  the  result  of  the  diet  agreeable  to  the 

B  canae  of  ChBrles'Hinodeiatlon  T— What  had 

.ppeoed  hi  Hungary!— Who  mas  tributary 
the  Tnilis  ?-.Whal  treaty  existed  iHtween 

ihn  and  Ferdinand  1— What  event  occa^ooed 

e  iFTBaking  of  Ibis  treaty! 
Page  397. 

Who  had  the  direction  of  nmiira  on  the  aide 
<^  SleAen !— What  was  Marlicuizi's  eharac- 
ler?— tMd  FerdbiBud  declare  war  againWSta- 
phen!— Who   suprKnted  Stepheo^s  canseT — 

be^ge  i — Who  rchcved  the  city  and  conquered 

Page  398. 
How  did  Solvman  behave  after  the  tiatile  !— 
Id  he  thus  acquire  I— Who  se 
"^ — ' '"  leeandtrihu 

LppUesornv 


ippUes  of  men 
sJ— For  what 


iM«^!— Whydid  hs  not  attach  the 
Hungary !— Why  was  be  reluctant  to 
' — Bs  from  Italy  end  the  Low  Cotui- 


!— What  did  Andrew  Dorla  advise' 


What  hi 
Did  this  SI 
What  was 


er  bhn  ftom  hi 


imbaiting !— 


.!— What  was  Hasc.__ 

foTM?— Did  be  surrender  when  summoned! — 
Whet  annoyed  the  troops  of  Chaiiea  on  the 
night  at  tiidr  landing! — Did  they  succeed  In 
r^i^ing  th^  asEaiianiB  In  the  monungT 

Page  aoi. 

What  happened  ader  this  bruilc !— What  place 
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JJd  Dorla  appoin 
flli1— How  did  th 


rc-ambartiing  ?— Wha 


at  embarkslion  t— Tt 


BOOK  VIL 

»w  discord 

fielweeu  Solymm  and  Ftanoisl 

PfljeTO. 

cooed!— WHO  was  Francis's  am- 

iie  Ponol— WHO  lo  Venioo !— Wlui 

bappm^'o 

Ihom  M  Uioy  salifd  dcwn  the  Pol 

-Bywhoas 

insagallon  were  ftey  murderod  ?— 

How  did  Fi 

—How  did  Francis  prepare  liir  war  1 

Page  304. 

n  fbt  alliance  orEnglaod,  Venice 

zsm. 

CTin  !— What  greal  offleer  bad  be 
Bow   many  arnUai  did  Francis 

disgraiMdT- 

bring  iiilo  I 

e  Belfll— Wbo  were  appoinud  W 

anded   by  Uieae  jolnoes  !-WllBt 

TOUiraydid 

holiei«»g=ii.! 

— Wbaf ,  .. ,.    

pbin  tab)  FarplgDBnt— WIiHt  vta  the  — .. 
adnnitiie  oflbs  camnlgn  I— How  did  llio  em- 
peror raiBB  monay  I— Wlial  inarriaga  Aid  lie  ne- 


did  FransiB  seek  lo  make  up 
Henry's  alUanoel—Whal  en™ 
VHiice  »nd  Constantinople ) 
FogeSOB. 
Wlmt  did  Panlin  obiaia  tioi 


Ilia  inhabilania  Ireaiedl— How  w 
of  ClevoB  bimBelTireaiedl 


A>roeB  joined  liim  lilerc  7— Who  advanced  lo 
relieve  Landrecy? — Wlio  covered  tbeBlegB? — 
Wby  did  not  a  soneral  encagement  ensue  ?— 
Wbowas  oWiged  lo  retreat  f—Wbst  country 


ed  Henry  of  Saiony  I — What  was  hia  cbnrac 
iarl— Why  did  he  not  jmnihe  league  of  Smal 
fcalde  ^—Wboni  dldhe  assistki  Hnngary  I— Wai 

sard  his  brollier  tlie  eleelor! 


What  occealoned  Henry  duke  of  Brnnanick 
to  lose  bis  dominioaal — Against  what  did  Ibe 
prsteatanta  of  Smaikalde  prolenl— Where  did 
tbeemperorboldadietla  15441— Wbat  princea 
did  be  oouit  ^ — Auainat  wbom  did  be  dedalro 

Page  BIS. 

What  did  he  demand  in  coadga^on  1— What 

disposition  did  the  emperor  excite  in  tbe  dier 

Bgainat  Francie?— Were  Francia'a    ambassa- 

gain  by  these  oonceBsions!— What  IbrcesI 


)  1.1— What  deaign  did  Henry  and  Cbarlea 
.tertain  Bgainat  Franoel— What  ally  did  Fran- 
» rcnonnceJ— Wby !— Where  ia  Carignan!— 


vaa  wounded  1 — How  many  impejialisia  wen 

Page  aifl. 
Did  Francis  ibliow  ini  bia  ailvaDlage  by  in 
aflinglbe  Milanese!— Why  nM!-Hovf  manj 


What  country  did  th 
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!— Where  8tE  EHpemeyan 

are  Ronen  and  (Means?— 
vards  its  deftDce  ?— Where 
!— Towards  what  jilace  did  G 


Gbatean  I  lake  vpon  Ihem  lo  preaalbe  aittclea  of  Mtb 
clial  were  Ihe  praleatanta . 


t^gIlcd^^^l■Ji[  ilSe  Hs  chief  lenns^—Whj 
wafilbepoMo^ndedwithChsrle^^— WhsUk 
popQ  ftieodiy  M  Francis  i— Was  (be  dismrbed 
eondilion  of  Germany  aninher  reaaon  fbi 
Chatlee'fl  making  peace  I 


I  pnileBtanls  of  3ms 
iH  dEmancIa  did  lie  i 


What  Frencb  prince  nE 
(he  tPMs  of  Ortepy !— W^J— Was  Ftancta 
blmself  plesssd  irUb  itJ—Wlut  princess  did 
Oharlee  decide  10  £Ltq  to  flifl  dnbs  of  DrieaiiB' 
— What  dissiea  vss  ths  ampeiDr  aSigled  irlUl  ^ 


remarks  received  by  Uio  proieatanls  I— What 

Page  323. 
'Jd  Ferdinand  recede  ttom  his  resoTalJi 

i  1— Where  did  Chatto  appSt  lbs  di 
nest  year  lobe  heidl 

Page  334. 
niat  arcbblabt^  IkTonr^ 

rieBltead  from  his  enga;..... 
niece  ea  the  dake  of  Orieana 

/hat  did  (be  dnke  of  S 
itioned'— Did  Cbailea 


at  diBonlerF — Did ! 


-Whal 
'bat  did 
lid  ihey 


Ltiigoud,ani 


9  to  enter.  Into  tfUande? — Wt^i — WJiai 
the  landguTs  amaidra'  the  elector!— Of 
at  did  the  eleocor  mapeol  the  landgrave  I— 
What  did  a  senae  of  tlieir  common  dimger  in- 
duce tbe  eonl^eratea  to  agree  lo? — Towbom 
Id  the  landgtHie  apply  {Or  mlbnnatioa  of  llie 
mperoi^  views? 

What  answer  did  he  receive  ?— What  sort  oi 


What  weto  his  virtue 

tiie  manaers  of  his  a^  ? 

Pages. 

Would  a  less  vigoron 

How  was  ihe  acenunl  of 


Page  332. 
What  did  the  cmincil  of  Trent 
Vbom  did  they  analtiemBtize,  or  i 
fas  llie  archbishop  of  Colognt 


„ liedJ— What 

-ipiuM  lo  Umi — Wlio 
proqeeding!— Wbb  Iha 


lanfl  and  Solyman  t— What  was  there  in 
_.     jndition  of  Germany  la  bvonr  Cbarles^ 
design  against  the  nrHBstaote  1— What  prinees 
'™~  parUoohiilT  ulDBlHIed  againsl  the  prolesl- 
-Wbere  dldtbe  diet  of  Ibe  empire  msel  < 
0  aljaented  tbomaelves  Horn  il ! 
Page  334 

le?— The  prolestanrsT — Whom  did  tlie 
he  pope  t— What  Iroc^  did  be  order  lo 


What  did  the  depi 


ptHie  ?— Wiial  did  Ihe  popo  eneage  to  do  ^— What 
old  Charles  doctare  in  tiis  tellers  to  the  Aee 
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Wbth  all  Ibe  piDteaUiiHaU 


situation  Bsposed  aod  dangerousl— Where  wei 
Ihe  pope's  Iregps  ?— Why  did  not  Iho  confefli 
rslee  at  onca  orsrwliBlm  him !— What  napei 
did  Ibay   publish  J— How  did  Charlea  tret 


!— When 


WhaioMJMd  aim  to 

aa  oiTor !— Who  oomraandn]  the  protestantsT— 
What  iraa  the  diSbrena  in  their  charaetetsi— 
Did  tbm'  ajpte  w^T— Wlmt  was  the  tonse- 
qriencet^vvHHlhBnluleeonlbdeTaUoaiUcDm- 
hiued  and  01  ffDraniodT — Whither  did  ihe  em- 
paror  go  t^mnBaltaboi)? — -Whore  is  lAodRhut? 
— What  town  did  they  attaclt)— Meantime,  how 
large  a.  ibn»  was  assembled  at  Lnndshni! 
Pago  342. 

What  persons  of  distinction  were  with  ihe 
armyt — What  diegnated  Ihe  pope's  legated — 
Did  liie  protoBLanls  tahe  Ratlsbon  ? — Vniat  re- 
ports were  published  conHrning  the  ifope  1 — In 


emperor  at  Ineoh^IadtT— What  did  t 
grave  wisht— Wh;  did  the  elector  opj 
—TJiA  they  euccesd  in  dta^ng  the 
ttom  ide-lotroncbintinte  Z — Bow  did  th 
nc  behsre  during  (he  annanade  !—t 
be  employ  the  o^iC  after  the  attach 
camp  I — Tewhat  Did  the  confederates  n 
their  atienlionl— ISd  they  eucceedl 


Page  S44. 

snpplied  ?— What 
Id  lie  regard  Ibejr 


I— Wbat  did  Ih 


nvaded  the  electoral 


-Whst  did  Ibe 
0 do!— How  did 


palatine  behave  !—£o\v  ws 
pletely  destroyed  J 


How  did  CSiatles  treat  all  t 
who  sobmilled!— Were  they  o 
□onnce  the  league  T-^Dld  be  m 


mii—IHd  Oharlea  gi 


I  been  wealteiied  !— What  did 
I  rear?_WhBt  did  hs  order 


SJS 


iseirwitli  newslUB  in  Germauy  ?— Will 
lofafftirs  lodged 


lUaraeler' 


Ltlelheiory  to  the  people  ^ 
-What  was  Giann 

—Who  Ibtmed  a  bold  conspiracy  aealD 
rovemment  of  Genoa?— What  was  F 
*anieler  ?— What  Jbreign  prince  did  be 
four  to  engage! 

Page  SSa. 
WlmwBS  FlescD's  adviser!— Was  he  f 
iblB  to  engBging  lite  Frenub  in  ibe  plot !— 
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xagfi  did  tltey 


Pago  M6.  ^ 

Ctarlosi— liowdidClartesrecdT'elh 


conspirfllors  !— What 
^  (he  leagoa  aff^n^ 


Pa;«  360. 
Wliyhas  hfa  ebaraeter  ioen  overroied  eter 
fllnoa  bli  dBothi^^WliHt  aniellBMon  baa  he  re- 
fldTBd  fhm  IdHtotfanflT— Was  be  auperior  tu 
06arte»InaWlMsiit— ■WaaCbarlea  now  in  a 
MOldttlon  to  itUuik  (be  eleeuc  or  Saxony?— 
Wbo  raccceOed  Fnnda  L  T—Bail  Charity  iiiDch 
Id  (at  tiom  hliD?— Proin  nhanra  did  be  «Hn- 

-Whalaorlofii-oop!!' 

Page  36 J, 
WBa1hee]«clor^aBrjtLy  auiteriorJanumbetaJ 
~^y  wlial  en™  did  he  nefllion  It  1— Oo  which 
IhHUiei  did  Charles  euMr  Ssiaay  ?— Whal 
tomi  did  ha  attaekl—WbeTe  Is  Altarf!— Whet 
fldUng  cbanielarised  all  (be  eleelor^  more- 
meDtBl— When  did  he  leare  a  detscbment  Ht 
Bpmaf  Die  ImjiedillBtBl—Wlureis  Hotilbei^l 
— IM  (he  elector  eneamp  wtLh  bla  mabi  body 
neai  this  place  I— Wbere  did  Chatlea  auive 
asd  of  April)— What  did  be  resolye  to  do!— 


flow  opposed? — Relate  the  etpEott  cTthe  te 
Spanlah  toldiersl— How  did  the  emperor  an 

coDdnct  of  tbe  elector  wbile  these  things  wei 


Whatlady  icfbniledif 


id  the  elector  recei' 
Page  3ES. 


PageMT. 

Who  acted  as  meeietun  h 

mipised  on  tile  landgra.™  ?— 1 


Deacdlie  tbe  acene  of  hia  suhmlssion  to  the 

eived  and  entertained  after  hla  BUbmlssion!— 
Vhal  infliiniBtlon  did  tbe  duke  give  the  elector 


landgrave? Could   Th^    afterward    move 

Gbarles  from  hia  cruel  and  perfidious  pnrpone? 

Kid  Maurice  and  the  elector  flnally  flesert  (ha 
la  .ivs.sndfliiisbreakihelr  wardofbouour 
an<  ^iielr bond.]— HowvoaQLalaDdgraTfltrcat- 
ed  alter  tUal— Hmr  did  (»iuteB.Ct«et  Ihe 
countries  bronglit  Into UannTer  br  tlie  sur- 
render of  lbehindgrave?~'What^d  be  do  wlUt 
(be  canooD  collected  n«ri  them? — Wtiat  amount 
of  money  did  ihe  ei*rt  lloni  them  in  the  Ibnr 

Page  3T1. 


attempts  t< 


How  did  Ferdinand  treat  the  Bobemiana?- 
'  "'      '  "      peopio?— Had  Ferdinarid 

^doctrinesfaadthe  BohemJans  embraced  ?— 

Thileat  meffimrei  did  Ibey  (alu  ?— Whom 

did  Uwy  choo»  fbr  theh  general  ?— Did  they^aT- 

'ard   piocer^  —^'^  ^**.«.  i«  .uj_  ^».„i 


jnrgaji^. 


Kb  Tigour  In  lb 
he  efffect  of  the 

I  Ferdinand 


eibeit 
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Page  374. 


I— Didai 


he  people  1^(61 

denuuid  of 

aace  wlUi  bim  T—Wbnt  nnswers  did  IheJ  alT< 
Pligo37S. 

'WliywonUTHit  Henry  join  In  aitaraEiuni 
Chwteat-^is  v!iet  dU  tbe  fistofAngsbDi 
pMUon  tba  pope  t—Dld  Ohulee  proimre  ftoi 
12iBdiatt[iQpiomlsoDfBiiTmdiHloD  to  tbecouj 
oil  I— Did  be  «mplo;  tliia  ss  au  argnmort  liir  It 
iBtum  oT-lhe  conocll  to  IMnt  J 
I^ge  376. 

To  Whom  Jld  Ibe  pope  refer  lite  tequeat  to  r 
(urn  Ibo  council  loTrem!— .Wlmtnneword 
Ibey  Sve!— Wbom  did  CharleB  Band  lo  B 
iMoa? — WbaC  did  Ibey  declare? — Wbat  d 
Ofioiles  employ  isome  dlvbiea  lo  prepato  T 

Wlm  were  tliera  dlTlnta !— Wbat  was  tlia 
EhaiBCU«  of  tbls  syBletn  ordoetrioes?— What 
oonceasions  with  romect  lo  liitdis  were  made 
to  (he  pnKaslanta  !— Wlisl  was  Ihia  syBtem  of 
doctrinescelledJ— Wlyl— What  ffldihoardi- 
blebopofMsiilidD  attba  mdlDg  oTit!— Was 
hoj  oppofied  ^-.Whb  tbis  deoInrailoD  teTiCD  for 
B  raftOcaQon  of  tits  Interim  T—Wlio  hilerceded 
at  Ibo  diet  (bf  tie  Iandgra?B  ofHeBaal— Suc- 
cessAUiy! 

Whom 


holnteriniri 
)p6  regard  il 


Page  378. 
Harlcs  make  elector  T-lIow  was 
"elY^ atltonie?— Bow  did  tic 

nletlm?— WhM  prbices  relbaed 
Who  was  mosl  flrml— What  did 

e  laniijfraTO  olftrJ— What  dii 


Page  3B0. 
WhBTO  was  Ibe  Interim  moat  yioleotly  oppoe- 
cdl— What  cities  remoasttatedl— Did  Gharlss 

pioeeed'  at  Augaba^!— At  TJlm  I— Wbere  is 
Vlm^-Wbat  was  the  aSM  of  tbiB  example  ?— 
<*,.  -■--  " — -m  people  really  alter  their  lell- 


of  this  rigour  ? 

\ge  331. 

OS  depart!— Whom  dl 


egiu>ied  Ijy  the  pope  7— Ho 

PBge39 
ro  whom  did  be  gi'.-e  Pai 
liacoDdaot  regarded  T—V 


Page  385. 
hewaiiiiE  to  CE 
lo  call  iti— WD 
!— Wheta  did  t>«.  , 
ietl— Did  he  etlaai 
rince  i — How  did  bi 


I— WherodU 


-Wiio  agreed  to  it  T — How  had  M 

limBelTLo  the  electoral  dlgnlly  1 

Pago  see. 

he  friendly  to  Uie  emperor^  deBpo 

-WbatrmdBred'it  difflcolt  tbf  1 
the  [xmlldencc  oftheproteBLoaLB?- 


Page  3SB. 
lal  city  did  to  nnderiolic  to 
F  of  the  Interim? — What  w 
ep  00  the  proteatanlfi  T — II 


m'charlest 


the  bond  of  Maurice  Bod  the  elecK 
leuhurg!— Whal  dlfl  Ihe  landgrave 


ifoT  wnat  oouniry  oio  ne  emDarrti-^wiiu 
oommondedthe  squadron  in  winch  he  Ailcil? — 
Wbera  did  babuUH—Wblcb  way  did  be  travel? 
— Hdw  wb*  ba  reEfdlsdt— What  characler  did 
he  eihUItt— Wbac  dtasaae  did  Obarlce  ealTerl 
~W]ut  dtlea  did  IiB  three  Idio  obedience  totbe 
Ini^m  ^What  (dtlea  mmlned  leihtctory ! 


ing  to  make  Philip  king  of  the  Ko 

Page  392. 
How  did  Philip  treat  the  German 
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QUESTIONS. 

'aa  Ciaxli 


Psge  401. 
What  vas  Uia  only  mlnic!— Did  Perdlnsna 

aid  Maurice  call  iiiM  aaeist  Wni  osainst  CSarles ! 
■  idollbe  treaty  between  Henry  IL 
:  patty!— Waa  lie  defeoce  of  tfl- 


— 'Wlm  did  (Ita  wpa  do  tn  liBiillIlg  [Otis ' 

lo  HHi^T— WSU  *U  "- ■■■ 

im  iTid  tiiB  popfl  call  h>  bli 

^WDBt  absnrdstateaf  tbinse 


sordar^WI 


treaty  dU 

""  ~"*-  Tu  uu  mu „  .— - 

'oaSlohlii  ais^Wtai 

_ ,     itaJisnraslalBOf  1 

tbis^Wtot  memorablo 
resollsil  ttom  Die  war  of  Parma?— Wist  was 
its  eflbtt  on  Oia  asaenlWiog  of  the  council  of 
Ttentl. 

Page  3M. 
How  majty  prelates  aseeiabled  la  Septem- 


Where  did  Charles  111  his  residenCB  I— Wbo 
llad  CDlleoled  forces  to  act  agaiDit  Magdebutgl 
—Where  Is  Magdetrare !— What  -sas  tie  result 
of  on  atlat*  of  the  UfaadehnrgeiB  on  George  I 
— WdBlbBlawnatcMi^^BirOaea!-  ™"> ■ 


Page  398. 
capltnlatlon 


ntUaosfeldl  a 
iMnrance  didHegl 
:  of  Magdeburg?— ' 


had  Just  BsrieDdered  to  hiinl 
PageSSr. 


nlaT— Was  the  DDeen  dli 

gerl— Whae  ffldltBttim: 

dol- What  did  she  (fl™  np  lo  Ferdi 
■Wlilber  did  she  go?--flow  was  MarUi 


'—Why  no 


1  of  me  treaty  I 


!ce«3(Wh1— 
(— DidFerdl- 


isatiaiyCharlei 
despatched  to 
ipero^  eoaplrton  ? 
Page  404. 
snopeot  Mfl 
llat.dld  Qrai 

._  _iy  of  Slamioa'a  m 

How  did  Maurice  tnm  this  &a  to  Ws  w 


Paje  40!>. 
What  were  Manrioe's  three 
Ing  war?— Whom  did  ho  ronat 


'bal  condltjon  were  bis  finances!— Whim 
ernplDy  » IlegoUa(8^_Whers  did  Haa- 
Id  Fardhiand  meet!— Wbat did  Henry U 
lardBtUUUlDgUBpart  of  tbo  ntatyi— 

ion^ — l)ld  ie  produce  a  trace?— Wbraa- 

oewconiteonoeappiBiitBd!— How  many 

days  remained  before  Ihb  tiace  Should  begia  7 


;  did  Maurio 
sa^dihcei 


In  whflt  style  did  the  «np«Dr  travel  ftDm  In- 
spruck!— WUlber  did  Iterelreail— Wbeie  Is 
Garlnthia! — When  did  Ifomioe  mtar  loaprach  t 
— Wbat  beeemo  it  the  ompemr^  taggagel— 
Ofl^erdlaand'B!— WhatbeCBiiHtfflhBelwlof! 
—Wbat  h^ipeoed  to  Ibe  eouDoU  of  Trent! 


couoojl  of  [Prenl  I— Does  (1  appear  by  tbB 

sltaUy!— About  what  did  he  and  bla  ge-  I  ell  were  actuated  hy  piety  and  integrity!— To 
differ  In  opinion!— What  mlHrepieaBn-    whatplaoe  bad  Henry  U.  advanced! 

iseonenre!- Wbo  murdered  him!— By  ^^^  ^^ 

Bnthorily  (  |     Wbat  did  tile  auasborgeia  do!— Wae  Eteni; 
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medJBUjrs  desre  of  CbBiles 
'tts  CtiarCes  deairons  of  pa: 


r— What  did 


What  rraomi  had  Fenliaand 

gailan  dominions  !—Wh8l  bad  Mi 
luni!-~WbEU  nae  Ihe  effecl  of  Ibii 
What  nras  the  emiwcar's  answer 

hlMaiuicfli 


s  oft^ed 
tM  proptK 


ae  beslegel 


[d  IMS  atep  af 


laelf  of  ttiis !— malre 

did  he  Ihen  mnksof  Manrlce  I'Wliyi 


curious  mrcDnisEsnces  wers  a  ^-eoch  king  aud 
a  Catholic  tilfibop  placed  In  by  Ibis  TerolnlloD  7 
—Were  Henr/fl  inietcats  coneolted   in  tlio 


Ibe  treaty  of  Passau  was  tAgnei  ?— Did  1 
complish  mucli  Uiare? — Vihal  new  mlal^ 
happened  to  the  lanigrafe  of  H™™  1— How  did 


iinderofllis'Jifc passed?— What  thre 
ydidherepaltl— Bnwdidhe  atioui 


al  forces  nnilar  the  emperor  givei 


What  ffid  bis. 

' '  'IB  regard  Uiemt-^ow  was  the  dnks  i 


vido^dM  be 


ihey  gnllty  of  I— How  dW  Ibe  dtike  ofGolse  ooun 
When  djd  OharlEa  raise  ihe  Begel— Bow  king 


f  Guise  c^mplere  hlfi  fhme  ? — What  prinoipality 
/as  Charles  compelled  to  gr^e  up  to  Couno 

id  be  atleinpt  to  deceive  Uie  people  J 

Page  4aa, 
What  was  Ihe  consacjoenee!— Wbohad  been 

i(s  ?— WboDi  did  be  engage  to  co-opersle  with 
im  !— What  did  DragiU  and  his  fleet  aoiiieie  T 

Page  423. 
Wbilher  Aid  Charles  V.  reflro  (torn  Meli  1— 


IB  duichy  of  Lunenburg  ?- 


claimed  Che 
ro  what  cits  dW  Charles  lay  siege! 

Paee4ee. 
e  lake  it!—What  other  town  did  he 


!— Where  is  Corsica  t 


aided  her?— What  countiywBaC 
to  abandon  lo  her  !— Who  mas  Bo 
sw?— Who  wished  for  hie  desln 


daughter,  and  assisted  her  against  Muslapha? 
— Bqw  did  she  prejudice  Bolymao  sg^nat  Mna 


Where  did  Solymaa  join  his  annj!— Where 
Is  Aleppu!— Bow  was  Ihe  deslniclion  of  Mus- 
lapha eObcledl—Bowwas  the  army  affoctrf  *t 
MUBlapha's  murder  ?— How  was  Bust  au  [realed  ? 

To  whom  did  Chailcs  propose  to  many  hla 
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What  did  the  houaa  of  conw 


Idol— Whom 
....  Jiing^— Wiial 


OH  quelled!— How 
luBiigltshl— Uow 


were  the  ptolestioi 
Fage  434. 


landi— DldOuml 


ai  country  <lid  the  king 


WUh  nfaat  Bleie  did  tbe  can 
—In  how  many  dajB  yn 
UarianbOTg  I— fTtial  ^i 
salf  take!— Whan  Is  mu'i 
Who  dafteidail  Artoia  agatnat  I 
oallyt— Wliera  ia  Ariols? — 
Uenry  invest!- Who  csme 


•~What  didOosDio  dl  Hedid  wleli  nicli  let 
o  Iho  French}— On  w'         " '  "     '  ' 


butden  <rf  tho  oocarpilBa  (— What 

oO^r  did 

ie  en 

diaries  aa 

olftr!— What  did  Cosmo  ffit- 

Xm 

l-How  did  he  gain  ll^e  pope 

aadOiadu 

keofO 

Paga  437. 

Whom 

dliea 

mointw  (to  command  ofhis 

ano}"— W 

■hat  was  his  history!— Why  did  ha 

^tokin'  '°° 

c  of  Pruico  ODDCuat  fa>  ODDOse  Mede- 

(dnoJ— Why  did 

Ihs  carainal  of  Fstxara  vith- 

holdBUpp 

Pi«a  488. 

did  siroiil  make  In  condnct- 

'Sli 

r!— W 

StroirA  aner  thl\attl8i- 

TsT 

Iho  French  at  Slama !— Wha 
do  '—Did  he  repei  Mederano's 

iltof  ihecamp^gn  In  Pi 


^441. 


be  efifectedl— How  was  il  dia- 
ige  hUnaeif  on  Lhe  irnperiBlista  ? 

Page  44^ 
cardinal  laboured  Ic 

■  diet  meet?— What ■ 


Paga  444. 

mi3  the  cause  of  Jd)1ub>b  deatH  1—liait 
■a  V,  abandoned  his  scheme  (br  fbrclng 
tho  proTestauts  to  abandon  their  religion? — Did 
Ferdinand  porsoe  iti— WIlsl  •ma  Charing 
Ite  projeot  at  this  time!— How  did  be  ea- 
ir  lo  eflbrtiti— Why  was  Ferdhiaad 
is  10  gratuy  the  prolaalants! 


irflthwl 


Page  44S. 


incd  by  Hi 


.    what  did  th 


fa  pnncipleafloleralionoi 

Igate  Ui^r  IMUi  1— Whan  tl 
1  &ibur  of  Chiisliaiilty, « 
mployed  ftr  propagaling  itl 


recognised  J— To  what  was 
iries  accustomed  1 — Did  the 
lo  hove  the  light  ofenlbrcing 

hen  aiid  wbeie  wsa  lolefallon 
Whers  neitl— To  whom  did 
^  recess  af  Augsburg  extend' 
Pi^e  44S. 
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